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PREFACE TO BENARES. 


Half the memoir was priated before Mr. Fisher took leave. 
Portions of Parts III. and IV. remained to be compiled, and much 
of Part IV. that had been compiled required revision. Notes by- 
Mr. E. J. Sinkinson, C.S., have been of much jise in the prepara¬ 
tion of the notice. The article on Benares city was written by 
Mr. Davids, head-clerk of the Collector’s Office, Benares. Assis¬ 
tance has been rendered by Mr. F. W. Porter, the Collector, and 
Edjd Siva Prasdd, to both of whom nearly all the proofs have 
been submitted. Other obligations are acknowledged in loco. 

Ftzabad; 

The Zth March, 1884. 


J. P. H. 
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BENARKS. 


PAET I 

GEOGRAPHICAL ANB DESCRIPTIVE, 

Benares {BandTas)^^ a district in the division of the same name, lies 
Boundaries, area, between north latitude 25®-8' and25®-35' and east 
longitude 82°-42' and 83®-36^®. It is bounded on the 
north by the Jaunpar district ; on the north-east and east by the Ghd/dpur 
district; on the south-east by the Shahabad district of Lower Bengal, from 
which it is separated by the Karmnasa river; on the south by the Mirzapur 
district; and on the west by the Mirzapur and Jaunpur districts. The adjoining 
sub-divisions of neighbouring districts are—in Jaunpur, parganah MariAhii in 
the tahsil of the same name, parganah Bi&lsi in tahsil Jaunpur, and tappas 
Guzdra and Ohandwafe in tahsil Earakat; in Gh&zipur, parganahs Khdnpnr 
and Sayyidpur-Bhitari in tahsil Sayyidpur, and Mahdich and Zamdniah in tahsil 
Zamdniah; in Shah&bdd, parganah Chainpur in the Bhabhiia sub-division; 
and in Mirzapur, parganahs Kera Mangraur and Bhadohi of the Family 
Domains, Bhuili, Ohun^r and Karyiit Sikhar in tahsil Chun&r, and taluka 
Majhw4 in tahsil Mirzapur. 

The district is of irregular shape, but the western boundary may be roughly 
said to make right angles with the northern and southern boundary lines. On the 
north-east the Ghfizipiir district juts into this district, forming a half-crescent¬ 
shaped boundary. On the south-east, Shahabad similarly cuts away from the 
four-sided figure that w^ould be formed by prolonging the southern and north¬ 
ern boundaries, from the points where the Ganges enters and leaves the district. 
The extreme length of the district from west to east is about 54 miles; its breadth 

ri o J«« materials for fchia notice have been obtained from full notes by Mr. E. J. Sinfcinson 
A ^ Porter, C,S., the Hon»ble lUja Sivfi Prasad, C tt 1! 

officers now or formerly connected with the d.strict. The principal printed authorities 
^^^llowing ; Sir H. M. Elliot’s Baees of the North WeBtern Province* or Supple- 
ptrtfoLAi'* ^7 Mr, Beames (1869); the same author*s History of /wrfia, edited by 

volumes, 1887-77) ; the late Professor Blochmann’s Text and Translation 
of the ; the late Reverend M. A. Sherring's Hindu Tribea and Castes (3 volumes? 

papers in the Bef*gal Asiatic Society>i 
fh’ n Memoir {-A volumes, 1870-76); Mr. Shakespear’s Selections 

Records CiYolumeB, 1873) ; Mr. Phil. Robinson's The Benares Becordl Cm^ 
^istonro /the Benares Pro'.ivce (Benares : Lazarus & Co , 1882)* the 
wlwArw ® Lar^kolding and the Relations of Landlord and Tenant (USS) : MilPs 

ReSd^ Prinsep's Benares IlluatrLe^Zl 

K^erend b. Beal s ; Mr. Curweu's Balwantndma; Warren Hasting’s Narrative (1863) 

nf Tnrifo k M.A, Deputy Superintendent, Great Trigonometrical Survev 

of the feniiohoii the folloiring Utiiaaes ond loogitudoe for the oftreoie Umlw 


’'"“■••{tog.: 
( Lat. , 
‘ i I-ong.,, 


South 


25 ®. 34 '-. 50 '' 
83®- 2'-36" 
26 8'-20'=' 
83®-19'-36" 


East 

West 


(Lat. ... 26®-18'.28" 
’••(Long... 83®-36'-86'' 
( Lat. ... 26°-15'-23'' 
’•’CLong... 82®.43'- 2" 
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in the broadest part, in a line drawn north and south through Karnadancli in 
parganah Kaswar, about eight miles west of Benares, is about 28 miles, and in the 
narrowest part, in the extreme east of parganah Narwan, miles. The length 
of-the boundary line is about 200 miles. The total area of the district, according 
to the last oflBcial statement (printed returns of the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, dated 31st August, 1881), is 998 square miles, and the total 
population, according to the recent census (1881), 892,684, or 894*4 persons 
to the square mile. The density of the population is considerably greater than 
is found in any other district under the (Jovernment of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. Further details of both area and population will be 
given in Part III. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the smaller sub-divisions 
Administrative are distributed among three tahsils or sub-collectorates, of 
sub-divisions. which one (Qang4pur; forms part of the Family Domains 

of the Maharaja of Benares. In these have been merged 19 of the ancient 
sub-divisions known as parganahs. The juiisdictions of civil and crimina 
justice are the Government inuiisifi or petty judgeship, and the twenty-one 
thdnas or reporting police-circles. In showing the relative situation of these 
cross-divisions, the following synopsis gives also the area, population and land- 
revenue of each parganah:— 



Incl tided fc 

by the 

Parganah. J^in^UAkbari a, , 


f DehSt Ami-K Benares 


Area IN 
1881 . 


Total 
popula¬ 
tion in 
1881. 


In the police juris 
diction of 


fuares i 
a Ha- } 
eU. t 


Sheopur 

Katehar 


Benares j . 

I Jdlhepur, 

I Sultanipur. 


Athgaon 
Pandrah 
Kol Asia 


Katehar." 


Harh''ia 
■ Pandrah 
Kolah 


1 Kaswdr Sar- Kasw&r 
L kdr. 


Tahsil total 



32 533 
103 463 

43 67 

11 574 
85 535 
48 299 


43 644 


S 241,107 Mirz£ Murad, Roh 
ania, Bhelupuri 
Dasasw a m 8 d b 
KotwalL 
50,121 Sikraul 
73,975 Cholipur, Chaube- 
pur. 

26,816 Sikraul, Chaubepur, 
7,919 Cholapur 
25,419 Bayagaon, Sikraul. 
36,896 Phulpur, Bay^gaon 
70,062 Obtolapur, Phulpur, 
Bar^lgaon. 

30,090 Rohaiiia, M i r z a 


Gang&purCFa-Kaawar Bajik, Kaswar and 1,25,360 118 604 89,473 Mirza Murad, Bo- i , 

Afrad. hani&. J 


of Benares.) 
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Jf 

Farganali. ^ 

1881-82. la 

znSbliaL o* § 


Arba in 
1881 . 



Chandauli 


f Barhaul ... Barhanl 


Barah 
Dhfis ^ 

’ Maw ax 
Mahw&n 
Majhw^r 
Narwan 
^ Balhupur 


Tandfi 
Dhus 
Mawai 
. Matiwan 
. Majhw^ra 
Narwan 
, Hdlbupur 


Tabs!! total . 
District total 



32^968 

66 

308 

36,785 

' 42,506 

47 

34 

29,307 

27.978 

45 

542 

24,629 

30,664 

17 

525 

12,089 

24,114 

32 

450 

19,445 

40,939 

75 

698 

45,445 

57,113 

105 

376 

43,681, 

84,643 

28 

326 

29,417 

2,80,824 

418 

597 

240,698 

8,96,258 

997 

610|' 
1 1 

^892,076 


Cbandauli 


All the parganalis shown in column 3 of the above statement were includ- 
History of those under Akbat’s revenue system in the Allahabad {lid* 
BTib-divisions. hdhds) sliba, and their distribution among the sarkdrs may 

be shown as follows :— 


Sark 4 r* 


Parganab. 


Parganab. 


JitJNrus Kolah. 


Benares b& Haveli. 
Kateliar. 

HarhfiS. 

Kbnasbs „.-j Pandrah. 

Easwdr. 

Afrad. 


ChunXr 


f Bar haul. 

I Tauda, 

I Dhus 
J Mawai. 

‘ j Mahwari. 
Majhwdra, 
1 Narwan. 
Halhupur. 


The above statement is taken from Sir H. Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary 
(edited by Mr. Beames\ and will be better understood if reference is made to 
the map in the same work, in which the siibas, sarkars and parganahs are 
restored, in many cases of course tentatively, as they stood in 1596. 

A brief account of some of the parganahs may be given. Kol Asia, the 
modern name of Kolah, Asia being a village (formerly the head-quarters of a 
tahsil) in the modern parganab, is the only part of the present Benares dis¬ 
trict that was included in the Jannpur sarkar. It came into Rdja Balwant 
Sink’s possession by his marriage wdth Rdni Gulab Knar, the daughter of 
Bariar Sinh, the parganab having been her dower. At the settlement in 1790, 
iSix hundred and eight trarellers must he added to this estimate to make the figures 
correspond with those given in the census returns of 1881 . 
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it was, owing to the administration of Balwant Sinh’s successors having con¬ 
tinued in the parganahj treated as part of the Benares sarkar. On the death 
of the rani, Guldb Knar, in 1805, the possession fell to Raja Udit Narain, and 
his title appears to have been confirmed by the British Government. A long 
eourse of litigation ensued between other members of the rdni’s family 
and the rfija, which need not be noticed here. [See Mr. P. Robinson’s 
Benares Records^ pp. 54-98.] 

Six of the old parganahs were included in the Benares sark&r, but, as a 
comparison of columns 2 and 3 in the first of the above statements will show, 
several of these have become sub-divided into smaller parganahs, generally 
during the period of Raj4 Balwant Sinh^s rule. The reader who is curious as 
to the more minute history of these changes will find all that is known of 
them in Sir H. Elliot’s work already mentioned. 

The Chundr sarkar was apparently liitle known at the time of Akbar’s 
Institutes^ and some confusion and error must be allowed for in the attempted 
restoration of its parganahs. The names, however, have been with one exception 
retained to the present day, although the old areas cannot be exactly ascer¬ 
tained. The exception is parganah Barah, which appears in the Jiin as Tand^i, 
but the latter name is still held by two villages in the modern parganah. 
The name that comes last but one in the list (Narwan) is not entered in Pro¬ 
fessor Blochmann’s edition of the Ain^ but Sir H. Elliot found it in some copies, 
and it is necessary to complete the number of parganahs that the sarkir is said 
to have contained. 

From the time of the Aiu-i-Ahharl to the permanent settlement in 1790, 
we have no certain knowledge as to the constitution of the Benares province. 
We know from the records that it included the four sark;irs (those already named 
and Ghazfpur), but not even in Mr. Duncan’s report on the general settlement 
of 1790 are the sub-divisions anywhere exactly laid down. It is true that they 
are enumerated, but so many tappas and talnkas were divided off from the larger 
sub-divisions, that the re-alignment of the latter in the form in which they then 
stood would be an impossible, and perhaps an unprofitable, task. The constitution 
of the district of Benares, as it now stands, dates from a comparatively recent 
period. It is the trunk, so to speak, of the Benares province, after the dismember¬ 
ment effected, from time to time, as the necessities of administration demanded 
the creation of smaller areas for collectorates. Thus, in ISll’, Gh^izipur became a 
new district, lopping off the north-eastern parganahs (see GHi.2fPUR) ; in the 
same year Jaunpur was created, and, according to the records, took away 22 
parganahs, although probably this number included several tappas and talukas 
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that are loosely styled parganahs; and in 1830 the vast area of Mirzapur was 
separated and placed under the local Collector of Customs. These severances 
were not effected without remonstrances from some of the land-holders of 
the tracts affected. This is evidenced not only by the protests extant in the 
records, but by the not unfrequent transfers and re-transfers of individual par¬ 
ganahs prior to the final marshalling of the districts in 1833, when, for the* 
first time, the revenue and judicial jurisdictions may be said to have fairly coin¬ 
cided throughout the province. Even after this we are told [by the editor of 
the Benares records] that the Benares ‘zila’ and ^ district ’’ [terms used appar¬ 
ently to distinguish the judicial and revenue administrations] were repeatedly 
subjected to alterations, and for no five years in succession were the limits of 
the collectorate exempt from some change.’^ Finality seems to have been 
reached, however, in 1852, when the parganahs contained in the district cor¬ 
responded with those of the present time. 

A word or two may be said abont the larger sub-didsions known as tahdh. 
These of course were a creation of British rule, the first mention of taMlddrs 
(literally tahdl holders) being found in the orders and instructions of Govern¬ 
ment conveyed to the Eesident under date the 19th September, 1794* There it 
is stated that the Board were of opinion that it would be advisable to style 
the 4mils tahsildars or native collectors, as being an application more descrip¬ 
tive of their power and duties,” These officials—the old 4mils now changed 
nto tahsildars were at the same time to be entrusted with the decision of all 
civil suits for money and personal property not exceeding Rs. 100* in value. 
At first the areas allotted to these functionaries varied greatly in size and im¬ 
portance. In 1797 they appear to have numbered sixteen within the limits 
of the present Benares district [Mr, Robinson^s Duncan Records^ page 4^3Jl 
Many of these were held by nominees of wealthy men, who found it conveni¬ 
ent to have buffers between themselves and the higher authorities ; for at that 
time, and up to 1809, the position of tahsildars differed widely from that with 
which we are now familiar. The tahsildar [quondam ainil; was then not, strictly 
speaking, a paid official, but rather a farmer of the revenue, or contractor on a 
large scale. He was held directly responsible for the revenue until 1795, when 
a change was made in his status by the extension of certain of the Bengal re¬ 
gulations to the province. Thenceforward bis direct responsibility ceased ; but 
the remuneration he derived from his office continued to take the form, of a 
commission or percentage until, in 1809, the present system of paid tahsildfirs 
was introduced. In that year, owing to the abuses that had come to light 
under the old system, all the parganahs and talukas now included in tho 
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Civil staff. 


district became liuz^lr tahsU, that is, the landholders were required to pay their 
revenue direct into the headquarters’ treasury. For the parts of the district, 
as it then stood, that lay beyond 10 kos from the headquarters’ treasury, 
tahsildars were appointed; but the vhole of the area now in the district was 
placed, for the purpose of collecting the revenue, under a single tahsild^r at 
Benares itself. The subsequent division into two tahsils—or rather into three, 
if the portion included in the mahardj&’s family domains he added—dates 
apparently from Mr. Chester’s revision of settlement in 1843. 

Benares being the head-quarters of a division, the highest civil officer is 
the commissioner, who is also agent of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in his official relations with the maharaja of Benares, 
and ex-oficiQ superintendent of the maharaja’s family domains. The highest 
civil and criminal court is that of the district judge, who decides appeals of 
both classes and tries original criminal cases on commitment from the magis¬ 
trates. The magisterial and revenue courts are those of the magistrate-collector 
and his subordinate staff, consisting as a rule of two covenanted officers^ three 
uneovenanted deputy magistrate-collectors (one in charge of the treasury), 
the two tahsildirs, and (in 1882) a bench of ten special magistrates. The 
subordinate civil courts are those of the sub-judge, who has also the powers 
of a small cause court judge, and the munsif. The cantonment magistrate 
exercises both civil and criminal jurisdiction in cantonments. The remaining 
civil officials are usually the civil surgeon and his three native assistants, 
the superintendent of the central and district jails, the district superin¬ 
tendent of police, the agent of the Bank of Bengal, the divisional and district 
engineers, the assistant commissioner of customs, the assistant sub-deputy 
opium agent, the post-master, the chaplain, the principal and three professors 
of the government college, the inspector of schools and his deputy, and the head 
master of the zila school, who is also superintendent of the wards’ institution. 

The military force quartered in Benares consists usually of a field battery of 

artillery, a wing of a British infantry regiment, and a 
Military force. . ^ i x- • r i 

regiment of Bengal native infantry. 

In shape the district is an irregular elongated ellipse, having the Ganges 
as a chord, which divides it into two portions ; and these 
correspond with the principal subordinate administrative 
divisions. The north-western division consists of the Benares tahsll and tahsil 
Gang&pur of the maharaja’s family domains ; and the south-eastern is known 
as the Ohandauli tahsfl. The aspect of the country is cheerful, though cha¬ 
racterized by a monotonous uniformity of level. Villages and hamlets are crowded 
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upon its fertile and abundantly wooded plains. Near the banks of the larger 
rivers the ground is broken and intersected with ravines. Where the Ganges 
has changed its course, the old bed is depressed some feet below the nonnal 
surface level, and is generally inundated during the freshets in the rainy season. 
This depressed land is nowhere of any great extent, owing to the absence af 
alluvial action on a large scale. It varies in breadth from a few feet in parts to 
about a mile opposite the island of Ramehandipur, a few miles north of the 
city of Benares. From its liability to inundation this land is denominated 
iariy in contradistinction to the upartodr^ or lands beyond the reach of ordinary 
river floods. The commencement of the upland formations is clearly defined 
by a sharp rise of a few feet, where the surface almost invariably consists of 
loose gravelly matter. This rise marks the old bank of the river. Physically, 
the low-land formations {iar{) are characterized by extreme fertility, and by 
the absence of trees, w^ells, tanks, and habitations. A few stunted bab’&l trees 
flourish in solitary state, but they never grow in clumps or attain the same size 
and vigor as those on^the higher lands. The Ohandauli tahsil or south-eastern 
portion of the district, except where,it adjoins Mirzapur and in the parganahs 
bordering on the Ganges, lies lower than the north-western portion, and in the 
rains a large proportion of it is generally under water. The parganahs of this 
tahsil that border on the Ganges are much more fertile than its remaininf^ 
ones ; these are marshy and comparatively unproductive, their revenue-rates 
being scarcely half the district average. 

There are no natural elevations in the district, the surface consistino* of a 

Heights. ^ ®^®P® 0*^ each side from 

the central depression. The principal stations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey are three in number and are all in the Ohandauli tahsO. 
The following list of thena, with the latitude and longitude of each and the 
height in feet above mean sea level, has been kindly supplied by' Mr. J. B. N 
Hennessey:— 


Parganah. 

Name of station. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height. 

Narwan * 

Mahwan 

Majhwitr 

A « 

BarMni 

Hirdepur 

Sikri 

1 ^ f 1 

o r „ 

25 17 49 56 

25 24 23*06 1 

26 12 2*63 

° r „ 

83 27 21-90 

83 16 42-64 

83 IS 14-76 

27607 

238*86 

293*00 


A uf La.ve been ra Ken by tOe Ureat Trigonometrical 

Survey officers [see Great Trigonometrical Survey Heights, North-Western 
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Provinces and Bengal, Roorkeej 1866^ and the chaits with indexes pablished 
hy the Surveyor-General]. It will suffice here to mention the highest and 
lowest: the highest was 262-96 feet, on the tog of the first milestone from 
Benares towards Gba2ij)ur; the lowest was 263*29, in the village nfKodai. 
The zero of gauge of the Ganges at the Man Mandir observatory is 196*8. 

The soils of the district are of the three kinds ordinarily found in the Do&b 
„ and in neighbouring districts, viz. —(1) a mixture of 

clay and sand ; (2) bMr or balud, pure sand or soil in which 
sand largely predominates; and (3j matiydr^ rich clay. The last is perhaps 
the prevailing kind, but it is generally more or less mixed with sand. Where 
the proportion of sand is too great or too small, the fertility is diminished, but 
the greater part of the district is very fertile. The lowlands (tari) are princi¬ 
pally a composition of a black soil, called karaily resembling the m&r of Bun- 
delkhand, mixed with sand. The proportion of sand is greater as the deposit 
is more recent. There is little land now in the district considered too poor for 
rice or paddy cultivation, and it is nothing uncommon to see patches of rice 
growing here and there about an dsar plain, where the land is strongly im¬ 
pregnated with saline matter. This is the first step towards the reclamax- 
tion of such tracts. 

There are a few patches of forest- and jungle in the district, but none 

^ , sufficient!V large to deserve separate description. The 

Forests and waste lands. ... ® 

principal ones are: at ripri, at the junction of the 

Giimti and K4ad rivers; at Cholapur, at the meeting of the Azamgarh road 
and the Hand nadi i at Bil^ri, about 14 miles north of the civil station of 
Benares; at the island of Ramchandipur; and at Dhigawat in parganah Blajh- 
war. Tracts covered with dsar^ or saline efflorescence, are not uncommon, espe¬ 
cially in the Chandaul^ tahsiT, but extensive stretches of barren land are few^ 
the only two worthy of mention being in- the extreme north of parganah 
Ka^ehar and in the northern exti-emity of parganah Jalhupur, the latter comr 
prising the mahardja’s antelope preserve. 

The Benares tahsil discharges its surplus waters through the Barna, the 
N^nd and the Gumti into the Ganges, which carries 

K ivers 

them out of the district. The natural drainage system 
of the ChandaulJ! tahsil is. extremely defective. Except at the south and south¬ 
east, where the Karmnasd and its tributaries,, the Chandraprablia and Gadhai, 
intersect it,its superfi-uous waters have no outlet—a circumstance to which the 
m9^rshy character of all those parganahs of this, tahsil that do not border on 
the Ganges may be referred. 


2n 
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The Ganges, in which the drainage of the district centres, intersects it 
from south-west to north-east. It pursues a very 
winding course in a succession of almost semi-circular 
curves. It forms the southern boundary of parganah Dehat Amdnat for a 
few miles, then turns to the north and enters the district about five miles south 
of Benares city. It flows north as far as the city, where it takes a gradual 
turn in an easterly direction to the island of Rdmchandipur. On reaching 
the island it divides its waters. The principal stream flows on the south and 
east flank, leaving a considerable channel {sold} on the north. This northern 
channel is dry in the dry season, but is half a mile broad in the rains, when 
almost equal volumes of water pass through it and the oiher branch. The river 
again turns to the north soon after reaching the island, and continues in that 
direction as far as Balua, -where a long stretch of kankar bank throws the 
stream to the west. This place is called by the natives Fachhim hdhini (west 
flowing) and is held in great repute for bathing purposes. The river continues 
in this course for about four miles, when it again veers round to the north-east, 
and near its junction with the Gfimti, 18 miles north-east of Benares,, leaves the 
district, but isj for nine or ten miles beyond, the boundary between the Benares 
and Gh4zipur districts. The only places of importance on the left bank are 
Benares city, Chandrauti, and Eaithi; and on the right bank Edmnagar (almost 
opposite Benares) and Balua b4zdr, in parganah Mahwdri. The velocity of 
the current of the Ganges varies from leas than two miles an hour in the dry 
weather to an average of five miles in the rains, its strength depending on the 
depth. It has a mean maximum rise of 38 feet. The cultivators welcome u 
high flood even at the expense of the standing crop, as the ultimate benefit to 
the land amply compensates for any temporary loss. Sand and sandy mould, 
put of which kaniia7' crops up at many places, compose the bed of the river. 
The most dangerous kankar reefs are found opposite Rdmohandipur island, 
Balu4, 4 |nd just above Kaithf where the Gurati and Ganges unite. 

The direction of the Ganges on entering the district, and the geological cha-. 
4lluyial and diluvial raoteristics of the country it flows through, have com- 
action. hined to spare the left bank from diluvial action, but at 

the expense of the right. The left bank could only suffer from erosion a^t two 
»places, at Benares aud at Chandrauti, as nowhere else is the current thrown 
against it. It is not cut away at all, for at both places the bank is a firm soil 
with a large admixture of kankar, and at Benares the gh^ts and buildings 
.fringing it afford additional protection. Indeed, Benares is probably the only 
pity in the plains of Hindustan that has stpod op the very bank of a large 
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it 

iiver from time immemorial. Dehli, Agra and Muttra, Gawnpore and Allah¬ 
abad, built originally on the banhs of the Jumna and Ganges respec- 
tively, are now all more or less distant from them. Benares has avoided a 
similar destiny by the apparently fortuitous fact of its site having been chosen 
a short distance below the kankar bank, oh the opposite side hf the river, on 
•ivhich Ramnagar fort is built. The current is thereby thrown across the 
river, and Benares lying nearly opposite on the concave bank, the stream runs 
close under the city, while the composition of the soil of the bank, and the ghats 
and buildings on it, form pernianeiit obstacles to any erosion taking place, so' 
that here the course of the river will probably never change. Similar causes 
keep the current under Ohandrautf. It is turned against the kankar bank oti 
which the fort stands by the opposite kankar bank which stretches north-west 
from Baluk All the alluvial increments are consequently additions to the left 
bank—a circumstance which the nature of the banks themselves demonstrates. Od 
the Benares side (except at the places above mentioned, Benares city and Ohand- 
rauti'jthey are always gently sloping, while opposite they are uniformly abrupt 
knd undergoing diluvion. But as the soil of the banks everywhere contains 
a proportion of kankar, the process is not rapid. As the right bank gets cut 
away, the Benares side is increased by long sandbanks, which may any year 
be converted into culturable land by a deposit of earth in the floods. The 
tendency of the river to cut away the right bank is evidenced by the results at 
Eamchandipur. Here it has altogether forsaken its old channel, except in the 
rainy season, and taken a course about four miles to the south. The old chan¬ 
nel IS gradually silting up. 

The former course of the Ganges frdm Kaith! to Sayyidpur would appear 
to have differed greatly from its present one. It may be 
o.mer coarse. presumed that the kankar reefs in the river-bed just above 
Kaitbi are the remains of a high kankar bank which lay directly at right angles 
to the stream. This operated to give the river a sharp turn to the south, com- 
ineneing at fend^ Kalan in parganah Barah. The course it then pursued was 
that now occupied by the Bfin Gangd, a channel only filled with water in thd 
rains. This course is, starting from !fandi KalSn, six miles south to Ohahund 
near Balud, thencSe two miles east, and thereafter north, via Edmgarh, to' 
Hasanpur opposite Sayyidpur, where was the old Gdmti sangam or junction. 
The Ganges, in time, made a passage through the bank at Tanrla, and there 
toeeting the Gdmti, which flowed on the other side, adopted its bed and gave 
up the old one. There can be no doubt but that formerly the Gfimti flowed 
between 'KziiM and Sayyidpur. These assertions are made on the following 
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grounds (1) tlie present bed, including lowland formatidns of the (Ganges 
from Kaithi to Siayyidp’ur, is mach narrower than elsewhere where there are 
no indications of a change of course ; (2) the breadth of the bed of the Baii 
Ganork, including lowland formations, is more than twice the breadth of thid 
bed ; (3) the existence of a kankar bank from Kaitlii to Tanda Kalan, which is 
evident from the state of the river-bed and of the adjacent banks ; (4) tradi-^ 
tion. Popular tradition soraew^hat varies this order of things. It is related 
that when Santanava or Bhishma (called Jageshar in the local legend) came 
to the Svayarmara (assembly of suitors for the election of a husband by a 
Eshatri’s daughter) of the rajd of Kkshi, wbioh was held near the ruined fort 
of Rkmgarh on the banks of the Bin Qanga, he shot an arrow into 

the earth, and thus made the Bkn Ganga. 

The Gumti, flowing through the Jaunpur district, reaches this distiict at st 
point near Sultknfpur, 15 miles north of Benares. It flows 
between the Katehar parganah of this district and the 
Ehknpur and Sayyidpur parganahs of the Ghkzipur district, for about 22 
miles, till it falls into the Ganges at a point near Sayyidpur, 16 miles north¬ 
east of Benares. Just before entering this district it receives the waters of the 
Sal nadi, and is here a large stream, though not one of the first magnitude. Its 
course is Very sitnious, whence the popular explanation of its name—the Gfdmti 
or ^winding’ river—an explanation as cOrtainly wrong as that Gomati, the name of 
the river that occurs frequently both in Sanskrit and Hindi literature^ means ' rich 
in cattle.^ There is acommon saying to the eiBfect thata man startingin the morning 
may ride along the edge of the Gdmti all day and arrive in the evening at the 
place he started from. This, though exaggerated in detail, is substantially true, as 
a glance at the map will show. About five miles above its junction with the 
Ganges it is joined by the Sand nadf near Bhaurahrk village. The principal 
villages on the Benares bank are Niyar, DhaurahrS and Kaitlii. A measure-^ 
ment taken in the month of March gave the velocity of the current at one mile 
and 640 yards an hour. In the z’ains it averages nearly four miles, often in¬ 
creasing to five. The Qiimti has a mean maximum rise of about 17 feet. The 
bed is earth with little sand, an inundation generally depositing mould. The 
deposits are slight, for the water, although extreme]}’’muddy in appearance^ 
contains little silt. An analysis of eighbeeu ounces of water gave only seven 
grains of silt. The velocity of the current and short duration of the floods may 
account for this. The banks are alternately abrupt and sloping, according to 
the turns of the river, the convex edge always sloping and becoming the reci¬ 
pient'of any alluvial increment at the expense of the othex\ But little diluvion 
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Kites place, alAough, according to Dr. Oldham (Memoir df the Gti(i 2 ipizr Dis^ 

Part I., p. 3), the bed of the Giimti, including lowland .formations, 

averages two miles in breadth. It nolV falls into the Ganges just below Kaithis 

The Barnd rises on the borders of the Allahabad and Blirzapur districts, 

* and enters th^s district at Kdlka Bdra, in parofanah Kaswdr, 

Barna. 7 r o 7 

*20 iililes north-tvest of Benares. It flows in a very devi- 

oils course, though in a due easterly direction, for 32 miles, till it falls into 

tbe Ganges a mile north of the city of Benares. It divides parganah Kaswar 

from Pandrah arid Athgaoii^ and parganah Sheoptir from Dehdt Amdnat; and 

then, flowing round the cantonments a&d through the civil station of Benares^ 

it takes a bend to th'C noirth of the city arid falls into the Ganges at Sarai Mo- 

hfina. The places of iiriportance on its banks are Kalkd Edra, Bamesbarbazari 

and the cantonments arid civil station of Benares. It is a swift stream and 

has a velocity of not much under thtee miles an hoiir in the rains. It has 

precipitous banks and numberless ravines running out of it from both Mdes. 

All the western half of the district, except the extreme northern pJirt, is drained 

by it. At the commencement of the dry season, a dam, which is carried away by 

the first floods, is built across it, about a mile from its confluence with the 

Ganges. It isj consequently, a reservoir containing water all tbe year round, 

and is utilized to some extent for irrigation. Tbe banks and bed alike are of a 

clayey soil. In the rains, in high floods, the ebb-flow from the Ganges stops 

the current of the Barnd, whose waters in consequence overflow, and the fields 

on either side are inundated. The deposits are slight, but' welcomed as 


fertilizing. 

The Ndnd rises on the bonders of the Jaunpur district and parganah Kol 
Asia, at a point 22 miles north-west of Benares. It flows 
through pai’ganahs Kol Asia and Katehar, past Phiilpur 
and Bhartard, for 25 miles, till it falls into the Giimti at Dhaurahrd, about nine 
miles above the point where the latter falls into the Ganges. It contains little 
water in the cold weather, and none in the hot. In the rains it carries off the 
drainage of a considerable extent of country, and is fordable only at a few places. 
The banks are sloping and of little depth, consisting of mouldy and clayey earth. 
The bed is also of clay, very tenacious and unfavourable for fording. 

The only other stream in the Benares tahsil is the small Hithi nadi in 
Hdthi. parganah Katehar. It flows into the Gumti. 

The Karmnasa flows for a very short part of its course in this district. 


iSarmnas&t 


It enters the Benares district at Gobindipur, 21 miles south¬ 
east of Benares, and flows in a north-easterly direction for 
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84 miles, dividing parganahs Majhwdr and Narwan from the Bengal district 
of Sh&hdbdd. It leaves the district at Kakrait, 32 miles due east of Benaresj 
tod ultimately falls into the Ganges near Chauns&. In this district it is a 
swift streanl of sdme magnitude,‘ and in the rains brings down a large volume 
of water; its breadth is about 300 feOt at Naubatpur, where the grand trunk 
road crosses it; Btit during the hot months it has a nearly dry bed, with a 
sdecessiou of deep pools, and is fordable almost everywhere. The banks,' 
ivhich are of mould,' arO steep and high, rendering irrigation impossible. The 
river, like most hill streams, is subject to violent and sudden floods in the rains,* 
occasionally overfliowing its high banks, the ifatex’-level sometimes rising 
30 feet. l*he inundations benefit the flooded lands,* blit, oi;^ing to their short ' 
duratioti, little deposit is left. There is no* appreciable diluvial or alluvial Hoti&n 
of this river, which has no lowland formation or Parganah Narwan,' 

which lies oh its left bank, is comtposed almost entirely of Jiajml or black soil. 
The well-known abhorrence of this river displayed by orthodox; Hindus is 
accounted for by numerous legends df a more or less puerile Character [see 
Mibzaptjr], 

The Chandraprabhft enters Majhw&t' hear the krge village of Baburi, and 
pursuing an easterly course through the centre of the 
parganah, is joined by the Gadhai about six miles above 
the junction with the KarmndsS. It contains a little water in the dry seasonf^/ 
which is somewhat utilized for irrigation. It flows into the Karmiiasd at 
Halnd, 22 miles south-east of Benares. 

The Gadhaf, entering the district at the southern extremity of Dhds, flows 
Gadhai. northwards for about six miles, forming for that distance* 

the boundary between this parganah' and Majhwar, It then 
turns to the south-east and joins the Ohandraprabha at the village of Gardri 
In the dry season it is an empty bed ; but iu the rains, in Consequence of the 
low level of the adjacent country, its waters spread out to an expanse of two* 
miles in breadth. 


Chandtaprabha. 


At present (1882) tliereis no canal in the district, but the Benares brancll 
Canals, of the proposed Sarda canal will pass through the south-east 

of parganah Kaswdr and north-west of parganah Deh&t 
Atti&nat, falling into the Gfanges to the south' of the city of Benares. Its ooursef 
ih this district will be almost in a straight line and its length about 21 miles. 
There are numerons small lakes or jhils throughout the district, but few of 

lAkesSna jMls. - worthy of mention are—(1) the 

Barepurjhil in parganah Sheopnr, four miles north of 
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Benares: it is about a mile long from north to south/with long arms stretching out 
to the west and south-east; (2) the Koth jhjl in parganah Athgaon, eight miles 
north-west of Benares: it is about IJ miles long and f mile broad; (3) the 
Kowdr jhil in parganah Kol Asia, 18 miles north-west of Benares : it is of a 
semi-circular shape, with a radius of about f mile; (4) the Rayal jhil in par¬ 
ganah Barhaul: it is about four to five miles long and two miles broad. Most 
of the lakes in this district are almost dry in the hot weather, and the largest 
one, Rayal, completely so. The depth of the water in them never exceeds eight 
feet, and averages about seven. 

The whole district is an alluvial plain formed by the deposits of the 

Ganges: it does not include any rock area. The Vindh- 
Geology. . 

yan boundary with the outliers has been traced with care,’’ 

writes Mr H. B. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, 

and Mirzapur includes them all,” The deposits of which the soil is composed 

^re of unknown depth, and our knowledge of the geology of the district is at 

present confined to the surface. A section of the upper layers generally gives 

loam 35 feet, blue sfit 30 feet, strong clay 20 feet, resting on a water-bed of 

reddish sand. 

Of the rivers in this district, none but the Ganges and the Giimti 
^ is navigated at any season of the year, though boats 

of considerable tonnage might pass along the Barna 
throughout its course in this district during the rains. The Ganges is navigable 
throughout the district during the whole year, hut, owing to sandbanks and 
Jsankar reefs, which occur at intervals, navigation is a matter of some difficulty 
for large boats, except in the rains. Corn in great quantities is brought 
from Gorakhpur and Azamgarh by the Gogra and Ganges; rice from Din&jpnr 
in Bengal by the Ganges ; and wheat and c^rhar from Farrukhabad, Allahabad, 
B&nda and Kfilpi by the Ganges and Jumna. By the Ganges also come stone, 
bricks, and wood for building from Ohundr, bk4sd from Mirzapur, and ghi from 
Ahraurfi. This river traffic has its centres in Benares and Mirzapur and “used 
to be enormous. The railways have absorbed much of the long-distance por¬ 
tion of it ; but the short-distance traffic between Mirzapur, Ghunar and Bena- 
yes has, during recent years, been little affected. The latter will, doubtless, go 
also to the railway as soon as the Ganges bridge is completed. The Gdmti is 
uavigable by the largest country vessels from the end of June to November, 
and, during the remainder of the year, as far as Jaunpur, by boats of lOO 
piaunds burden. The passage, except in the height of the rains, is a most 
tedious one, as tbc distance bjr water is about three times longer tbau by Jaud. 


Navigation, 
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The traffic upwards consists of stone slabs and pedestals for su^ar-mills froa^i 
Chuuar, and grain of aJl kinds from Bengal; downwards, of sugar and indigo 
from Jaanpur. The completion of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway will 
almost entirely destroy this carrying trade. 

Benares is fortunately situated, both* as regards its means of communica¬ 
tion with adj-acent districts and of inter-eommunication 
Communic^iions . ra^l different parts of its own. The Ohandauli 

tahsil is intersected throughout its entire length by the East Indian Railway, 
which, leaving the Mirzapur district a short distance beyond AhraurA road 
station, enters Balhupur three miles south of Ramnagar, and pursuing an 
east-north-east direction, traverses parganahs Dhiis and Barhaul, and 
then enters parganah Zamaniah in Ghazipur. The main line runs for 2S 
miles in this district 5 the stations are Moghal Sarfn junction in Dhus and Su- 
kaldiba in BarliauL A branch line, six miles in length, runs from Moghal Sar^i 
to Dumri opposite Benares city, where the grand trunk road crosses the 
Ganges. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which has its present terminus 
at Benares, runs through the Benares tahsil in a north-westerly direction for 
about 23 miles, traversing parganahs Dehat Amdnat, Bheopur, Athgdou and 
Kol Asia, and thence to Jaunpur. It has five stations in this district, w,, 
Benares (Rajghdt), Benares Cantonments, Sheopur, Bi\batpur (or Mangdii) 
and Phulpur. The new projected railway from Benares to Palamau takes its de¬ 
parture from Mughal Sarai, travelling south-east into the Shdhabdd district. 
Its exact course has not yet been determined. 

The character of the country, and the geological formation of the soil, 
which is largely impregixaied with kankar^ are both 
favourable to good roads. The machinery by which 
traffic and communication are carried on consists, (besides the two lines of rail¬ 
way just mentioned) of five first-class metalled roads leading to adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, and a complete network of district nnmetalled roads. The total mileage 
in the district of each class of roads at the present time 188 * 3 ) is as follows,: 
first class, 120|; second class, 223^ ; and third class, 1374; total, 481f miles. 
Besides these, there are the village tracks sometimes culled fourth-class 
roads. 


and road. 


The five metalled roads all radiate from Benares itself. In this enumer- 
Metaiied roads: tlie ation the grand trank road is counted twice over, as 
grand trunk. Calcutta and west to Allahabad. The 

former, or Benares-Oalcutta road, after skirting the north-east flank of the city 
for about four miles, crosses the Ganges at E^yghdt, and pursuing an easterly 
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^ireetios, intersects parganahs JRdlliupur, Mawai, Dliiis, Majhwar and Narwau 
of the Chandauli tahsil. It leaves the district at Naubatpur on the Karmnasaj at 
a distance of 28 miles from Sikraul, the civil station of Benares. The railway 
has absorbed most of the former traffic, but considerable quantities of corn and 
glii are still imported along it from Sasseram and JahAnabSd. On the route are 
Dumri, Moghal Sarai, Chandauli (where there is a bungalow) and Naubatpur, 
The grand trunk road to Allahabad is a continuation to the west of the 
above road. • After traversing Deh§fc Amanat and Kaswar, it leaves the latter 
parganah at its south-w-est corner, at a distance from Benares of 22 miles. 
Country cloths from Edja Tal^o, and oil, fuel and sugar ffom the adjoining 
districts, are imported along it. It passes Mohan Sar^i, R'dja Talao, MirzS 
Mur^-d (where there is a travellers’ bungalow) and Tamaehab^d. 

The road from Benares to Jaunpur pursues a north-westerly direction, 

tbhe B a es Jaun^u parallel to and adjoining the Oudh and Rohib' 

khand Railway, and leaves the district at the north 
of Kol Asia, Its length in the district is 19| miles. The imports along it 
are sugar, wheat, and other grain from Jaunpur and Azamgarh, and sheep and 
goats from Sultdnpur in Oudh. This road and the Azamgarh road are the only 
ones on which there is any export traffic. This traffic consists of foreign goods 
in transit, toys, embroidered cloths, brass vessels, &e. The greater part of the 
exported goods manufactured in Benares consists of embroidered and brocaded 
cloths, all of which are consigned by rail when practidable. The principal 
places on and near this road are Sheopiir, Baragaon, Basni and Phiilpur, 

The Azamgarh road (imperial) leaves Benares on the north, and pursuing 

„ a northerly direction, traverses Sheopur and Katehar 

The Benares-Azamgarll. ^ t 4 

for a little more than 16 miles, bugar, molasses ana 

country cloths are imported along it. Oholapur, where there is a police-station 

and a bridge over the JSand, is on this road, 10 miles from Sikraul. 

The Gh 'zfpur road, leaving Benares on the north, pursues a north-easterly 

The Benares-Gha- course, throughout Sheopur, Jalhupur and Katehar, for 18 J 

miles, as far as the Giimti. It crosses that river below 

Kaithi, by a bridge-of-boats in the dry season and by a ferry in the rains. Sugar 

and gur are imported along it into Benares. The principal places on and near 

the route are Sarnath, the site of some well-knowu Buddhist remains, Chaabepur 

and Kaithi, At the last of these places there is a bungalow for travellers. 

From the Sheopur railway station there is now a good metalled road 

connecting it with the Benares-Jaimpur road. The 

Hallway feeders. station at B^batpnr or Mangari, at the south. 

3b 


The Benares- Azamgarh. 


Bailway feeders. 
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parganah Kol Asia, is connected by a metalled road with tlie important tillages! 
of Baragaon and Basni. The Phtiipnr station is connected with the main road 
from Benares to Jaunpur by a road which is now being I’aised and bridged, 
and a similar road connects it with the Ghdzipur district. 

The most important of the unmetalled roads are the following (the 
. mileage according to the most recent information being 

nmetalledroads. ^dded in brackets):—(I) The Bindhorfi road (151 miles) runs 

from Sikraul, vid Sindhora;, to the Jaunpur district. Along this there is consider¬ 
able traffic, as SindhorA is a large cloth and grain mart, exporting chiefly to 
Benares city. The road crosses the N&nd by a masonry bridge. (2) The 
Siristi or Baldagh^fc road (114 miles) runs front Benares, Jalhdpur and 
Siristi, to the (janges opposite Baliid. This road greatly expedites communi¬ 
cation between the northern parrs of Chandauli tahsfl and Benares, as it saves 
a long detour by Sakaldilri, Moghal Sarai and ItajghSt. 0) The Niyar road 
(14| miles) leads from Bersares m‘d BelA and JNiy&r to the Jaunpur and Axam- 
garb districts. (Jrain and indigo (from the Bela indigo factory) are the princi¬ 
pal commodities carried along it. (4) The Sult&npur road from Benares W 
Sultopiir old cantonments (8 miles) was metalled when there were troops at 
Bult&npur, but now it is little used. Sultjinptlr is still the practice-ground for 
the battery of artillery stationed at Benares. (5) The road from Chandaul?,' 
tid Sakaldihfi, to Sasaupur (19| miles) is at present little better than a cart- 
track and in many places impassable in the rains j it is intended shortly to raise 
and bridge this road between Ghandauli and SakaldihS. 

The only bridge over the Ganges is the one of boats between Dumri and 
Bajgh^fct, the lease of which is given out at Rs. 22,500 
annually. The violence of the cun'ent in the rains neces¬ 
sitates its removal before the first freshets come down. Its place' is then takeu 
by a ferry, and the passage is often one of considerable difficulty and delay, 
taking in high floods as much as 1 ^ hours. The Oadh and Rohilkhand Hailway 
Company is now (1883; engaged in constructing a railway bridge across tho 
Ganges from- the Rajghat fortification, a little to the north of the present ferry. 
On the Giimti there are two bridges of boats, one where the Ghd-zipur, and 
the other where the Azamgarb, road crosses it* The Barna is crossed by five* 
bridges, three of which are in Sifcraul or the civil station, the fourth is the 
railway bridge a little higher up the stx'eam, and the fifth is on the Panchkosi 


bridges. 


xroad at Rdmeshar. Of the three first mentioned one is a bridge of boats, and 
the other two are of stone and iron respectively. The N4nd is bridged at 
Phiilpur on the Jaunpur road, and at Ghartama and Chol&pur on the Sind-horfi^ 
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aad Azamgarh roads. The Gadhai is crossed by the Alinagar-Baburi and the 
OhandauH-Baburi roads; at both these places it is bridged. 

The Karmnasa is bridged where the grand trunk road to Calcutta crosses, 
it near ifaubatpur. The bridge is of masonry and was completed in 1831, 
after many previous unsuccessful attempts, made by pious Hindus, anxious 
to save travellers from the necessity of fording this river of bad repute. E4i 
Bhara Mai, the minister of Himmat Bahadur, the Gosh4in leader ; Ahilya BM, 
the famous Marhatta princess of Indore, living about 1780 ; NSna Farnavis, 
the Marhatta prime minister-of the PeshwA—these were among the number that 
tried and failed. The present bridge is attributed to Raja Patni Mai, whose 
munificence was shown at Mathura in the construction of the Siva Tal [see 
Grouse’s Mathura^ p* 136]. 

The ferries across the Ganges are at Bafehar and Tarapnr*ta the MirzSpor 
district; at Ramnagar and the city gl'Ats, at one of which, 
Eajghdt, there is a bridge of boats from November to, 
June; and at Taritipur, Mokalpur, Sarsaul, Chandrauti and Kaitbi. On the 
Gumti there are ferries to the Jaunpur and Gh'zipur districts at Bultanipur, 
Eajl^, Babatpur, Dhaurahr^, Rajwarf and Kaitbi. The ferries on the Barna 
are at Ramesfaar and at places round Benares city. On the Nand there is a 
private ferry at Rauna in Katehar on the Niy4r road, but the solitary boat is 
only for the accommodation of passengers and merchandise, and the large carrying 
traffic along the road is much impeded by the buffaloes having to unload and 
swim across the streajn. There is another private ferry at Bilari, a village in 
Kol Asia. On the Karranasa there are ferries in the rains at Kakhraita on 
the Zamaniah road at the south-east extremity of Narwan, and at AhlWpur 
on the DharauH road in Majhwdi\ The Alinagar-Baburi road crosses the 
Ohandraprabhfi at Baburi, where there is a ferry in the rains. 

There are five encamping-grounds for troops—three on the grand trunk 
Encamping- J'oad, at Rajfl ka Talao, Jalflpur and Jagdis ki Sarai; one 
grounds; Jaunpur road at BAbatpur i and one on the GbAzipur 


road at Chaubepnr. 

There is only one dak bungalow in the district, and that is in canton*- 
^ ^ ^ ment; but there are six inspection bungalows ^chaukia )— 

five on the grand trunk road and one on the Ghazipur 
road. Those on the first-mentioned road are at Naubatpur, Ohandauli,. 
Moghal Sarai, RajA Talao, and Mirza MurAd ; that on the last-mentioned road 
is at Kaitbi. Native sarAis are found on all the principal roads in the 
district. 
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In the following 
Distances, 


table will be found the distances from Benaroa of the 
principal places in the district, the mileage being 
measured by road • — 


Town or village. 

Distance in 
miles. 

Town or village. 

Distance 
in miles. 

Alinagar 

10 

Mirza Murad ... ... 

14 

Babatpur 

10 

Moghal Sar.ai ... ... 

30 

Balud Sarai 

14 

Phuipur 

18 

Baragaon «.« 

12 

1 Pindra 

14 

Basni 

1 12 

Ramnagar 

4 

Chandanli ... ... 

20 

Eoliania or Gobindpur 

6 

Chaubepur or Jujbar patti 

10 

Sakai (li ha *•« 

20 

ChoUpar 

10 

Sarnath 

4 

Bhaurahra 

34 

Sayjid-raja 

24 

Bumrior E6jgh4t ... 

4 

Sheopur ... 

1 


The climate of Benares is, except in the cold season, of a moist and relax- 
Climate character, resembling in this respect that of Bengal. 

It is considered much cooler in the cold season than the dis¬ 
tricts farther east and south. If the vital statistics of the city can bo trusted* 
Benares, notwithstanding the density of its population, must bo held to rank 
high as regards healthiness among the towns of the North- VVostoru Provinces and 
Oudh. The mean ratio of deaths per 1,009 of the population for the fivo years 
1877-81 was only 26‘67 as compared with the provincial average of 38-05. 
The other characteristics of the climate present little that is unfamiliar to the 
residents of other places in these provinces. Dust-storms, followed by heavy 
showers of rain and hail, are common in March and April. The hot winds blow 
very intermittently and by the time they reach this district, generally have little 
force. Tatfis, or grass mats for cooling the air, are, therefore, of little use. 
Owing to the easterly winds thafprevail during the raius, that season is said 
to he cooler here than in more up-country districts. The most unhealthy 
months in the year are August and September, and these are the seasons of 
oholeia and fever. The latter disease.is not, however, ordinarily of a virulent 
type. After the close of the rains, which conclude with occasional showers 
about the commencement of October, the wind veers round to the west, and, with 
more oi less variation, continues in this direction from November to Jane, In 
January, February, and March, it often blows from the north and northleast, 
and in those months the wind is occasionally accompanied by rain. The wintof 
pionths in Benares are described as deliglitfully pleasant—cool, dry, and bracing, 
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In the follo'vv'ing table, kindly supplied by Mr. S. A. Hill, B.Sc., Meteo¬ 
rological Reporter to Government, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, are shown the readings of the barometer and thermo¬ 
meter, the humidity of the atmosphere, and the rainfall for the ten years 
1872-81 : — 


o — o • 

OO CO 

pj fc;: 

C8 w 83 03 

cu — a; 


Rainfall in inches. 




48 

6*80 

0*10 

74 

!2 10 

21-7U 

78 

7*20 

1 9*20 

71 

i 4 30 

4 00 



Mean c 
total < 
the year 


or) 

of I 29*5 



31 30 36*30 65-33 46*10 26-80 27*90 SO'SC 46‘80 26 40 33*40 


The mean temperature was given by Prinsep at 77^F., which agrees close¬ 
ly with the mean for the ten years shown in the above table, m3., 77'4^P. 
The average rainfall for ten years shown above was 35'96 inches ; but, as will 
be seen from the following table, it varies considerably in the different 
tahsils:— 


Number of years . . 

Rain-gauge station. on ^_hich average 


Benares 



... 

18 

36*73 

Bitto 

«•« 



32 to 34 

39*32 

Bitto observatory ... 

• a. * 

..a 


14 

39 70 

Chandauli 

aaa 

• ** 

•*«> 

18 

- 41*71 

Gangdpur ... 




18 

36*41 
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PAET II. 

ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

The fauna of the district are generically few and those of the most ordi* 
Wild animals, speoies. Antelope frequent the strip of land on the left 

l)irds and reptiles. bank of the Ganges, north of the Benares city and east of 
the Gh^zipur road, particularly the Jdlhupur pargauah and the grass jangles 
of Rdmchandipur. They are seldom met with at any distance from this tract,^ 
and such as are so found seem to be stray ones and never multiply. This points 
to the conclusion that all the deer in the Benares, tahsi] are descended from tliose 
originally imported to stock the antelope preserves of the Benares r^ja at Ramna 
in Jalhupur. Wild-fowl of all kinds abound on the rivers and lakes of the district 
The numbers of deaths by suakea and wild auim.als recorded during the three 
years 1879-81 were, by the former 241, and by the latter 6, giving an average 
of 82 per annum. Statistics for the years previous to 1879 da not distinguish 
between the deaths caused by these two classes of destroying agents. 

All the domestic animals usually found in northern India oxisu in this dia¬ 
nimals trict, but the camelis rare, and tho local breed of ponies 
is an exceedingly poor one. Of horned caitlo there are ua 
particular breeds peculiar to Benares, nor are cattle brod to any extent or on 
any system. The best breed of bullocks in the district comes from the Makan.- 
pur fair, held near Oawnpore in January. These are used principally as draught 
cattle and vary in price from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 the pair. By far the largest 
proportion of working cattle come from the Barh^mpur fair, hold near Arrah 
twice' a year, about February and April ; they are utilized for all purposes, for 
the pack, draught and ploughing, and sell from 8s. 50 to Eis, 80 tho pair. They 
are said to be distinguishable from home-bred cattle by tlioir greater breadth, 
of muzzle and by the shortness of their horns. Bullocks are imported by the 
people themselves, chiefly frpm Barhampur, or by agents who visit the smaller 
and more distant fairs, such as Sitaiaarhi in Tirhut, and buy a second-rate 
kind of animal fitted only for ploughing. These agents, who are chiefly Brafii. 
mans, dispose of their bullocks at a large profit. They give from one to three 
years’ credit, charging interest at the rate of six &rias in the rupee per annum, 
or nearly 40 per cent. The indigenous breed of bullocks is of a, low class. 
The usual price of common plough bullocks is from Rs. 30 to Rs, 35 the pair. 

There are no recognized indigenous breeds of buffaloes j almost all those 
employed as beasts of burden are imported from Jaunpur, Gorakhpur, or the 
hanks of the Jumna. These latter are known as JamndpdHs and are much 
prized, fetching from Rs. 15 ta Ra. 25 each. Of goats there are two recognized 
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breeds, tbe eoihmdn coantry goal; and the Jamnapdri, The former costs tisual-^ 
ly from Ee. 1 to Rs. 3, and the latter from Es. 2 to Rs. 6. Owing partly to 
tnnrrain, but chiefly to the extension of cultivation, which has limited the ex¬ 
tent of grazing ground, sheep are ^aid to be less plentiful now than they were 
a few years agd. Good four-teeth shefep cannot now be purchased in Benares 
under Rs. 40 per score, but not long ago the prices ranged,* according to size* 
and breed, frond Hs. %0 td 30. The practice of letting out sheep to be penned 
on the lands of zaminddrs and tenants is common. The folding fees are as 
frequently paid in kind as in cash. 

The fish are of the kinds described in former volumes of this series. A 
T h aai persons nfake fishing in the Ganges their sole means of 

livelihood, but all the mailahs or boatmen, more dr less, 
follow this avocation. Comparatively few fish are caught in the rains; The? 
season when most fiahing is dbne is the hot weather, as the 'iJv'ater then gets 
low and clear. The commoner methods in tfse iu this district are four : by 
hook and line, by the pdrkd or grating, by the’ chop or cortical basket, and by 
nets. 

For a Scientific list of the flora of the district the introduction to the fourth 
volume of this series may be consulted. The trees are the 

7i‘66S. ** 

same as those found in the Dodb, and the parganahs df fhd 
Benares tahsil are said to be the best wooded. The commonest of all trees is 
the mango. The bamboo is largely cultivated, bat never at any distance from a 
homestead. Frhit trees of every description abound throughout the district, 
and Benares is especially famous for its mangoes and guavas. 

The district cannot boatst of a scientific system of agriculture, but it still 
System of agricul- bear a very fair compatison with the other districts of 
these provinces. Its dense population and small area have' 
Combined to produce tWo results which tell against a comparison. The first of 
these is that the land is now held in such small quantities that the cultivators 
cannot afford to let it lie fallow < this accounts for the popular idea* that the 
same land now gives actually less produce than it did 50 years ago. The other 
result is the reclamation of land hitherto considered too poor for cultivation, 
and this is a process which is continually going on. From the dampness and 
comparative warmth of the winter and from the early setting in of the rains*,• 
the harvests are a little earlief here than in the Doab and western districts. 
The autumn crops are harvested in October, and the spring crops early in March. 
The practice of sowing several autumn crops together obtains universally in 
this district, the spring crops are mostly sown separately. With the except 
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tion of peas and gram, the latter are all, as a rule, sown in October in landsf 
that have been allowed to lie fellow throughout the rains. The cultivators tliem^ 
selves do nearly all the labour of ploughing, sowing^ cutting, &c* When hired 
labour is employed, the hire is usuallj^* paid in kind. The fee for cutting grain 
is almost uniform throughout the district, viz,, one sheaf out of every twenty- 
five. In practice this amounts to about one-twentieth of the produce. The 
autumn harvest is looked upon by the agricultural community only as a tem^ 
porary means of subsisting, and it is on the success of the spring cereals and 
the sugarcane crop that they depend for paying their rent and making their 
profit. 

The ploughs in common use are the khnthard for light soils, and the 
Agricultural im- Muhard with a much larger spike for heavy ground. The 
plements. other implements* commonly used by the cultivators are 

too well known to need description : they are the pharsd^ or large hoe ; the 
koddH^ or small hoe ; the JcJnirpd or khurpi^ for cutting grass and weeds ; the 
hatisid^ or sickle ; the ghardnsd^ or chopping knife, with which sugarcane 
and Ihdsd are cut; and the nihmd^ or chopping block, on which these em 
cut 

Irrigation is carried on from wells, jhils, tanks, and occasionally from rivers^,* 

. ^ and water is found all over the district at a distance 

Irrigation, , from the surface of 30 to 35 feet. The cost of making 

an earthen well is about 8s. 5; if the well be lined with bricks, it may amount 
to Rs. 500. Jhil water is largely utilized for irrigation, first in October and 
November for rice cultivation, later on in the cold weather for the cereal 
crops, and during the hot weather,'whatever is not required for watering 
cattle, is used to irrigate sugarcane. Indeed, sugarcane is always largely 
cultivated in the vicinity of tanks and jhfls. None of the rivers of the dis¬ 
trict is much utilized for irrigation, partly because the lowlands which border 
them require no artificial waterings, and partly on account of the low level of 
the water in the dry seasons, when alone irrigation is necessary. Water for 
this purpose might be drawn from the larger rivers by canals, but their con¬ 
struction would be of little use, as the lowlands they would pass through 
already produce luxuriant crops of sugarcane without watering. The Nand 
might very profitably be made into a reservoir for water during the dry season 
by throwing a dam across it before it Joins the Guinti. It has no lowlands 
surrounding it, and consequently its water could be largely utilized. At 
present it is all but dry in the hot weather. The Barn^ is dammed in this way 
across its mouth, and is, to some extent, used for irrigation. 
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The chief autumn crops are sugarcane, Indian-eorn, rice, cotton, the pulses 
arhar^ mothi, and xird^ the millets bdjrd^ jodr^ and sdnicdxi^ 
and the fibres san and pafud. The principal spring crops 
are barley, wheat, peas, gram, oats, and oilseeds (till). Sugarcane is the prin¬ 
cipal agricultural product of the district. It is grown in every parganah, in 
every village, and by every class of cultivators. In parganahs Pandrah and Kol 
Asia, it is estimated that there is never less than one-fourth to one-third of the 
cultivated area taken up with it. In the ^aT^Hands along the banks of the rivers 
it is planted in February (Magh); and, although perfectly inundated, it does 
not suffer from this cause, so long as the tips of the leaves remain above the 
water. -In these lands, although it is never irrigated, it grows with great vigour; 
but it does not yield gur^ or unrefined sugar, to such an extent as the cane grown 
on the higher and artificially irrigated lands. In the latter description of lands 
it is sown between February and the middle of April (Magh, Phalgun and Chait), 
and in the lighter soils is read^" to cut in December (Aghan); but in the better soils - 
it is left in the ground till January or February. M%h (January-February) 
and Phdlgun (February-March) are reckoned by the natives the best months 
in which to manufacture gvr. After Phalgun, although the produce is the 
same, the juice is thin, and the gtir sticky and of an inferior quality. The 
lands to be sown with sugarcane are either ploughed up and allowed to remain 
fallow from the commencement of the rains, or are sown with san, nrd, or peas. 

Indian-corn (junhari) is cultivated to a considerable extent by the market- 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of the city of Benares, and, to a less extent, in 
small patches round the outlying villages, priticipally for home consumption.' 
It is sown, at the commencement of the rains, in rich, well-cultivated land. The 
Eoeris and others of the market-gardener class collect the salt earth that crum¬ 
bles off the walls of houses, and this, in preference to manure, they apply to the 
roots of the plants. It is said to cause vigorous growth of the ear and large¬ 
sized grain. The plant ripens in August, about two months after it is sown. 
Kacliari, or the rainy-season melon, is almost always sown with Indiau-corn. 
The seeds are put into the ground at intervals of about one yard. The fruit is' 
ready either at the same time as, or rather earlier than, the maize. The pulse 
motM is the poorest of all the autumn crops. When sown for seed it is put. 
invariably in poor dsari lauds, where absolutely nothing else will grow. In these, 
although it remains stunted, it produces seed. One to two sers are sown per- 
bigha I under very favourable circumstances this may return ten sers of grain* * 
There are two varieties of hemp—saw and papid —grown in this district, which 
closely resemble < each other. The former is grown to a great extent^ and m 

4b 
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usually followed by sugarcane; but very little of the latter kind is grown. Garden 
vegetables are only culiivated by the market-gardeners in the lands adjoining 
the city of Benares, principally for the consumption of the European community. 

The only product of the district of which a great part is exported is tU% or 
oilseed. The large urban population and the small size of the district do not 
admit of the exportation of any of the oi’dinary necessaries of life. On the 
other hand, grain is largely imported by road from the surrounding districts, 
and by water from Lower Bengal. 

As regards droughts, Benares may be said to occupy an intermediate posi- 
Famiaes and scar- between the centres of distress in Upper India and in 
Bengal, and is less severely affected with scarcity than 
either of the regions to the east and west. In the earlier famines—1770, 
1783 and 1803, but especially in that of 1837-38—the district suffered, hut 
the records are too scanty to afford much information. In 1860-61 tho famine 
in the upper parts of these provinces was not felt as far east as Benares* 

In 1868, although the heav}" rainfall of September spread more or less 
over the whole district, yet there was considerable failure of crops and sharp 
suffering. The earlier rice crops failed, and the later crop {jarkan rice) was 
only saved by the exertions of the cultivators, in digging earthen wells and 
utilizing to the utmost the water of jhils and tanks. The outturn of the 
spring crops was fair, varying from three-quarters to one-half the average, 
and soipe portion of the autumn crops was also preserved. But the high prices 
ruling towards the middle of 1869 discovered much distress, and it was neces¬ 
sary to open poor-houses and give charitable relief for several months. The 
relief operations were started in the city about the 11th August, and chased 
about the 11th November ; the daily average was 1,319, the greatest number, 
2,34:0, being reached in the week ending 15th September, and the least, 548, 
in the week ending 3rd November. The cost was Rs, 4,790-4-5, but local 
donations and contributions by the central committee amounted to Rs. 10,942-5-0. 
Of the balance Rs. 1,152-5-0 w^as given to the blind asylum at Sikraul and 
the rest invested in Government securities for a future occasion. [See Henvey^s 
Narrative of the Drought and Famine which prevailed in the North-Western 
Provinces during 1868-69-70.] 

The great Bengal famine of 1874 was to a slight extent also felt in the Be¬ 
nares district, but it nowhere in these provinces attained the dimensions of even 
a severe scarcity. In 1877-79 there was unusual want in Benares consequent on 
high prices, but nothing more. The city of Benares was visited by beggars 
and others who came to find food or. die on the banks of the sacred Ganges. 
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The time of greatest pressure was June, July, and part of August, 1878. 

There was no particular locality in the district that showed extreme distress. 

The only relief work found necessary was opened in the city from 28th June 

till SOih September. The largest attendance was in July, when it reached 

7,006. The aggregate number reliev^ed by poor-houses was 6,318 in July, 

8,951 in August, and 588 in September. No portion of the cost of relief in 

this district was borne by Government. 

Nearly all the stone required for building purposes is brought from the 

^ , quarries in the Mirzapur district by river. From the kan^ 

Bmldiiig materials. . . • -t 

kar found in the district excellent lime ]s made. Timber 

for building purposes is said to be plentiful. The prices of building materials 

do not differ appreciably from those given for other districts in the division 

[see Mibzapur and Azamoarh]. 


PART iir. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 

The first estimate of the population published by authority was made in 

_ , 1847, but it was not a census in the proper sense of the 

Population. mi - , 

term. The nest enumeration in 1853 was a real census ; 

it was a counting of the people and not merely of the houses. Later enume¬ 
rations were made in 1865 and 1872, the results of which have been published 
in bulky volumes. The pi'ocesses of the earlier censuses of the Benares divi¬ 
sion, especially those of the years 1865 and 1872, were undoubtedly defective; 
and the light thrown upon their results by the recent census of 1881 shows 
that, owing to omissions in 1865 and 1872, no reliance can be placed on the 
figures of those years. A cornparisson of the results of previous enumerations 
wdth those of the late census led the Deputy Superintendent of Census Opera¬ 
tions in 1881 to conclude that, while there was an under-statement of the po¬ 
pulation in 1865 and 1872, there was an over-statement in 1853. Details of 
the earlier censuses may, therefore, be safely omitted, for probably no accurate 
deduction could be drawn from them. The following table shows the total po¬ 
pulation, distinguishing between Hindus and non-Hindus, and the density per 
square mile as given in the various census reports :— 


iS47 

1S53 

IS63 

1872 

1881, 


Census of 


Total as 3 Muhamiiittdaus j Uenaicy per 

pnpnlation. nmgus. and others. sqtiiare mile 



741,4-26 

676,050 

65,376 


851,767 

769,116 

82,641 

>«* 

801,767 

725,623 

76.144 


794,039^ 

714,610 

79,6v9 


892.684 

801,556 

91,128 



Increase or 
decrease. 

+110,3S1 

-1-49,990 

7,728 

4-98,645 
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Passing to the details of the last census, we find that in the nine years 
Census of 1881 18 72-81 the total population had apparently increased by 

98,645, or 12*4 per cent. But, while the increase in the 
males was 44,259, or only 10*8 per cent., the increase in the females wag 
54,386, or 14 per cent. It is on this higher rate of apparent increase of 
females, as compared with males, that Mr. White mainly bases his reasoning 
that the recorded increase is not real. The greater part of this increase seems 
ow’ing to the more accurate counting at the late census. The totals by religion, 
and the density^ according to the 1881 census, are shown for each parganah 
and tahsil in the following table :— 




Hindus, 

Muhamma¬ 

dans, 

• 

R 

5 


Christians, 

Co 

Grand total. 
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H 
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s 
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Eq 

*3 

§ 

Pq 

2 

" 

Deh&t Amfi.nat (in- 
cludiug lioliti). 
Kasw&r Sark^r ... 
Eandrah ... 

Katehar 

Suita nipur 

Eol Asia 

Athgaon 

Mbeopur ... 

Jalhdp^r 

188,965 

S9,354 

84,661 

71,958 

7,669 

66^641 

24,66t-’ 

44,28f- 

26,377 

93,231 

14,505 

17,166 

36.129 

3,796 

32,768 

12,241 

20,897 

13,442 

50,^75 

736 

1,744 

2,014 

260 

,8,409 

747 

5,636 

423 

24,911 

360 

846 

984 

128 

1,678 

371 

2,578 

2»7 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

... 

.. 

1,363 

• •• 

4 

12 

247 

16 

1 

646' 

•»w 

‘**3 

*“6 

a 

122 

8 

2 

t»s 

»•» 

241,107 

30,090 
36 396 
73,975 
7,919 
70,062 
26,419 
50,121 
26,816 

118,689 

14,865 
18,013 
37,119 
3,924 
34,451 
12,615 
28,597 
13 667 

4,549 

699 

768 

747 

719 

814 

726 

1,588 

693 

00 

Tahsil total ... 

494,516 

244,176 

65,734 

32,073 

7^ 

1_ 

5 

1,646 

687 

2 

.. 

561,906 

276,940 

1221-6 

•;:*S 

§1 

p«tp 

|KaswaTEaj& ... 

86,466 

42,153 

4,007 

■I,98l 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 


89,473 

44,134 

761-8 

f 

I! 

1 

si 

\ 

Barhaul 

Barah ... 

Dhus 

Mawai 

•Aahwari 

MajhwSc 

Natwan ... 

^ Rdlhupur 

34,931 

26,176 

22,223 

10,486 

18,534 

42,608 

41,016 

26,054 

17,564 

13,291 

10,988 

5,2»4 

9,832 

21,433 

20,613 

12,14C 

1,854 

8,131 

2,306 

1,600 

9U 

► 2,836 
‘ S,6S7 

> 4,352 

944 

1,704 

1,152 
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421 

1,432 

1,373 

2,197 
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1 

1 

U 
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... 

36-86 
. 9,307 
24,529 
12,089 

19.445 

46.446 
43 681 
29,417 

18,498 

14,996 
' 12,140 
6,090 
9,7 6^ 
22,866 
2 >,986 
14,342 

637 

623 

545 

7U 

60S 

605 

410 

1,050 


Tahsil total ... 

, 221,024 

ll0,63f 

19,567 

9,984 
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51 

... 

... 

240,698 

120,670 

S74-4 


Railway trarellers 

551 

14( 

53 

> Ifl 

\ 

... 

4 

... 

... 

... 

608 

156 

»*« 

_ 

District total ... 

rPL _ _ • 

801,65C 

i 397,lOi 

> 89,361 

1 44,04£ 

5 7 

6 

i 1,768 

738 

2 

... 

892,684 

441,900 

I 891-4 


The area in 1881 was returned at 998-0 square miles, but this is only 
approximately correct, and the true area cannot be known until the cadastral 
survey now in progress has been finished. The population, 892,684, was 
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distributed amongst three towns and 1,943 villages i tlie houses in the former 
numbered 27,234 ; and in the latter, 84,329. The males (450,784) exceeded 
the females ^441,900) by 8,884, or 2*0 per cent. The density per square mile 
was 894*4. The proportion of towns and villages per square mile was 1*9; and 
of houses, 111*7» In the towns 7*7 persons, and in the villages 8*0 persons, 
on an average, were found in each honsGk 

Following the order of the census statements, we find the persons returned 

as Christians belonged to the following races :—British- 
Christians by race. . 

bom subjects, 816 (225 females;; other Europeans, 59 
(32 females); Eurasians, 283 (158 females); and natives, 610 (323 females) 
The sects of Christians represented in Benares were the Churches of England 
and Rome, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists (Wesleyan and unspecified), 
and Greeks. The relative proportions of the sexes of the main religious divi- 
KelatiTe* proper- sions of the population were as follows :—^ratio to the total 
thT relf^ous of males, *5050 ; of females, '4950 ; of Hindus, 

divisions. *897^ ; of Muhammadans, ‘1001; and of Christians, *0020 : 

ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, *5046 ; of Muhammadan males 


to total Muhammadan population, *5070; of Christian males to total Christian 
population, 5826 ; and of Jain males to total Jain population, *2857, Of single 
Civil condition of persons, there were 190,287 males and 124,404 females; 
the population, married, 232,106 males and 225,282 females ; and of 


widowed, 28,391 males and 92,264 females. The total minor population 
al condi years of age) was 325,852 (I 56,862 females), 

tion and ages of the or 36*5 per cent. The following table will show at k 
population. glance the ages of the two principal classes of the popula¬ 

tion, with the number of single, married, and widowed at each of the ages 


given 



niNoos^ 

Muuammadans. 

swingle. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Single. 

Married. 


a> 

*3 

a 

a> 

o3 

S 

*5 

1 

o 

Female 

3 

•s 

o 

*3 

a 

pc, 

C 

*3 

_ 

a> 

*3 

a 

09 

j6 

*3 

1 

Up to 9 years, 

J 02,686 

96,153 

4,4^8 

9,0 S 2 

68 

149 

11,710 

[11,228 

156 

542 

a 

7 

10 

« 


82,765 

11,620 

11,448 

23,171 

248 

496 

4,416 

2,09 IS 

756 

2,148 

is 

26 

15 

„ 19 


12,394 

882 

16,366 

22,787 

510 

821 

U857 

240 

1,371 

2,658 

67 

61 

ml 

w 24 


mcKm 

366 

23,233 

31,707 

1,180 

1,942 

888 

113 

2 609 

3,629 

111 

184 

25 

„29 

>• 

5,147 

329 

30,445 

34,452 

2,028 

3,794 

387 

81 

3,177 

3,446 

189 

305 

Eli 

»,39 

*« 

4,813 

387 

51,506 

46,610 

4.084 

13,054 

262 

86 

5,654 

6,117 

333 

995 

40 

„ 49 


2,138 

203 

36,267 

23,14*^ 

4,83s 

19,642 

no 

61 

4,309 

3,044 

438 

1.717 

50 

« 59 

99 

1,22 J 

96 

21,3(16 

t*,600 

5,158 

19,089 

62 

39 

2 968 

f,138 

445 

1,967 

60 Sc upwards^ 


82 

14,698 

3,489 

7,818 

25.225 

54 

25 

2,212 

4^'6 

852 

2,709 


Total 


169,806 


208,716 

202,881 

25,927 

84,212 19,761 

ii3,969 

23,112 

22,108 

2,440 

7,971 
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Of Christians, two (one female) are returned as married under 10 yearsj 
and eight (three females) between 10 and 14^ there were two Christian 
Widows under 15, but none between 15 and 19. 

Of the total population, 129,253 (78,600 females , or 14*2 per cent., are 
Distribution by returned as born outside the limits of the district. Dis- 
birthplace. tributing the population according to education, we find 

that 843,160 (439,819 females), or 94*46 per cent., are returned as unable to 
read and write and not under instruction ; 39,263 (1,628 

Distribution ac-; / i 

cording to educa* females), or 4*4 per cent., are shown as able to read and 

write I and 10,261 (453 females), or 1*14 per cent, as 

under instruction. Of those able to read and write 35,556 (1,170 females), 

and of those under instruction 8,734 (209 females), were Hindus. The 

Muhammadans who come under these categories were 2,710 (128 females) and 

1,141 (67 females) respectively. Of the Christians, 995 (330 females) are 

returned as literate, and 386 (177 females) as under instruction. Of the others, 

two (both males) are shown as able to read and write. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by age 
luflrmities; pet- religions represented in the district. The 

fiouscf uosouudmind. i^ras 294 (82 females), or *03 per cent* The largest 

number, 89 (19 females^, were of the ages 30 to 40 years. Distributing them 
into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 252 (67 females) 5 Muhammadans, 39 
(15 females); and Christians, 3 (all males). The total number of blind persona 
’ Number of tbe returned as 1,822 (909 females), or *20 per cent. Of these, 
nearly a third, or 574 (309 females), were “ over 6^^’; 199 
(115 females) between 50 and 60 5 230 (125 females) between 40 and 50; 221 (99 
females)between30and 40; 238 (125females)between20 and 30; 98 (34females) 
between 15 and 20 ; 80 (33 females) between 10 and 16 ; 107 (40 females) between 
5 and 1(); and 75 (29 females) nnder 5 years. Of the total number, 1,637 (812 
females) were Hindus ; 181 (95 females) Muhammadans ; and 4 (2 females) 
Christians. Of deaf mutes there were 468 (193 females), or 
‘05 percent., the largest number, 82 (41 females;, appearing 
among persons "over 60.” Of these, 413 (163 females) were Hindus and 55 
(30 females/ Muhammadans. The last infirmity of which 
note was taken at the recent census was that of leprosy. 
There were 284 (51 females) afflicted with this disease. The percentage to the 
total population is *03, so that three in every ten thousand of the population were, 
on an average, lepers. Of the total number, 265 (47 females) were Hindus ; 
18 (3 females) Muhammadans ; and one (female) Christian. 


Deaf mutes. 


Xepers. 
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Caste,' a word derived by Sir H. M. Elliot from the Portnguese casta, 

* race’, ‘species’ ,is more especially applied to the distinc- 

CustGs of Sindos, 

tioDS of birth, tribe, locality, religion, and occupation 
that separate the Hindu population of India* On the subject of the rise and 
progress of castes much has been written in previous district notices [see 
particularly Muttra, Shahjahanpor, Moradabad, and Farukhabai^] ; and it 
would be out of place to enter on a lengthened discussion of this intricate 
subject at this late stage in the series of memoirs. It may be worth while, 
however, to remind the reader that the original Sanskrit name for caste is 
uarna, a word meaning ^ colour;’ and the theory that originally there were two 
castes, white and black, or Aryan and non-Aryan, the former including the 
early conquerors from Central Asia, and the latter the aborigines, is by some 
regarded as the simplest and at the same time the most correct exposition of 
the subject. It may appear to be open to objection on the ground that we 
find among the Aryans themselves, the supposed ‘ white race,’ three castes, viz,y 
Brahmans or priests, Kshatris or soldiers, and Vaisyas or the common people, 
whose profession was, according to the Bhagavadgitd, agriculture, cow-keep¬ 
ing, and commerce. How then, it might be asked, could the term ^ colour ’ 
{varna) possibly be used to mean ^ caste,’ when the three highest castes were, 

, on the hypothesis, all of the white race ? The answer to this objection is that 
the three so-called castes above mentioned were,Jn the early times of which 
we are speaking, merely three professions of the one great white race. To 
members of this race only was the terra varna originally applied, and all of 
them were relatively to the dark-skinned aborigines, of one caste, just as Euro¬ 
peans and natives constitute at present two well-marked classes of the com¬ 
munity, that might, without much stretch of language, be called distinct castes. 

The application of the term varna to the Sudras took place afterwards, 
as, indeed, that class only came iuto existence ^hen the relation of ^ con¬ 
querors ’ and ^conquered’ had became established, and when professions had 
become hereditary. By that time the expression ^ man of colour,’ meaning 
a man possessing caste, had become the recognized distinction of the ruling 
race, and from causes that can readily be conceived, it was extended to include 
the half'breeds and such of the aborigines as had adopted the customs of the 
conquerors and were, to a certain extent, admitted to association with them. 
Thus it came about that four castes were recognised, and these are alladed to 

The following brief account of Hindu castes in Benares has been supplied by the Hon’ble 
J?a|a Siva Frasad, o.s.r., whose pamphlet, m Hindi and Urdu, published at the Medical Hall 
Ff6ss, Benares, 1S7 i, gives a complete alphabetical list of the castes of these provinces, prepar¬ 
ed for the purpotes of the 1872 census. ’ 
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iu the older writings as chdr varna. The last of these, the Sudra, arose chiefiy 
in the first instance, as the result of intermarriages between the conquerors 
and the conquered, but its ranks were probably from the first recruited largely 
from the indigenous population, without any admixture of blood. Sorao 
authorities would deny the name Sudra to such of the aborigines as are com¬ 
monly regarded as ^low castes^’ and their touch as a defilement requiring bath¬ 
ing by the person subjected to it, and the washing of his clothes and all articles 
that may have been touched by the obnoxious individual. These low castes 
are the Ohanddls, Dorns, Chamars, ChfihrAs, &c. It should be further noted 
that many that properly belong to the fourth or Sudra division have, from time' 
to time, raised themselves to the second or third: for instance, the K^asths are 
just now striving to obtain recognition as Kshatris. 

The four-fold divisions of caste, although much insisted upon by earlier 
English writers, has been of late years generally regarded as unscientific, and 
as not corresponding with any actual divisions at present found among the 
people themselves. The late Mr. fiherring in his voluminous work on Eindu 
Tribes and Castes^ and Mr, Beames in his edition Of Sir H. M. Elliot’s Sttpple-^ 
mental Glossary^ have done much to throw into the shade the so-called tradi¬ 
tional account of the rise of castes. In the earlier censuses of these provinces 
that attempted to record caste distinctions, those, namely, of 1865 and 1872, the 
four-fold classification was generally adhered to ; but in the recent census the 
later views of ethnologists were deferred to, and the only trace of the old divi¬ 
sions we find is in the circumstance that Brahmans, E&jputs, and Banias are 
placed at the head of the principal Hindu castes,-the rest being enumerated in 
alphabetical order, an arrangement that gets rid of any competition as to 
relative rank that might have been raised regarding them. 

The castes above referred to as the principal Hindu castes are the three 


Principal Hindu castes.. 


first-mentioned, and all others with a population in the 
wliole Northt-Western Provinces and Oudh of 100,000 


or upwards. These may be given^ with the population of each in the Benares 


district, ranked in the order of numerical importance, thus 


General occupation. 


populationJ 


Females., 


Braliinan 

Chamar 

Alvir 

Kajput 

Bachhl 


Minister of Hindu religion, 
agriculturist! 

Currier, agriculturist . ... 

Cowherd 

Landowner, cultivator 
A griculturist ... 


104,092 

101,091 

80,088 

53,930 

41^834 
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Caste 



General occupation 



^ Bemales* 

Bhar 


••• 


Agriculturist 


86,407 

18,121 

Kurmi or Kunbi 

... 

• •a 

Landholder, cultivator 


29,849 

14,843 

Eabar 


•«« 

•«« 

Pdiki-bearer ««t 


28,876 

14,795 

Loh^r 

• •• 

... 


Blacksmith 

«•» 

20,994 

10,412 

Tell 



... 

Oilman 


19,728 

9,881 

Bhuinbar (by some regarded 
mans,) 

as Brah- 

Landholder, cultivator 


19,422 

9,788 

Bania 


••• 


1 Trader, money-lender, banker. 

18,353 

9,061 

Ealwar 

•«« 

«<*« 

• »» 

Distiller 

... 

17,696 

8,985 

E^yasth or Kayath 

... 

... 

Scribe 

... 

15,548 

7.830 

Eumh^c 




Potter 


16,237 

7.645 

Lonii 

»«• 

*«« 

... 

Salt-extractor 

... 

16,136 

7,348 

Gadaria 

««« 


«•! 

Shepherd 


12,610 

6,272 

iNai 

««• 

... 

... 

Barber 

... 

10,3 {4 

5,103 

Mallab. 


• a« 

... 

Boatman 

... 

9,870 

6.5S5 

SuB^r 

taa 

— 

• •• 

Gold and silver-smith 


7,714 

8.766 

Dhobi 

•«« 

... 


Washerman 


7,218 

3,665 

Tamol! 



... 

Betel-leaf and nut seller 


5,581 

2,819 

Pasi 

• •a 



Bowler, watchman 

... 

6,164 

2,541 

Khatik 



... 

Pig and poultry breeder 


6,087 

2,564 

Gos^in 


... 

»■« 

Devotee, saint 


4,109 

1,«4I 

Bhurji or BharbhunjS 

... 


Grain-parcher 

... 

[ 2,639 

1,288 

Bhat (by 
mans). 

some regarded as Brah- 

Genealogist, panegyrist 

... 

2,067 

997 

Mdli 

... 

... 

... 

Gardener 


1,730 

822 

Dom 

*«4 



Bamboo-basket maker 

««• 

1,217 

640 

Bhangi 

• • a 

... 

... 

Scavenger .•# 

• •V 

1,031 

500 

Barhai 

• •a 


... 

Carpenter 


808 

380 

Kori 




Weaver 


403 

182 

Ut 



... 

Cultivator 

... 

187 

46 

Dhamik 




Village messenger, watchman. 

122 

25 

Lodh^ 

•k. 



Cultivator ••• 


109 

43 

Ahar or Aheria 



Cattle-breeder 

»•« 

64 

IT 

Gdjar 


... 


Landholder, agriculturist 


42 

17 

Unspecified 

*•* 


•»« 


»•« 

105,849 

62,715 


Total 

... 



801,666 

397,109 


5b 
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Brahmans. 


We have at present no means of ascertaining the names of the Brahman 
clans actually represented in any particular district 
of these provinces, nor of the number in each clan, as 
at the I’ecent census it was decid’ed’ not to abstract these details from the 
schedules for any castes except E4jputs, Ahirs, and Giijars* The very slight 
degree of success that can be ascribed to the attempt {embodied in the separate 
volume of 5^.^ Statistics) as regards these castes, renders it less a matter of 
regret that it was not carried further. It should be observed, however, that the 
object of ascertaining the clans and their numbers had reference solely to the 
measures for repressing infanticide, and was not connected with ethnological 
inquiries. The tribes and sub-tribes of Brahmans are, however, well known, 
^nd have been exhaustively described by Mr. Sherring and mentioned in some 
detail in former notices of this series. These are all, doubtless, occasionally 
found in Benares, and it would unnecessarily enlarge the scope of this notice to 
attempt to enumerate them. It will suffice to state that the Sarwarid or Sarjii- 
pari division of the Kanaujid tribe is the one to which, it is believed, most of 
the resident Brahtyians of the district belong. By the census of 1872 its mem¬ 
bers were returned as numbering 56,963 out of a total for all Brahmans of 
90,972. IJo other tribe or sub-tribe is shown with as many as 5,000 members. 
These figures are of course only reliable with a large margin for error, the 
unspecified’’ numbering 15,539, while some who belong co the Sarwarid clau 
are shown separately under other designations. Descriptions of this division of 
Brahmans will be found in the Azamgaeh, Goeakhpub, and other notices, and 
it is only necessary to remind the reader that Sarwarid and Sarjiipdri are syno¬ 
nymous in meaning and are derived from Sarj4, the river (Gogra) so called, 
SLiidpdr, ^ across Sarwar being a corruption of Sarjd-pdr, and that both signify 
the country across the Sarjd or Gogra river, which included the present Gorakh¬ 
pur and Basti districts and some part of Oudh [ see VI., 352.] It is 
^ an exaipple of locality furnishing a caste name. 

Whether the, Bhdiiihdrs should be classed as Brahmans, in which case 
they would come, chiefly though not exclusively, 
under the same (Sarwarid) division, or as a separate 
caste midway between Brahmans and Edjputs, is a debated question. It will 
suffice to refer the reader to the discussion in the Azamgarh notice, where the 
origin and claims of this caste or tribe have been considered at some length. 
Bhdinhdrs are numerous in Benares and have a multitude of sub-classes, some 
of which are almost certainly blood-relations of recognized Edjput tribes. Mr. 
Sinkinson remarks, however, upon the traditions of the Bhflinhdr clans in this 


Bhuinh^rs. 
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district that they all agree in the one particular that unadulterated Brahman 
blood flows in their veins, and account for their supposed loss of sanctity bj the 
fact that they stooped to accept grants of land. Referring to Mr. Beames* 
remarks on Sir H. M, Elliot’s notice of the caste [^Supplemental Glossary^ I., 23], 
which Mr. Beames explains Bhuinhar to mean the ordinary people of the land ” 
(from hMmi^ ^ land, ’ and Adr, ^ person’), and connects the term with a legend 
of some king’s having distributed sacrificial threads to all sorts of people on 
an occasion when true Brahmans were too few to celebrate a particular cere- 
Uiony—this tradition (remarks Mr. Sinkinson) and the explanations, are too 
strained to find acceptance easily. Edra (from the root means in Sanskrit 
^ taker,’ and this signification of the second element in the compound Bhuinhar 
accords better with the traditions of the caste current in this district that make 
them out to have adopted their name from the fact that they ^took land’ 
from some king. 

The most numerous of the Bhdmh£r sub=-divisrons is the (Jautam, to which 
the maharaja of Benares belongs. These people represent themselves as the 
descendants of Kithii Misr, a Brahman, the guru of Bfija Banar the Benares 
Eoniulus, who is popularly supposed to have ruled over Benares, and to have 
been defeated by Mahmud of Ghazni in the eleventh century. Kithu Misr 
was a man of intense sanctity and repudiated every overture of reward from 
his master, who at last surreptitiously bid a grant of rent-free land in his head¬ 
dress {pagri). This was discovered by the saint when bathing, and he soon 
afforded evidence of the acquisition of mortal frailties, for he lost his temper 
as well as his sanctity and predicted that all the possessions of his master 
should become the property of his descendants. These are the Bbuinhars of 
pargauah Kaswar, and their chiefs, the rajas of Benares, have more than fulfil¬ 
led the prediction. This prophecy is popularly supposed to have been deliver¬ 
ed at a tank near Dasaswamedh Ghat, called Misr Pokhra. It would be 
exceedingly interesting,” writes Mr. Sinkinson, “ to receive evidence of its 
currency 140 years ago, before Mansa Ram became the chosen instrument for 
its accomplishment,” 

After the Gautams come the Kol Asia Bhfiinhars. Their title is Bharsi 
Misr and their clan ulh4. The former word refers to their original home, the 
village of Bharsi in Gorakhpur, and the latter to their adopted one, the parga- 
nah of Eolah, which, according to some authorities, should be spelt Kolha. 
Their ancestor was one Diwan Misr who came to Benares from Bharsi to 
study. His zeal and abilities attracted the notice of the then prince of Benares 
and procured for Mm a grant of a in parganah Eol Asia. He married 
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and settled there, and Ms descendants are the Kol Asia Blnifnhdra. His name 
is perpetuated in mauza Dxwdnji, and there is a shrine of a goddess associated 
with him in the neighbouring village of Kh&lispur, to which the Bhfiinhars pay 
especial reverencet 

There are several Bhtiinhar families in Katehar of the Ohaudhrl clan. 
They claim an illustrious origin, but one that will hardly bear analysis. Their 
ancestors are represented to be Dikshit Brahmans from Behdr, who obtained a 
grant of land from Paras Ram when he expelled the Kshatrias. 

The parganah of Narwan contains a large number of Dikshit BhdinhSrs, 
They are peculiar in this respect, that they all take the affix E^i, and not Binh, 
which is affected by all the other Bhuiuhdr clans in the district. They trace 
their origin from one Bhagdant Rai Dikshit, a resident of Anter in the Muttra 
district. He was on his way to the shrine at Jagannath (a common charac¬ 
teristic, by the way, of the ancestors of most of the large clans, whose real his¬ 
tory it might be inconvenient for their descendants to remember,) and halted 
across the Karmnasa river on the bank of the Durgdvati. The rdja of Chain- 
pnr, to whom the illustrious name of Sdlivdhan is attributed, chanced to be on 
a hunting expedition in the vicinity. The pilgrim gained his laurels by slay¬ 
ing an inconvenient tiger with a hog spear, and so ingratiated himself with the 
king that the latter made him the same promise as that made by Herod to 
Herodias’ daughter. The offer was accepted and Bhagdant elected to take so 
much land as he could march round in one day on an elephant. This tract 
contained the mystical number of 52 villages, 26 on either side of the Karm- 
n^sa. The evening saw Bhagdant arrive at the village of Cbittem, talufca 
'Marwa, parganah Narwan, where he halted. He built a fprt, called his rela¬ 
tives from Anter, and finally settled here. Of his two sons, one married a 
B&jput, and the other a Brahman girl. The descendants of the former arc 
Banyap&r Kshatrias still owning four villages in Narwan and of the latter 
Bhuinhfirs the chief land-owners of Narwan and Ohainpur. There are also a 
few Bemwdr and Donw^r Bhuinh&rs in Narwan. 

With the exception of the Sarwarids, about whose colonization of the 

^ .... , district no certain tradition exists, the tribal ac- 

Recent coloDization of i-r. 

. district by Brahman and counts 01 all the Brahman and Bhdinhdr clans, so 

Bhuinhir tribes. examined, point to a compara¬ 

tively recent settlement in this district. This is in complete accord with the 
traditions in 4zamgarh, Qh^zipur, and Ballia, and is rendered the more 
probable by what may be almost called the historical fact of an intermediate 
aboriginal occupation of the old Allahabad siSba, in which this district was 
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included^ between the downfall of the great Rajput houses of Dehli and Eanauj 
and the early inroads of the Muhammadans. 

The list of Rajput clans published in the census return in the volume 
Rfijputs Statistics shows all with 100 members. 

The list is by no means perfectly accurate as regards 
the numbers shown opposite the clan-names, nor as regards the classification. 
For many are shown as ‘ unspecified’ that doubtless should have been returned 
in some one subdivision; and some of the so-called clans are merely gotras 
or else sub-clans. Those that are not true clans have been marked with an 
asterisk:— 


Clan. 


Agastw^r 


131 

58 

BachhgotC 


179 

61 

Baia ... 

... 

2,478 

1,169 

Banaphar 

• •• 

1,218 

662 

Barhatilia (abrancb 

} 1,210 

610 

of Bhrigoansi). 

Eh&tU 

... 

127 

76 

BbrigbansI 

... 

1 7,886 

3,774 

Bisen 


2,125 

981 

Chandel 

t* 

1,779 

871 

*Cbaudbari 


113 

65 

1 

OhaubSn 


759 

' 298 

* Dbanidist 

»•* 

456 

190 

♦Dhaxmdist 


100 

49 

Bichhit or DikbitJ 

507 

232 

’•^Dirgbansi 

••• 

94 

31 

DunwSr 


168 

65 

Gabarwar 


861 

410 

Gabor 


141 

71 

Gargbansi 


349 

158 

Gantam 


2,296 

1,121 

♦Janwar 

... 

224 

126 

Eakni 


120 

68 

MarodA 


106 

59 

Marwal 

... 

181 

70 


Clan* 

Total popu¬ 
lation. 

Females. 

*Masnadia 


169 

82 • 

Mannas 

Ml 

721 

328 

JNagbansi 


3,548 

1,768 

Nayaparia 

... 

299 

133 

**Nanwak (Nand- 
^ag) 

I 712 

306 

Nigam (Nikombb), 

118 

44 

Panwar 

... 

440 

207 

*Pobarji 

i»... 

116 

40 

Bagbubansi 

... 

13,737 

6,644 

Hatbaar 

M. 

160 

69 

•Sardar 

* 

1,220 

616 

i^engar 


357 

171 

Sikarwar 

... 

594 

296 

Solankbi 

... 

147 

72 

Sombansi 


865 

417 

Sdrajbansi 

... 

1,605 

726 

Ujjaiu 

••• 

218 

94 

Unspecified 


5,962 

1,733 

Specified clans 

with under 100 
members each... 

J 1,674 

764 

Total 

**• 

64,149 

25,651 
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The percentages of females for the whole class of Rfijpuis were : ^ under 
ten years of age/ 47*45 ; ^over ten years/ 47*34. The most important of the 
above in point of numbers are (omitting Sardar, which is not a true clan) : 
the Raghnbansi, Bhrigbansf, Nagbansf, Bais, Gautam, Bisen, Siirajbansi, 
Chandel, Baniphar, and Barhaulid clans. The last, however, although enu¬ 
merated separately at the census, is (according to Rdjfi. Sivd Prasdd) a branch 
of the Bhrigbansis. None of the others had as many as 1,000 members in this 
district at the late census. 

The following account of nine of these clans gives what is known of their 
local traditions^:—The Raghubansis till recent times 
BagRubansis. were the princes and owners of parganahs Katehar, 

J41hupur, Sultdnfpur, Barah, and Mahwari. They were still the sole land¬ 
lords of these parganahs at the date of the permanent settlement (1791 A.D.), 
and even now reside there in numbers, but slightly diminished, though with a 
social status sadly changed, for our revenue system and the growing desire of the 
city bankers, merchants, and lawyers^ to hold land is fast ousting them from 
their ancestral possessions. They remain for the most part a proud aristocracy 
of cultivating tenants, ever with a dangerously envious eye to their paternal 
estates, the possession of which, however originally acquired, a long prescription 
through generations of father and son has legalized to their minds, more com¬ 
pletely than any deci*ee of an alien judge can the usurper's. They are a 
splendid race of men, and claim descent from Raghd, whom they represent as 
king of Ajudhya. One of his decendants, Deo Kum4r, came to Benares as a 
guest of Eaj4 Bandr, who married him to his daughter. The wedding present 
was taluka Niyar in Katehar. Deo KumSr settled in mmz% Deorain and built 
a fort. ^His descendants are the Raghubansis. The family is an illustrious 
one; perhaps the best known name in it is Doman Deo, the ninth in descent 
from Deo Knmdr and a contemporary of the Emperor Sher Shdh, from whom 
he procured a grant of the whole parganah Katehar rent-free. He mad© 
Ohandrauti his head-quarters, where a massive fort on the steep bank of the 
holy river still commemorates his prowess. It is not uncommon for the Raghu¬ 
bansis to claim him as their original ancestor. One version of the tradition is 
worth recording. This represents Doman Deo as the prime minister of the 
Dehli emperor ; in consequence of a quarrel he was ordered to be strangled^ 
but getting wind of this, he collected all his friends and adherents and fled 
eastwards. He was pursued and overtaken on the south bank of the Ganges 
opposite Ohandrauti. A fight ensued, and Doman Deo was getting worsted 
1 Chiefly derive^l from notes by Mr, Sinkinsoiii C.S. 
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’when, as a suppliant, he apostrophized the Ganga, and cast himself on her mercy 
and on her bosom. His confidence and piety were rewarded^ for the river 
separated its waters, leaving a dry passage for Doman Deo and his friends. 
They crossed safely, but the pursuers suffered the fate of the Egyptians in the 
Red Sea, for, when they attempted to follow, the waters were loosened, and 
they perished in the flood. The scene of the battle is still pointed out opposite 
Ohandrautf; it is a bare stretch of utterly barren ground where no grass will 
grow owing, the country-folk believe, to the curse upon it from blood having 
fallen there. 


The Bhrigbansis are an influential clan, found in Barhanl and the adjacent 
parganahs of Dhtis, Mahwari, and Majhw4r, in the 
ChandauU tahsil. They have their pedigree in tact for 
a period of 688 years, and represent themselves as descendants of one Eai 
hfarotam Bai, a pilgrim who accepted service as family doctor to the Soiri 
rSja of Bhataur in Barhanl, on his return from Gaya. By fair means or foul, 
Barotam Eai succeeded bis master, and, like a great many other heroes, 
married the daughter of that very prolific king, E4ja Banar. Two sons, 
Bhao EM and Bhantu Eai, were the result of the marriage. The former took 
Barhaul and Mah&ich, and the latter Majhw&r. Their descendants are the 
principal landholders of these parganahs, although much of their old posses¬ 
sions has gone to the hammer. The bazars of OhandauM and Baburi were 
founded by members of Narotam Rai’s family. 

The Nagbansis came originally from Chhota Nagpur, where the tribe is 
found in considerable strength. A few families that reside 
in the B&mapura quarter of the city of Benares have been 
settled there for five or six generations past. The head of the tribe in Benares 
is Sankarkhan Dat Sinh, a landowner of wealth and influence. The Benares 
Nagbansis belong to the Vatsa gotra. Traditionally, the Nagbansis are 
descended from the Serpent Race of early Hindu history. At the head of the 
race stands the famous Baja Takshafc, who probably was a real personage [see 
Sherring’s Hindu Tribes^ L, p. 226.] 

The Bais Rajputs are from DundiA Khera in Baiswarfi. Some represent 

. themselves as having settled in this district from their 

Bais. . . ^ •. 

connection with the Sarwarias; others, that their an¬ 
cestor came as a servant of Raja Akori of Kantit, and giving this up, entered 
the service of Mir Rustam ’All, the deputy governor of Benares, in 1730 A.D. 
He continued to serve Mansa Earn and Balwant Sinh, and the latter gave him 
in Athg&on. 


Nagbansis. 
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Bisens, 


Nanwaks. 


The Gautatns are scattered all over the district in small numbers, princi¬ 
pally to the north. They are emigrants from the settlers 
at Mariahii in Jaunpur, who came from Argal in Oudh, 
Their gotra is Bharadwaj. 

The Bisens are numerous in Pandrah and part of Alhgdon. Their ancestor 
was a Chandrabansi, R4j4 BIsen, one of whose descend¬ 
ants, Bhimal Sah, came from Gorakhpur on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Benares and Mirzapur. His way home lay through Pandrah, where he 
was the guest of a Hariya Rajput, who married him to his daughter, and in 
default of male issue adopted him. Maksudanpatti, a village in Pandrah, was 
founded by Maksddan Rdi, a son of Bhimal Sdh. 

The Nanwaks occupy part of parganah Pandrah, and there are a few of 

them in Athgdon. They came from Oudh and claim 

w&ks. ^ ^ 

descent from Lakshmana, the brother of Rdma. Those 

found in this district are settlers from the large colony at Maridh6 in 

Jaunpur. 

The Gaharwdrs are scattered in small numbers all over the district, 
GaBarwgrs principally south of the Ganges. They are a melan¬ 

choly remnant of the powerful dynasty that is supposed 
to have held sway over Benares in the eleventh century. A great proportion 
of those that do remain are Muhammadans by religion. They date their 
apostacy from the defeat of Rya Ban^r by Alavi Shdh, when every Gaharwdr 
who did not embrace Islamism was murdered. 

The census returns of 1881 throw no light upon Bania sub-divisions. In 
1872 the following sub-divisions were found represented in 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


QaBarvgrs. 


Sub-division. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Sub-division. 

Agarwala 



3,034 

^ Kasar-wdni 


Agrahri 



2,712 

* Kasaundban 


Bandarwar... 

••ft 


897 

* Oswai ... 

... 

Bhusar ,«• 



lOO 

Bastogi ... ... 


Gindauiia ... 



170 

♦ Saraugi 

.•f 

* Kfiliti ... 



296 

Ummar ... ... 

... 

* KSndu ... 

• #* 


4,164 : 

Unspecified ... 

... 





Total 

... 
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Of those snb-divisions marked with an asterisk in the above list, Kahti is 
doubtful; three others, Kandu, Kasarwani, and Kasaundhan* are reckoned 
among Sudras in Raja Siva Prasad’s list. Oswals and Sar^ugis are Jains by 
religion. 

The sub-divisions of Ahirs shown in the recent (1881) census returns 
^ were: Dhindhor, 13,423 (6,432 females); Qwal, 19,378 

(9,779 females) ; Satgupt, 17,231 (8,428 females); un¬ 
specified ; 29,494 (14,567 females); specified sub-divisions with under 100 
members each, 62 (22 females); total, 80,088 (39,206 females). An account 
of this caste will be found in the memoirs of the Muttra and Moradabad dis¬ 
tricts. The percentages of females for the whole class were : ^ under ten years 
of age,’ 48*89 ; ^ over ten years,’ 49*02. 

From the vernaoular lists compiled in the census office, the following 
The '‘uKspedfied” of appear to be the details of the ^^unspecified” castes, 
the census, and they are added here as it may be of interest to 

ascertain them. The letter P. in brackets indicates that the name is one of 
a profession rather than of a caste :— 
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Caste. 


1 General occupation 



Total po¬ 
pulation. 

Gautam (Rajput) 


Cultivator 


••• 


V20 

Ghosi (a kind of Ahir) 


Milkman, cultivator 

... 

• ft# 

... 

8 

Gujrafci (Bania) ... 

•a. 

Trader ... 

••• 



987 

Halwai 

«« * 

Confectioner ... 

... 

ft • ft 

*•» 

4,688 

Jalswdr 

... 

1 Grass-cutter, shoe maker, syce, weaver 

... 

^2i 

Janak 

... 

Soothsayer ... 

... 

*tnt 

... 


Jaukarj (P) 

... 

Ornament seller 

« • « 

... 

... 

10 

Joshi (Brahman) j... 

... 

Servant, receiver of alms 

... 

»•« 

182 

Kanchan 

... 

Dancer* prostitute 

« • * 

*«.« 

... 

360 

K^ndu 


Cultivator, shop-keeper 

!•« 


... 

3,817 

Kanjar 

... 

Rope-maker, trapper 

« « « 

ft»ft 

... 

17 

Karnatak or Nat ... 

... 

Rope-dancer ... 


#.* 

**• 

32 

Karol 

... 

Shoe-maker 

«9)| 

... 

ft*# 

239 

KaserS 


Metal-vessel dealer 

# 9 ft 

... 

«9ft 

1,792 

Khatri (Rfijput) ... 

... 

Merchant, servant 

«*« 

... 


4,382 

Khoji (eunuch) 


Barem-guard ... 



... 

22 

Kunhi 


Cultivator, landholder 




64,697 

Eunjra <P) 


Grem-grocer ... 




265 

Xohr& (Lohdr) ... 


Blacksmith 


*9*i 

M# 

>68 

Maind(?) 

* • • 

Cultivator, cattle-breeder... 


#*♦ 

2 

Manibfir (P) 

• •• 

Glass-bangle maker 




8 

MSrwari (inhabitanta of 
war.) 

Mar- 

Merchant ... 

... 

... 

... 

128 

Nat 


Acrobat ... 

• »« 

... 

... 

438 

Orb (?) 

... j 

Trader 

9*9 

... 


66 

Pahfirl (hillman) 


Servant 



... 

16 

Pahri 

... 

Cultivator, labourer 


ftftft 

... 

37 

PatwS ... 

•«» 

Braid, fringe, tape maker 



662 

Eajbhar 


Cultivator, pig-keeper 


**« 

»*« 

1 2,272 

Eangrez (P) 

b«. 

Dyer 


... 

«». . 


BSwat (?) 

... 

Cultivator ... 


••• 

»»• 

2 

Saperfi, 

... 

Snake^-charmer 

*• ft 

... 


id 

Soiri 

a*. 

Cultivator 


... 


2,004 

SaaSbar 

... 

Excavator 


* k* 


4 

Taw»lf(P) _ ... - 

... 

Prostitute ... 

ft »« 


•*« 

51 

Th&ra 


Cultivator .•« 



• *» 

100 

Tbatberi ... 

•«* 

Brass and copper smith 

««« 

»*• 


eji 

Ti'rgar(P) , ... . 


Bow and arrow maker 



... 

178 

Unspeoiflea ... 

*** 1 


Total 


4,069 

105,S4» 
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Many of the castes given in the above list clearly belong to some of those 
already mentioned, but the omission of the chief name of the caste (e. gr., Bania 
for Gnjrati) has led to their exclusion from the total ; in all these cases, the 
chief name of the caste has been placed within brackets. Others again (such 
as Gandhi, a scent-seller) are merely names of professions ; they have been 
marked as such in the list; the members belonging to them are generally Mu* 
hammadans. Marwari and Pah4ri are not names of castes, but merely mean 
inhabitants of Marwar and billmen respectively. Maina, Orb, and R 4 wat are 
doubtful* A Banmanas,^’ writes Raja Siva Prasad, has never been heard 
of; the word means a monkey or a man of the woods s perhaps by Banmanas is 
meant Musbar, a very low caste.” The true castes not marked otherwise in the 
list are usually accounted Sudras, although some, such as the Bhils, Soiris, and 
Th£r 6 s, are almost certainly the representatives of non-Aryan and aboriginal 
races. 

Whether Bhars, Cherus, and Sofris (the last name variously spelt Seorf, 
^ Stiiri, Sivira, and in several other ways) were ever one 

race, as Mr. Sherring IBindu Tribes^ I., p. 376] thinks 
probable, is a question that may be raised, but is scarcely likely to be satisfac¬ 
torily answered. It is certain, however, that at the beginning of the historical 
period they appear everywhere as distinct races. We have seen in Ballia. 
( 5 . V. under ‘ History’) that this limit to Cherd dominion is fixed by tradition at 
the point when the Bhars are, on the same authority, held to have been su¬ 
preme; the former occupying the eastern and the latter the western parganahs, 
immediately before the Rajput and Muhammadan invasions. Some authorities 
would make the^Cherds and Soiris one and the same, and Sir H. M. Elliot 
inclined to that opinion [^Supplemental Glossarpy 159]. Buchanan, however, 
held them to be distinct, and supposed that the Soiris subdued and expelled 
the Cherus. The only districts where Oherus are now found are Gorakhpur 
and Mirzapur, and their total number is only 4,367 in both ; Soiris are simi¬ 
larly found only in Benares and Mirzapur, and the number in the latter is 
only 95. Dr. Oldham took pains to discover traces of these races, and in his 
Memoir of the Qh&sipur District (L, pp. 49-51) suggests the identity of the 
Soiris with a wandering tribe in the forests of Central India, who bear (he 
says) the same name, and annually visit the plains of the Ganges, extending 
their visits sometimes as far as Oudh and Bundelkhand. He notices the strong 
resemblance this tribe bears in appearance to the gypsies of Europe. His 
remark that the Soiri tribe is also called S&nsi, although they do not openly 
acknowledge either S 4 usi or Soiri as a tribal name, preferring to call themselves 
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BanJ&r*^Sj Kanjars, or Nats, must be accepted with caution. The Stlusis or 
Sausias so well-known to the police in Sah^r anpur and MuzafFarnagar as pro¬ 
fessional thieves and robbers are not, it is believed, known as Soiris [Note by 
Mr. J. W. Williams, District Superintendent of Police, Sahdranpur]. 

The existence of Tharus in this district at the present day, although their 
numbers are small, is an interesting fact. They are 
another of the supposed aboriginal races, now in a 
depressed and abject condition, but formerly possessed of considerable influence 
and power. They have apparently survived in much larger numbers than the 
races just mentioned, as by the recent census they had a total population in 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh of 27,172 ; they are also far more 
widely scattered, being found in every district of the Fyzabad division, in 
Cawnpore, Kheri, the Tarai, Gorakhpur, Moradabad, and Budaun, as well as in 
this district [see Census Report^ Form VIII. B., 5 . i?.]. An interesting account 
of their characteristics will be found in the notice of the Kheri district [Oudh 
Gazetteer^ IL, p. 208); a peculiarity of the tribe is their ability to live in the 
malarious tract in. the Gorakhpur and Tirhut Tar£is where no other human 
being can live, and they are, notwithstanding, described as healthy robust races 
IGaz.j K., p. 29]. 

From the vernacular lists of the census office is also derived the followinfr 
Devotees. list of devotees and relijcrious mendicants :— 


Name of sect. 

Classification. 

Total popu¬ 
lation*’ 

Females. 

Abadhut 



Sivaite, Vishnuite 


2 

1 

AgKori 

... 


Sbakta «•» 


5 

1 

Atith 


»•« 

Sivaite, Sbakta, Vishnuite 


17 

8 

Bairagi 

•vt 


Vishnuite 


660 ' 

291 

3BrahmachS.ri 

... 

... 

Sivaite 

... 

18 

10 

Jogi 



Sivaite 


159 

69; 

Kabirpanthi 


■.« 

Vishnuite 


U 

7 

Naaaksabi 


... 

tikh, ... 


10 

4 

Sannyasi 


• •4 

Sivaite, Vishnuite 

*** 

15 

9 

Dddsi 

«« « 

«« V 

Sikh •«« m 

... 

97 

17 

Unspecified 


... 

... 


89 

24 




Total 

... j 

1,096 

43$ 
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Muhammadans. 


. The above list is given here among the census returns, but a detailed 
account of the various Hindu ascetic orders is reserved to a subsequent part of 
this notice [see /yos£ ‘ Religion 

JIuhammadans are divided by the census according to religion as Sunnis 
(orthodox), Shias (followers of ’Ali), Wiihabis, and un¬ 
specified. The Muhammadans in this district num¬ 
bered 89,351 (44,048 females). Of these, 85,725 (42,184 females) were Sunnis, 
and 3,626 (1,864 females) Shias. For a full account of the classes and sects of 
Muhammadans the reader is referred to the Azamgabh, Moradabad, and 
Shahjahanpur notices. 

Whatever their tribe, the people of Benaresmay be divided, according 
to occupation, into two primary classes—those who as 


Occupations. 


landholders and husbandmen derive their livinof from 

O 


the soil, and those who do not. To the former the census of 1881 allots 439,605 
person?, or 49*25 per cent, of the total population [Form XXL], and to the 
latter 453,079, or 50*75 per cent. Excluding the families of the persons so 
classified, the number allotted to the former class is reduced to 207,597 
members actually possessing or working the land [_For7n XII.^ table 6], The 
details may be thus tabulated :— 




Male. j 

1 

Female. 

TofcaL 

Landholders ... ... ••• 

Cultivators ... ... ... 

Agricultural labourers ... ... 

Estate office service ... ••• 


6,380 
115,320 
IV,430 
660 

622 

62,880 

12,405 

6,903 
168,200 
31,^*35 
660 

Total agriculturists 

•M 

141,790 

65,807 

207,697 


Following the example of English population statements the census 
Classification according distributes the inhabitants amongst six great classes, 
to census returns. jg[j.g|j qj. professional class numbered 12,535 

males : amongst these are included 4,022 persons engaged in the general or 
municipal government of the country; 907 engaged in the defence of the coun-^ 
try; and 7,606 engaged in the learned professions, or in literature, art, and 
science. The second or domestic class numbered* 4,174 members; it comprised 
all males employed as private servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers, innkeepers, and the like. The third or commercial class numbered 
12,220 males : amongst these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend 
money, houses, or goods of various kinds, such as shop-keepers, money-lenders, 
bankers, brokers, &o. (4,761); and persons engaged in the conveyance of men. 
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animals, goods, and messages, such as pack-carriers, cart-drirers, &e. (7,459), 
Of the'fourth or agricultural class something has already been said ; but be¬ 
sides the 141,790 males engaged in agriculture and horticulture as shown in 
the preceding table, the census returns include in this class 3,457 persons en¬ 
gaged about animals [Class IV.^ Order IX], making a total of 145,247. The 
fifth or industrial class contains 60,899 members: it includes all persons 
engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, carpenters, 
perfumers, &o. (3,634); those engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, 
such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. (20,736); those engaged in pre¬ 
paring articles of food, such as grain-parchers, confectioners, <S;c* (13,396 ); 
and, lastly, dealers in all animal substances (863), vegetable substances (6,5C2), 
and mineral substances (15,708). The sixth or indefinite contains 215,709 
members, including labourers (44,754), and persons of no stated occupations 
(170,955), 

From the lowest or labouring classes are obtained nearly all the recruits 
for emigration to the colonies. During the past five 
Emigration. years (1877-81) altogether 7,165 persons were regis¬ 

tered for emigration, including 4,618 males, 1,681 females, and 866 children* 
Their destinations were: Demerara, 1,772 males, 662 females, and 375 chil¬ 
dren; Trinidad, 846 males, 278 females, and 155 children; French colonies, 
1,099 males, 346 females, and 146 children; Jamaica, 358 males, 142 
females, and 23 children; Natal, 338 males, 141 females, and 104 children ; 
and Surinam, 205 males, 112 females, and 63 children. The details of the total 
numljer of emigrants for each of the five years are shown in the following 
table : — 


Year. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Demerara 


760 

1,128 

384 

281 

256 

Trinidad 

... 

350 

671 

J29 

84 

45 

Erench colonies 

«.« 

460 

196 

421 

2+9 

265 

Jamaica ... »*•> 

... 

$92 

30 

... 

lv)8 

93 

27atal ... *■* 

... 

... 

439 

... 

12 

132 

tiarinam ... ... 

... 


224 

21 


135 

Total 

... 

1,862 

2,688 

965 

734 

926 


The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population is 
returned by the census of 1881 as 1,946. Of these, 1,848 
Towns and Tillages, 1,000, 96 between 1,000 and 5,000, and two 
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(Benares and Eamnagar) over 10,000 inhabitants. The population of Benares 
(city, civil station, and cantonments) amounted to 199,700, and of R4mnagar 
to 11,859. Amongst the villages of tahsils Benares and Chandauli are distri¬ 
buted in the present year (1882) 1,416 estates (maAdZ), of which details will 
be given further om 

The city of Benares contains specimens of almost every kind of native 
architecture. Those which form the nucleus of the city 

Habitations. 

are generally detestably ugly, high, square, red build¬ 
ings, of from two to eight stories high, built most substantially of bricks and 
faced with slabs of stones. They consist of rooms built round open courts 
with flat roofs fringed with carved stone screens. The first story is used by 
the men, and the remainder of the house placed at the disposal of the females 
of the establishment. There are frequently small irooms facing the streets on 
the ground-floor, which are leased as shops. There is no communication 
between them and the remainder of the house. 

The houses in the villages are generally built of mud, one story high, 
some 8 to 10 feet from the ground, enclosing a courtyard. They are, as a rule, 
roofed with tiles, but also with mud, or thatched. It is considered a point of 
honour with a zamindar to distinguish himself from the lower orders by his house, 
which is almost invariably two or three stories high, with eomparatively spacious 


The temples in the city consist of a room with a tapering steeple built 

over it. The steeple is never very high, but gener- 
Eeligious bmldings. „ ^ . . , , 

ally richly embellished with gold or gut metal. 

The interior and exterior are often carved with images of the gods and goddesses 

of the Hindu pantheon. In the country, where skilled labour is nearly 

unprocurable, and stone almost equally so, the temples are plainly-built stucco 

structures of brick and plaster. 

Objects of archseologioal interests are only found in Benares city and 
Ar b»olog 7 S4rn4th. Full descriptions of these are given in 

the separate articles on those places. 

Nothing need be said of the clothing or food of the people, that subject 

having been dealt with sufficiently in former volumes. 
Clothing and food. ^ t 

Mr. Buck l^Answers to QuesUons put by the Famine 
Commimori] puts the annual produce of food of this district at 160,000 tons. 
Estimating 18 ounces per head per diem as the average amount of food con¬ 
sumed ^making a total consumption of 152,000 tons), he arrives at the con¬ 
clusion ihat the balance for store or export is only 8,000 tons* 


Arch0Bolog7. 


Clothing and food.^ 
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The customs of the people of this district do not differ much, if at all, from 
those in the neighbouring districts. The ages at which 

tiO JQQlS* 

marriages take place are usually from 8 to 16 years* 
All except the high and middle castes allow the re-marriage of widows, and 
a few even of the latter have adopted the reform, but in their case the wives 
and children of such marriages, in popular esteem, perhaps rank, at present, be¬ 
low those of an ordinary marriage, though they are equally entitled to inherit- 
alnce with the former. The Brahmos and Pahulia Sikhs are the only castes 
that admit of Uje enrolment of outsiders. Properly speaking, they are rather 
distinct sects of Hindus than castes ; but as they are generally regarded in the 
latter light by the rest of the Hindu community, it may not be amiss to des¬ 
cribe briefly the customs and ceremonies of such an enrolment. 

The candidate for enrolment to Brahmoism has to stand before the altar of 
the minister in one of the established maiddns. There he declares his intention 
with all solemnity, and invokes the assistance of God to enable him to abide, 
amidst all sorts of persecutions, by the path of righteousness, as shown by 
Brahmoism. The minister then rises up before all the members in attendance, 
and preaches a sermon bearing upon the occasion. The candidate then breaks 
his sacred thread {jj<*gyopavit)^ necklace {kanthi)^ or any other symbol indicat¬ 
ing his former creed. There are three branches of Brahmo Sam^j—the Adi 
Brahmo Sam4j, the Kesavists, and the Sadharu Brahmo Samaj. The members 
of the second and third branches are much more advanced in their views than 
the first, and would not object to enrol even a Christian or a Musalman on 
his or her undergoing the above ceremonies. 

The P4huli£ Sikhs, when enrolling an outsider, make him stand before 
their Aeharya (spiritual guide; with a sword hanging from his neck. The 
Achdrya takes a cup full of shariat (sugar mixed with water) in his hand, and 
dipping a knife into it, mutters a few sentences in which Sanskrit, Hindi, and 
Persian words are promiscuously jumbled together. He then sprinkles the 
sacred shariat oh the head of the candidate and makes him drink the remainder. 
On the completion of this ceremony, the candidate washes the right toe of the 
Aeharya with a little water and drinks it off. 

No caste of Hindus tolerates inter-marriages with other caste people. Cases 
of divorce or separation of husband and wife are decided by panchdyats, and are, 
in practice, confined to the lower castes ^ the persons thus separated commonly 
contract new aUiances. Besides the well-known causes of exclusion from caste, 
conversion to Christianity or Muhammadanism is universally followed by this 
penalty. The penalty in the ease of conrersion is said to be irreversible* 
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Tbe conventional division of Hindus into Vaishnavas and Saivas has all 
Eeligion merit of simplicity^ but at times it diverges widely 

from wtat is found to esist^ With the qualification^ 
liowever, that many of the sects enumerated belong to both religions, and some 
to neither, the distribution ordinarily made may be followed. Besides the 
Vaishnavas and Saivas there are usually distinguished three other classes of sectsj 
the Shaktas, N^naksh^his, and Jains, making a five-fold division of Hinduism. 
The last might perhaps claim to be of a difierent religion, but the claim is 
not made by an eminent member of the community, who has supplied the 
materials for the following account of the seots.^ He commences his enume-® 
ration by stating that the Hindu religious sects are, according to the princi-* 
pies of the Hindu religion, found to be included in five heads j each of these five 
heads have several sub-heads under them, and they are treated of systematic 
cally” in the five divisions enumerated above. As we might expect, the lists 
given by diflferent authorities differ considerably in the omission of some names 
and the inclusion of others, and also in the descriptions appended. It has been 
thought better to give in these pages the names and facts supplied by the local 
writer^ than to attempt to reconcile apparent discrepancies by means of tbe 
lists in Wilson^s, Sherring’s, and Barth’s works. The latter are available to those 
who would institute comparisons. It may further be mentioned that much in* 
formation that might have been given bas of necessity been omitted, since 
an exhaustive account of the. rise of modern Hinduism could hardly have been 

given within the limits of this notice. 

The worshippers of Vishnu (and the same remark will apply to those of 
Siva and Shakti) who are described below are not 
to be confounded with the orthodox adorers of that 
divinity. The latter worship some individual deity 
in particular, but all the rest come in for a share of their adoration when 
any special motive calls it forth. Those of them who are learned refer fo 
the Vedas^ books of law, Putdms, and Tarttras as the only ritual they 
recognise. Amongst other divisions of less importance the Vaishnavas 
are/’ writes Professor Wilson, usually distinguished into four principal 
fleets called Bampradayas.” A more particular account of these has been 


»Baja Siva Prasad, aSJ., of Benares. 

Vb 


< See last note. 
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given in tbe Muttra notice. A list of sixteen sub-heads of the Vaishnava sects 

is given by Rija Siva Pras5d as follows;— 

(0 Gos&in Brindiban. f (9) EaMrpanth!. 

(2) GrOBSin GokuL 
Sakhihb&o. 

B&radciandi 
Bair&gi* 

Biraktk 
Kag^. 


(«) 

w 

( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 


(«> RamaniijL 


w 

( 10 ) 

00 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 
(16) 
(16) 


D6diipantbl. 

Eaid^ pantbi. 

HaricbaBdi. 

Sadndpantbiv 

Madhavi. 

Sddhavi, 

CharaudasL 


Goa^n Brinddban. 


TJbe following brief remarks on these by the same writer are added. The 
Gos&in Brindaban are Brahmans who live together, 
believe in E4dhd-Krishna, and call themselves by 
several names, snch as Eddhevallabhi, Bihariji, Eidheramni, Govindji, and 
Tugaljori, according to the particular appellation of the divinity they worship. 
They keep in their houses representations of Eadhevallabliji, Bihfoijf, Yugaljorf, 
&c., and to these offer worship every morning and evening. At stated 


periods the disciples of the GosAins especially, and the common pilgrims 
generally, pay visits to these representations and present money and goods to 
them, whichu go, by force of ancestral right, to the several GosAins. They 
further amass money by making men of all four castes their disciples. This 
is done by whispering in their ears certain mantras in praise of RAdhA- 
Krishna, The disciples are taught to wear kanthis on their necks, and to apply 
a tika (a mark made by brick-dust, sandal wood, or some other substance) to 
their forehead in some particular way. The connection oi gum and disciple, 
when once established, continues in theory for all succeeding generations. 
[See further under Muttra. The sect is not mentioned by Wilson under the 
distinctive appellation here given, but as liadhA Vallabhis, the worshippers of 
Krishna as Uhe lord of Radha.^] 

In several ways the Gosain Qokul sect resembles in outward respects that 


Gosaia Gokul or Go- mentioned. Gujarfiti BaniAs are now almost 
the only class from which disciples are made. These, 
whether male or female, at the time of initiation, place their mind, body, and 
property at the disposal of their spiritual guide {gum)^ They pay him visits 
once or as often as three times a day, and worship the idol on each occasion. 
Their faith in the guru is carried to such a pitch that often after marriage the 
bride is first sent to him before entering the bridegroom’s house. His orders 
are obeyed exactly as if they were revelations from heaven. It follows that,* 
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Bamanandi 


as a general rule, the gums lack nothing in the way of food and fine clothes, 

while most of them are very wealthy. [See further under BIuttra,] 

The Sakhibh4o sect draws its disciples from the most efiFeminate in mind 

„ , and body. Their faith centres simply in ESdha-Krish- 

Sakhibhao. _ . . i , 

na. In order to give strength to it they hold themselves 

to be women and use female speech, dress, manners, and fashion, carrying the 

affectation to lengths which it would be a violation of decency to describe 

ill detail. 

A religious mendicant, E^manand, founded and gave his name to the 

, ,, E&ni£nandi sect He is held to have been a good 

Eamanandi . ^ 

man, and taught his disciples to worship Rdmji and 

Hanumnnji. Necklaces {kanth{) of the kind introduced by him are still used. 

Both secular persons and ascetics (Bair%is) embrace his creed. Outwardly his 

followers more impress the spectator by their pious bearing than do the sects 

already mentioned. [A full account of this important sect has been given in 

Muttra. For a farther explanation of the distinction into ^clericaP and 

^lay/and again of the ^clerics’ into ^ monastic’ and ^secular/ see Wilson’s 

Essays, L, 48 

A man of any caste can become a Bairagi by wearing necklaces {TcantM) 
and beads, and by cutting off his hair. As a role, Bairagfs 
Bairagi. beggars, but some of them are very rich. Krishna is 

their special deity, [Wilson writes: The term Vairdgf implies a person devoid 
of passion, from vi, privative prefix, and rdga, ^ passion,’ and is therefore correctly 
applicable to every religious mendicant who affects to have estranged himself 
from the interests and emotions of mankind.”J 

The Birakts are etymologically persons who are free from the wants, 
troubles, and turmoils of this world, A peculiarity of 
this sect is that its members do not allow the hair 


Bairagi. 


Bisakt. 


to grow even for a day, and consider it impious to have money or pro¬ 
perty in their possession. They maintain themselves by mendicancy, beg¬ 
ging only, however, for as much as they need for the day. Their dress 
is extremely simple, and consists only of a waistcloth ijiangoti) and a sheet 
{^chaddar\ Their lives pass in quiet endurance, but, as might be expected, this 
^ect has fewer members than most of the others. [Wilson does not specify 
Birakts ( Viraktas) as a separate sect, but as the mendicant members of Bama- 
nandisor Edm&vats. He speaks of them as identical with the Vairagis, and as 
considering all form of adoration superfluous, beyond the incessant invocation 
of the name of Krishna and Bama.] 
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Long curls of hair on the head, a langoti round the waist, and the body 
coloured to an ashy tint are the outward character- 
istics of the N&ga sect. Its members are found in 
large communities, and are usually well armed with lethal weapons, such as 
swords, muskets, spears, &c. They assemble in large numbers at the annual 
fairs (meld) held at Allahabad and Hardw^r. They have a deadly feud with 
the Sannydsis mentioned further on, and when both happen to come in con¬ 
tact a stubborn fight ensues, which always results, unless instantly stopped 
by authority, in leaving several killed and wounded. They live by begging, 
but their demands are sometimes enforced by violent means, f C/* Wilson^s 
Bsiays^ L, 187.] 

The Ramanujis worship Lakshman, the brother of Rama, and do 
not necessarily enforce on disciples the use of kanthis 
R^mlnuJ. beads, as is the case with the Ram&nandis. 

The followers of Bamanuja, the founder of this sect, wear garlands and 
mark their hands with representations of the shell, sceptre, and feet of 
Vishnu, the marks being made with red-hot iron brands. These last dur¬ 
ing life. They cook, eat, and drink in the strictest privacy. [Wilson writes 
that the ‘R&m5,nnjas,’ as he calls them, are identical with, and generally 
known as, Sri Vaishnami^ and have many sub-divisions. Their principal 
tenet is that Vishnu is Brahma: that he was before all worlds, and was the 
cause and creator of all. [For a further account see Wilson’s Essays^ L, 
84 €t seq.l 

Kabir, contemporary of Sikandar Lodi, the founder of the Kabfrpanthi 

KabirpantM / ^ weaver living at Benares. Early in his 

youth he became a disciple of Rdmfinand already 
mentioned, and followed his guru’s example in wearing the hanthi and beads. 
Kabir subsequently attained renown and made several disciples, whom he 
instructed in his particular creed. Kabir was esteemed ^ the best fuHr 
of his time,’ and composed several songs on unity. His poems and vs^orks have 
been collected, and receive much reverence. His followers subsist by begging. 
Many of them live in Benares in a mtifialla named Kabir Chaura. [Wilson 
states that Kabir Ohaurfi is the spot appropriated by Bandr (or Birsinha;, 
rdjd of Benares, to the reception of half the ashes that remained after a 
heap of flowers, which had been miraculously substituted for Kabir’s body, 
bad been burnt; tbe other half of the ashes was buried at Magbar in Gorakhpur 
'by his Muhammadan followers,—I., 74.] 
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P&dupanthf. 


BaidHspanthi. 


Dfidu, the founder of the Dadiipanthisj introduced a creed, hanthiy 
and beads of his own fashion. His works, treating 
of ^ the mode of worshipping, obeying, and knowing 
God,’ are read by his disciples. Among these are found laymen, but 
the majority appear in a mendicant’s dress, wearing a coronet and living 
as ascetics (Bair^fs). [Wilson tells ns that D&dii was a cotton-cleaner by 
profession (? caste), born at Ahmadabad, but in his 12th year he re¬ 
moved to Bdmbhar in Ajmir; thence he travelled and finally settled at 
Naraina near Sambbar in his 37fch year. Warned by a voice from heaven 
he took to a religious life, retiring to the Baherana mountain, where ho 
disappeared, absorbed (say his followers) into the deity. His date may be 
about 1600,] 

Eaid&s was a tanner by caste; when in the prime of his life his 
mind turned to piety, and he devoted himself to 
search after the best mode of worshipping God. By 
virtue of the purity of his life, and his devotion, he at last believed himself 
to have attained perfection and announced his mission. His followers, 
however, number none but tanners. [This sect is not mentioned by Wilson 
or Sberring.J The chief seat of this religion is in Kara (Allahabad district). 
The Cham^rs are called, when a little respect is desired to be shown, 
Eaid^sis. 

Harichand was a great raja. By ill-fortune be became reduced sa low 
that he came to Benares and maintained himself by 
serving a Dorn as his watchman on the gMt to col¬ 
lect fees from those who went there to burn the dead. By chance his wife 
came there with the corpse of her son. The usual fees were demanded of her, 
and she, being unable to make payment, retjuested her husband to allow her to 
burn the corpse of his own son without paying the fee. The raja persisted in 
demanding it, and his wife was about to tear her sheet in two to offer ihe half 
of it in payment when a himin (heavenly car) descended from the heavens and 
translated the r&ja, his wife, and his dead son. As he set such an example of 
piety and strict morality, he is considered by the Dorns as a saint. They are 
proud of his name, and some of them affect the title Harichandi as a mark of 
superiority over others. [Wilson calls them Harishchandis, and doubted if they 
had any ' tenets. They, together with the next sect, have originated, ■ he 
thinks, ^4n the determination of some of the classes considered as outcast to 
adopt new religions as well as civil distinctions for themselves.”—I., 
181 .] 


Hanchand!. 
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Sadn&, iihe founder of the Saduapantbfs, was a butcher. He is said to 
have made a request to one of the fakirs of his time 
Saanapanthi. jj 0 might worship it. 

The fakir, considering his low caste and profession, hesitated to grant the re¬ 
quest ; but at last, with a view to satisfy him, gave a piece of stone to Sadnfi, 
and told him to worship it. Sadn4’s faith being deep-rooted, he worshipped 
the idol with such steadiness and fixity of mind that ‘ the rays of the knowledge 
of G-od darted through his conscience and gave him perfection.’ He made seve¬ 
ral disciples during his lifetime. [Wilson relates the legend of Sadnd’s being 
made love to by a Brahman’s wife, who, misinterpreting the saint’s advice, cut 
off her husband’s head and, finding this did not bring the saint to her feet, 
accused him of the murder, &c.— Essays, I., 182.J 

Mkdbav was a mendicant; his followers, the M^idhavis, play upon 
a musical instrument called balbdn and beg from door 
Madhavi. door. [Wilson calls the instrument a balian 

or saroda. He thinks the founder was the same with Madhoji of the Bhakta 
Mdla.-} 

S4dhav, a mendicant, first announced his creed in Bundelkhand, and 
there made hundreds of thousands his disciples. His 

S&dhaTi. 

sayings and writings ai^e directed to the unification 
of Hinduism and Islam. Hence his disciples are drawn from persons of both 
these religions. When making a new member, Sddhav used first to keep him 
ou probation, with the view of testing whether his mind was suOEiciently firm 
to embrace the unity of the two religions and discard the vast outward distinc¬ 
tions between them without any scruple or hesitation. This sect is said to be 
detested by both Hindus and Muhammadans on account of its bold attempt to 
unite their opposing tenets. [This sect is not mentioned by Wilson or Sher- 
ring.] 

Charandds was a Dhusar Banid, living in Dehli. From childhood he 
Charand^sf wordly concerns, and led the life of a her¬ 

mit. He compiled a book in Hindi ou Yog and divine 
knowledge, which his disciples read daily. It is said that while he was praying 
in the jungles, Sukdeva, the son of Vyas, met him and instructed him in the 
secrets of divine knowledge. Inspired by him, Oharandds attained perfection, 
and made his disciples from men of all castes, among whom are many laymen. 
The acknowledged followers are recognised by their kanihly garland, and pale 
clothing. [See further in Wilson’s I., 179.] 


Oharaud^sf. 
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Dandi. 


Sairas, or worshippers of Sira, divide themselves into nineteen snb-seots, 
Saira sects: their classi- all of which are generally fonnd in Benares. From its 
fication, sanctity as the supposed birth-place of Siva his 

followers occupy, it is said, nearly one-balf of the city. A list of these sub¬ 
sects, as given by Rdja Siva Prasdd, is appended :— 

(1) Dandi- (II) Kar^ Ling!. 

("2) AgnihotrL (12) Rokhar. 

(3) Tog! or Jogi. ("13) Aughar. 

(4) Shankar&charya. - (14) Aghori. 

(5) Atith, Oos^in, or SannyasL (15) Alakhntoi. 

(6) Sanyogi. (16) Jangam. 

(7) mgiv (17) Nakhi. 

(8) Ahdhut. (18) Jokrl 

(9) ‘d'rdhbaha. (19) Faramhana. 

(10) XkasbmttkhL 

Dandf is etymologically ^ one who keeps a dand ^ with him. This 
dand is a bamboo stick of some peculiar length, at the top 
of which a piece of red cloth is tied. It is always taken 
in the hand, and never allowed to lie on the ground. The Dandis, too, have 
always in their hand a vessel with a spout. This serves them in eating, drinking, 
bathing, &c. They shave the hair of the whole body, which they rub with 
ashes. A sheet and a waist-cloth coloured red sufiBce for their dress. Money, 
silver, gold, and other worldly adjuncts they aflFect to avoid. They cook no 
food for themselves, but solicit cooked food from Brahmans. Contemplation 
of God forms their chief duty, as it occupies their whole time. They ordi¬ 
narily live in seclusion. None but Brahmans and Eshatris can properly be 
members of this sect. Amongst them are found men well versed in the Vedas 
and Shdshtras, They use neither the sacred thread {janeo ) nor the necklace 
{hantlii). Their dead are thrown into the river without further ceremony. 
This sect is held in high esteem, and its excellence is said to be attested by the 
Vedas. For this reason it is alleged that many learned Brahmans profess to 
become Dandis in their old age, or when at the point of death, as a means of 
obtaining salvation. The members of this sect are chiefly found in Benares, 
but also at some places in the Dakhan. 

Agnihotri may be rendered ^ fire-worshipper.’ A Brahman and his wife 
sit ^by the side of a hearth face to face, having the 
hearth between them. This ceremony with ham (pour¬ 
ing gU into the fir^ and incantations three times a day continues till one 
of the pair dies. The fire is not allowed to die out, but if this accidentally 
happens, it is renewed with a certain ceremony. 


Agnihotri. 
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Togtor Jogl. 


Sbankar£cMrya. 


Among the Yogis or Jogis the mode of introducing a new member is to 
make him wear a circular ring of crystal or glass, &c., 
in the ear 5 he also rubs his body with ashes and puts on 
the guiri and cap. Formerly the members of this sect were believed to 
possess supernatural powers, to be able to float iu the air, and to have life and 
death, youth and old age, at their disposal; but now their pretensions are 
treated as fraudulent by the people generally. They eat flesh and drink wine. 
Some of them worship flhairou&th and Hanuman. Mahddeo himself is repre¬ 
sented as the founder of this sect, and after him Gorakhndth and Machhan- 
darnSth drew up and promulgated the rules of Yog or Jog. The Yoga or 
Fdtanjal school of philosophy, amongst other tenets, maintained the practicability 
of attaining entire command over the elements by means of'austerities.^ 

It is claimed for the great teacher Shankardchdrya that ho was an incar¬ 
nation of Siva. ^^When several conflicting religions 
and creeds prevailed, and came very near to super-, 
seding the Vedio religion, Mah^ideo embodied himself in the shape and under 
the name of Shankar&chiirya. He put to death all the opponents of the Veda, 
and revived its religion. The sects mentioned below have sprung np from 
different followers of Shankar&ch&rya. 

A man of any caste can be a member of the Sannyfisi sect, the prescribed 
Atitb GosSin oc San- sttire being a red dress. Most of tho Sannydsis carry 
on some trade and profession, and outwardly their 
lives present no peonliarities ; others live by begging. Marriage is not per¬ 
mitted. The Gosdins* among them buy boys, and cutting off their hair, make 
them their disciples. The guru brings them up as his own children, and after 
Ms death one of them succeeds him. They call their dwolllhg-houses mathg^ 
and their names end with some such titles as Gir,,Fvri, and BMrathi, &o. 

Members of the Sanyogi sect live very much in the same fashion as the 
last, with the distinction that marriage is allowed, a 
circumstance from which the name ‘Sanyogi ’ is applied 

to the sect. 

The Ndgds were mentioned as a Vaishnava sectjbutthose members of the 
Atith sect who for any reason are expelled from their 
' order, assume the distinctive marks, &o., of the Ndgds; 
they do not, however, worship Vishnu, hut continue to pay homage to Mahddeo. 

^ See WllBon's Bssaysy I., p. 206 . ‘ 

* That is, those who are monastics, presumahljr# 

»Sans., math, Ho dwelV 


Sanyogi. 
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'CTrdhb&hd. 


Kara Lingi. 


The members of the Abdhdt sect always go naked, and let their hair 
Abdhut grow. In winter tliey keep themselves warm by fires. 

They are said to be patient and peaceful. Some of 

them are beggars. 

The tJrdhbdhii is literally ^ one who has his one or both hands turned 
> , towards the sky.^ The nails of the hands are allowed 

to grow uncuty and the hands that are held in the 
position indicated^ become shrivelled np from the loss of circulation, and in time, 
it is said, the natural position cannot be resumed. They live naked, and are 
supported by alms. 

The Aknshinukbi, t.e., ^one who tnrns his face towards the heaven,’ 
Akashraukhi. resembles the last in his mode of life. 

The Kard Lingi is an ascetic, whose distinctive characteristics it is almost 
impossible to describe in decent language, and the 
name itself sufficiently indicates the nattire of the 
self-mutilation to w^hich he subjects himself. 

Outwardly the Rokhars resemble the Nag4s and Attths, but are said I’o 
be more pious. Some members go from door to door 
begging with a lighted stove in their hands in which 
some perfume is burnt. A circular cap on the head and a long coat complete 
their dress. 

Aughars rub ashes on their body, cut their hair short, drink and eat all 
sorts of filthy and disgusting substances, and wear 
Augliar. appearance of ogres. They beg, and some of them 

pretend to magical powers. They are always attended by a dog. 

Aghoris keep themselves in a state of perpetual intoxication and eat th^e 
flesh of all animals, even of a human dead body. They 
^ rub their body with, and also eat and drink, the 

foulest substances, afifectiog to regard them as delicious food and tasteful 
liquor. 

The Alakhnfimi is etymologically ^ one who repeats the name Alakh^ A 

coat of blanketing and a long cap form his dress. The 
Alakhnimf. , i. i -l* i. xi. 

members of the sect live by mendicancy wmen they 

follow in a very peculiar and deserving manner. Their practice is to pro- 

nonnee the word Alakh once, aUd, if during that time anything fe giVen them, 

they take it, if not, they go through the same form elsewhere. 

8b 


Augliar. 


Aghori. 


Alakhnimf. 
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Jangatns vrea-r a r&d dross, rub ashes on their boclies, and wear on the 
neck over their beads of rudrdkth a copper represen- 
Jangam. tation of Siva. Several beads of rudrdksh adorn their 

hands and other parts of the body. Begging and trade, the latter carried on 
secretly, are their sonrces of maintenance. Some of them are wealthy. In 
Benares there is a quarter called Jaugamb&ri. 

jfaijjij. The Nakhi is ‘ one who never cuts his nails.’ 

A red dress and a picture of Mah&deo on the turban mark the Jokri sect. 

Some of its members conceal under the long curls of 
their hair a small cup of water, from which by slight¬ 
ly shaking the head they contrive to let a few dro[)S fall, as if they had the 
power of ejecting water from their hair. The trick impresses the ignorant 
beholders, especially the women, and stimulates their generosity. Others walk 
accompanied by a bull covered with a long sheet and adorned with kauris, sing¬ 
ing the wars of Mahddeo with the same object as the last—to extract alms. 

The Paramhans sect is accounted the most pious of all the Saiva sects. 
rwAmiiftng Naked and under a solemn vow to remain speechless, 

its members eat and drink whatever is put into their 
mouths. They do not use their own hands for eating and drinking, and are 
said to submit to fasting for an indefinite period when no one is at hand to feed 
them. 


Shfikta sects: their The ShSkta sect is divided into four sab-sects by 
classifloatioD. Rlja gjya Prasad, viz.: - 

(0 Bhagat or Sant. I (3) Kancbaliya. 

(2) Wfiuii or Burai. | (4) Xarari. 

-Ascetics of the JBhagat or Sant sect worship Devi ; some of them eat 


Bhagat or Sant. 


flesh, but none drink wine. Generally they engage in 
some trade or profession. The Paiijabfs have, as a 


general rule, great faith in Devi, On the 23rd of each Hindi month they make 
a small circular lamp of flour and fill it with oil. The wick is kindled, and the 
light produced treated as heaven-sent. In the months of Knar (Septeinber- 
Ootober) and Ohait (March-April), for nine days continuously, the worshippers 
of Devi keep fast, and spend their whole day and night in devotion and prayers. 
This worship prevails greatly also in Bengal, although in almost all the cities 
of Hindustan Devi is revered. The place most sacred to her is the hill in the 


PanjAb called KAngrah (Nagarkot) ; holes exist in the ground at some dis¬ 
tance from the hill, from which flames of light issue spontaneously like those 
at Baku on the Caspian, This is called Jwdla Mukhi. A six-monthly meld takes 
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Edhclialtyal 


Kariri. 


place on the 23rd of the Hindi months of Ku&v and Ohait, when pilgrims of 

all the four castes visit the place from long distances and present all sorts of 

eatsbte articles to the flame. In Benares Devi has many temples. 

A man of any caste can be a Wami or BamL At stated times of 

worship and devotion every member of this sect goes 
Wllnii or B&idi. , ^ 

with his wife to the guru^ and there performs certain 

ceremonies, the details of which are not generally known. 

The remarks made regarding the Bhagats and Wamfs apply to the Kan- 

chalfvas. The name means in Sanskrit the dress 
E^ncli&ltvsr *' 

which covers the chest of the women, which is used in 

some unexplained way in the worship of Devi. 

Members of the Karari sect are generally Maharashtra Brahmans having 

„ the sacred thread round ths neck. This sect is rare 

Karan. 

now-a-days* Tradition ascribes to it a custom of 
sacrificing Brahmans before Devi. The man who offered the sacrifice is said to 
iiave usually selected his own son-in-law or his sister’s son as the victim. 

i^dnakshiih was a fahir in the Panjab of such renown that from the 
NanaksbaH sects: their Granges to the Attak thousands of men became his 
classification. disciples; Kanak was a Khatri by caste, and lived in 

the time of the Emperor Babar. From early manhood he devoted himself to 
contemplation of the deity and pilgrimages. His life is described in the Jhnam- 
sdMi and other works. Nanak’s writings, which treat of the contemplation 
of God and divine knowledge, are collected in one large volume, called by his 
disciples Granth, This Granth is an object of worship, and a copy is almost 
always found with his disciples. These after his death divided into seven 
different sects mentioned below 

(ij Udasi. (5) Govindsinhi. 

(2) Ganjbakhshu (6) Nirmala, 

(3) Kamr£L (7) hJaga. 

(4) Suthar^shabu 

Members of the Uddsi sect live in seclusion, and wear a mendicant's 
dress and a cap tapering to a point. These falcirs 
allow the hair to grow, and live in houses called 

aanghats, 

Ganjbakhsh, the founder of the Ganjbakhshi sect, was a Brahman disciple 

_ . of Ndnakshdh. He vras given this name by his gurii. 

and founded a sect on the principles of Ndnafcshdh. 

^ ,, Eamrdfs are so called from Efimrsya,- anothoir 

disciple of Nanakshfih. 


GkDjbakbSbi. 


ISAmtiU 
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Suthar& was a Khatri N&naksh4hl. He was a disciple of Tegbahddarj^ 
the father of Gorind Sinh, one of the successors to 
Sutharashahi. g^addi of NSnakshdh. Sutbard was Tcry careless 

in his demeanour, had a free and even insolent manner, and was giren up to 
jokes and jests—=-not even sparing his guru. His followers beg from shop¬ 
keepers, and go with two black poles in their hands with which they prodnce 
a kind of noise by striking one pole against another, which is accompanied by 
jesting songs, 

^ , The Qovindsinhi sect is so called from its 

GoTindsinhi, 

founder. 

Hirmals, the ^ pure ’ sect, derives its origin from Govindsinh. Its mem- 
KirmalS simple faMrs wearing only a waistcloth and 

sheet. They are generally learned, and outwardly 
resemble the TJddsfs. They endeavour to prove that the writings and sayings 
of Ndnafcshfih are in accordance with the Vedas* They live in abstinence, 
and devote their whole time to the contemplation of God. In Benares there 
are hundreds of their sect w'ho are maintained by laymen, but they are mostly 
found in the Panj4b. 

The N&nakshiihi Ndgfis live nearly in the same 
way as the Yaishnava and Shaiva sects of the same 

name. 


Goyindsinhi 


KirmalS. 


If the word Hindu be taken, as it should be, to mean an Indian, the Jains 
are Hindus j but if it be taken to mean a belief in the 
Vedasj they are not, since they do not hold the tenets 
of the Vedas, nor worship the idols of Brabraanism, They have a large roHgi-^ 
ous literature of their own, and a most complete and elaborate system of belief. 
They do not acknowledge the existence of God, and they hold that matter is 
eternal. According to thteir belief souls go to paradise or hell, or pass through 
transmigrations, according to their deeds and merits. When a soul has passed 
through the course assigned to it, there is no further birth or death; its 
personality is absorbed in its own element, and it is known as nirhdn or tnukti* 
There are twenty-four TUhankavas, who, on account of obtaining nirhdn, have 
now no connection with the world. Images of these saints are worshipped, and 
they are held up as an example to others. The Jains are divided into two sets, 
Digambaris and £vet6mbarfs. Digambaris keep their idols naked, Svetfimbaria 
dress them. Their spiritual guides, if men, are called jath, if women gurnU j 
these names corresponding to the English terms monks and nuns. The jath 
and gurrds do not marry, and their disciples (chelds^ succeed them. Piety andt 
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protection of animal life is the greatest merit amongst them ; they object to 

kill even a snake, and the destruction of vegetable life also is regarded by them 

as a sin* Someyafis keep a piece of cloth on their raonthj to prevent insects from 

geHing in, and a soft brush in their hands# to sweep the ground before sitting. 

The shave, and their clothing consists of white sheets. They go every day 

with cups to J ains^ houses to receive cooked food. It was believed formerly 

that the religion of the Jains was only a revival of Buddhism, hut it has been 

discovered by German scholars that Buddhism is not older than Jainism. 

Most likely they are coeval, or deduced from the same origin, or perhaps 

Buddha borrowed and adopted his doctrines from those of the Jains. The Jain 

castes—Oswdl, Srimal, Srf Srim^l, Porwal, Dfsawdl, Khandelwal, Mahesrf, 

Agarwdld, Marwari, &c.—belong to the Vaisiya varna or division, and their 

profession is generally banking, trading, shop^-keeping, 

The Christian religion is represented in Benares by no less than five 

societies. The Church Missionary and Baptist Mis- 
Christian missions. . rr-.- 

Sionary societies were established here m 1817 ; the 

London Missionary Society in 1820; the Indian Female Normal School and 

Instruction Society in 1867; and the Wesleyan Missionary Society in 1879. 

In 1881, thefe were altogether 16 ordained agents belonging to the four mis© 

sionary societies j and among lay agents, there were 10 preachers, 49 (31 

females) Christian teachers, and 84 (24 females) non-Christian teachers. To 

the Female Normal School Society beloncred 8 lay agents f4 native Christians), 

Tbere were 11 Sunday schools vrith 767 pupils. Of day-schools for boys 

there were two Theology and Training Schools, with 10 pupils; three Anglo^ 

vernacular schools, with 990 pupils; and 16 vernacular schools, with 833 

pupils. For females, the five societies bad 15 day-schools, with §10 pupils, 

and visited 163 houses, imparting instruction to 318 zandna-femaies. There 

was also a boarding-school for girls, educating 28 pupils, belonging to the 

Baptist Missionary Society. 

Benares is enclosed in the area which, according to Mr. G. A, Grierson, 
B.0#S., is that of the Bhojpuri dialect of the Bihdrf 
language. This dialect covers by far the greatest por-» 
tion of the area where tho Bihdri language is spoken, running north and south 
from the Himalayas down to Jabalpur in the Central Provinces. The relation 
of this area to that of the other two dialects of the Bihdri language, Maithili 
and Mdgadhi, will be readily seen from the map in Mr. Grierson’s Bevm 
Grammars of the DialeMs and Suh-dialects of the BihaH language^ It is only 
possible here, in the short space that can be given to this subject, to refer the 
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reader to this work, and to Dr. Hoerule’s Grammar x>/the\Gandian Languages^ 
The Bandrad boU, as the vernacular of the district is locallyjcalled, is notorious 
for its nncouthness, which is probably a remnant of aboriginal predominance 
when the Bhars, Cheriis, and Soiris ruled in this part of the country. The 
country dialect is used, shorn of some of its uncouthnesSj even by educated and 
refined natives when conversing with their families. The adding of iva to the 
names of persons is called reri^marndj and is the cdrimonest and most telling 
way of being insolent. In the country rdur is the Common title of respect, but 
sdhib and bdbd are also Used. 

The city of Benares contains large families df emigrants from other 
provinces, principally Bengalis, Marhattas, Nagars, and trujaratis^ most of 
whom date their settlement some centuries back. Notwithstanding the severance, 
of all connection with their mother-coiintry, they severally adhere to the 
language of their race with wonderful pertinacity. 

Professor Weber [Historg of fhdian Litei^aUre^ p. 283] tells us that from 
the eleventh century Southern India was the refuge 
Literature. centre of literary activity generally. In Hiri- 

dust&n the inroads or ravages df the Muhammadans had substaritially arrested 
it, a fact which finds expression in the following verses from Vydsa, thd author 
of the Malidbhdrata^ as translated by F^rofessor Weber :— 

In the Kali apte, the Brahmans dwelling north of the Vindhja are deprived of the sacri¬ 
fice and averse from Jr/otih^sdstraJ* 

** In the Kali age, the Vedas and sacridces will liave tiieir home to the sdurfi of the 
Tindhya, in the region where flows the God&veri/’ 

It is only within the last three centuries that the scat of learning has been 
Ugain transferred td NdttherU India^ especially to Benares and other Cities in 
Bengal, It is iU this period, therefore, that we find the chief writers of local 
celebrity. The following resumi of the principal authors connected with this 
district has been kindly supplied by Pandit Sital Prasad Tiwari, a professor of 


the Government Sanskrit College at Benares 


Birth-place. 


Sanskrit authors, 

mrSyaiL Bhatt PaithSu (in the 1507 A. D. 

Dakkbanj. 

Shankar Bhatt (son Of Nard- Benares 
yan Bhatt). 

H^ilkantha Bhatt (son of Ditto „• 

Shankar Bhatt) 


Prayog Batna. 

Draic Nir^ay. 

Bhagavad-Bhfiskar (by or¬ 
der of Mah^r^ja Bhaga- 
, vant Dev). 
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es 


Kame. 

Birth-place. 

Period. 

-- — 

Works. 

' 

Eamalakar Bhatt (another 

Benares 

1611 A.D. 

Mrpay Sind$itt. 

grandson of Narllyan 
Bhatt) 



Lakshmi Dhar SOri 

•«> 

••• 

Advait Makarand. 

Bhattoji Dikshit (son of 
Lakshnn Dhar Suri.) 



Siddhant Kaumudi, Mano^ 
rama, Bhabd Kaustubb. 

Nagoji Bhatt or Nagesh 
Bhatt (pupil of the grand¬ 
son of Bhattoji Dikshit.) 

... 

About 1760 A.D., 

Shabdendu Shekhar, Pari- 
bha^hendu Shekhar, Man- 
jusbA 

RaghuMr ... : 


Shaka year 1657, 

Muburt Sarvasva. 

Hamacharya ».« ! 

••• 


Muhdrt Chintfimani, 

f^illj^ntb ••• 



Niikanthi. 

Hindi author. 


1 


Kabir 

v- 

Contemporary of 
Sikandar Lodi. 1 

S5khi, Him%s^na. 

Tulsi Dlis 

1 

1623 A.D. ... j 

KSmfiyan, Gita rail, Vinay 
Patriki, Doharali, Janki 
Mangal. 

Kahindra Sarsvati 

... 

Contemporary of 
Shih Jah&n, 

Kabiadra E^alplata. 

A^fani Devs, 

••• 

1835 A.D. 

Mahabharat. 

Baba Dinda^^l Gir 

• •• 

1850 A.D. 

, Anuragbag, Anyokti fca^pa- 
drum, Vairagya Dinesb, 
Drishtant Tarangim. 

.Bihi RatnaKuniaii, grand¬ 

Murshidahad »»• 

1880 A^D. 

Fremratna. 

mother of RSja Sira Pra- 
sld. 



Vijganit (Algebra). 

Pandit Bdpu Deva Sh^Lstri, 
C.I B. (professor of As¬ 

Dakh;han 

r.. 

tronomy in the Goyern- 
ment College). 





Of the Sanskrit authors mentioned in the above list^ the two most celebrated 


are Bhattoji Dikshit and N^goji Bhatt, The former has immortalised his name 
by writing the Siddhdnt Kaumudi^ which is the first Sanskrit Grammar properly 
so called, as Paninf s grammar was written only in aphorisms. Bhattoji Dikshit 
also wrote a commentary on the Siddhdnt Kaumudi^ called the Manoramd, 
Nfigoji Bhatt was a pupil of the grandson of Bhattoji Dikshit. He wrote 
another commentary on the Siddhdnt KcLumudi^ called the Shabdendu Shekhar^ 
Of the Hindi authors, the two deserving special notice are Kabir and 
Tulsf Das. Kabir, originally a weaver from Belhara, in the Azamgarh district, 
was a disciple of Ramanand, a contemporary of Sikandar Lodi’s, and the 
founder of the Kabfrpanthi sect. He may be taken as the earliest Hindi writer, 
or, at any rate, second only to the bard Ohand of Prithiraj of Dehli. Talsi DIs 
was brought up in Rajapur, in the Banda district, and died in Benares in 1623. 
Of all the Hindi writers he is the most admired, and his Rdmdyana (of which a 
translation has been made by Mr. Qrowse, C.I.E.) is read throughout India. 
Several Hindi works are assigned to Kabir and Talsi Das. 
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The pandits of the Government Sanskrit College bring out two serial 
Newspapers and print- papers, devoted to the publication and translation of 
ing presses. important Sanskrit texts. One of these, The Pandit^ 

was first started in 1866, discontinued from June, 1879 to December, 1881, 
and again started from January, 1882. It appears in monthly parts, and is 
printed at the Medical Flail Press, The other paper is The Benares Sanskrit 
started in 1880. In addition to the above, many other important Sanskrit 
publications have issued from the Benares College. Among these may be 
mentioned the most valuable translations of the philosophical Sutras by Dr. J, 
Ballantyne, former principal of the college, and the first edition of the Mahd* 
hhdshya by Pandits Rijardm Sdstri and Bdla SdstrL 

There are no less than thirty presses, all in Benares itself. The Medical 
Mall Press, conducted by Dr. E. J. Lazarus, has printed several large works, 
notably of late Fallon’s Dictionary ; it also publishes a temperance journal en¬ 
titled, On Guard. Few of the other presses take up English work, but numer¬ 
ous Urdii, Hindi, and Sanskrit works, original and translations, are annually 
published^ Besides the papers published by the pandits of the Government 
College, there are two other local monthly journals, Kavibachan Sudhd and 
Kdtshi Patrikd, and two weeklyjoiirnals, Benares Akhbdr and Benares Gazette; 
the two former are published in Hindi, the two latter in Urdd. An English 
paper, called the North- West Neios, has also lately been started by a Bengali. 
There are thi'ee literary societies and two circulating libraries in the city 
of Benares. Of the former, the oldest is the Benares 
iterarysocieties. Institute, established in 186], for the discussion of 

questions concerning the moral and social progress of the country; it is sup¬ 
ported by gentlemen of all persuasions. The Unnati Vidhdyini Sabhd was 
established in 1887, for the improvement of the Bengali language. The Arya 
Sabhd of Sanskrit pandits, for the promotion of Sanskrit literature, dating from 
March, 1880, is connected with the Goverarxient College. The Banga Sdhitya 
Samdj is a circulating library of Bengali literature ; the Cdrmiohael Library, 
so called after Mr. 0. P. Carmichael, C.S>, C.S.I, of general literature. The 
former dates from 1875, the latter from 1876. 

From a note in Hindi supplied by Pandit Sital Prasfid Tiwdri of the Bena¬ 
res Government College, it would appear that the most respected family of 
pandits now in Benares, who take precedence over all the other pandits in sab- 
Ms and other religious and literary assemblies, is that of Bhatt, descendants of 
Ndr&yan Bhatt mentioned in the list of Sanskrit authors given ab^ve {supra p* 
62), who originally came from Paithdn in the Dakkhan. 
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In addition to the usual classes of Government schools, Benares is fur- 
Public instruction ; the uished with a Government Oollege."^The following 
Government college. brief history of its foundation is based on a note by 

Dr. G, Tbibautj the Principal of the college. In the year 1791 Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, the Resident at Benares, proposed to Earl Cornwallis, the Governor- 
General, that a certain portion of the surplus revenue of the province of Ben¬ 
ares should be set apart for the foundation of a Sanskrit college, for the cul¬ 
tivation of the laws and literature of the Hindus, in the ancient and holy city, 
which is the centre of their faith and the common resort of their tribes. The 
proposal was approved by the Governor-General; a native rector and ])rofes- 
sors of the principal Hindu sciences were selected, and, a house having been 
hired for their reception, they met for the first time on the 28th October, 179Ii 
In the course of time it was found necessary to place the college under Eng¬ 
lish supervision, and in 1799 a local committee w’as formed, with Mr. Augustus 
Brooke, the Goveruor-General’s agent, as president, and the well-known San¬ 
skrit scholar, Ca{)tain Wiiford, as secretary. In 1829 the local committee pro¬ 
posed to extend the means of instractiou, and to educate Musalmans as well 
as Hindus, according to some approved plan, in Arabic, Persian, and English. 
The general committee in Calcutta objected to a yiiadrasa^ or Arabic and Per-r 
sian school, but approved of the establishment of an English school, which was 
accordingly opened in the following year under native teachers imported from 
Calcutta; An English head-master was appointed in 1884. In 1844 the 
Sanskrit college and the English school were united, and the eminent Sau- 
skritist, Mr. John Muir of the Bengal civil service, was appointed principal. 
In the same year a site was chosen for a suitable building, an<I Captain iSittoe 
was ordered to plan and build the college, which was completed in 185ii, at a 
cost of about £! 3,000, besides the value of the convicts’ labour. The building is 
Gothic, of the perpendicular style ; the material is brick faced with Ohunar 
stone. The college has undergone from time to time various reversions and 
reformations. The most important change was the addition of English college 
classes in 1856- 

The Sanskrit college contains about 404 students, w^ho are instructed in 
Sanskrit grammar, philosophy, law, literature, and mathematics. No tuition 
or entrance fee is exacted f but, on the contrary, monthly Government scholar¬ 
ships, amounting to Rs. 100, are awarded to deserving students, and an 
annual donation of Rs. 100 from the Maharajah of Benares is bestowed 
in prizes. , Quite recently a graded system of examinations has been intro¬ 
duced by Mr. E, T. H. Griffith, the Director of Public Instruction of these 

9b 
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pro-vinces. This new scheme aims at systematising the studies of the pandits, 
and giving officially-recognised diplomas to those who pass certain advanced 
examinations. It includes : (1) an entrance examination of moderate difficulty ; 
(2) a middle examination, to pass which a sound and comprehensive knowledge of 
the Sanskrit language and literature in general is required; (3) a final {Achdrya) 
examination to test the candidate’s thoronorh knowledge of one or more of the 
SMstras. The examiners are appointed by the principal, and are chosen partly 
from the professors of the Sanskrit college and partly from pandits of reputa¬ 
tion who are not connected with the college. Candidates who pass the final 
examination receive a printed diploma signed by the principal and the examin¬ 
ing pandits, and countersigned by the Director, Public Instruction, and their 
names are published in the Government Gazette. In connection with the 
Achdrya examination, a ^ Eipon prize’ has lately been founded by a number 
of inhabitants of Benares, wishing to commemorate the visit that His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy paid to Benares in November, 1881. The staff of the San¬ 
skrit college consists of eight professors, of poetry, grammar, logic, law, sdnkhya^ 
mathematics, Hindu astronomy, and rhetoric, and four assistant professors, of 
grammar, logic, ednkhya, and mathematics. To the oollcgo is attached a 
Sanskrit library which contains many valuable and old manuscripts. 

The Anglo-Sanskrit department attached to the Sanskrit college was 
abolished in September, 1877. It was under the special charge of an English 
Sanskritist, and was intended to instruct those students who had passed with 
credit through the Sanskrit college, in English literature and philosophy, and 
to teach them to translate English works into the vernaculars. 

The English college was affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1860 ; 
it teaches arts and mathematics up to the M, A. standard, and has a school 
attached. There are about 70 students in the college, and about 4:50 in the 
school. The monthly tuition fees vary from Rs. 5 to Rs. 3 in the college, and 
from Re. 1-8-0 to six anas in the school. Government scholarships are 
awarded acooi'ding to the results of the university and the departmental ex¬ 
aminations. There are also local scholarships amounting to about Ra. 100 per 
mensem. There is an English library attached to the college. The teaching 
staft of the college consists of the principal, and professors of English literature, 
mathematics, physical science, Arabic, and Sanskrit. For the school, one 
English head-master, 12 native English teachers, two Persian and Urdd 
teachers (maulavl)^ two Sanskrit and Hindi teachers (pandit)^ and one writing 
master, form the teaching establishment. Connected with this college is the 
hoarding-house for the district students. The number of boarders is about 8(k 
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Schools are departmentally divided into three sections^ high, middle, and pri- 
_ - „ mary.\ The high schools are the school department 

of the Government College, the London Mission School 
Jainarain^s College ^(under the' superintendence of the Church Missionary 
Society), and the Beagalitola Preparatory School; the last three are aided by 
Government, and the Bengalitola Preparatory School is also aided by the 
municipality. The college[department of the London Missionary Society School 
sends up students for the first examination in arts, but this institution, consi¬ 
dered as a college, does^‘ not receive assistance from the State. The aided 
middle English schools 'are : the East Indian Railway School at Mughal Sarai 
the Baptist Mission Orphanage at R&mkatora, in the city of Benares; the 
institutions at Sighra, the Missionary station of Benares bordering on the city^ 
inz., (1) Female Normal School, (2) Industrial School, (3) the Church Mission 
School for boys, (4) the Church Mission School for girls ; and a girls’ school 
under the London Mission.^The middle vernacular schools include two towns 
{tahsili) and five village (halkabandi) schools. The former are at Benares and 
Chandauli ; the latter at Tir’pat, Sahjaur, Nimaicha, Rasiilpur, and Sakaldlha. 

The school statistics fcr 1882-83 may be shown as follows:— 



Number of scholars. S 


3 5 

S o 


Govern- 

nientand 

munici¬ 

pal. 


A ided by 
Govern¬ 
ment. 

Unaided, 


fHigh (Colle- 

I gjate School ) 
Tahsili and 
pargana. 

■{ Halkabandi 
Govern m en t 
girls’. 

Mu nicipa 1 
boys*. 


C Missionary and 684 
i indigenous* 



Total 


704 
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Fost* oflBlce. 


Besides the head post-ofBce at Benares cantonments, there are 15 siib-oiRces 
(imperial) and two district post-offices. The sub¬ 
offices, besides the three in the city Benares city, 
Benares, Bhelupur, and Benares Triiochan GhSt), are at Baida, Barfigaon, 
Ohandauli, Chaubepur, Oholdpnr, Mirza Murdd, Mughal Sardi, Phdlpur, Datnri 
or Rajghat, Rainnagar, and Sakaldtha. The district offices are at Rohania and 
Sayyidrdja, The postal receipts for five out of the past 20 years are as fol¬ 
lows in 1861-62, Rs. 88,598 ; in 1865-66, Rs. 17,392 ; in 1870-71, Ks. 23,271 j 
in 1875-76, Rs. 49,292 ; in 1880-81, Rs. 62,784. In the last mentioned year 
Rs. 17,606 was obtained from unpaid letters, &a, and Rs. 41,815 from the sale 
of ordinary postage stamps. The expenditure iu 1861-62 was Rs. 73,948; in 
3865-66, Ks. 11,799 ; in 1870-71, Rs. 21,498; in 1875-76, Rs. 19,364; in 
1880-81, Rs. 17,052. There has been a steady increase in the number of letters 
received from 561,617 in 1865-66 to 945,516 in 1880-81; the number of news¬ 
papers, parcels, "and books received has also increased, though not in the same 
proportion. 

- There are altogether eleven telegraph-officos in the district. The Govern¬ 
ment telegraph-office is situated in cantonments, and 
has a branch office in the city. The East India Rail¬ 
way has telegraph-offices at its four stations in the district, via., Benares Dumri 
or Rdjghdt (on the side of the Ganges opposite the city), Mughal Sardi^ 
Sakaldiha, and Dina. The remaining five telegraph-offices are on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, at Benares Rajgh5.t fcity side of the Ganges), 
Benares cantonments, Shiupur, Phtilpur, and Biibatpur (Mangfiri). 

Benares contains 32 police-stations, 4 (excluding the Benares kotwdli) 
first class, 10 second class, 6 third class, and 11 fourth 
class (outposts). The first class stations are at Sikraul, 
Chaubepur, Phtilpur, and Mirza Mur&d. Of the second class stations, six are 
within the city proper, at Bhelupur, Jaitpur, Adampura, Dasasamodh, Ohait- 
ganj, and Kal Bhairon; the remainder are at OhandaulS, Barfig4on, RAm- 
nagar, and Cantonments. The sites of the third class stations are Sayyidrfija, 
Sakaldiha, Baliia, Oholapur, Rohania, and Alinagar. The outposts are at 
Betabar, Aneye, Tilmapur, Amra, Tam&ch&bdd, Rdja t&ldb, Harau6, Sindhora, 
Marwadih, Rajgb4t,^and Baburi. 

In 1882 the regular, municipal, and town police mustered together 988 
men of all grades, including 21 mounted constables. There was thus one 
policeman to every square mile and to 903 inhabitants. The cost of the 
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force was Rs. 1,04,614, of which Rs. 66,619 w'ere debited to provincial revenues 
and the remaiader defrayed from municipal and other funds. Besides these 
there were in the same year 1,459 village and road watchmen, distributed 
amongst the 2,156 inhabited villages of the district, at the rate of one to every 
453 inhabitants. Their sanctioned cost (Rs. 52,836) was met out of the 10 per 
cent. cess. 

The statistics of reported crime for the seven years 1876—82 include 48 
murders, 4 daeoities, and 78 robberies. The value of property stolen varied 
from Hs. 43,745 (of which Rs. 15,314 were recovered) to Ks. 6i,<*»53 (of which 
Rs. 27,404 were recovered). The percentage of convictions to persons 
tried varied from 83 77 to 91*91. But these and other - similar matters are 
fully dealt with in the departmental reports, and do not call for farther notice 
here. 


Measures for the repression of female child-murder are in force in this 
district; but no rates are levied, neither is there any 
special police entertained. The clan at first suspected 
of practising the crime was the Sombansi, in tahsil Ohandanli; but the enumer¬ 
ation made in the cold weather of 1870-71 brought the guilt home only to 
the Raghubansi clan in four villages and the Brijbansi in one. In 18*^0, the 
only clan proclaimed under the Infanticide Act (VIIL of 1870) was the Raghu- 
bami, in the villages of Rajwdri, Kaithi, Rauna, and Bhartara. Ihe average 
population of these villages is 843. The general birth-rate was, in 1880-81, 
in favour of girls, and in 1881-82 as much in favour of boys. In the former 
year, in one post-mortem case, the medical officer reported that the child had 
undoubtedly died from violence. It Belonged to the village of Bhartara, which 
is the worst of the four villages; and in the family to which it belonged no 
female child, says the official report, had survived for generations back. The 
mother, however, was acquitted on being committed to the sessions. 

There are two jails in the district, the central prison at Shiupur and the 
district jail at Sikraul. In the central prison the 

J'ails. 

average number of prisoners was 1,018 in 1850, 1,173 
in 1860, 1,286 in 1870, 1,546 in 1880, and 1,442 in 1882 ; in the district jail, 
it was 510 in 1870, 604 in 1880, and 455 in 1882. The other statistics present 
BO constant features, varying from year to year. They will be found in all 
necessary detail in the annual reports. 

Before proceeding to the next head, the fiscal history of the district, it 
Present area, revenue. Will be convenient to give details of area, revenue, 
and rent, district at the present time ; and by 


and rent. 
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prefixing these statistics to the head just mentioned, comparisons—as far, at 

least, asifc is possible—between the present and past conditions of the district will 

be facilitated. The total area according to the latest oflScial statement (1831) 

•was 998*0 square miles, of which 741*1 were cultivated, 69'6 cultivable, and 187*3 

barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 971*1 square 

miles (722*8 cultivated, 66*1 cultivable, 182*2 barren). The amount of payment 

to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 

exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 8,9G,258 ; or, with local 

rates and cesses (excluding patwdHs^), Rs. 10,01,718. The amount of reut, 

including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 16,94,997, 

The district itself and its sub-divisions have undergone such modifications 

_ ,,. since the time of Akbar that any real comparispn be- 

Fiscal history. , , , . 

tween the revenue assessment then and those made 

subsequent to it is impossible. The area and revenue demanil of what in 
The province under native Akbar’s time corresponded approximately to the pre¬ 
management, district of Benares was as follows- 


Parganah. 


Area in bighas. 

Land' revenue in 
1680 A. D. 

Sarkdr Benares^ 


Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

A f rUd .*• ... .M 


30.855 6 

0 

20,082 

0 

0 

Benares ba Haveli, Bialsi (probably including Kol 
Asia). 

60,901 6 

0 

13,683 

0 

0 

P&ndraha ... 

... 

4,310 n 

0 

21,056 

0 

0 

Kaswar 

... 



7,377 

0 

0 

Katebar ... ... ... 


S0,490 14 

0 

46,755 

0 

0 

Barhua ... ... 


13,098 0 

0 

17,835 

0 

0 

Sarkdr Chum dr. 







Barhaul 4«. 


6,412 15 

o 

9 033 

0 

0 

Tanda (Barah) ... ... ... 

... 

10,002 9 

0 

12,200 

0 

0^ 

Dhus ... 


4,274 2 

0 

6^898 

0 

0 

BSgbhpur (R^lhiipur) ... 


8 267 12 

0 1 

n,276 

0 

(1 

Majhwar ... ... 


9,312 3 

0 

13,520 

0 

a 

Idahwan ... 


C 14,878 0 0 

\ (Query 4,878) 

6,707 

u 

0 

iMfawai •«« ... ... 

Narwanl- ... m« 

•*# 

#«• 

4.301 10 

-a_ 

0 

6,155 

0 

0 


Many of these figures, however, especially those for sarkfir Benares, are 


incorrect, and consequently valueless for purposes of comparison. It is im^ 
possible, therefore, to draw any satisfactory conclusions from the table, and it 
is merely given^for what it is worth. 

1 This pargauah was entirely siydrghaL or rent-free, and is omitted from most copies of 
the jLin-i-AkbaH, 
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The assessed revenue for sarkar Benares in 1685 was Es. 4,375161, and in 
1747, Es. 3580,475. The district was then under the Oadh authorities, whose 
single principle of fiscal administration was that everything, that could be got 
by fair means or foul, should be extracted from those connected with the land. 
Ill 1739 R&ja Balwant Siuh became dmiL The original revenue paid by him 
on the province of Benares to the Oudh wazirs was 13 lakhs of rupees. By 
the time of his death in 1770 the revenue payable had risen to Rs. 19,98,449, 
E4j4 Obait Sinh received a sanad of appointment, by which his revenue was 
enhanced to Rs. 22,48,449: and after the transfer of his zaminddri to the Com¬ 
pany in 1775 it was fixed on April 15th, 1776, at Es. 22^66^180, if paid at 
Benares, or Es. 22,21,745 if paid at Calcutta. On his expulsion in 1781 the 
revenue payable by Eaj& Mahip Farain was fixed at 40 iSkhs of rupees. 
Under the administration of Rajas Balwant Sinh and Chait Sinh, notably the 
former, no effort had been spared to break down all intermediate tenures, and 
to reduce all those with any form of proprietary interest in the land to the 
position of cultivators, Mahip Narain was a minor at the time of his succes¬ 
sion, and tlie disputes that ensued between his ?un^ and his diiodn, weakened 
what was never a strong administration. Throughout the province native 
underlings amassed wealth by defrauding the raja, and committing extortion 
on the holders of the soil. Every conceivable kind of cess and transit due was 
vigorously exacted, and the dmils were practically free to enter whatever terms 
they pleased in any tenant’s lease. The English Residents betw’een 1781 and 
1787 were content to let matters take their course, and made no attempt to 
rescue the province from the ruin that then threatened it. Mr. Jonathan Dun¬ 
can was appointed resident in 1787, and he almost immediately realised the 
fact that some severe remedy was required. For the first year the rajd was 
left to manage the revenue of the province himself, but in 1788 Mr, Duncan 
resolved to supersede him, and to take the settlement of the province into his 
own hands. 

The letter of the Resident addressed to the raj4, and dated 25th June, 
The province under Bri- 1788, contains a list of the changes it was proposed to 
tish management. make in the revenue administration. Briefly, they were 

as follows :—'(!) the substitution of uniform leases for leases varying in form 
according to the dmil’s pleasure ; (2) the use of the measuring rod in lands on 
which rent was paid in kind ; (3) the official publication at each harvest of the 
rates at which grain rents would be converted into cash : (4) the prohibition in 
regard to lands, on which rents were payable in grain, of actual division of the crops 
{datai) as opposed to appraisement {kanhdt) ; (5) the specification in each lease 
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of the share of produce payable as rent; (6) the abolition of all cesses imposed 
since 1187 fasli, and the inclusion of all that were in existence before that date 
in the lump-sum payable as rent'; (7) the preparation of a form of lease to 
contain the rates of rent paid in 1187 fasli, the last year of Chait Sinh’s adminis¬ 
tration. The large amount of land that had fallen out of cultivation had also 
attracted the resident’s notice, and the amins were, with a view to encourairinor 
tlie increase of cultivation, to fix, for waste land, light rates of rent, such as 
the tenants would readily agree to, and to endeavour to annex to each separate 
lease a certain amount of w^aste land. The riijd manifested considerable reluc¬ 
tance to carrying out the resident’s proposals, and showed especial aversion to 
the new form of lease, Mr. Duncan was, however, convinced that the changes 
were necessary, and the rdjd realising that, if he refused bis assent, the pro¬ 
posals might be carried out without it, somewhat unwillingly gave in,. 

A further change was also carried out in the assessment of the revenue. 
Hitherto it had been the custom for the to make annual ofifers for the 
farm of particular parganehs: and the settlement of each parganah 
thus regulated by competition, Mr. Duncan ordered that the assessment of each 
village should first be determined, and that the aggregate assessment of the 
villages should form the parganah assessment. After deducting the dinWs 
profits of 10 per cent, and bankers dues, half the balance of the assessment 
was declared to be the rajd’s revenue. 

In carrying out this settlement, it had been Mr. Duncan’s original inten¬ 
tion to have had all the lands of the province properly measured, but tliis was 
found to be impracticable ; and for the work of assessment, he had to depend 
on the reports and estimates of the native officials as to the state of the produce, 
checked, to a certain extent, by his own personal knowledge and judgment 
The rental of the year 1187 fasli was chosen as the basis of the settlement of 
1196 fasli, because 1187 fasli was the last year of Chait Sinh’s administration, 
and because it was on the rental of that year that the revenue of 40 Idkhs a 
year, to be paid by KSj^ Mahip Narain, had been fixed. In order to remedy the 
evils that were to be found in the administration of justice by the raja in regard 
to revenue matters, a court of justice consisting of two natives, one the nominee 
of the resident and the other of the rajd, was appointed to settle all disputes that 
might arise between landlords, tenants, and dmils. The court was to sit at 
Benares in the office the resident, and its administration of justice was to be 
under his immediate supervision. The orders of the Board, authorising Mr. 
Duncan to take the settlement into his own hands, intimated that this arrange¬ 
ment ought to continue only so long as the r4ja appeared to be incapable of 
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managing the province himself; and that on his showing himself to be capable 
of exercising them with discretion, his original powers and functions should be 
restored to him. 

The settlement of the province was carried out partly by Mr. Duncan 
himself, partly by his assistants, Messrs. Neave and Treves, and partly by 
native subordinates. The original terms of the Regulation (IL of 1788) had 
excluded from settlement all landholders who had been dispossessed before 
1775. But it was felt that by this enactment the rights of many zamind&rs 
had been unjustly sacrificed, and efforts were made, not without opposition from 
the r&ja, to restore the zamindars, who had been iniquitously dispossesed by 
Balwant Sinh and Obait Sinh. The result of these efforts was that the settle¬ 
ment, as eventually carried out, was made with three different classes of persons, 
two-thirds of the province being settled with zamindars, one-quarter with 
farmers imusedjiri)^ and one-twelfth directly with tenants {amdni). The settlement 
in the Benares district was originally made for two distinct periods, parganahs 
Barhaul, Kol Asia, Dhus, Barah, Mawai, Mahwari, and Narwan being settled for 
four, and parganahs Athg&on, Jalhupur, Katehar, Pandraha, Shiupur, Ralhfi- 
pur, DeMt Amanat, Majhwar, and Lohta being settled for ten years. Meantime, 
in June, 1789, the resident was asked to consider whether the permanent 
settlement, as introduced in the adjacent province of Beh&r, could not with 
advantage be extended to Benares: and a correspondence ensued on the 
subject between Mr. Duncan and Lord Cornwallis. In 1791-92 the important 
step was taken of extending the decennial settlement to the whole of the pro¬ 
vince to which it had hitherto not been applied, and at the same time it was 
laid down that the settlement should remain unaltered during the lives of ail 
holders of leases. 

Between 1792 and 1794 Mr. Duncan was on deputation on the Malabar 
coast, and these years were not marked by any measures of importance in the 
formation of the permanent settlement. In 1793 the decennial settlement of 
Bengal, Behar,and Orissa was declared perpetual, and in the same year the resi¬ 
dent of Benares was directed to ascertain from the r4ja whether he was willing 
that a similar system should be introduced into the province of Benares. The 
rdja acquiesced in its introduction, and in 1795 the settlement of the province was 
Settlement declared per- declared to be permanent. The terms upon which 
manent, 1796. perpetuity of the settlement was declared, and the 

definitions of the rights and obligations of the landholders under it, are con¬ 
tained in Begnlations L, IL and XXVII. of 1795, The more important por¬ 
tions of these enactments are as follows :— 

10b 
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Begulation I. of 1795 gives a short account of the origin and progress of 
the assessment of the land revenue in the province of 
Regulation I. of 1796. Benares, and then recites the proclamation issued by 

the resident under the orders of Government, which declares: The revenue 
payable according to the quartenial and decennial pattaa (leases) shall remain 
fixed for ever, so long as the leaseholdei-s and their representatives shall 
continue to discharge and perform the conditions specified. The above declara¬ 
tions are subject to the following reservations 

1. Holders of leases are to be considered bound to conform to all regula¬ 
tions to be passed hereafter regarding— 


I.—Themselves. 

It.—Their shareholders. 

III, —Their tenants. 

IV. —The adrainistration of justice. 

V.—Succession to estates. 


It is further enacted that, on the death of a farmer holding a lease for lands 
the owner of which was dispossessed previous to July lat, 1775, the zamindSr 
or his heirs shall be restored to the estate. 

2 * Zamincl&ra who had possession of their estates since July 1st, 1775, 
but were nevertheless excluded at the formation of the permanent aettlemoat, 
may recover possession of their estates from farmers by proving in court the 
feet of their possession subsequent to July 1st, 1775. 

Begulation IL of 1795 re-enacts, with modifications and amendments, the 
„ , . rules passed from time to time regarding the tempora-» 

ry and permanent settlement of the revenue. This 
Begulation, which contains twenty-seven sections, gives a summary of many of 
the orders and transactions already alluded to. Some of the facts recited in it 
are worthy of being noted here;— 

Section XVI. notices that, when in the issue of pattas^ contests existed 
between the sharers in the same village as to their respective propordons, or 
between claimants of different families, to the same village, in all cases the 
rule was to grant a lease to the person who was actually in possession, or had 
been in possession since duly, 1775 A.D. 

Parties were informed that the new pattas leases) were meant only to fix 
the rental, and in no way to constitute a bar to the recovery of any proprietary 
right in laud, for which suits might be instituted in the Court of Mulki 
Ad^Iat* 


Begulation XXVll, of 
1799. 


Regulation XXVII. of 1799 contains the follow 
ing provisions:— 
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Sections 2 and 3 provide for the perpetuity of all future tand /settlements 
in the provinces. 

Section 4 announces the expectation that landowners would improve their 
estates in consequence of the profits being secured them, and would behave 
towards their co-sharers, under-renters, and cultivators, with good faith and 
moderation. 


Section 5 gives reservation of Grovernment rights. It being the duty of 
the ruling power to protect all classes of people, and more particularly those 
who from situation are most helpless, the governor-general in council, 
whenever he may deem it proper, will enact such regulations as he may deem 
necessary for the protection and welfare of the paitiddrs (co-sharers), under¬ 
renters, and ryots, and other cultivators of the soiI> ^‘and no proprietor shall 
on this account object to the payment of his fixed revenue.” 

Thus came into force the permanent settlement. It was a mere assessment 

Eemarksontiieperma. revenue, and not a settlement in the modem 

nent settlement in Bena- sense of the word. No attempt was made to i^cord 
res. , ^ 

the rights of landowners as against one another ; the 

status of the cultivators was not defi.ned ; boundaries of estates were not demar¬ 
cated ; and no attempt at a survey was made. The general result of the settle¬ 
ment has been a loss of revenue to the State; and, regarded from the point 
of view of G-overnraent, its radical defect was that it fixed in perpetuity 
the revenue demand of a tract of country, the cultivation of which had, as 
every one knew, fallen off immensely, and the area of which had not been 
surveyed. The landholders were, in certain ways, greatly benefited by its intro¬ 
duction 5 they no longer felt the severity of the rdja’s method of administrationi 
the demand of the State from them was definitely limited; and any increase in 
cultivation meant an increase of income to them without any increased demand 
on the part of Government from them. But in other respects they gained 
anything but benefit from the introduction of the permanent settlement. A groat 
proportion of the estates in Benares were owned by large bodies of sharers, 
and at the settlement, two or three representatives were chosen'with whom the 
revenue was settled, and to whom leases were granted. These lessees, who were 
chosen by an arbitrary system of selection, without any regard to the wishes 
of those whom they were chosen to represent, were alone recorded as proprie¬ 
tors. Where they managed the estate successfully, little harm resulted from 
this arrangement; but where, as was too often the case, their management 
was bad, the rights of the other sharers in the village property, who had bad 
no voice ia its management, were ruthlessly sacrificed at auction sales, carried 
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out in order to satisfy tlie arrears of revenue due from the estate* These evils 
resulted, however, not from the principles of the permanent settlement so much 
as from the way in which they were carried into execution. 

The law prescribing the modes for realising land revenue in the Benares 
province is contained in Regulation VI. of 17&5* The methods legally sanc¬ 
tioned were as follows :— 

1. The appointment of watchmen of crops. 

S. The issue of notices of demand at the cost of the defaulter* 
a* The arrest of defaulters. 

4. The temporary dispossession of the tambdrddrs, or village leaseholders, and the making 
of direct collections from their co-sharera and tenants. 

5. If, after the employment of these methods^ an nr rear still remained duo at the close 
of the year, the collector was req,uired to furnish to the Reronuo Board a detailed account of 
the causes of failure; when, if the deficiency should clearly appear to have proceeded from mis* 
appropriation of the funds arising from the produce, tlte governor-general was authorised to 
transfer the right of the defaulting landholder, either to one of his co-ahnrors, or if they omitted 
to resume management of their land under the conditions offered to theniy the lauds could be 
let to whomsoever the Government might thmk projxsr. In extraordinary eases of emhesssfle* 
ment or misappropriation of the funds from which the revenue may ho payable, the Board of 
Revenue might recommend to the governor-general In council the enforcing of that part of 
the engagements of the landholders which renders their property, real and personal^ liable to- 
sale for arrears of revenue. 

This clause 5 of Section XVIL, Regulation VI* of 17 9*5 remained in force 
till it was repealed by Regulation VIL of 1830. In spito of this law, no 
special reports previous to sale seem to have ever been made, and after the 
establishment of the collectorate of Benares in 1795, the sole process employecl 
for the realization of the balances of revenue was auction sale* 

It was not, however, in this way only that subordinate sharoholdors ran tbe 
risk of losing their rights. In the earlier days of the permanent settlement 
the dmila were in the habit of collecting from the owners of fractional shares 
in the village, but this practice was forbidden in 1808. In that year, tahsil- 
d&rs were appointed upon fixed salaries, who were directed to collect only from 
the lamharddraj and in the execution of this order the rights of many subordi¬ 
nate proprietors were obliterated* The omission to demarcate the boundaries of 
villages at the time of settlement also gave rise to many disputes between the 
owners of neighbouring estates, which in some cases resulted in the ruin of the 
disputants by litigation, and in others to the commission of serious offences 
against the criminal law of the land. Not only, too, were the terms of Regu¬ 
lation VI* of 1795 as regards auction-sales in satisfaction of arrears of revenue 
treated as a dead-letter, but Section XV. of Regulation V* of the same year^ 
which forbade the auction-sale of lands to any official, was habitually disregard- 
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ed. Pttrchases of estates were made on behalf of Government servants in false 
names for merely nominal sums. The most notorious instance is that of the 
dmil Deokinandan Sinh, whose iniquitous proceedings led eventually to his 
dismissal from Government service, though the estates thus acquired by him 
were not forfeited. 

In 1809 the province was placed under the Board of Commissioners at 
Fatehgarh, and the collector was immediately called upon to take measures to 
effect the necessary alterations and reductions of the tahsildari establish¬ 
ments of the province.’’ Government had previously expressed a wish that 
as many zamiudars as wished should pay in their revenue to the nearest 
collector. This principle had, however, been much neglected in practice, and 
tahsildfirs, paid by a percentage on collections, had been promiscuonsly appoint¬ 
ed thronghout the province. The very serious increase in the cost of admi¬ 
nistration thereby incurred induced the Board to make a move in the matter, 
and in 1809 the tahsilddrs were reduced to twelve in number, all the other 
parganahs becoming tahsiL The peshkdr of huzd7' tdhdl^ and the tahsil- 
d&rs on monthly salaries were appointed in the following year, when estates, 
the aggregate on which was Rs. 15,41,350, as well as mahdls, belonging to the 
rdja and assessed at Bs. 20,54,302, were rendered husdr tahsiL 

In 1818 the district of Ghdzipur was separated from that of Benares, and a 
new coUectorate established, and in the same year 
J„rifdS*o?theySe! Jaanpur district was created. The constitution 

of these districts has varied considerably at different 
times, but it is uot necessary to notice these variations in detail here. In 1330 
the district of Benares was still further reduced by the establishment of the ool- 
lectorate of Mirzapur. The constitution of the Benares district, after frequent 
changes, was finally settled in 1852, and remains the same now. It consists of 
parganahs Athgaon, Dehat Amanat, Lohta, J^lhdpur, Kol Asia, Kasw&r, Kate- 
har, Pandraha, Shiupur, Sultanipur, Barhaul, Barah, Dhiis, Mawaf, Mahwari, 
Majhwdr, Narwan, and Rdlhupur. The total assessment of the district in 1790 
A. D. (1197F.> which subsequently formed the basis of the permanent settle¬ 
ment, was Rs. 7,86,451-8-2, distributed as follows over the parganahs :— 


Farganah. 

i 

o 

1790 C1197JF.) 
Hs. a. p. 

Farganah. 

Jama of 1790 (H97F,) 
Ra. a. p. 

Shiupnr 

... *«• 

85,713 5 5 

Barhaul 

... 32,560 13 6 

Mlh^pxir 

»•« »«• 

41,433 9 lo 

Barah 

... 42,434 15 9 

Pandraha 


52,874 7 0 

Dhus 

... 28,938 2 0 

Kol Asia 

*«* 

95,689 7 10 1 

Mawai ... 

... 20,671 1 0 

Kaswir Sark^r 

««* •«» 

56,386 10 10 

Mahwiri ,«* 

... 22,654 7 « 
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Fttiganah. 

Aihg^on 
Katebar 
Dehat Aminat 
Lohta 


Jama of (790(ll97E.) | 
Rs. a. p. 

M. 48,038 6 0 

97,672 12 10 
... 30,666 ^0 0 

24,920 10 10 

,^.4,91,683 7 0 


Parganah. 

MajhwSr 

Narwan 

R^lhupur 


Total of both tahstls 


Jama of 1790 (lisrF.) 

Ks. a. p, 

... 40,192 13 0 
73,307 4 0 
... 32,108 6 6 

2,94,868 1 2 

S ... 7,86,461 8 2 


^The defects found to exist in Mr. Duncan’s permanent settlement led to 

revision operations, which were first undertaken in par- 
Subsequent aettlement inyri i i. - ah 

proceedings of 1833, 1836, gaiiah Mahwari by Mr. Charles Chester in 1833. Allu- 

and 1841. resumed mud'li mahfils were revised throughout 

the district by Mr, J, J. Taunton in 183d. Messrs. Chester and Michael Valley 
revised the records of parganahs Kol Asia, Sultdnipur, and Pandraha in 1841, 
and those of Mawai, R41hiipur, Barah, Dhds, Majhwdr, Narwan, Barhaiil, Jdlhd- 
pur, Athgdon, Katehar, Kaswdr Sarkdr, Shiupur, and Deh4t Am4nat (includ¬ 
ing Lohta) in the succeeding year. All the villages were surveyed and field maps 
for the first time prepared under the superintendence of Mr. E. M. Valley for 
parganahs Mawaf and Rdihupur, and that of Mr. Chester for the rest of the 
district. The revenue was to a certain extent increased when the revision took 


place, but the permanent settlement was left intact. Tho increase was due to 
the assessment of certain alluvial and resumed mudji lands that had not been 
assessed by Mr. Duncan. In 1842-43, after revision, the revenue rose to 
Rs. 8,19,561, la 1882-83 it stands at Rs. 7,71,335, exclusive of cesses and 
the revenue demand of Kaswdr R4j^, a part of the Family Domains of the 
MaharajA of Benares* This decrease of Rs. 48,226 is due to the transfer of 
tappa Guzdra to the Jaunpur district; to the relinquishment of the revenue on 
Mahdl Sathwa, the zamindari of Sir Dinkar Rfi.o, an estate which was exchanged 
by Government for certain villages in the Dholpur Rij ; and to remissions on 
account of diluvion as well as for lauds appropriated for public purposes. The 
gross revenue at present on the roll is Rs. 10,01,460, including cesses, thus 

Berenue. Cesaes. Total. 

Benares proper ... ... 7,71,8S6 1,00,348 8,71,678 

Ka»Vf4r Efiji ... ... 1,25,360 4,422 1,29,782 

Total ... ... ... 10,01,460 

If the Q-overnment demand were calculated at 55 per cent, of the total 
rental now recorded, the Government share would be Rs. 8,50,749, or Es. 20,929 
' Note provided 1)7 the collector of Benares, 
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less than that now realised. This shows that the revenue demand was not 
fixed with the same leniency as in the neighbouring districts of Ballia and 
Q-hazipur. The total rental now stands at Rs. 15,46,816, and, if all the lands 
were now sub-let to tenants-at-will, the average rates would come up to about 
Rs, 4 a bigha. Cultivating rights generally fetch Ss. 150 per acre, and^ 
though no detailed inquiry has been made into the subject, the above rate of 
Rs, 4 a bigha may be taken as the average rate of a tenant-at-wilL Assuming 
that all land was held by tenants-at-will, the Government share of the rents 
would amount to Rs. 15,28,771. The cause of Mr. Duncan’s rather heavy 
assessment on Benares, as compared with the assessment of the eastern dis¬ 
tricts, seems to have been that his revenue was calculated on the estimates of 
Raja Balwant Sinh’s handngos; and the amount thus determined, on the 
basis of the by no means moderate demand of the native State, was assessed 
with very little inquiry, and accepted by the landholders, as it did not exceed 
the sum they had been up till then accustomed to pay. As cultivation seems to 
havejbeen more fullyfdeveloped, the revenue then determined by Mr. Duncan does 
not appear to have been so much out of proportion to the rental in this as in the 
more backward districts of the part of the country benefited by Mr Duncan’s 
permanent settlement. The assessment is uneven, pressing hard on some 
mahdls and unduly favouring others. 

Mr. Chester was the first to prepare village maps, but they are comparatively 
useless, and they were not drawn to scale. They were mere sight-sketches, from 
which the correct position and area of the fields cannot be ascertained. Moreover, 
not having been corrected, they have, owing to frequent changes in the shape and 
size of the fields, become completely obsolete. Mr. Chester’s operations included 
the demarcation of boundaries, the preparation of land plans, and correction 
of records. As remarked above, he did not revise the assessment. The in- 
Inaccuracy of existing re- accuracy of the existing records has been forced upon 
cords brought to notice. attention of the revenue oflScials of late years. In 

many instances it was found that the papers annually filed were mere copies 
of the records of previous years, and that no trouble had been taken to record 
changes. In 1874 Mr. Elliot Colvin, the then collector, had the jamabandis of 
12 villages in parganah Kol Asia tested by Mr. Addis; and the inaccuracies 
detected were made the subject of a special report, recommending the revision 


Surrey ordered in 1882. 


of the records. In 1880 Mr. H. Stewart Reid, the 
senior member of the Board of Revenue, himself went 


over the records of several villages, and a cadastral survey and revision of the 


reoord-of-rights was resolved upon, the district being formally brought under 
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settlement by Government notification No. 450, dated 24th March, 1882, 
under which the collector was placed in charge of the operations. The settle¬ 
ment of boundaries was taken up in July, 1882, and cadastral survey was 
commenced in Ohandauli tahsil in October of the same j^ear. The prepara¬ 
tion of the record-of-rights was entrusted to the charge of a deputy collector, 
but, the work having been found too heavy for one man, a second deputy 
collector was appointed in July of the present year (1883). The cadastral 
survey of the Benares tahsil was commenced in October of the current 
year, and the whole operations are expected to be brought to a close by 
the end of 1885. The amount sanctioned for the survey of the district 
is Rs. 73,500 ; for maps, Rs. 24,900 ; and for the preparation of records, 
Es. 2,95,225. 

The following statement, compiled from the Board’s yearly reports, shows 


Kerenue collections. 


the amount, collections, and balances of the land revenue 
for the ten years from 1871-72 to 1880-81 



There are portions of three estates only in the Benares district which are 
t f Wards under the management of the Court of Wards, tie., the 

Anapur estate, the Dube estate, and the SarS,i Mfr estate. 
These estates are respectively under the management of the collectors of Qh4- 
zipur,'Jaunpur,^and^Azamgarh, 

Connected with this subject is that of the alienation of ancestral property. 

The following table will show the alienations for the ten 
years from 1871 to 1881;— 


Alienations. 
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By OBDBaS of CoTJttT. 

1 By pbitatb aeranobmekt ob 





. 

IWHERITANCE. 

Tear. 

Sold. 


Sold. 

Humber of 




Number of 



transfers by 
sale, mort- 


Aggregate 
land-tax of 
property- 
transferred- 


tranjffera by 




Price of 
property- 
transferred. 

sale or 
otherwise. 

Aggregate 
land-tax of 
property 
transferred. 

Price of 
property 
transferred. 

gage, success 
sion or other¬ 
wise. 


Bs. 

Ks. 


Rs. 

Es. 


1871-72 ... 

4^04 

16,380 

26 

12,455 

76,933 

147 

1872-73 ... 

601 

6,295 

14 

10,648 

84,749 

277 

1873-74 ... 

9,863 

51,409 

29 

6,156 

3,49,500 

403 

1874-75 ... 

5,768 

65,675 

65 

8,529 

1,06,232 

267 

1875-76 .. 

6,121 

60,795 

25 

50.596 

11,839 

183 

1876-77 

16,545 

2,21,023 

30 

7,060 

2,21,041 

377 

1877-78 ... 

1,862 

32,<J36 

51 

2,971 

83,482 

301 

1878-79 ... 

726 

10,721 

49 

3,SnO 

90,300 

256 

1879-80 ... 

1,493 

2M05 

13 

8,479 

1,47,800 

360' 

1880-81 ... 

7,791 

1,04,118 

1 

5,865 

1 

1,59,046 

198 


It is estimated by Mr. F. W. Porter, the collector, tbat the effect of tho' 


permanency of the demand has been to raise the value of land in this district 
to one and a-quarter or one and a-half times the value of similar land in tem¬ 
porarily-settled districts. 

There are only two persons who own property in the Renares district 


Leading families. 


paying an annual revenue of Rs. 10,000 and upwards, 
viz.^ the Mahir^j^ of Benares and Edi Bishan Chand. 
The property of the former is partly ancestral and partly acquired ; that of the 
latter has been acquired by purchase. The family of Raja Shambu Narain 
Sinh is connected with Benares, but a notice of its* history has found a more 
appropriate place in the GhAz^pur memoir. 

The origin of the r^jds of Benares is popularly traced back to one Khitn 
Misr, who in mythical times was the guru of Raja 
B'anar and the priest at a shrine in the village of Gan- 
gapur in parganah Kaswar. But it is not till the middle of the eighteenth- 
century that anything authentic regarding the family is known. Matranjan 
Si’nh, the supposed descendant of Khitu Misr, was then an ordinary zamind&r 
and begot four sons, the eldest of whom, Mans4 Rdm, was destined to bring the 
family into prominence. A notice like the present is not a htting place in which 
to discuss the claimc to independence that has been at various times set up by 

Hr 


Mah&rija of Benares. 
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the Benares rdj&s. It will be sufficient to say here thafthe Government has 
decided that the mah^r^j^L of Benares is not an independent prince, and that he 
is now subject to the common law of the land. The reader, who may wish to 
see for himself what pleas can be made in favour of the claims of the r4j4s, 
may be referred to a pamphlet entitled ^ History of the Province of Benares, 
printed at Benares in 1882. 

Mans4 E4m entered the service of Rustam ’Ali, the governor of Benares 
under the Oudh viceroy, and became the most powerful man at the Benares 
court. His position is thus described in the Balwant-nd na, translated by Mr. 
Ourwen : “ Speedily Mans4 Riira rose to be the actual ruler of the four sarkSrs, 
Rustam ’All merely retaining the name of governor, and, as a farther mark of 
his esteem, he solicited from the emperor Maharamal Sh4h, through Murtaza 
Kh4n, that the titles of Baj4 Bahadur should be conferred upon Mansd E4m. 
He, however, had a higher ambition, and, declining these honours for himself, 
begged that they might be granted to his son [Balwant Sinh].” This title was 
conferred in 1738, and in the following year Mans4 Rdm died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Rdjd Balwant Sinh. 

Balwant Sinh was recognised by the emperor Muhammad Shdh, and re¬ 
ceived a eamd confirming him in the government of the sarkars of Jnunpur, 
Benares, and Ohundr, and authorising him to assume the title of rdjd. For 
the first ten years of his government as dmil, he paid his revenue regularly to 
the viceroy of Oudh, but afterwards ho entered into a ssries of contests with the 
viceroy, at one time opposing him, at another agreeing to pay a lugher revenue 
in consideration of his misdeeds being foi’gotten. In the hostilities that occur¬ 
red between the English on one side and the emperor and nawAb wazir on 
the other, Balwant Sinh was compelled to assist the latter with his troops ; but 
though he accompanied the imperial army to Baksdr, ho took no part in the 
battle. He was summoned from one of his hill strongholds to receive con¬ 
firmation in his government from the British power. The farman of the em¬ 
peror, dated 29th December, 1769, made over to the Company the zaminddri of 
E4j4 Balwant Sinh in the following words : “ As the English Company have 
‘been put to great expense and their affairs exposed to danger by the war which 
the Naw4b Shuj4’-nd-daula unjustly and contrary to our royal pleasure waged 
against them, we have therefore assigned to them the country of Gh4zipur and 
the rest of the zceotindarl of Eaja Balwant Sinh, belonging to dhe nizdmot of 
the Nawab Shnja’-ud-daula j and the regulation and government thereof we 
have given to their disposal, in the same manner as it was in the Nawdb Shuj6’- 
ud-daula. The aforesaid r4j4, having settled terms with the chiefs of the 
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English Company, is according thereto to pay the revenue to the Company.” 
This treaty was not approved of by the Directors, and a treaty, concluded at 
Allahabad, on the 16th August, 1765, between Lord Clive and the naw&b 
wazir was substituted for it. Under this treaty Sliuja’-ud-daula engaged 
the most solemn manner to continue Balwant Sinh in the zamlnddrk of Benares, 
Ghfizipur, and all those districts be possessed at the time he came over to the 
late JS’awab Jafir ’Ali Khan and the English, on condition of his paying the 
same revenue as heretofore.” Twice, after the conclusion of this treaty, the 
nawSb wazir endeavoured to oust Raj4 Balwant Sinh from his property; once 
in 1767, when Lord Olive refused his permission to the proposal, and the second 
time in 1768, when Balwant Sinh promised to buy the English interest for 
eleven I&khs of rupees. 

In 1770 Balwant Sinh died, his only legitimate issue being a daughter, 
Gulab Kuiiwar. She had a minor son, Mahip Narain; but he was passed over 
in favour of Ohait Sinh, the illegitimate son of Balwant Sinh by a R&jput 
woman. In 1773 the governor-general an! the naw^b wazir met at Benares, 
and the former procured from the latter a sanad for Ohait Sinh, making over to 
him and his heirs the mahils which were under the charge of Balwant Sinh, 
the annual revenue being fixed at Rs. 22,48,41*9, or an advance of l£khs of 
rupees on the revenue paid by Balwant Sinh. In 1775 the treaty ceding the 
province of Benares to the Company was concluded, and on April, 15th, 1776, 
the first sanad granted to him by' the British Government was given to Ohait 
Sinh. The purport of this sanad that “ the office of the zamlnddH of sar- 
kAr Benares, Ghazipnr, Ohaudara, the the duties of the mint in the 

^dba of Allahabad have been conferred on the great chief, Haja Ohait Sinh, 
Bahadur, also the amhd and favjdari and the revenue to be paid was fixed 
at Rs. 23,40,249. In 1778 a demand was made on the raja to contribute his 
share towards the burden of the war then being carried on by the Company 
with Prance, and he was required to raise and maintain three regular bat¬ 
talions of sepoys. The raj4 most reluctantly complied with the demand in 
1778, 1779, and 1780. The crisis that occurred in 1781 and the subsequent 
expulsion of the raja, are matters of general history. Ohait Sinh, after his 
expulsion, went to live at Gwali4r, where he died in 1810. 

On the expulsion of the raja, Mahip ^larain, the son of Balwant Sinh’s 
daughter, was confirmed in his appointment, and the revenue fixed at forty 
14khs of rupees. During his tenure of the office the revenue and criminal 
administration of the province was taken out of the hands of the r^a, and 
the permanent settlement introduced by Mr. Duncan. 
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Mahip Narain died in 1795, and was succeeded by liis son Eaja XJdit 
Narain, It was in the latter’s time that Regulation VII. of 1828 was passed 
defining the relations of the r&ja and the paramount power in regard to the 
family domains of parganahs Kaswar Rdja in the Benares district and Gang6- 
pur and Bhadohi in Mirzapur. It was enacted that a settlement of the family 
domains should be made by the r&ja under the supervision of an officer 
appointed by Government. In regard to revenue matters, the rfijd was 
invested with the powers of a collector of revenue, and a native commissioner 
was to be appointed in each parganah to administer the revenue law. The 
appointment or dismissal of these native commissioners was to be made subject 
to the consent of a special officer, to be appointed by Government with the title 
of superintendent. The duties of the superintendent were to consist in the 
hearing of appeals from the native commissioners and in the general supervision 
of the administration of the raja’s domains. The jurisdiction of civil courts 
was excluded, and an appeal lay from the superintendent to the governor- 
general in council. 

In 1835 Rajd Ddit Narain Sinh died, having adopted as his successor his 
nephew RSjd Ishri Pras4d Narain Sinh. For his loyal services in the Mutiny 
the rfijd was advanced to the dignity of mah&rdj^, and ‘on the 1st January, 
1877, he was made a Grand Commander of the Star of India. The domains 
of the maharajd were, owing to the position of dignity occupied by the family, 
exempted from the operation of the Local Rates Act (Act XVIIL of 1871). 
Born in 1822, he is still without issue, and his prevsumptive heir is his nephew 
and adopted son, Kunwar Pirbhu Narain Sinh. In 1862 some modifications 
were made in the management of the family domains, the commissioner of the 
Benares division being appointed superintendent, while the immediate 

supervision of the estates was made over to an officer appointed by the local 
Government with the title of deputy superintendent. Two judicial officorH are 
now nominated by the mah&r&ja subject to the consent of the commissioner. 
The appellate powers of the superintendent are exercised by the deputy super¬ 
intendent, and those of the governor-general in council by the Board of Re¬ 
venue, which is as regards the family domains the highest civil court of appeal. 
The amendment of Regulation Vll. of 1828 is at present under consideration, 
and considerable changes in the system of the administration of the domains 
are imminent. 

Closely connected with Benares, though drawing his title from Southern 

MaMrii&of Vfeianagtam. mahardjd of Vizianagram, a descendant of 

the rdnae of Udaipur, and a member of the Sasaodia 
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blanch of the Gablaut clan. The traditions of the house are to the effect that the 
family was early settled in Ajudhia, whence it emigrated in A. D.592 to the neigh* 
bourhood of the river Krishna. There they established an independent sovereign¬ 
ty, which lasted till 1512, when they came under the dominion of the Muham¬ 
madan rulers of Golconda. In 1652 an aut-estor of the Vizianagram family ob¬ 
tained the position of siibadar of the sarkars from Sultan Abdulla, and this office 
was continued to him by the Emperor Aurangzeb, when he conquered the 
kings of Golconda. In the later years of Aurangzeb’s reign the emperor’s 
authority was only nominal in the sarkars, which were really in the hands of the 
Hindu chiefs. Vijiardm considerably strengthened the power of the family, 
and became the ally of the French under Bussy in 1756. He was assassinated in 
1757, and was succeeded by his nephew Raj^ Gajapati Anand Raj, who deserted 
the French side and became an ally of the English. In 1759 the raja died 
without issue, and the widow of his predecessor adopted a minor connection of 
the family, who assumed the title of Raj^ Vijiaram KSj. His elder brother Sit^ 
Ram had been excluded, owing to the Hindu law of adoption, but he succeeded 
iu drawing all the power, which should have belonged to his brother, into his 
own hands, Sita Ram was remo<7ed from the office of diwan in 1782, and in 
1792 the rdja came into collision with the Government of Madras. Troops were 
sent against him, and he was defeated, and killed. He left a minor son named 
Harain B&bu, who succeeded in 1796 on payment to the company of four lakhs 
as compensation for their claims against his father. At the same time the estates 
of the raj4 were greatly curtailed, and at the permanent settlement his annual 
tribute was fixed at 5 Idkhs of rupees. The raja became involved in debt, and 
handed over the management of his estates to Government from 1817 to 1822, 
when they were restored to him free from debt. In 1827 it was found necessary 
for Government again to take charge of the property, and the raja proceeded 
to live at Benares on an allowance of 1 l^kh of rupees a year. The rajd died 
in 1845, and was succeeded by his son Raj4 Vijiaram Gajapati Rdj, In 1852 
his estates were handed over to him free of debt, and in 1864 the title of 
maharaja was conferred on him. He died in 1882, and was succeeded by his 
son Mahar4ja Ananda Gajapati R4j, the present holder of the title. 

R&j4 Siva Prasad, 0,S.L, is the grandson of Dal Chand, a member of the 


Siva PrasAd. 


Seth family at Murshidabad, who, owing to a dispute 
with the nawab of Murshidabad, left his home and 


settled in Benares. His son was Utam Chand, and his grandson, Siva Prasdd. 


In 1874 the Viceroy conferred upon Babu Siva Pras&d the personal title of r4]i4. 


He was formerly a member of the Legislative Council of India, and an Inspector 
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Proprietary tenures. 


of Schools ia the North-Western Provinces. The raja is not a large landed 
proprietor. 

As has been mentioned above fp. 71), nearly all the subordinate proprie* 
tary tenures in the province of Benares had before the 
permanent settlement been obliterated by Bfijd Bal- 
vrant Sinh. It was sought by Regulations L and IL of 1795 to restore the 
zamind&rs, who bad been illegally dispossessed, and to provide for the settle¬ 
ment of disputes regarding landowners’ rights. The early years of the perma¬ 
nent settlement were, as has been before noticed, unfavourable to the preserva¬ 
tion of the zamincJdrs’ rights, and numbers of properties were sold by auction, 
and purchased for insignificant sums by Government sservants, either in their own 
names or in the names of relatives and friends iismfarzi). It was endeavoured 
by the enactment of Eegulation XL of 1822 to protect the interests of non- 
recorded proprietors, and the terms of section 16 of that Regulation were to the 
effect that the term defaulters should be considered to designate only the actual 
holders of engagements for tlie payment of revenue, and not the unrecorded 
proprietors. As, however, this regulation did nob have retrospective effect, it 
failed to remedy the evils that had resulted previous to its enactment. In the 
settlement pi'oceedings, which took place in 1840, an attempt was made to settle 
these differences in accordance with the principles of hereditary right, but the 
results that came of it were insignificant. 


The pi’evailing forms of proprietary tenure, now existing in the district, 
are shown in the table given below. The mahfirajd of Benares is the largest 
landed proprietor in the district, and he bolds a great number of zaminddri 
villages. If the estates owned by him bo excluded, the prevailing tenure is the 
pattiddH^ perfect and imperfect, particularly the latter. There are no villages 
held under the bhuiyachdra tenure. In many of the estates owned by the 
mahdrdjS of Benares there exist sub-proprietors called fnanviriddrB^ who are 
possessed of an hereditary and transferable interest in their lands, subject to 
the payment of a fixed demand, differing little in amount from fcho revenue 
demand, to the maharajd. What the manzdriddQ* is to the mah4r4j4, the 
mukarrariddr is to the zaminddrs in the rest of the district; the latter being 
primarily responsible for the Government revenue, while the former are treated 
as sub-proprietors, subject to the payment of the fixed demand to the zamih^ 
ddrs. There is little doubt that the condition of the hereditary landlords 
called into existence at the time of the permanent settlement is a waning one, 
•and that the land is falling into the hands of the monied classes of the cities., 
Talukas Jakni (in Kasw^lr R4j4) and Sakaldih& (in Barhaul) have come into 
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existence since the British occupation. There is nothing in the revenae-free 
tenures of the district that calls for any special remark. 


Statement of'proprietary tenures in the Benares districL 


Name of pargaDah^ tappa, &c. 

Tenures (mahdis or pillages.') 

Total mah&ia or villages. 

C 

^QS 

no 

d 

I 

ISI 

TJ 

CLi 

Imperfect patti- 
diri. 

Deh£t Aminat 



60 

4 

! 14 

78 

Xiolitia a.. ... 

... 

i«a 

... 

... 


• «« 

Easwar Sark&r 

■«. 


39 

1 

3 

43 

Pandraha ••• 

**• 


39 

1 

35 

76 

Eatehar 



109 

10 

322 

241 

Sultdnipur 


••• 

6 

2 

39 

26 

Eol Asia 


... 

85 

4 

26 

114 

Athgaon •• 

«•« 


66 

4 

29 

99 

Shi u pur 

••• 

... 

54 


31 

65 

Jalhipar ... 

••• 


49 

4 

38 

64 

Easwar Rfija 

•«. 

... 

104 

... 

... 

104 

Barbaul 

••• 

.. 

99 

38 

34 

94 

Bfirah ... 

««• 

... 

16 

27 

25 

68 

Phus ... ... 

••• 


16 

28 

23 

67 

Mawai ... . . 


... 

17 

36 

8 

40 

]Mahwiri r*. 

... 

... 

18 

32 

32 

82 

Majhwar 


... 

10 

32 

37 

79 

Narwan 


... 

26 

i 80 

77 

182 

Balhupur ••• 


... 

22 

22 

8 

53 


The cultivating tenures of the district require but little notice. They fall 


CaltivatiDg tenures. 


under the 5 classes of (1) sir^ (2) exproprietary tenancy, 
(3> tenancy at fixed rates as defined in sections 5 and 


6 of Act XII., 1881, (4) tenancy with rights of occupancy, (5) tenancy-at-wilL 
Mr. H. G. Boss, lately collector of Benares, kindly supplied the following informa¬ 
tion regarding the proportion of tenants of the different kinds in the district. 
In parganahs Dehdt Amanat, Lohta, Kaswar Sarkar, Pandraha, Katehar, Sul- 
Mnipur, Eol Asia, Athg^on, Shiupur,8nd Jalhtipur, the proportion of tenants at 
fixed rates is fths ; of tenants with rights of occupancy, Jth ; and of tenants-at- 
will, Jth. In Easwar Raja the tenants are all returned as holding at fixed rates. 
In Barhaul,Barah, and Majhwar, the proportion of tenants at fixed rates is fth; 
of tenants with rights of occupancy, |; and of tenants-at-will, ^rd. In par¬ 
ganahs Dhiis, Maw4i, and Mahwdri, ^rd of the tenants hold at fixed rates ; about 
I of the tenants have occupancy rights; and the remainder are tenauts-at-will. 
In Ealhiipur and Narwan the proportion of tenants at fixed rates is respectively 
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fth and 5 of tenants with rights of occupancy, i and | tlis ; and of tenants- 
at-will xlcths Rod 

A smaller proportion of the total population (49'25 per cent.) is engaged ii» 
agricultural pursuits in the Benares district than in, 
Castes of cuitirators other district in the division. Of the Brahmans 

and Rfijputs, who number respectively 104,000 and 53,000, a certain proportion 
follow husbandry as their profession, and, as in the neighbouring districts, the 
Bhuinh&rs (19,000) to a great extent are agriculturists. Of the lower castes, 
Abirs (numbering 80,000), Kdohliis (41,000), Kunbis (29,000), furnish a large 
body of agriculturists ; the Kachhis and Kunbis being, as is almost invariably 
the case, the best farmers. The Oham^rs number 101,000, and many_of theov 
are engaged about the land. 

In the arrangement of districts according to density of population, Benares 
Condition of the agricul- ^akes the first place, the average population per square 
total population. u^ile (jcjng 894'4 persons. At the same time, the fact 

that a comparativelj small portion of its population is agricultural, has brought 
about the result that the average number of cultivated and cultivable acres per 
head of population is larger than in the majority of the districts of the division- 
It is, however, only Vm acres, and falls considorably below the general average 
for the North-Western Provinces (1’71 acres). The condition of the tenantry 
holding at fixed rates is generally good, and Mr. F. W. Porter is of opinion that ia 
many parts of the district the tenants are as well off as the landlords. Naturally, 
the zamindara in the case of all tenants, except those holding at fixed rates, do< 
all in their power to prevent the acq^uisition of any rights by the cultivators. But 
this is a feature common to all districts, and the Benares peasant, although almost 
entirely dependent for his crops on a favourable rainfall, is« less liable to suffer 
from famine than his brethren in the more northern parts of the province, and may 
he certainly considered not to fall below the average status of the cultivators of 
the North-Western Provinces as regai'ds comfort and the means of subsistence.. 

The Beld Indigo Factory is the only concern under European management 
in the district. The factory, wdiich had been disused 
for a long time, was re opened in and is progress-^ 
ing under the management of Mr. Tresham. 

The city of Benares is remarkable for the manufacture of handsome shawls 
embroidered in gold and silver,, of jewellery, and of engraved brass vessels. 
These industries will be described in the city article. There are no native 
industries in the district which have not been already described in previous- 
notices. 


Manufactures. 



TRABir. 


The following note' on the trade of the district, contributed by Mr. J. B. 

Fuller, O.S., lately Assistant Director, Department 

Agriculture and Commerce, may be considered to con¬ 
tain all that can be usefully said on the subject with our present information. 
The rural portion of the Benares district is of comparatively small e5:tent, and is 
so completely overshadowed in importance by the city, that its traffic can hardly 
be considered separately and may be conveniently treated along with that of 
the city 5 in which it may be regarded as practically merged. The latter pos¬ 
sesses a very prominent rank as a centre of railway communication. The 
right bank of the Ganges which faces it is connected with the East Indian Rail¬ 
way by a short branch line, and the city itself is the terminus of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, which is shortly to be connected with the first named system, 
by a bridge over the river that, when completed, will justly be held one of the 
grandest engineering works in India. So far, however, as the city is concern¬ 
ed, it is possible that its construction may not be altogether an nnmixed benefit; 
for although the total amount of traffic passing through will no doubt be enormous¬ 
ly increased, there may very possibly be a decrease in that portion of it which 
breaks bulk and is warehoused in Benares. This at present, in its receipt and 
redespatch, contributes largely to the profits of the local traders. Benares is* 
not one of those cities the traffic of which is separately registered, and it is 
iinpos&iVde, therefore, to do more than show—*which for the purposes of this^ 
sketch may, however, suffice—the total weight of goods received and despatched 
during the two last years 


Traffic Turning from north toaouth. 

Received ... (at Oudh and Jluhilkhand Railway station) ... 626,554 774,776 

Despatched... (from East Indian Railway station) *•» 203,702 

1880. 1881-82. 

Traffic running from north io s<mth* Mds. Mds. 

Received ... (at East Indian Railway station) ... ... 1,740,608 1,909,271 

Despatched... (from Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway station) ... 355,248 1,382,840 

As we have seen in the first part of this notice, no less than six. metalled 
roads radiate from the city of Benares into the surrounding country, running 
respectively towards (1) Allahabad and Mirzapur, (2) Jaunpur, (3) Azamgarh, 
(4) Ghfi,zipur, (5) Bih4r (Shdhabadl, and (6) the neighbouring town of Ram- 
nagar on the opposite bank of the Ganges. The road which runs towards- 
Allahabad and Mirzapnr bifurcates at a distance of some 10 miles from Benares 
city, one branch diverging towards Mirzapur, whilst the other branch, forming 

* Written in August, 1882. 

12b 


year ending 
December. 31st, 

188U. 

Year ending 
March 3'St, 
1882. 

Uds. 

Mds.. 

... 626,554 

774,776 

... 203,702 

189,888 

1880. 

1881-82. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

.. 1,740,608 

1,909,271 

... 355,248 

1,382,840 
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part of the Grand Trunk Eoad, continues its course in a direct line to Allah¬ 
abad. During the year 1880-81 the traffic was registered which passed along 
each of these roads, except the Allahabad branch of the Allahabad Mirza- 
pur road and the Bihar road. Registration bore no especial reference in 
its object to the resources of the Benares district, but was effected in order to 
discover the amount of trade carried by the various metalled roads as compared 
with the cost of maintaining them. In consequence, the registration posts 
were not located on the borders of the Benares district, but at varying distances 
from it. The traffic which was registered on each road is shown in detail 
below. Traffic of a merely local character, which did not run for a longer 
distance than 10 miles, is omitted from the statement:— 

Traffi.c gowg towards Benares, 







DBSCRirTioir 0'S goods. 







Name of road. 

Position of post 
fuiti flistancQ 
from Heiiai’us 
city, in miles, 

d 

1 

o 

Cotton goods. 

1 


Oil-seeds. 

Provisions, 

45 

Sugar. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■i 

1 

Estlntated weig 
goods register 
number. 

1 

•d 

1 

Bon aroS“M Irzsapur, 

Milos. 
Kachhawa. at> 

1,083 

407 

4,763 

1,660 

402 

18 

1,311 

207 

7n 

ijooe! 

! 11,670 

8 

IS 

J aun par ■ Beiiaroa, 

JalillKunj 

891. 

800 

30,048 

119 

6,382 

687 

406 

10,286 

276 

23,109 

80,800 

189 

89,796 

Benares-Azumii^arli, 

Rinipur 43 
Nandfranj 2S 

113 

80 

31,658 

103 

7 

, m 

68 

8,931 

837 

,3,028 

139,738 

266 

39,978 

Boiiaros*Gli»i5!i7Jur, 

lUimnaRar-Jalllpur, 

170 

3,230 

.3,130 

4,206 

696 

36 

273 

889 

732 

77 

6,990 

18,718 

307 

14,025 

Rdmiiagar 1 

16 

08 

9 

1 

38 

23 

058 

198 

... 

1,797 

0,974 

108 

7,082 

Ben aro«‘M irzapur. 

Kachawa 20 

... 

16 

0,307 

64 

798 

8 

8,200 

... 

879 

11,4.38 

24 

11,402 

Jauiipur- ^(‘naros, 

JaldlM'anj 24 

1 

2,605 

1,060 

3,092 

182 

207 

137 

916 

2,606 

703 

32,023 

48,190 

304 

43,554 

19,146 

Bon aroa-i^ zamgarli, 

Kilnfpnr 42 
Nandganj 28 , 

68 

00 

1,926 

136 

203 

628 

4,001 

4,466 

864 

U,6f)2 

.3,766 

18,963 

192 

Bonares-Ohjisslpnr, 

120 

36 

20,709 

18,416 

31 

13,863 

293 

44 

380 

43,213 

226 

42,437 

Rfimnagar-Jalllpur, 

Rdmnagar 1 

... 

4 

133 

409 

4,876 

... 

362 

860 

10,405 

34,814 

9,988 

44,809 


The traffic is extremely inconsiderable, and the total trade that runs to and 
from Benares by all five roads does not amount to one-sixth of that which 
the city of Cawnpore receives from and despatches to Bundelkhand, by 
means of the two roads leading to Hamirpur and Edlpi. This bears out 
the view, which now generally prevails, that in the more thickly-populated 
portions of the provinces, consumption very nearly balances production 5 
and that in an ordinary year there is little or no surplus produce to 
export, and in consequence no stream of import traffic in return for it. 

The importance of the river Ganges as a trade-communication has greatly 
declined of late years. The collector of the district reported in 1881 that the 
opening of the East Indian Railway had decreased the river traffic down^ 
stream from between 5 and 6 lakhs of maunds to about 1 lakh of maunds, and that 
np^trearn from between 4 and 5 lakhs of maunds to 1 ISkh of maunds. Before 
the Bast Indian Railway was opened, freights to Patna averaged Rs. 18 per 
100 maunds; now they average Rs. 10 or 11 , The toll collector states that the 
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river trafBc now remaining ia almost entirely of a local character (Le.j with 
wharves, such as Chunar, at no great distance from Benares), and this is the 
only form of river traffic which can withstand railway competition. 
There are four river-wharves within the district, two of which are situated 
beneath the city. The total number of boats plying at these wharves is put at 
?00, hut they are mostly engaged in local traffic for the supply of the city of 
Benares with grain, stone, wood, and grass from wharves in neighbouring 
.districts. The total (long distance) imports and ezports, as already noticed, 
do not amount to more than one lakh (1,00,000) of maunds apiece. 

The tolls collected at Benares under Act L of 1867 amount to between 
Bs. 12,000 and Rs. 13,000 per annum. Only Es. 2,000 is spent on collection, so 
that there is a clear balance of Rs. 10,000. The accumulated funds, amounting 
to Bs. 60,000, are now being expended, under recent Government orders, in keep¬ 


ing the channel of the river clear. 

Throughout the district there are towns and villages in which markets are 
regularly held. An account of the chief fairs, w'hich 
Markets and fairs. almost entirely connected with Benares itself, will 


be given in the gazetteer article on the city. 

In the following table will be found the average rate of hire paid during 
^ different years of the past quarter-century^ to various 

classes of artisans and labourers 


Class of artisan or labourer. 


Average daily wages of the year. 


Baker. 

Dyer 

Stone-cutter. 

Mason ,,, 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Potter 

JP&lki‘hesijej: (kaAdr'\ for ten miles, 

Tailor j 

Plasterer ] 

Thatcher 

Shoe-maker 

Gold-beater 

Spangle-maker ... , 

Basket-maker 

Disrger (beUdr) 

Carpet-maker 

Men employed for coltivating land, 
Women so employed ««« 


Als. 8 
„ 4 to 8 
f* 5 

„ 4 to 5 
,, 3 to 6 

4 

„ 2 to 5 

if ^ 

,, 3 to 4 
3 

„ 3 

.. 2 to 3 


2 

U to 2 

n 

1 


iCs. 2 to 3 a day 
„ to 3 
„ 4 to 7 
„ 3^ to 5 
„ 4 t0 6 
„ 4 to 8 
„ 4 to 5 
„ 4 to 6 
„ 3 to 4 
3 

„ 3 t0 4 
„ 3 to 6 

2 to 4 or Kb. is a 
tola. 

„ 2 to4 

„ n to 3 
„ 4 to 7 

„ 1 and I k sers grain. 

Same. 


» For the years 3858 and i867 these are taken from a return published in Mr. Plowden’f 
Wages a nd those for 1882 have been supplied by the collector. 
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Washerman employed by Europeans, 


Maker of shoes for Europeans 
Maker of shoes for Natives 
Water-carrier (hhisti) ... 
Pipe-stem maker 
Ploughman 


6 to 8 
4 to 5 

3 to 5 

4 

14 to 2 


Single man Ks. 6 to Es. 6. 
t'amilies according to num¬ 
ber Ks, 8 to Ks. 12. 

,, 6 to „ 8 

, 1 ) 4 to ,1 S 

» 5 ♦ 

*i 3 to „ 4t 

2 plus food. 


The following are paid according to the amount of work performed 


Class of artisan or 
labourer. 



Wire-drawer 

Embroiderer 


Qold and silrer lace ma¬ 
ker. 

Lapidary 


Beal-engrarer 


Brick-burner 

Cloth-printer 

Bilk-weaver 

Other weaver 

Cotton-cleaner 

Tar-dubTcia 
Sweetmeat maker 


Bather 


Shepherd 


Gold Ks. 24 per 100 tolas... 
Hilver yy 9 ditto 
Anas 8 per tola ... 

Anas 1 to 2 per tola ... 

Anna J to 1 per score of 
gla»d cut. 

For common office badges, 
Kg, I eac'n. 

For seals for ofiSce, Bs. 6 
each 

For relief figures, Kg. 1 per 
four words. 

Us. tt for every lakh of bricks 
burnt. 

Pies 3 to as. 4 per piece print¬ 
ed. 

Ke. 1 for every 4 square 
yards. 

According to the nature of 
^the work. 

Ana 1 for every ser of cotton 
cleansed. 

Rs 9 per 100 tolas 
Anas 8 to Rs. 2 per maund 
^ made. 

Anas 6 to Re. 1 per maund 
made. | 

No fixed allowance, ^na 1 for 
each shaving is the highest 
rate paid by natives. 

Bies 8 to 6 for every head 
of cattle tended per month. 


Gold Ks. 33 per lOOH-nlas. 

Silver „ 10 ditto. 

12 aims per tola for silk, 8 
diiniH per tola for thread 
or cotton, 

8amo as before. 

False stones 5 llnas a score, 
real Bs. 2 a score, lU duas 
per 100 for glass. 

Ho. 1-8 f.*r 3 languages a 
had'jte. 

0,5 1 ilua a letter. 

M3 

00 

^ 2 anas per letter. 

o8 

4 to 5 dnas per day. 

o 

td 

^ 4 anas for 5-yard pieces. 

d 

§ Us. 4 a month, not per yard. 

<p 

S White cloth 2 to 3 finas per 

cS day. 

1 dtka per ser up to Ke. 1 a 
ser. 

Re. 1 for 12 tolas. 

Rc. 1 for sweets per maund, 
8 dnas for puris^ 

6 dnas to 8 dnas per maund. 

1 picc to 2 dnas per each 
shave. 

1 pice to 4 dnas a head per 
month. 1 pice in district, 
in city 4 duas. 
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Class of artisan or 

185S. 


1812. 

labourer. 

Washerman employed 

As. to 6 for every score of 

cd 

^ a pice to 1 pice per piece. 

by natives. 

clothes washed. 

W’eighman 

Anas 2 per cart, and 1 ser 


4 anas per cart in city for 


grain per cart in the city, 


grain, for bullock 1 ads | 
ser per bullock, fur ghi 


and ^ ser per maund in 

0 


villages. 

Q 

hnoppa of 2 maunds, '2 



JS 

anas. 

Plour-grinder 

Pies 5 J to 6 for every 5 sera 

PS 

24 to 8 pice per 6 sers. 


of grain. 


( 

Pies l ^ per ser of cha*'b^n 

§ 

4 anas a maand sattu. 

Orain-parcher ... < 

ies 6 per 6 sers of Atf/fw ... 
Ana 1 per maund of pulse 

?» 

i 

14 pit- per Sir ekarhan 

8 anas a maund for atkar. 

i 

{arhar). 




The above are mere averages. The rate of remuneration differs in town and 
in country. It varies also, of course, with regard to sex and age. The lighter 
kinds of agricultural labour, for instance, are performed bj’' women and children, 
who receive from |rds to |ths of a man’s hire. Between 1858 and 1867 
wasres remained unchanged. 

O O 

Food-prices may be treated in the same tabular fashion as wages, the years 
Prices. selected being 1858, 1867 and 1882^ 


Articles. 


Wheat 


Qram 


B4jra millet 


** at harvest ... 

I at sowing 

!. in A ghan (Novemher-December), 
C at harvest 
,} at sowing 

(.lu A ghan (Novemher-December), 
f at harvest 

. 3 at sowing ... . 

Aghan (November-December), 
f at harvest »•* 

3 at sowing 

(.in Aghan (November-December), 
( at harvest 

.*• 3 at Sowing ... 

(.in Aghan (November-December), 

JU'asir or lentils f baryest 

™il»o 1 »• — 

puise, ^ -jj ^gtjan (November-December , 


Paddy 


Maize 


Average weight purchasable for one 
rupee in— 


X868. 

1867. 

1881. 

M. s. 

C. 

M. s. 

C. 

M. s. 

c. 

0 16 

0 

0 20 

0 

0 17 

Si 

0 14 

8 

0 22 

0 

0 17 

1 

Q J4 

8 

0 23 

0 

0 15 Hi 

0 21 

0 

0 28 

0 

0 24 

6 

0 20 

0 

0 27 

0 

0 22 

12 

0 2U 

0 

0 27 

0 

0 22 

0 



0 30 

0 

0 27 

10 

»•« 


«»« 


0 27 

2 

... 


0 30 

0 

0 26 

8| 

0 26 

0 

i 6 

0 

0 32 


0 23 

0 

0 24 

0 

0 24 

16 

0 26 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 29 

8 



0 32 

0 

0 ae 

0 



... 


0 ta 

0 

... 


0 32 

0 

0 26 

2 

0 30 

0 

0 32 

0 

0 19 

8 

0 23 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 20 

H 

0 22 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 14 

12 


1 The prices for the years 186S and X867 have been taken from Mr. W. C. Plowden's 
treatise on that subject, 1871 j those for 1081 have been kindly supplied by the collector, 
Mr^ Koss. 
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Articles. 


Mung pulse 
Peas 

Vrd pulse 

Arhar pulse 

Barley- 

Salt 


' at harvest ••• *• 

I at sowing 

jn Aghan (November-December), 

" at harvest 

I at sowing ... 

^in Aglvtiu (November-December), 
' at harvest 
[ at sowing 

I in Aghan (November-December), 
"at harvest ... ... 

I at sowing 

|.iu Aghaii (November-December), 
'at harvest 
! at sowing 

[in Aghan, (November-December), 
Sdtnbhar ... .•« 


Average weight purchasable for one 
rupee in— 


1868. 

1867. 

1881. 

M 

. 8. 

c. 

M 

. 8. 

C. 

M 

. s 

0, 

0 

13 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

14 


0 

10 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

n 

15 

0 

13 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

12 

7 

0 

23 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

24 

16 

0 

19 

0 

0 

37 

8 

0 

26 

8| 

0 

18 

0 

0 

37 

8 

0 

23 

2 

0 

16 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0 

15 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

16 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

P 

0 

0 

22 

12 

0 

U 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

24 

16 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

24 

5 

0 

22 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

18 

8 

0 

3> 

0 

0 

27 

6 

0 

18 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

24 

14 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

il 


Money-lending and in¬ 
terest. 


The rates of interest charged in the district are as 
follows 


(1) in small transactions, where articles are pawned, from 12 to 15 per cent. 

(2) in small transactions where personal security is given, from 18 to 37 
per cent. 

(3) in large transactions, when jewels, &c., are pledged, 6 to 12 per cent. 

(4) when land is mortgaged, 9 to 18 per cent. 

At the time of the permanent settlement the ordinary ryot hod to pay ^ an 
&na in the rupee per month interest; persons of substance could, according 
to their position and probable ability to repay the loan, obtain money at from 
12 to 25 per cent. 

The weights used in Benares are principally of iron, stamped with their 


Weights and measures. 


value, stone weights being used only by petty huck¬ 
sters. The ser used in the several bizors of the city 


differs in weight from 82 to 96 rupees, while the Government standard ser 


weighs only 80 rupees. The gaz^ or local yard, used in the cloth marts mea¬ 


sures about B feet 5 inches, and is divided into 16 giras. Tho local Mg ha is equi¬ 
valent to 3,136 square yards; hence I Mgha = 2 roods 23 poles 20J yards. 
The villagers measure land by a latha of 54 times the length of a man’s arm 
from the elbow to the tip of middle finger, and a bigha thus measured is called 
gain and differs in places, and also from the javibi^ or standard measurement^ 
which is used in settlement and official measurements. In old settlement 
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documents botli measurements are invariably mentioned, but no proportion 
• between the two is ascertainable. Native liquor is sold by the reputed quart 
bottle. 

The following table shows the income and expenditure for the district for 
District receipts and ex- 1881-82, and has been furnished by the Accountant- 
penditure. General. The frequent changes which have occurred 

in the form of account render it impossible to give any statement covering a 
series of years w^hich would be of any value. 


Heads of receipts. 

1881-82. 

Heads of charges. 

1881-82. 



Es. 



Es. 

Land revenne 


9,58,669 

Interest on funded and unfunded 

15,634 

xcise on ppirits and drugs 

••• 

388,288 

debt, Interest on service 

funds 

1 10,000 

Assessed taxes 


43,749 

and other accounts. 


Provincial rates 

••a 

174,349 

Eefunds and drawbacks 


1 6,840 

Stamps ... 

»M 

195,331 

Land revenue 


131,854 

Registration ... 


19,360 

Excise on spirits and drngs 


6,493 

Minor Departments 


3,242 

Assessed tuxes ... 


ISO 

Law and Justice ... 


41,468 

Provincial rates ... 



Police 


16,885 

Stamps ... 


2,628 

Education... ... 

>»t 

8,991 

Registration 

«•« 

7,484 

Medical ... «•» 

«•« 

1,890 

Post-office 


1,819 

Stationery and Printing 

... 

31 

Administration 

*•« 

48,648 

Interest ... 


532 

Minor Departments 


3,639 

Receipts in aid of superannuations 

*«• 

Law and Justice 


166,116 

retited, and compassionate 

al- 


Police 


134,277 

lowances. 



Education ... 

• •a 

109,947 

Miscellaneous 

*«« 

3,415 

Ecclesiastical *„ 

♦.* 

8,OH 

Irrigation and Navigation 

••• 


Medical services 

§«• 

33,864 

Public Works 

... 

66,849 

Stationery and printing 
Political agencies 


1,999 

10,840 







1,919,649 

Allowances and assignments 

under 

263,307 




treaties and engagements. 





Superannuation, retired, and com- 

92,789 




passionate allowances. 





Miscellaneous 

... 

6,040 




Famine relief 






Irrigation and Navigation 






Public Works 


*i,981 




L*>ss by exchange on transaction 

15 




with London. 







1,060,258 


Under the new system of local self-government, the control of medical and 
Local rates and self-gov* educational institutions, as well as much of the work 
eminent. which has hitherto been within the province of the 

Public Works Department, has been handed over to district and local 
boards. In the majority of districts, however, these boards have not at their 
disposal from local taxation sufficient funds to meet the charges which will 
now fall on them. The position of the Benares district is as follows: the 
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balance of local cess available for local expenditure (after deducting further 
rate and percentage for canals and railways) is Rs. 83/250. From this have 
to be deducted the following items; Rs. 3,190 for district d{lk, Rs. 1,040 for 
lunatic asylums, Rs. 2,330 for inspection of schools, Rs. 540 for training 
schools, Rs, 210 for district sanitation, Rs. 840 for Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce. There remains a balance of Rs. 75,100 available for expen¬ 
diture under local control. The normal expenditure on education, hospitals 
and dispensaries, vaccination, and village watchmen, amounts to Rs, 90,840, 
leaving a deficit of Rs. 15,740. If the normal charge for public works 
(Rs. 40,920; be added, the total deficit is Rs. 56,660. 

Benares is the only municipality in the district, and there are but three 
Municipality and house- honse-tax towns, vts , Sakaldiha, Shiupnr, and Kam- 
tax towns. nagar. The income and outlay of these towns will be* 

dealt with in the gazetteer articles on each. 

The actual assessment of the incomo of the district at six pics in the rupee 


incomo-tax caltmlatod upon profits exceeding 500 rn|)ees for the 

purposes of the income-tax of 1870, during 1870-71, 
was 1,51,811 rupees. There were l,0vS6 incomes between 500 and 750 rupees 


per annum ; 434 between 750 and 1,000 ; 250 liotwccn 1,000 and 1,600 ; 129 
between 1,500 and 2,000 ; 248 between 2,000 and 10,000; 65 between 10,000 


and 100,000; and 2 above 100,000; total persons assessed were 2,214. 
The assessment in 1871-72 was Rs. 41,565, and the number assessed 1,052. Ln 
1872-73 the figures were Hs, 38,178 and 657 I'ospectively, 

The license-tax levied under Act IL of 1378 yielded in 1882-83 a gross 


Licensc-tax. 41,483, and, after deducting the cost of 

coll(»etion, tho net produce of the tax according to the 
official report was Rs. 40,627, The incidence of taxation i)or thousand of the 
total population was, in towns with population exceeding 5,000, Rs. 153'2, and 
the number of persons taxed per thousand, 5 ; while in smaller towns and villages 
the incidence was only Rs* 22*9, and the number taxed 1 in 1,000. Judged by 
net collections, Benares ranked sixth in the iSlorth-Wostern Provinces in 1881- 
82 and seventh in 1882-83. 


Excise is levied under Acts XXIL of 1881 (repealing Act X of 1871) and 1. 
Excise. ordinary distillery system for the manur 

, facture of country liquor is in force in this district, 

here is only one distillery, situated at Chaitganj, on the outskirts of tho city, in 
vhioh there are 34 stills. There are in all 134 shops licensed for the sale of 
country spirit, of which 44 are situated in the city of Benares, 59 in the outly- 
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ing villages of the Benares tahsilj and 31 in the Ohandanli tahsil. The amount 
of spirit sold is chieflj consumed in the city of Benares. The following table 
will show that the receipts of late years have been steadily progressive 


Year. 

O 

0 

o 

>* 

u 

o 

d 

v s 
m a 

0 -a 
a) Q. 

O O 



Fees for liceuae to sell 
native or Engl is U 
liquor. 

CD 

bO 

p 

p 

-§ 

ss 

a 

•>« 

ca 

0 

tS 

-1 

s 

Opium. 

00 

§ 

o 

a 

-5 

*o 

a 

>0 

§ 

ac 

<o 

0 

s 

Gross receipts, 

xS 

o 

S’ 

a 

■§ 

03 

o 

© 

'o 

c» 

o 

S2f 


1 

Rs. 

Bs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

' Bs. I 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

B0. 

1876-77, 


120.958 

34 

60,2671 


6,100 


40.950 

2,162 

272,171 

5,928 

266,243 

1877-78, 

6,421 

88,498 

39 

82.812 

44,000 


rjoitinl 

37,800 

71 

269,741 

6,306 

264,436 

1878-79, 

7,838 

87,355 

36 

71,847 

54,00f» 

6,650 

4,167 

40,425 

76 

£72,393, 

5,653 

266,740 

1879-80, 

6,283 

112,834 

36 

68,622 

42,100 

5,700 

4,333 

45,937 

Its 

285,858j 

6.051 

279.807 

1880-81, 

8,500 

143,000 

32 

76,612 

42,900 

6,082 

3,550 

49,962 

137 

330,765 

6,725 


1881-82. 

12,330 

157,812 

34 

85,821 

44,200 

7,838 

3,330 

51,012 

103 

362,480 

6,639 

355,941 


Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (1. of 1879), and Court-fees 
Act (VII. of 1870). The following table shows, for the 
same period as the last, the revenue and charges under 


this head :—• 


Year, 

Hundi and adhesive 
stamps, 

Blue and black document 
stamps. 

Court-fee stamps. 

1 

oT 

2S 

eS O 
a 0 

0 0 

Pi 

a ^ 

P 

Total receipts. 

Gross charges. 

2 

.B* 

*o 

o 

o 

SSi 

1876-77 



11,092 

33,642 

106,132 

1,091 

I5I957 

4,492 

147,465 

1877-78 



13,821 

34,183 

113,189 

239 

161.432 

2,818 

158,614 

1878-79 



15,011 

41,342 

122,935 

976 

180,264 

3,653 

176,611 

1879-80 



17,382 

60,975 

109,972 

611 

178,940 

3,061 

175,879 

1880-81 



17,898 

46,908 

119,615 

4,347 

188,768 

4,446 

184,322 

1881-82 



19,126 

46,595 

128,985 

423 

1,951,129 

3,121 

192,008 


Eegistration is carried on through two separate establishments, that for the 


Begistration. 


district at large, in which the district judge is regis¬ 
trar, and that for parganah Kasw& ESja, with the 


deputy superintendent of the family domains of the mahliraja of Benares as 
registrar. The statistics of registration for this parganah have been included 

13b 
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in those given for the Mirzapur district. In the remaiiidor of the Benares 
district there werej in 1881-82, 6,54i docnmonts registered under Act XV. of 
1877; and on these, fees (and fines) to the amount of Us. 14,303 were col¬ 
lected. The total expenditure during the same j oar amounted to Rs. 4,669. 
The value of immovable property afiPeoted by registered documents was re¬ 
turned at Es. 2,074,891, and of movable property at Its. 2,272,822. 

The number of civil and criminal cases disposed of during the calendar year 


1881, amounted to C,876, of which 2,8r>4 wore deodd- 
judicial statistics, ed by civil and 4,022 by criminal courts. The num¬ 

ber of revenue cases disposed of amounted in 1880-81 (?. c., the year ending 


SOth September, 1881) to 3,447. 

The medical chai’ges are incurred at two sadr and two branch dis- 
Medicai charges aad sad- pensarios. The former aro at Benares and Bhdu- 
tary statistics. tho latter at Oluindaiili and Sikraul. The 

sadr dispensaries are both of the first class, tlio branch dispensary at Chandauli 
of the first and that at Sikraul of tho socoud class* Tho total district expendi¬ 
ture on dispensaries was, in 1882, Es. 13,357, of which 37’19 per cent was de¬ 
frayed by Government, the rest being paid from municipal lauds, interest on 
investments, and subscriptions. The total number of patients, both indoor 
and outdoor, in 1882 was 64,438, including 6 Europeans, 107 Eurasians, 
52,506 Hindfis, 11,554 Musalmdns, and 2G5 of other classes. The average 
daily attendance was 514*07, and the ratio poi* cent, of men 47'1»5, of women 
26*87, and of children 25*98. The number of major operations performed at 
the Benares dispensary was 210 (94 on tho eye), and at tho Bhclupur dispensary 
109 (56 on the eye). 

The following table shows what daring the five years 1878-82 have been 
Vital statistics. the priiioxpal causes of moitality ,•—* 


Tear. 

Tever, 

Small- 

P^2C, 

Bowel 

complaint. 

Cholera. 

Injuries. 

Other 

caitses. 

., 

Total. 

iProportion 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
population. 

1878 

11,337 

911 

771 

330 

407 

1,369 

16,136 

25 •44 


11,190 

704 

613 

271 

383 

1,349 

14,510 

24‘41 

1880 

9,G7S 

21 

1,800 

644 

380 

3,032 

14,019 

25'lo 

1881 

16,724 

6 

1,665 

474 

369 

‘ 4,001 

23,310 

33*90 


18,561 

10 

1,823 

1,376 

424 

4,247 

20,44» 

22*44 


The proportion of recorded deaths per thousand would seem to show that 
the district stands high among the districts of tho province as regards heal¬ 


thiness. 
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Cholera. 


Small-po3c. 


Still it lias been subjected to some very virulent outbreaks of cholera^ parti¬ 
cularly in 1869, 1872, and 1875, among late years. 
The extent to which pilgrims flock at all times of the 
year to Benares renders it peculiarly liable to outbreaks of the kind. 

Small-pox has carried off comparatively few victims in the past five years, 
and is not, as a rule, virulent in this and the neighbour¬ 
ing districts. 

Nor is fever generally so violent or fatal as it is in the upper districts of 

province. In 1872 Benares was visited by dengue, 
which was epidemic in the district, continuing from the 
end of April to the beginning of December. It is estimated that 35 per cent, 
of the whole population of the district and 75 per cent, of the city population 
were attacked by the disease. Among adults two cases of death were recorded in 
Benares, and amongst children deaths from convulsions, resulting from dengue, 
are said to have happened. The disease was described by Dr. Oockburn, then 
civil surgeon of Benares, as commencing with a sudden pain in the Joints, and 
with the appearance of an initial rash like the rash of scarlatina. The temperature 
of the blood rises to 105® and the pulse to 120'', but by 48 hours from the com¬ 
mencement of the attack defervescence is complete. A sensation of extreme 
debility follows, the pains in the joints often recur at intervals, and may continue 
fora month or more, A terminal rash like that of measles often occurs between 
the fourth and eighth days, producing a rise in the temperature of the blood. 
The general health is much affected by dengue, the effects of which it takes 
some time to shake off. 

The statistics of vaccinations for 1882-83 are as follows : average number of 
vaccinators employed, 14 ; total number of persons 
successfully vaccinated, 15,105, at a cost of Es. 3,268. 

Little is known of the history of Benares up to the downfall of the Mughal 
Empire and the days of Mansa Ram and Balwant Sinh. 
The curtain rises here and there at long intervals, only 
to disclose tantalising fragments from which alone any notion of its condition 
and progress can be gathered. Most of the traditions connected with it have 
been embodied in the epic poems or sacred writings of the Heroic or Paramo 
. ages. The inhabitants of the holy city itself claim for it an existence antece¬ 
dent to that of the rest of creation. The Vedas ignore it altogether, but then they 
are a collection of sacred incantations composed in the infancy of the Aryan 
invasions, and before tbe tide of conquest had rolled beyond the Panj4b 
boundaries. They seldom indeed mention the river Ganges. 


V:icciuation, 
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The legend of the creation of Benares, which is embodied in the KAshi 
Legendary origin of Be- Rahasya^ a work attributed to Vedava Vyasin, the 
compiler oii)xQ Vedas^ is as follows The seven 
tUMs (Vasishth, Angira, Ac.) approached Vishnu, and desired to be shown 
the certain road to salvation, specifying that, notwithstanding their asce- 
tieism, their senses were not wholly subdued, and formed an obstacle to 
the fruition of an eternally divine life. Vishnu, after some meditation, creat¬ 
ed a linga^ which shone in glorious effulgonco. Tho Unga at its birth 
was only a span wdde, but it gradually elongated, and difFiisod itself till 
it covered space, its radius being ten miles (pdnch kos). This was Kasht 
The world at this time was a collection of surging and heaving waters, and 
the Unga stood unmoved on the surface of the deep. Vishnu, however, arriv¬ 
ed at the conclusion that the place was too small for the abode of the rishis 
and consequently created the earth, and placed it in juxtaposition to and sur¬ 
rounding the lingaJ^ Thus Kasi is tho centre of tho earth and the first created 
spot in it. The primaeval boundary is still religiously preserved and marked off 
by the Pttnohkosi Road, still the sacred scene of many religious festivals and 
processions in commemoration of the legend. 

But whatever the date of its foundation, Benares had acquired a roputa- 

Mentioaof Benares in tho peculiar sanctity in the Puranic age, which 

earlier Sanskrit writings. itself enables it to boast of a vory respectable 

antiquity. Kdsi and Vdrinasi are tho two names by which it is known in the 
early Sanskrit literature. The former is referred to the Sanskrit root kds 
(oRT^)^ ^to shine,’ and construed as tho ^ soul*illuminating.’ Dr. Hall derives 
it from Kdsa, the fourth in descent from Puru in tho list of Kdsi rajds given 
in the Harivansa, The successors and subjects of Kdsa wore called Kisis. 
This word (Kdsi) in tho feminine would designate tho country where they 
lived. Similar instances abound in Sanskrit. When or how Ktisf yielded 
to Vdranasi or V&rdnasi to Kasi it is impossible to conjecture. Benares 
(Bandras) is clearly a corruption of Vdninavsi. The origin of this latter 
word again is the subject of much contention and dispute among philologists. 
The JPurdnaSf tho Kd${ Mdlidtmya, and tho Kdd Khand assign to tho Vara¬ 
nasi a position between the two rivers Varund (Barnd) and Asi, and this 
is naturally construed as an affirmation of its being a compound of these 
words. But in the Puranic age Benares was not built between the Varund 
and the Asi, but principally north of the former river, and the growth of 
the southern portion of the city between these streams is comparatively mo¬ 
dern* The name Vdranasi is not recent, or it might have been the result of 
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chafige of site, but there is eYidence that it is older eYen than Kasi* The only 
authorities for the mythological period of the history are the Kdd Rahasya 
and the Purdns^ and their historical value is not great. The former tells us 
that Kasi was first governed by Siva, who lost his dominions by a stratagem. 
During his absence with the gods in council, whilst they were deliberating 
about the foundation of a new Kasi on the bank of the Uarbaclda, Brahma 
made over the Kasi raj to Divodas, one of his most sincere devotees. Siva on 
his return found a usurper on his throne, his authority ignored, and admittance 
refused him to his late kingdom. Dhundhir^j, his lieutenant, then induced 
Divodas to commit an impious act, by which he lost the ^uasi-divinity he 
had hitherto enjoyed. Siva then entered the city at the head of the gods 
a»d became monarch de novo. His reign was uninterrupted till the dawn 
of the Kali age, when he retired to Kaiids, leaving his dominions under 
the control of Abhimuktesar, who is still supposed to have the city in his 
keeping. 

In the Agni Pur^-n Benares is designated as Animuktaj apparently confirm¬ 
ing the hypothesis that originally the chief shrine was that of Siva Animuk- 
tesvar and not Yisvesvar, the form that has been popular for centuries‘past. This 
legendary history is not I'econcilable with the catalogues of princes of the Kasi 
dynasty or of Kasi as given in the Earivans and the Purdns. Dr. Hall sur¬ 
mises that Divodds was a r^ja of the Kasi dynasty who ruled at Benares, but 
that there are no grounds for connecting any other of the line with Benares, 
However the Rdmdyana and Mahdbhdrat mention Varanasi as the abode of the 
king of the Kasis. Among the other Kasi princes Purn or Pornavas reigned 
at Pratishth^kn (Allahabad). The Bhagavat Parana notices Kasi in connection 
with Krishna. According to it Paundrifc was king of Kasi, and Krishna the 
monarch of Dwarka, Their rivalry ended in the former offering a challenge 
to Krishna, the result of which was that he was defeated and killed. His son 
Sudnksha shared a similar fate in attempting to avenge his death, and K^si 
was burnt to ashes by Krishna’s discus Sudarsan. How much of this is a 
parody of actual facts, and how much purely mythical, it is impossible to say. In 
any case, it would indicate that Kasi was, at a very remote time, the metropolis 
of a powerful kingdom, which succumbed to one invasion from the west. It 
may be a record of the Aryan conquest. Tradition next assigns the raj to 
Bharat, one of the heroes of the Mahdbhdrat^ and an old fort at the village of 
Bairant in parganah Barah is still pointed out as the ruins of his royal resi¬ 
dence, He and his family all perished fighting in the ranks of the Pandavas’ 
army. The records of the heroic age as far as Benares is concerned end here* 
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Bhars, and Soiris. 


The first historical fact recorded in connection witli Benares is its connec¬ 
tion with Sdkya Maui, the famous Buddhist teacher, 
SfikyaMam. about 550 B 0. He appears to have made Benares 

his head-quarters, presumably from its being one of the centres of the religion 
it was his mission to supplant. Three monuments of him and bis creed still 
remain at Sarn^th, near the site of the old city. One result of the investiga¬ 
tions made into the history of these buildings is the coneltision that their de¬ 
struction was the work of violence, and bears testimony to the final conflict 
between the Hindu and Buddhist religion. It would api)oar that the Aryan race 
was the dominant one in Sakya Mani’s ago. 

All the extant traditions, however, both of the Bhars and SoirLs ihoraaelves, 

and also of their Aryan conquerors, agree in asserting 
Qiiid Soiris* ji j j i 1. / i. 

that up to no very roniioio a:ito( GO to bUO years ago) 

the whole district was in tho possession of tho two races. Whether those jieople 
governed side by side or not, or whether they are merely difleront names for 
the same race, has not yet been determined. To tho south of tho Ganges, 
ruined forts and buildings of undeniable antiquity aro univer.sally attributed to 
the Soiris, and the accepted history of the settlement of tho great Hilj[)ut trilio 
in the tabsil, the Bhrigbansis, spooifics tho dynasty wliicdi jirecedod them as a 
Boiri one. If this is the case, their rapid disappearance from tlio district is 
curious, especially so as the Bhars, a twin tribe, still o.'dst in swarms all over 
the country. There are a few of them in the ChandauH tulusil, principally in 
parganahs Dims and Majhwar, and in the villages of llarhufi and Koraut in 
Athg&on. They would appear to have owned Atbg&ou till coniparatividy recent 
time, for the Sarwar Rajputs claim to have ousted them from it. It is clear 
from the concurrent traditions of the Rajput tribe that tho Bhars did not succeed 
the Soiris as a ruling power, or, if they did, that tho latter race was of consider¬ 
able importance till 500 or 600 years ago. Tho remainder of the district would 
seem to have been held by the Bhars till tho ora of Hdjput sotlloment aud con¬ 
quest. Tho traditions, too, of the whole province represent tho Bhars as once 
dominant from the tardi of Hep4l to tho hills of S&gar in tho Central Provinces. 
Thus the origin of the Boiri r4j is hard to analyse. Either the tribe is a branch 
of the Bhars, or the two tribes have almost simultaneously sprung into impor¬ 
tance in very remote parts of the country, or (a more probable hypothesis) the 
Bhars were expelled from their possessions by a spasniodic incursion of tho Aryan 


tribes, who in their tuim were exterminated by the aborigines, who partitioned 
the country amongst them, they again falling victims to the gradual spread of 
the Aryan race. They claim a proud origin, specifying thomselvea as Sfirajbansf 
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EajputSj expelled from caste for drinking wine. In proof of this they point ont 
the janeOy which curiously enough they all wear. 

Between Sakya Mani’s time and the JIuhammadan conquest, this part of 
the country appears to Lave oscillated between the sway of the rajas of Eanauj 
and of the kings of Patna. Being so far from either mMropolis at an age 
w’hen much of the country must have been unreclaimed jungle, it is improba¬ 
ble that it was feudatory except in name. Still the monuments of Gupta rajas 
at Sayyidpur within 20 miles of Benares, at Allahabad, and elsewhere, evidence 
that their influence was felt even in the more distant parts of their kingdom. 

Pa-Hian also visited Benares : he calls it Ispatana (the city of Siva). Neither 
Visits Cf Fa-Hian and he nor Hwen Thsang mentions it as having any 

Hwen Thsang. independent raja. About the time of the overthrow of 

the Gupta dynasty by Siladitya, raja of Ujjain (probably immediately after it— 
600 A. D.), Hwen Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist, visited Beiiares. He tells us 
thatthe kingdom of Varanasi had a circuit of nearly 800 miles, while its 
capital measured four miles by one. The inhabitants of the kingdom were for the 
most part Hindus. These were mainly worshippers of Siva, and among them 
were two classes of ascetics. Their temples amounted in number to 100, in 
w^hich about 10,000 devotees were lodged. The Buddhists, who are stated to 
have been much in the minority, kept up 30 religious houses, tenanted by 30,000 
inmates. In the capital were 20 Hindd temples and a statue of Siva 100 feet 
in height. We are not told whether there were any sacred edifices of the pil¬ 
grim’s fellow-religionists in the capital itself, and the obvious inference is, that 


Rajput dynasties. 


there were none or none worth mention. 

The extinction of the Gupta dynasty at the commencement of the seventh cen¬ 
tury would appear to have been followed at no verj’- remote date by the collision 
between the worshippers of Brahma and thoseof Buddha. A consequence of this 
was the re-acquisition of the country by the aboriginal tribes. They appear to 

have retained possession of it till the Rajput settlements^ 
which probably began in the ninth or tenth century. 
At any rate, if tradition is of any value, a Gaharwar Rajput dynasty governed 
Benares in the 11th century. The last of this line was Raji Banar, to w-hom 
is ascribed the rebuilding of the city and the erection of the Kila^ Kahna^ or 
Rdjghdt fort, at the junction of the Barna river and the Ganges, about the 
middle of the 11 th century. Popularly, Benares is derived from Bandr. 

Rdjd Banar is supposed to have been defeated by Mahmud of Ghazni in 
his ninth invasion of India, 1018 A,D. Some accounts 
say he was killed, others that he found a refuge in 


Muhammadan invasion. 
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Nep41. His descendants (if he ever existed) are the Bijaipur rdj4s of Kantit, 
A curious story current about him is that in his time the Edjghdt fort turned 
upside down, probably on the occasion of his defeat. The conflict between 
him and the Musalmdns is mentioned in the Tarikh-^Bahuhtagin Sdlr Masa’dd 
is the Muhammadan general to whom is ascribed the honor of defeating rdjd 
Bandr. After the fall of the Gaharwdrs, Benares became a portion of the 
possessions of the Rdthaur kings of Kanauj. Tablets have been found in the 
vicinity of the city specifying certain lands as having been granted by Jai 
Chand, the last Rdthaur rajl One of these is peculiarly valuable, giving 
the genealogy of Jai Chand and his ancestors from the commencement of their 
government of Kanauj. Jai Chand was defeated and killed by Shahab-ud-din 
Muhammad Ghori in 1194 A.D. After the battle, Benares was occupied and 
1,000 HindO temples demolished, and “ the government Jwas then conferred 
on one of the most celebrated and exalted servants of the State, that he might 
dispense justice and repress idolatry” (TdjvX Ma'd&ir). The Kamilut Tawd- 
rihh, too, describes the capture of Benares, and, curiously enough, mentions 
that “ there were Musalmiins in that country from the days of Mahmud who 
continued faithful to the laws of IsMtn, and constant in prayer and good 
•works.” Fourteen hundred camels carried away the plunder of Benares. For 
several centuries after this, the history of Benares is almost a blank. The 
routes of the Muhammadan armies to Bengal from Dohli and the Doiib lay 
through Kanauj, Ajudhiii, and Ghdzipur, and seldom by the Ganges valley. 
It formed, however, part of the Jaunpur kingdom founded in 1394 by Khwfija 
Jabdn, the wazir of Mahmud Tughlak. It continued so till the Bharhi 
(eastern) dynasty was overthrown by Bahlol Lodi in 1476, when it was 
again incorporated in the Dehli empire. It was during this secession that 
Doman Deo, the Raghubansi chief of Ohandrauti obtained a revenue-free 
grant of parganah Katehar, and it is alleged that he never acknowledged the 
Jaunpur princes as his suzerains. Benares was occupied and annexed by 
Bdbar in 1529 A.D., and being situated on the borders of Bengal, passed 
through very troublous times during Sher Shdh’s ascendancy andlihe distur¬ 
bances that followed Hum&yiSn’s restoration. It was finally attached by Akbar 
and became an integral part of the Mughal empire, forming a sarkdr of sAba 
Allahabad. 

From the scant attention it receives from Muhammadan historians, Benares 
Muhammadan rale. evidently been for a long time a place of very 

secondary importance. Hindiiism was barely tolerated 
during the early centuries of the Muhammadan occupation, and a reputation 
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for sanctity, on wLicli alone it conld base any cl^iim to distinction, was hardly a 
recommendation to its fanatical and bigoted conquerors. If it was anything, it 
was the centre of Hinduism, and the fights oft he middle ages were almost without 
exception among the Muhammadans themselves. It would seem to have played 
a passive part in the stirring events of those mediaeval times, and to have acqui¬ 
esced with becoming promptitude in any change of government that came about. 
But Benares began to re-assert her pristine glory under the tolerant Akbar. It 
was in bis reign that a large number of temples were built there at the instance 
of Jai Sinh,raj4 of Jaipur, Shah Jahan sent his unfortunate son, Dara Shikoh, 
there as viceroy. Ddra Shikoh was a scholar,'and translated the Opanishads^ 
in his preface to which he mentions having had the assistance of 150 pandits^ 
(Dandis) of the holy city. His name is immortalised in muhalla Dardnagar. 
But the sadden impetus to prosperity initiated by the religious tolerance of 
Akbar’s reign was destined to be but ef»hemeral. Aurangzeb reversed the mild 
policy of his predecessors, and emulated the iconoclastic bigotryof Shahdb-ud-din* 
He destroyed the principal temples and had mosques built on their foun¬ 
dations. The name of the city was changed to Muhammadabad,^ and it 
never again challenges recognition from history till the days when Mansd 
Rlimand Balwant Sinh brouglit about the fulfilment of the prophecy attributed 
to their ancestor, Kithxi Misr. 

About 1722 the sarkars of Benares, Jaunpnr, and G-hdzipur, which then 
Benares under the Oudh formed the jdgir of Murtaza Kb4n, one of the Dehll 
goreiument. courtiers, were surrendered to Sa’adafc Khfin, viceroy 

of Oudh, for a consideration of seven lakhs of rupees per annum. Sa^4dat Ehfia 
had a talent for speculation, and sub-leased the three districts to Mir Rustam’AH, 
stipulating for an annual payment of eight lakhs of rupees. The Mir Gh4fc in 
the city of Benares is a relic of Rustam’AIL It was Rustam’Ali, as has been 
previously recorded in the notice of the raj4s of Benares, who appointed Mansa 
E4m to be his agent. Rustam’AH managed, though himself idle and given to 
pleasure, to carry on the government till 17d8, when he drew upon himself the 
wrath of his suzerain, who sent Safdar Jang to expel him from Benares. Mean¬ 
while Mansa Ram had not been idle : he had succeeded in rendering himself 
the most influential personage of the Benares court, and had just acquired for 
'himself possession of the Mariahu fort in the Jaunpur district. He was de¬ 
puted by Eustam’Ali to mediate with Safdar Jang at Jaunpur, but the mission 
ended in the expulsion of his master, and the settlement of the sarkdrs of 
Benares, Jaunpur, and Ohun4r with himself in the name of Ms son, Balwant 

^ Note by Eaja Siva PrasUd, O.S.I. This name is still found used in many old deeds of'sate of 
houses bearing the seals of the kdzU. 
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Sinh, at a revenue of 13 Idkhs. Mansd Earn held the reins of governtneiit for 
one year, when he died (1739 A.D.), and was succeeded by his son Balwant 
Sinh, who was recognised as rfija by Muhammad Shdh, emperor of Dehli, 
Till 1748 Balwant Sinh appears to have been an orderly and submissive vassal, 
and to have paid his revenue into the Oudh treasury with commendable punc¬ 
tuality. In this year, however, he expelled the servants of the viceroy, aud 
■encroached on the Bhadobi parganah, then in charge of the ndzimof Allahabad. 
The result was an abortive attack on Balwant Sinh by the ndzim. He tempo¬ 
rised with the Rohilla Afghdns during their short occupation of Oudh. This 
greatly incensed Safdar Jang, the successor of Sa’dtlat Khdn, and, after the 
■reconquest of Oudh, ho inarched on Benares, but failed to catch Balwant Sinh 
himself. All his ruses were unsuccessful, so the viceroy, giving up in despair 
the attempt to entrap such a wily antagonist, quitted Benares after sending 
Balwant Sinh a khiCat, aud a confirmation in the possession of all his old estates. 
This taught tho rdja his power, and his aggrandisoraeut progressed rapidly to 
the intense dismay of the Oudh government, which was now powerless to resist 
him. 

The treaty of Benares, which succeeded the battle of Badesdr in 1764, 
transferred the Benares province to the East India Company. From them 
Balwant Sinh received a lease” of the province for a year. Tho Court of Direc¬ 
tors refused to confirm these proceedings, and tho Benares treaty was cancelled 
in 1765 by that of Allahabad, in virtue of which tho Benares province reverted 
to the viceroy of Oudh. Tho rdjA was guarantood the possession of all the 
districts ho had held prior to the first treaty. He died in 1770 A.D., after 
extricating himself from further complications with hi.s u.sual adroitness and 
tact, and leaving a territory said to have comprised 96 parganahs. On his 
death the succession was disputed by three claimants, Manidr Sinh, Mahip 
Narain, and Chait Sinh. The latter seized tho government and was solemnly 
confirmed in it by the Nawdb Wazir Shuja'-ud-daula at Eamuagar. In 1773 
A.D. the nawAb took offence at some fancied discourtesy, and proposed to 
Warren Hastings"^that Chait Sinh should be ousted from his position. • The 
ultimate result of this action was a sanad, granted by the nawAb to Ohait Sinh, 
making over all the estates he then possessed to him and his heirs for ever on 
a permanent fixed annual revenue of Rs. 2,248,449. But Ohait Sinh experi¬ 
enced, nnlnokily for him, a change of masters in 1775, in which year Asaf-ud- 
daula, the son of Shuja’-ud-daula, contracted a treaty with the English, ceding 
to the East India Company all the districts dependent on the E&jA Ohait 
Siuh.” 
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From tEis jear (1775) Benares became an integral portion of the British 

Benares under British rule. Possessions in India, and has remained so ever since. 

A sanad was granted in 1776 by the Company to 
Chait Sinh confirming him in the zarrdnddri of the province. His misfor- 
ttines now commenced. He unfortunately sided against Warren Hastings in 
the dissensions between the governor-general and his council. Probably he had 
little choice, for Mr. Pbwke, a creature of Philip Francis, was then Resident of 
Benares, The death of Colonel Mbrison left Francis with a minority. The 
first move towards the chastisement of Chait Sinh was the relief of Mr. Fowke 
by Mr, Graham-. This gentleman treated the r£ja with studied insolence. 
The urgent calls upon the government resources caused by the war with France 
in 1778 A.Dl were made the pretext for demanding an extraordinary subsidy 
of fivel4khs from Ohait Sinh. This-was followed by a similar demand in 177&.' 
In 1780 the British power in India was seriously threatened. Haidar’Ali was 
flashed by his success in the“ Carnatic, and a confederacy had been formed 
between him, the Marhatta and the Haidarabad government, for their expulsion* 
from the country. Chait Sinh was ordered to furnish a contingent of 1,500 
(afterwards reduced to 1,000) cavalry. This he refused or omitted to do, and was 
fined by Warren Hastings 50 Idkhs of rupees. The proposed alternative in the- 
event of non-payment was the transfer of his territories to the nawab wazfr. 
Warren Hastings himself came to Benares to superintend the raja’s punish*- 
ment. On the 16th August, 1781, Chait Sinh was arrested in-his house at 
Shiwalagh4t, from whence he was rescued by his servants. The English^ 
officers in command as well as the soldiers of the guard were killed. The 
rdja fled to Ramaagar and thence to Latifpur. A general insurrection, 
followed. An attack on R4mnagar was repulsed, and Warren Hastings was 
obliged to fly to Chun4r. Tlie country was gradually reconquered,.and Chait 
Sinh finally fled to Gwdliar. Warren BGistings re-entered-Benares on the 28th 
September, and recognized as raja Mahip Narain Sinh, grandson of Balwaut 
Sinh, by his daughter GuISb Eunwar. The condition of his succession was the- 
amnual payment of a revenue of 40 lakhs of rupees*. 

Between the succession of R4j4 MaMp Narain and the Mutiny there is but 
©ne event, exclusive of those that have been recorded in the fiscal history of the 
district, worthy of record. In 1797 Wazir’Ali had been-^ recognised by Sir John 
Shore as nawab wazir of Oiidh. He was subsequently proved to be illegiti- 
mate, deprived of the office, and sent to live at Benares. On 14th‘January, 
1799, while he was at breakfast with Mr. Cherry,, the Political Resident at 
Benares^ he, upon a signal being given, rushed upon Mr. Cherry and the oiier 
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European gentlemen there and murdered them. The supposed cause of this 
atrocious act’is that Wazir’Ali considered that Mr. Cherry was opposed to hig 
interests, and took this opportunity of venting his resentmert on him. 

In May, 1857 the military force at Benares consisted of a single company of 
Mutiny and rebellion in European artillery and three native regiments, the 37th 
Native Infantry, the Sikh regiment of Ludhiana, and the 
13th regiment of Irregular Cavalry. All told, those did not exceed 2,000 native 
troops watched over by some 30 European gunners. Brigadier George Ponsonby 
commanded the station when the actual outbreak took place, having taken 
charge from Colonel Gordon in the early part of May. It was hoped that 
the Sikhs of the Ludhiana I’egiment and the sawars of the 18th Irregular 
Cavalry would overawe the 37th Native Inftintry, whose disaffection was- 
anticipated. 

About the middle of May the news of the Dehli and Meerut massacres 
reached Benares. The city, always the most turbulent in India, was at this\ 
time the more dangerous from the severity with which the high priceof food press¬ 
ed upon the poorer classes. The PurbiA sepoys, who had been more or lesa 
restless since the beginning of March, now publicly called on their gods to deli¬ 
ver them from the Peringbts ; clubbed together to send mossongors westward for 
intelligence; and, finally, sent away their lost, as they said, in the troubles 
which were coming, he should suffer any hurt. And there was another fruitful 
source of danger in the presence of certain members—called by Kaye the most 
disreputable —of the Dehli family, who not only avssumed the airs of imperial 
princes, but sought by every means in their power to stir up resentment 
against the English. To their abode, in the Shivala, were traced many of the 
sepoys of the 37th, whoso visits wore not iinroasonably intorprotod as evidence 
of secret consultations of a treasonable character. There were other State, 
prisoners—Sikhs, Marhattas, Muhammadans, and Hindiis, who had been made, 
to Sudan asylum in Benares, whose love of intrigue would, it was, feared, find 
ample scope in fomenting the growing spirit of rebellion.® 

At this juncture the 13th Irregulars were summoned in from Sultdnpur, in, 
the hope that their different faith would make them a counterpoise to the power 
of the sepoys. The magistrate and the judge (Messrs. Lind and Gubbins) 
exerted themselves with great skill to maintain the peace of the city; now pat¬ 
rolling with parties of sawdrs, now persuading Banids to lower the price of corn, 
now listening to the tales of spies who reported clearly the state of feeling in 

Priest. ® Kaye IL, soo A little further on Sir John Kaye mentions that all the 

Sikh sardars then prisoners in Benares olf ered their services—and it was believed in good faith, 
—to act as a bodyguard to him and to protect his house. 
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the city, and told the minds of the sepoys far more truly than the officers in com¬ 
mand. Yet in spite of this insecurity, there was neither weakness nor affected 
confidence. A proposition to retire to the strong fort of Chnnar was rejected; 
hat at the same time it was arranged that in case of need, all the Christian 
residents should congregate at the mint- On June 3rd, however, it was 
farther decided that the civilians should assemble at the collector’s kuteherry, 
and bold it till a party of Europeans should be sent to escort them to the 
mint. For this last arrangement there were many reasons. The roof of 
the kutcherry, a lofty masonry building, is approached by a single winding 
staircase, and close alongside is the treasury, which at this time, besides 
stamp paper of great value, contained fonr-and*a-haIf lakhs of treasure, and 
the jewels of the Rdni Chanda of Labor, which were valued at twenty lakhs. 
Thus from a post of complete temporary security, the little party of civilians 
could completely overawe the treasury guard, and save this great wealth 
from falling into the hands of the mutineers. 

The importance of Benares in these times was so great that it is natural to 
enquire who could have suggested so false a step as retreat to Chundr—a step, 
indeed, the principal result of which would have been to occupy with the tale 
of the siege and defence of Chnnar, that page of history now filled with the 
story of Lucknow. Mr. Taylor, professing to quote Mr. Lind, gives the follow¬ 
ing version of this episode. As soon as the news of the outbreak at Meerut 
reached Benares, a council debated as to the best rendezvous for non-combat¬ 
ants in case of alarm; and next day Captain Olpherts (commanding the artil¬ 
lery) with Captain Watson (of the Engineers) called on Mr. Lind, suggesting 
the propriety of an immediate retreat to Chunar. Although the proposer 
implied that the plan had Colonel Gordon’s sanction, Mr. Lind, without dis¬ 
cussion, simply replied that he would not leave his post; and, as soon as his 
visitors took their departure, hurried to Mr. Gubbins. 

They both returned to Mr. Lind’s house to discuss the best means of oppo- 
fiition, and were soon joined by Mr. Tucker {the commissioner) and Colonel 
Gordon. When the former alluded to the plan, in terms which seemed to imp!f 
that he approved of it, Mr. Lind condemned it most strongly ; and on this- 
Colonel Gordon asked Mr. Gubbins his opinion. The reply was brief enough: 

I will go on my knees to you not to leave Benares.” Kor was Colonel' 
Gordon’s answer less quick and clear : am very glad to hear you say so, 

for I was persuaded against my will in favour of the scheme. Never wa^ so 
false a move more happily prevented.” It is necessary to state, however, that 
Tucker is acquitted by Sir John Kaye of any hesitation whatevei: on this 
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subject, and he sugo:ests tl\at for former in the above passage v?e s£our<S 
read latter, which would mate Oolonef Gordon and not Mr. Tucker res¬ 
ponsible for approving the proposed step; 

Thus May passed away, but its last night witnessed the first open evidence of 
the coining disturbances, for at 1-30 AM. the lines vacated by the 67th Native 
Infantry were seen to be in flames. This was not wholly unexpected ; for' 
Major Guise (commanding the Irregular Cavalry) had Been warned that it was 
intended, and also that the 37th Native Infantry meant to seize the guns in 
the confusion. 

None could now doubt that a crisis was near at hand ; and on June 4th 
a council (both civil and military) was- called to debate the question ofi* 
disarming the 37tb Native Infantry. It was still sitting when a sawfir arriv¬ 
ed with the news of the mutiny at Azamgarh. This decided the question, 
and it was arranged that the next morning the civilians should assemble at the* 
collector’s kutcherry while the 37th was paraded and disarmed. The debate* 
had been very full, and the decision deliberate ; yot the civilians had scarcely' 
reached their homes w^hen they were alarmed by the roar of the guns on* 
the parade-ground. The whole pkbs were in vain : their execution had beem 
anticipated by events which must be now described. Before proceeding,, 
however, with the account of the actual mutiny, it is necessary to mention that 
there are several versions of it by no means exactly agreeing with each other* 
as to details. Sir John Kaye writes that there is no passage in his history* 
on which he expended more care and labour than on the narrative of the 
disarming at Benares on the 4th June. In compiling ifc he had before him’ 
detailed statements of several officers who wore present at the parade, includ¬ 
ing a full narrative written by Brigadier Ponsonby, and the private journals 
and letters of Colonel Neill.^ It wdll be sufficient here to briefly summarise* 
the elaborate account in Sir John Kaye’s work.^* Although Mr. Taylor in his** 
official narrative states that the morning of June 5th—the day following that 
on which the council was held—was fixed for the disarming of the 37th Native* 
Infantry, Sir John Kaye believes that the question wafS left an open one. He* 
says;— 

The first idea was, that the regiment should be paraded on the following, 
morning, and that then several companies, after an assuring explanation, should 
be called upon to lay down their arms. But there were those in Benares to whotm 

> In^ addition Sir John Kaye mentions Colonel Spottiswoode’s statement, published in 
the Parliamentary return relating to the regiments that mutinied, and a narrative writ tea- 
2X6^-240 officers wounded hy the fire of the jSikh regiment- 
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tlie fhotigTit of eT€li an hour’s delay was an offence and an abomination. When 
■work of this kind is to be done, it should be done, they thought, promptly. Sti¬ 
mulated by the intelligence from Azamgarh, and suspecting what was in store 
for them, the sepoys might rise before morning, and then all our councils and 
cautions would be vain. The chief command was in Ponsonby’s bands, and it 
was for him to give the word for disarming. It appears that Colonel Gordon, 
who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits of the city were in com¬ 
munication with tfie sepoys, accompanied the Brigadier to the house of the 
commissioner to consult with him. Tucker suggested that they should call on 
^Grubbins; so they went to the judge’s residence, and there they received ample 
confirmation of the reports which Gordon had heard. Soon afterwards they met 
Colonel Neill, who was eager for immediate action, and after some discussion the 
Brigadier consented to hold a parade at five o’clock, and at once to proceed to 
^he work of disarmament.” 

The protest by Major Barrett, commanding the 37th Native Infantry, who 
denounced the contemplated disarmament in strong terms, was disregarded, and 
be was told by the Brigadier to warn the officers to be ready for the five 
o’clock parade. The Brigadier himself then proceeded on horseback with 
Colonel Gordon to the parade-ground to plan the best disposition of the 
tioops. While Colonel Gordon was drawing up the Sikh regiment, the Briga¬ 
dier—who, enfeebled by previous illness and suffering from the burning heat of 
a June afternoon, had become, to use bis own words, most anxious and uneasy in 
mind and body—^rode to the European barracks where he found Colonel Neill 
mustering the European troops and Captain Olpherts preparing his guns. He 
gave the necessary orders, but felt himself no longer equal to the responsibility 
of the work that lay before biin.^ Of the magnitude of that task some idea 
may be obtained from the fact that the native force numbered about 2,000 
strong, while the Europeans hardly mustered 250. ^ The only branch of the 
former in whose fidelity the smallest confidence could be placed was the Sikh 
regiment, and although up to this time it was believed to be faithful, it was felt 
to be a matter which could only be certainly known by the result. Of the 
37th Native Infantry it could not be doubted that its temper was absolutely 
mutinous; and the Irregulars,^ notwithstanding their higher pay and supposed 
better spirit, had on the road from Azamgarh betrayed the weakness of 
their fidelity if they had not manifested the strength of their discontent.”^ 
And now we come to the execution of the measure upon which so much 
depended—a measure which, both in its conception and carrying out, has 
i Kaye^ II., aao. * iSth Irregular Cavalry. * Kaye, IL, MO, 
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been the subject of widely differing criticisms. The account given by Sir 
John Kaye appears to be at once the most impartial and the most com¬ 
plete:— 

When the order for disarming had gone forth. Colonel Spottiswoode and 
his officers proceeded to the parade-ground of the 
The disarming parade. turned out the regiment, and ordered them to 

lodge their muskets in the bells-of-arms. There were about four hundred 
men on parade, the remainder, with the exception of one company at Ohunar, 
being on detached duty in the station. To Spottiswoode it appeared that the 
men were generally well-disposed. There were no immediate signs of resist¬ 
ance. First the grenadier coni])any and then the other companies up to No. 6 
quietly lodged their arms in obedience to the word of command. At this point 
a murmur arose, and some of the men were heard to say that they were 
betrayed, and that the Europeans wereooming to shoot them down when they were 
disarmed. Hearing this Spottiswoode cried out that it was false, and a])pealed 
to the native officers, who replied that he had always been a father to them* 
But a panic was now upon them, for they saw the white troops advancing. By 
word of command from Ponsonby the Europeans and the guns were moving 
forward towards the sepoys’ lines. Opposite to the quarter-guard of the 37th 
the Brigadier ordered the little force under Colonel Neill to be wheeled 
into line aud baited. He then w^ent forward and spoke to the sepoys of 
" the guard. He said that they were required to give up their arms, and that 
if they obeyed as good soldiers, no harm of any kind would befall them. 
As he spoke he laid his hand assuringly on the shoulder of one of the 
sepoys, who said that they had committed no fault.* To this Ponsonby replied 
in Hindustani: ^^JNone; but it is necessai'y that you should do as you are 
ordered, as so many of your brethren have broken their oaths and murdered 
their officers, who never injured them.” Whilst he was still speaking, some 
of the men shouted to their comrades on the right and left; a stray shot 
or two was fired from the second company, and presently the sepoys rushed 
in a body to seize their muskets, and loaded and fired upon both their own 
officers and the Europeans. Going about the work before them in a sys¬ 
tematic, professional manner, they sent some picked men and good marksmen 
to the front as skirmishers, who kneeling down, whilst others handed loaded 
muskets to them, fired deliberately upon the Europeans from a distance of 
eighty or a hundred yards. Seven or eight men of the 10th were shot down, 
and’then the rest fell back in line with the rear of the guns. Meanwhile the 
officers of the 37’ih; w^ho. had been providentially delivered from the fire of 
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their men, were seeking safety with the guns; but Major Barrett, who had 
Mways protested against the disarming of the regiment, and now belieTed that 
it was foully used, cast in his lot with it, and would not moye, until a party 
of sepoys carried him off to a place of safety. 

To the fire of the sepoy musketeers the British infantry now responded, and 
the guns were Wheeled round to open npon the mntineers with irresistible grape. 
The English gunners were ready for immediate action. Anticipating resist¬ 
ance, Olpherts had ordered his men, when they moved from their lines, to 
carry their cartridges and grape-shot in their bands. The word of command 
given, the gnus were served with almost magical rapidity ; and the 37th 
were in panic flight, with their faces turned towards the lines. But from behind 
the cover of their huts they maintained a smart fire upon the Europeans; so 
Olpherts, loading his nine-ponnders both with grape and round shot, sent more 
messengers of death after them, and drove them out of their sheltering homes. 
Throwing their arms and accoutrements behind them, and many of them hud¬ 
dling away clear out of cantonments beyond the reach of the avenging guns, 
they made their way to the city, or dispersed themselves about the country, 
ready for future mischief and revenge. 

“ Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular Cavalry and Gordon’s Sikhs 
had come on to parade. It was soon obvious what was the temper of the 
former. Their commander, Captain Guise, had beeu killed by a sepoy of the 
37th, and Dodgson, the Brigade-Major, was ordered to take his place. He 
had scarce taken command when he was fired at by a trooper. Another 
attempted to cut him down. But the Sikhs appear to have had no foregone 
intention of turning against our people. Whether the object of the parade and 
the intentions of the British officers were ever sufficiently explained to them is not 
very apparent; but they seem to have been, in this juncture, doubtful and sus¬ 
picious, and it needed but a spark to excite them into a blaze. The outburst 
of the Irregulars first caused them to waver. They did not know what it all por¬ 
tended ; they could not discern friends from foes. At this critical moment one 
of the Sikhs fired upon Colonel Gordon, whilst another of his men moved for¬ 
ward to his protection. In an instant the issue was determined. Olpherts 
was limbering up his guns, when Crump of the Madras Artillery, who had 
j<Sined him on parade and was acting as his subaltern, cried out that the 
®kh regiment had mutinied. At once the word was given to unlimber, and 
at the same moment there was a cry that the Sikhs were going to charge. 
At this time they were shouting and yelling frantically, and firing in all direc¬ 
tions, their bullets passing over and through the English battery. They were only 

Ida 
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eighty or a hundred yards from us on an open parade-ground ; and at that time 
our artillery were unsupported by the British infantry, who had followed the 
mutineers of the 37th regiment into their lines. It was not a moment 
for hesitation. The sudden rush of a furious multitude upon our guns, had 
we been unprepared for them, might have overwhelmed that half battery 
with its thirty English gunners, and Benares might have been lost to us. So 
Olpherts, having ascertained that the officers of the Sikh corps had taken refuge 
in his rear, brought round his guns and poured a shower of grape into the regi¬ 
ment. Upon this they made a rush upon the guns, a second and a third, but 
were driven back by the deadly showers from our field-pieces, and were soon 
in confused flight. And with tliem the mutineers of the Irregular Cavalry; 
so the work was thoroughly done and Olpherts remained in possession of the 
field. 

Whilst these events were developing themselves on the parado-ground, the 
little power of endurance still left in the Brigadier was rapidly failing him, and 
before the afternoon’s work was done he was incapable of further e-^:ertion. 
The slant rays of the declining sun, more trying than its meridian height, 
dazzled and sickened the old soldier. The pain and discomfort which he 
endured were so great that he was unable any longer to sit his horse. Having 
previously given orders to Colonel Spottiswoode to fire the sepoys’ lines, that 
none might find shelter in them, he made over the command to Colonel Neill, 
who eagerly took all further military responsibility ui)on himself. The victory 
of the few over the many was soon completed. Some who had sought shelter 
in the lines were driven out and destroyed, whilst a few who succeeded in 
hiding themselves were burnt to death in their huts,” 

It is not necessary here to follow Sir John Kaye in his lengthy discussion of 
the wisdom of these proceedings. Whatever may be thought now of the 
apparent hastiness of the business, it must be acknowledged that the moral ejfFeot 
of this stern example—these bloody instructions” as Sir John Kaye calls 
them—was felt throughout the whole country, manifesting that our military 
power, if temporarily eclipsed, was neither dead nor paralysed. But complete 
as was the success, danger was not over. There was ample reason for alarm in 
the dispersion of a multitude of mutinous sepoys amongst a rebellious population. 
In the sequel, however, as we know, the small band of Europeans held their own 
successfully. Mention has been made in an early part of this narative of an 
arrangement decided upon before the disarmament by which, in the event of an 
outbreak, all the Christian non-coaibatunts should betake themselves to the 
mint, which lay between the cautonmont and the city, as the building best 
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suited to defensive purposes. When, therefore, the rattle of musketry and the 
roar of the guns from the parade-ground proclaimed the mutiny of the sepoys, 
a general rush to places of safety was made by the civil members of the Euro¬ 
pean community. With a few exceptions^ the missionaries left Benares for 
Bamnagar on their way to Chunar. Numbers of the European residents— 
amongst them Mr. Tucker, the commissioner—made for the mint; but others of 
the civilians—to the number of about twelve—all armed to the teeth, and guarding 
some four or five ladies, sought refuge in the collector’s kutcherry, where they 
took their stand on the roof. From this position, where they stood in immi¬ 
nent danger of an attack from the infuriated Sikhs composing the treasury 
guard, they were rescued at 2 a.m. the following morning, June the 5th. 
On the way to the mint—whither they were escorted by a party of Europeans— 
an act of heroism was performed by Mr. E. Gr. Jenkinson, of the civil service. 
He was accompanying on horseback a party of three civilians—Messrs. Gubbins, 
Caulfield, and Demomet—who were driving in a two-wheeled conveyance, when 
his attention was attracted to some sepoys in ambush who were in the act of 
aiming at the party in the carriage. There was no time for warning or for 
hesitation, and he at once reined back his horse, covering with his own body 
his companions in danger.^ 

The party from the kutcherry had scarcely reached the mint house when 
news was received that some Musalmdns had raised the green flag of the Pro¬ 
phet in the temple of Bisheshwar,^ the most holy of the many holy places in 
Benares.^ Yet this, which was fraught with so much danger, was turned into 
a source of strength by the opposition it gave rise to amongst the Hindus, of 
wliich advantage was taken by the magistrate (Mr, Lind). The Musalmans, 
seeing their numerical inferiority, retired peaceably, and the rest of the night 


Serrices of natives. 


was undisturbed. 

Even in this rapid review of events space may be given to chronicle the 
good services of some of the native community at this 
juncture. First in importance is Sardar Surat Sinh, a 
Sikh chief, who, after the second Sikh war, had been sent to reside in honorable 
captivity at Benares. N ext was Pandit Gokul Ohand, a Brahman, who held 
the post of ndzir of the judge’s court. When the civilians were exposed to 
danger on the roof of the kutcherry from an attack by the Sikh guard of the 


(1) Mr. Iieupolt, of the Church Missionary Society, vho stood first in the mission 
premises with his flock of native Christians, and ’afterwards did good service by exerting his 
influence to obtain supplies for our European troops.—iToye, i/., S29, note. (*) Mr* 

Taylor's narrative, page 10. (3) Ibid, p. 10, There is a mosque, built by Aurangzeb 

from the materials of an ancient temple which stands inside the courtyard of the present temple 
of Bisheshwar. It was probably here, and not in the temple itself, that tbe green flag was 
raised, ^ Vide infra (city of Benares), 
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treasury, who were burning to avenge what they regarded as the treachery 
shown to their regiment by the proceedings.on the parade-ground, these two, 
Surat Sinh and Gokul Ohand, went in amongst the Sikhs, and by their influence 
not only calmed the rage of the soldiers, but induced them to permit the removal 
of the goverment treasure and the Ldhor jewels to a place of greater safety in 
the strong cells of the artillery conjee-house.^ This return to fidelity on the 
pari of the Sikhs was rewarded the next day by the distribution among them, 
tinder Mr. Tucker’s order, of Bs. 10,000. In connection with this part of the 
subject the services of R 6.0 Deo Narain Sinh,^ and of the rdj4 of Benares can¬ 
not be passed by without acknowledgment. words, ” writes Sir John 

Kaye, could exaggerate the importance of the former’s services. The rdjd 
chiefly distinguished himself by succouring the missionary fugitives; but besides 
this, it is recorded, from first to last, he placed all his resources at our disposal, 
and seemed honestly to wish well to onr cause.” 

From this date, June 5 th, when the Europeans took refuge in the mint, no’ 

important events occurred in Benares itself until many 
Peace la the city. * „ 

months afterwards. The magistrate and the judge’ 

(Messrs., Lind and Gubbins) early in July pressed on the military authorities’ 
the importance of erecting a post at Edjghat to command the landing-place, and 
orders were received from the Supreme Government for the construction of 
a fort there on the site of an old flindfl castle. These were at once carried out, 
convict labour being freely used. 

But although there was extraordinary repose in the city, violence and anarchy* 
But anarchy in surround- arose in the surrounding districts. The dispersion 
ing districts. native soldiery on the 4 th June was followed hf 

disorder and rapine in the country around, so that in a few days all semblance 
of law and order had disappeared, and the dispossession of the auctibn-pur-^ 
chasers of land was effected as a matter of course, their agents being in many 
cases murdered. Lieutenant Palliser, with some saw4ra who had been trained by 
Mr, Jenkinson, inflicted punishments upon some of the worst villages in the dis¬ 
trict; but highway robberies became more and more frequent until the authorities 
were armed with power of’ summary trial and punishment by the enactment 
known as Act XIV. of 1857^ whereby martial law was introduced. Sir John 
Kaye gives a highly-coloured description of the terrible retribution taken by 
the English officers :—Volunteer hanging-parties went out into the districts, 
and amateur executioners were not wanting to the occasion. But the Acts 


(') So writes Sir John Kaye, who meutioos, but apparently treats as erroneous, Mr. Taylor's 
statement that the treasure was taken to the magazine, C^) Created a atter tha 

Mutiny. Passed on eth June. 
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of the Legislative Council, under the strong hand of the executive fed the 
gallows with equal prodigality, though, I believe, with greater discrimina¬ 
tion.” 

“ It was a special immunity of this Benares mutiny that the prison-gates 
were not thrown open, and the city deluged with a flood of convicted crime. 
The inmates of the gaol remained in their appointed places. But even this had 
its attendant evils. For as crime increased, as increase it necessarily did 
prison-room was wanted, and was not to be found. The great receptacle of the 
criminal classes was gorged to overflowing. The guilty could not be sutFered 
wholly to escape. So the gibbet disposed of the higher class of malefactors, 
and the lash scored the backs of the lower, and sent them afloat again on the 
waves of tumult and disorder. But severe as Gubbins was when the crisis 
was as its height, he restrained his hand when the worst had passed, and it had 

ceased to be an expedient of mercy to strike into the hearts of the people that 

terror which diminishes crime and all its punitory consequences.^” 

The attention of the authorities at Benares—now considered safe_was 

Despatch of troops up- chie €7 occupied in the important duty of despatcli- 
ing troops to Allahabad and Cawnpore. Mr. Archi¬ 
bald E. Pollock, joint magistrate of Benares, the youngest son of General 
Sir George Pollock, was entrusted with this important duty. Parties of 
Europeans were also sent to bring in the treasure from Mirzapur and Qhdzi- 
pnr. 

Benares was threatened in July by the mutineers of Sigauli, and afterwards 
the news was received that the Dinapur mutineers were marching on the city. 
Both dangers were, however, happily averted, the latter by the check given to 
the Dinapur mutineers at Arrah, Their force were turned aside at Naubatpur 
by the force sent from Benares to meet them, and they marched with all speed west¬ 
ward, doing what damage they could in their hasty flight. They were confront¬ 
ed 17 miles from Mirzapur by 300 of Her Majesty’s 5th, who had been sent 
ontagainstthem,andwithoutnotioing that their assailants were but a fourth of their 
own strength the rebels broke and fled in the direction of the Allahabad district, 
which they entered on August 25th. From this date Benares assumed the 
appearance of a vast military store-house, and its defenders had no deeper concern 
than that of aiding to the utmost in the despatch of troops and stores northward. 
One event only remains to be noted, but it occurred many months afterwards. 
On February 8th an outbreak took place in the gaol, twenty-six sepoy-prisoners 
and three others rushing out after cutting down a jama’dar, who tried to seize 
* Quotation from Kaye's Sepo^ War^ II., 237. 

16 b. 
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them. All the sepoys aud one of the other runaways were caught and executed 
the same night or the next morning. 

In this narrative of the mutiny at Benares little has been said of the events 
at other stations in the division. These will be found narrated in the district 
memoirs of Jaunpur,^ Azamgarh, Mirzapnr, Qh&zipur, and Gorakhpur. The last 
was entrusted early in the Mutiny period to a commissioner of its own. 

^ This district, which now belongs to the Allahabad diriaion, was iijcladed io the Benares 
division in 1857» 
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Ajgard «. a«« 120 I Ehajnrf ••• *«< 

’Alinagar ««. «•« Eol ^sla parganah 

Asia «•« **« ••• ip, I Eohti taluka m« ... 

AthgSon parganali ... ... ip* Lchta village ... •• 

Bftbatpur ... ... •“ Mabwari parganah .•* m 

Baburi .«• «• Majhwdr parganah *«« 

BalOa Sar&i Mawal parganah 

Baragion ... *«• Mirza Murid ... 

Barah parganah ... ... *22 Mughal Sarai or Mughal Chftk ... 

Barhaul parganah ... Karwan par ga na h •*» «•» 

B^isni ... ... — Naubatpur 

Benares tahsll ••• ^23 Pandraha parganah «•* 

Benares city ... ••• 126 Fhalpor ••• ... 

Chandauli tahsfl ... 1«8 Pindrah 

Chandanli vUIage ... ... 180 Balhfipor parganah 

Chaodrantl ••• I?* Mmgarh .« ... 

Ohaubepur ... ... *•* ^P* Eimn^ar ... 

Cholipnr ... ••• ... *5* 

Dandupur ... ... ... 

Debit Amfeat parganah.« ... Ifi2 Sarnith^ ... 

Dhaurahri ... ... Sayyidraja 

DhOs parganah ••• ••• Shiupur pargftis&h 

Dumri ... Shiupur town ... 

Domains ... ... Shiwapur 

'Gangipur ... ... »•* ®fShra ... w. 

Jalhupur parganah ... ... ^ **• 

Jilhdpnr village ... ... . 

Kaithi ... •** Sultanipur parganah 

Kaswir Riji parganah .«* ... ^«ltanipur village 

Easwir Sarkir parganah... ... ip* *»n ... ... 

Katehar parganah ••• 

Note*—T he above list contains the names of all places with a population, according to the 
census of 1881, of 2,000 or upwards, besides those of places of importance on other groun^, 
such as being house-tax towns, or containing police-stations or postwjffice^ or possessing his- 
toncal^or an^guariau int est. 
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i^igara.—Village in pai'ganali Katehar of the Bonarea talisil; distant some 
14 miles north-north-east from Sikraul, the civil station of Benares. Lati¬ 
tude 25°-29'-42''' ; longitude Population (1881 1,892 (980 fe¬ 

males), consisting for the most part of Mallahs, Bhars, Ohamdrs, and Raghn- 
bansi Edjpnts. It is si.uated near the right bank of the Giimti, which bounds 
the district. 

’Alinagar. — See Mughal SABAr. 

Asia. — See PixNDRAH. 

Athgaon.—Parganah of the Benares tahsil: is bounded on the west 
by parganahs Pandraha and Kol Asld ; on the north by parganahs Kol Asl^ 
and Katehar ; on the east by parganah Shiupur; and on the south by 
parganah Kaswfir, from which it is separated by the river Barn4. The total 
area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 35’8 square miles, 
of which 25*8 were cultivated, 2*7 cultivable, and 7'3 barren ; and the 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 35 ’6 .'■■square miles (25*8 
cultivated, 2*6 cultivable, and 7*2 barren). The amount of paymeni: to 
Government, whether land-r( 3 venu 0 or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 47,922 5 or, with local rates 
and cesses (excluding paiiDdrid")^ Rs. 52,536. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators,•was Rs. 63,805. Population (1881) 25,419 
(12,615 females) living in 139 villages. Seofurther under Benarks TAHsm. 

Babatpur*—Village in parganah Athgion of the Benares tahsfl; distant 
10 miles north-west from the sadr station, on the Benares-Jaunpur road. Lati¬ 
tude 25®-25'-48''; longitude 82®‘'53''-42". Population (1881) 506 (234 females). 
It has a parganah school The railway station called by its name is situated 
at MangAri, about two or two and a-half miles to the north east. 

Baburi.—Large village in parganah MajhwAr, tahsfl OlmndauU ; is about 
13 miles south-east from the civil station of Benares, and 6 miles south-west from 
Chandauli. Latitude 25®-10'-24" ; longitude 83'^-14'-44‘^^ Population (1881) 
2,435 (1,257 females), chiefly Muhammadans, Brahmans, and Brigbubansi RAj- 
puts. The derivation of the name is crudely stated to be BabuOvShvara, a hypo¬ 
thetical name of Siva, a shrine of whom under this name is supposed to ha've been 
situated in the jungle where thobAzAr now stands. The village was founded by 
Bhopat SAh and Shujan SAh, lineal descendants of iSTarotarn RAi, the first of the 
Brighubansfs or Barhaulias in this district, 400 yearns ago. There is now a 
fort there said to have been built by them. The inhabitants are well-conducted 
and orderly. The village contains a police outpost; and is the seat of a con¬ 
siderable manufacture of blankets, leathern buckets for wells (mdt), and native 
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•sloes. There are market days on Monday and Thursday, at which cloth, cotton, 
blankets, string, and corn are bought and sold. 

Balua Sarai —Village in parganah Mahwarf of the Chandanli tahsil"; is 
situated on the bank of the Ganges, 14 miles north-east from the civil station of 
Benares, and 12 miles north-north-west from Chandanli. Latitude 25°-25'-24^ ; 
longitude 83®-l5'-04". Population (1881) 373 (174 females)* The name is 
popularly derived from balikd^ the sandy soil of the country surrounding the 
village. There are two bazars; one founded by ShiurS.m Sinh, Raghubansi, 
100 years ago, and the new one, 50 years old, founded by Stintu Sinh. It is 
stated that Valmiki, the author of the Rdmdyana^ resided here. The village 
■contains a third-class police-station, an imperial post-office, an indigo factory, 
and a temple of Mahtideo. On Sundays and Thursdays there are markets for 
the sale of corn, vegetables, and country cloths. There are also three sugar 
manufactories. The Ganges here commences to flow from east to west, whence 
the place has a peculiar sanctity, and is called Paschimhdhiniy a place of pil¬ 
grimage. It is the scene of a fair in Magh f January-February), 

Baragaon,—Large village in parganah JSIoI Asia of the huznr tahsil ; is 
situated about one mile west of the Benares-Jaunpur road, and 12 miles north-west 
from the civil station of Benares. Latitude 25®-25'-45"; longitude 82®-51 '"-50". 
Population (1881) 3,721 {1,756 females). The inhabitants consist for the most 
part of Sarwari4 Brahmans, Ahirs, and Kunbis. Baragaon consists of four 
parts, all built at diSerent dates, the three first-built divisions beiug called the 
Purdni Bdzdr^ and the more recent one the Nayd Katrd, It is a long, 
straggling, narrow village, the main street running from east to west. The 
first two divisions of the village were founded in 1737 A.D. by Babd Kripa 
Hath and Thakur Bariar Sinh of Pindrah fort; the third by Ajaib Sinh, Baridr 
Sinh’s nephew, in Chart Sinh’s time i and the fourth by Kaja Udit Narayan 
Sinh in 1808 A.D. There are two derivations of the name. The first and 
most obvious one is from the size of the place, and the other that the word 
is a corruption of Bargaumha^ the title of a wealthy Bhuiohar tribe, who 
settled here when the place was founded. The former is more probably the 
correct one. Till 35 years ago it was a place of great importance, and was a 
matt to which much of the produce of Oudh was sent for sale. Its trade, too, 
■with Benares used to be considerable. It contains a second-class police-station, 
•an imperial post-office, a parganah school, two mosques, and three temples. 
On every Monday, Vednesday and Friday, there is a market at .which corn, 
cloth, metals, metal essels, cotton, thread, and vegetables are dealt in. It is 
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famous for the manufacture of printed floor-cloths, and a kind of chintz;, and 
there Is some sugar made there. There is a fort adjoining the village, which 
was built by Kirp4 Ndth Sinh, and two curious gates built by the grandfather 
of the present mah§r&j& of Benares. 

Barah.—Northernmost parganah of the Chandauli tahsil; is bounded on 
the west and north by the Ganges, which separates it from parganah Katehar 
on the west and parganah Sayyidpnr Bhftari of Ghazipur on the north ; on 
the east by parganah Mah&ich of Ghdzipur; and on the south by pargankhs 
Barhaul and Mahw&ri. The total area according to the latest official state¬ 
ment (1881) was 47•! square miles, of which 35’6 were cultivated, I'S cultiva¬ 
ble, and 10*2 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 47 0 square miles (35’5 cultivated, 1‘3 cultivable, and 10 2 barren;. The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ¬ 
ing, where such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 42,505; 
or, with local rates and cesses (excluding paitodria’), Rs. 47,428. The amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 79,911. Population 
(1881) 29,307 (14,995 females), living in 76 villages. See farther under 
OBASPA'OLr tahsTl. 

Barhaul.—Parganah of the Chandauli tahsil: is bounded on the west 
by parganah Mahwarf; on the north by parganahs Mahwtiri and Barah, and 
the Ghfizipur district (parganah Mahdich); on the east, by parganah Narwan ; 
and on the south by parganahs Majhw&r and Dhiis. The total area according 
to the latest official statement (1881) was 65‘6 square miles, of which 49“4 
were cultivated, 4*8 cultivable, and 11 "4 barren; and the area paying Govern¬ 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 63'4 square miles (47'9 cultivated, 4‘6 cultiva¬ 
ble, and 10'9 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but not 
water-rates), was Rs. 32,968; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding pa«- 
uAfrii’), Rs. 39,576. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by culti¬ 
vators was Rs. 98,441. Population (1881) 36,785 (18,498 females) in 103 
villages. See further under CHAMDAUl.t TAHSfL. 

Basni.—Large village in parganah Kol Aslfi, huzfir tahsil; is situated 
about one mile west of the Benares-Jannpnr road, and 12 miles north west from 
the civil station of Benares. Latitude 25‘^-27'-00"; longitude 82°-52'-0S*^. 
Population (1881) 3,138 (1,566 femalbs). The inhabitants are chiefly Koeris, 
Bhdtnh&rs, and Brahmans. The popular story about its foundation Is that in 
ancient times it was a Seoii town, The Seotis for Some unaocountable reason 
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forsook it altogether, and it reraained depopulated till 143 years ago, when it 
was re-peopled by the endeavours of Suhhao Sinb. The name of the place is 
said to have been derived from the word basnd^ to dwell. Till some 40 yeajs 
ago it was a place of very great importance, unrivalled in this part of the 
.country for the excellence of its sugar. It is now on the decline, although it 
is still renowned for its large sugar manufactures, its amriti sweetmeats, its to¬ 
bacco, and its agricultural implements. It contains a parganah school, seven 
temples, and four mosques. There is a market held here every Monday, Wed¬ 
nesday, and Friday. There is a fort built by Subh^o Sinh. 

Benares* ~^orth-western tahsil of the district, including the parganahs 

Boundaries area Ssc Aminat, Kaswfir Sarkar, Pandraha, Katehar, 

Sultanipur, Koi Asia, Athg&on, Shiupur, and J4lhdpur. 
It is separated from the Ohandauli tahsil by the Ganges. The total area 
according to the latest ofiScial statement (1881) was 460 0 square miles, of 
which 330-4 were cultivated, 47*8 cultivable, and 61*8 barren; and the area 
paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 445*8 square miles (323*6 culti¬ 
vated, 44*b cultivable, and 77 6 barren). The amount of payment to Govern¬ 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Ha. 490,074; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwdrls^)^ Ks. 544,789. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 832,537. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 980 inhabited vil- 
Population lagea: of which 408 had less than 200 inhabitants; 353 

between 200 and 500; 167 between 500 and 1,000 ; 43 
between 1,000 and 2,or0; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000; 4 between 3,000 
and 5,000 ; and only one {viz,, Benares city, civil station, and cantonments) 
more than 6,000 inhabitants. The total population of the tahsil was 261,905 
(276,940 females), giving a density of 1,221*5 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 494,516 Hindus (244,175 females;; 65,734 
Musalni4ns (32,073 females); 7 Jains {5 females); 1,646 Christians (687 
femalesj; and two others (both of the male sex). 

The huziir tahsil lies higher than the Ohandauli tahsil, and the parganahs 
General aspects included in it are generally more fertile and pro¬ 

ductive than most of those included in the latter. Its 
surplus waters find their way into the’^Ganges through the Bam&, the N^nd, 
the B^thi, and the Gumti. The principal lakes are the Barepur jh 1 in 
parganah Shiupur, the Koth jhil in parganah Athgion, and the Kow4r jhil in 
parganah Eol Asia, The tahsil is very favourably situated as regards means 
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of communication. The Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway runs in a north¬ 
westerly direction from Benares, and, besides the stations at this city, has 
stations at Shiupur, B^batpur, and Phdlpur. Four metalled roads radiate 
from Benares and lead to adjoining districts. These are the Ghdzipur road, 
the Azamgarh road, the Jaunpur road, and the Grand Trunk Road to Allah¬ 
abad. There is, besides, a complete net-work of unmetalled roads, which 
facilitates intercommunication between different parts of the tahsil itself. 

The Bhfiinhar clan, represented as it is by the mahdrdj& of Benares and 
other members of his family, is the largest proprietary 
Proprietors. class in the tahsil, and members of it own considerable 

property in every pargaiiah eKcopt Jalhiipur and Sultdidpur. Chattris, Musal- 
nidns, and Kayaths are landholders in every parganah ; and Brahmans, though 
generally they are not men of any position, in every parganah except Kaswdr 
and Katehar. One clan of the Brahman caste, the Gnjardti, represents, with 
Gosdins and Agarwdld and Nagar Banids, the wealthy classes of the city, and 
all these classes have, as a natural consequence, acquired considerable landed- 
property. Of the other higher classes of Hindus, Oswdls arc found as proprietors 
in Jdlhhpur and Bengalis in Dah&t Amdnat and Katehar. Koeris hold land in 
Jdlhdpur and Debdt Amdnat, and there are one or two proprietors among the- 
Lohdrs, Telis, and Ohamdrs. 

The most important cultivators throughout the tahsil are the Kunhfs. Next 
in importance are the Koeris, particularly in Dehdt 
Cultivators. Amdnat. Brahmans, Chhatris, Bhdinhdrs, Bhars, Oha¬ 

mdrs, Pdsis, G-adarida, Ahirs, Lonids, and Khatiks are found cultivating in all 
parganahs. Malldhs cultivate to some extent in Dehdt Aindiiiit and Jdlhdpur, 
and Bahelias in the former parganah. 

There are no figures available to show accurately the classification of soils 
g within the tahsil. The prevalent soil in all parganahs 

is a rich diimai, which in fact covers almost half the 
area. The other prevailing soils are baMd (sandy), matiydr (clay), and karail. 
Matiydr is prevalent in parganahs Kol Asld, Pandraha, Athgdon, Shiupur, and' 
Kaswdr ; and karail in parganahs Katehar, J&lhdpur, Sultdnipur, and Dehdt 
Amd n at. The only means of irrigating in the tahsil are wells and tanks. 

With the exception of the parganah of Kol Asld, the remainder of the 

Fiaeai history tahsil was, in "the time of Akbar, included in the 

Benares sarkdr. Kol Asld was included in the mahdl 
of Kolah and the sarkdr of Jaunpur. It was, as already mentioned in Part I., 
the dow^r and hereditary property of Guidb Kunwar, the daughter of Thdkuir 


Cultivators. 


Fiscal history. 
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Bariar Sinh of iPindrab, arid wife of Baja Balwant Sink Her marriage 
and consequent change of residence naturally caused the parganah to be 
administered from Benares. At the permanent settlement it was looked upon 
and treated as a parganah of sarkdr Benares, and has ever since formed part of 
the district. Pandraha and Athgaon are names that evidently refer to col¬ 
lections of fifteen and eight villages or estates respectively. The old name of 
Athgaon was Harhua, and a village of that name still exists on the Jaunpur 
road, six miles from Benares. Sultanipur and Jaihupur were formerly both 
talukas of parganah Katebar. The latter was detached by Balwant Sinh and 
has since been considered as a separate parganah. Loht^, Dehat Amanat, and 
Shiupur were included by the Am-i^Akbari iu parganah Haveli Benares. Loht^ 
was till 1842 A.D. a distinct parganah, but is now included in Deh4t Amanat, 
though still considered a separate talaka. Regarding the permanent settle¬ 
ment of the tahsil there is nothing special to note. The revision of settlement 
was completed by Mr. Chester, the boundary settlement having previously 
been performed by Mr. Raikes. Throughout the operations no attempt was 
made to interfere in any way with the principle of the permanent settlement. 
With the exception of parganah Kaswar Sarkar, the revised settlement took 
eftect throughout the tahsil from the 15th May, 1842 ; Kaswdr SarMr was 
not affected by the new arrangements until 18th Blay, 1848. 

The following table will show the revenue of the diiBFerent parganahs making 
up the Benares tahsil (i.) in 1789-90, in.) in 1852, (iii.) in the last year for 
which statistics are available (1881) : — 


Parganah. 

Revenue oi 
Mr. Inmcau’s 
settlement, 
1789-90. 

Revenue of 
1862. 

Revenue of 
2881. 

llncidence of 
revenue per 
acre on culti- 
ivated area in 
1862. 

Incidence of: 
revenue per 
acre on culti¬ 
vated area in 
1882, 



Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs, a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Dehat Aminat 


23,399 

32,702 

30,680 

3 6 10 ( 


Dohta 


27,633 1 

24,077 

22,886 

2 7 0 j 

2 5 11 

Shiupur 


45,413 

41.690 

36,891 

3 1 8 

2 9 6 

Satehar 


CO 

o 

99,417 

100,249 

2 1 7 

2 0 1 

Sultanipur 


9.674 

9,674 

1 15 9 

1 14 8 

Falhupur 

••b 

80.G80 

43,925 

44,606 

2 9 4 

2 7 4 

Athgion 

««• 

46,280 

48,2o2 

47,922 

3 8 1 

2 14 6 

Pandraha 

• • • 

48,pi3 

67,786 

60,701 

3 1 4 

2 12 3 

Asli 


91,362 

87,828 

87,331 

2 24 6 

2 4 9 


The average incidence of the revenue throughout the tahsil is Rs, 2-8-0 ort 
the cultivated acre. It is greatest in Athgaon and least in Sultanipur. The 
average rent per Ugha is about Rs. 4-4-0. It is lowest in Sultanipur (Rs. 3-7-C^, 


17b. 
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and highest ia Dehdt Amdnat (Rs. 5-4-0). In the latter parganah near the 
suburbs of the city Rs. 20 are sometimes paid per Ugha. 

Benares^ ( Vdi'iinaai ).—City in Benares district, and administrative head- 
PosUiun, area, andpopu- quarters of the district and division. Latitude 25®-18'- 
Jation. 26" N.; longitude 83°-03'-12" E. Is situated on the 

Ganges, distant from Calcutta (Howrah) 47.5 miles, and from Allahabad 81) miles 
by the East Indian Railway; by latitude and longitude it is 421 miles north¬ 
west of Calcutta and 74 south-east of Allahabad. The population in 1853 
was 195,646 ; in 1865, 165,721 ; and in 1872, 175,188. By the census of 
1881 the area was 4,710 acres, with a total population of 199,700 (97,8f6 
females), giving a density of 42'4 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 151,334 
(74,229 females) ; Musalm&us, 47,234 (23,193 females); Christians, 1,130 
(464 females); and those of other religions, 2 (both males). The number of 
inhabited houses was 27,039. 

The cantonment area and population is included in the above. Its 
area is 1,262 acres, and the number of persons living within cantonments 
amounted to 6,675 (2,744 females;. The Hindus numbered 4,104 (1,667 
females); Musalmfos, 1,705 (816 females); Christians, 864 (262 females); and 
members of other religions, 2 (both females). 


The number of principal castes are as follows 


Ahir 


18,370 

Dhob! 


1,763 

Koor! 


9,487 

Banii 


10,046 

Oadarid 

*•« 

766 

Kuinh4r 


2,616 

Bara! 


1,467 

Good 

«•« 

1,166 

Kunbi 


6,715 

Barba! 


629 

Gos&in 


3,821 

Lohar 


4,472 

Bdri 


736 

Hajjam or 


2,483 

Malldh 


2,81^ 

Bhar 


1,337 

Halwu! 


1,716 

Mehtar or Bhang! 


791 

Bhnrhhdnji 


1,167 

Kahdr 


4.840 

Noniii or Lonid 


1,968 

Bhdinhar 


1,366 

Kalwdr 

««« 

7,^48 

IHm 


696 

Hind 


1,829 

Kdndii 


1,773 

Kajput 


3,187 

Brahman 


3W('94 

Kancra 

f** 

1,661 

Sunar 

♦«» 

4,718 

Chamdr 


7,276 

Kayaath or Kdyath 

«•« 

6,781 

I Taraol! or Tambol! 


1,106 

Chliatri or Kshalri 


2,627 

Khatik 

•et 

1,808 

Toll 

*.* 

6,679 

Darzi 


788 

lihatr! 


4,266 

i 




Xh<^ following is a statomont of tho occupations in the Bonaros municipality (not includ¬ 
ing cantonments) followed by more than 40 males : ® (I.) Persons 
Occupations. employed by Government or municipality, 1,762: (IIL) ministers 

of the Hiudd religion, 8,983: (JV.) barristers and pleaders, 63; muhhtdrs^ 96; lawyers' 
clerks, 41: (V,) hakim, 180 ; blood-letters, 45; druggists, 95: (VIII.) musicians, 241; 
singers and dancers, 174 : (12C ) school teachers (not specified as Govornnaont), 807 : (XI.) 
inn-keepers (Jbhatiydra)^ 63 ; (Xil.) domestic servants, 2,665 ; others engaged in attendance, 
55 : (XIII.) merchants, 138; money-lenders and bankers 481; money-lenders* 

establishment, 812; money-changers, 269 ; brokers, 998; shop-keepers (branch undefined), 59; 
small ware dealers (biadii), 210 ; (XIV.) railway servants, 162 ; (XV.) carters, 169 ; hackney 

1 Much of the information contained in this article has been derived from the Bev. M* 
Sherriog*s The Sacred City of the Hbidda. 

^ Boman numerals Indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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cai^rlage keeper?, 167 ; palanquin keepers and bearers, 199 ; koaf-owners and boatmen, 

616 s (XVn ) messengers, i,l24: (XVUL) landholders, 673? landholders’ establishment, 165 | 
cultivators and tenants, 5 gardeners, 155; agricultural labourers, 469; (XIX.) horse- 
dealers, 84 j farriers and veterinary surgeons (aatoiaH), 60; cattle dealers, 64; horse-keepers and 
elephant-drivers, 787 : (XX.) printers, HI: (XXVII.) house proprietors, 136; bricklajera 
and masons, 1,465; cabinet-makers, 436 : (XXVIII.) calenderers, 49 ; fireworks and gunpowder 
manufacturers, 52: (Xa IX.) blanket weavers and sellers, 48 ; shawl and cashmere cloth dealers, 
107; silk weavers, 1 , 000 ; silk dealers, 62 ; weavers and sellers of gold cloth (Jcamkkwab')^ 137; 
silk ard gold thread twisters, 870 ; cotton-carders, 43; weavers, 4,239; calico printers and dyers, 
269; cloth merchants (bazdzy, 611; braid and fringe-makers, 156 ; makers and sellers of caps, 45; 
tailors, 1,070 ; darners, 52 ; embroiderers, 82 ; shoemakers and sellers, 882 ; bangle sellers, 135; 
forehead spangle makers, 732; washermen, 642; barbers, 635; (XXX) milk-sellers, 448|batchers, 
246; corn and fiour dealeis, 2>008; corn grinders, 61 ; confectioners {kalwM), 699 ; greengrocers 
and fruiterers, 724 ; grain parehers 366 ; tobacconists, 214; tube and huMa makers, 60 j 

makers of fire-balls (for lighting hukkas). 46; native spirit distillers and vendors, 205; betel leaf and 
nut sellers, 66!; condiment dealers (pa««arf),79j perfumers, 48: CXXXL)dung fuel sellers, 6i6;- 
tanners and leather workers, 80; (XXXII.) oil manufacturers, 522; timber, wpod, bamboo, and 
hide dealers, 68; thatching grass sellers, 249; wood cutters, 422 ; wood turners, 182; bamboo and 
cane workers, 100; grass-cutters and sellers, 95; leaf plate makers, 62 : (XXXIIL) stone-cutters, 
887; briekmakers, 43; excavators and road labourers, 117; earthenware manufacturers, 674 ; gl tss 
blowers and sellers, 610 ; water-carriers, 5S2; dealers in precious stones, 68 ; cutters and polishers 
of precious stones, 303; gold and silver smiths, 974; gold and silver leaf makers, 96 ; gold and 
silver lace makers and sellers, 5*^9; embroiderers in gold thread, 390; gold and silver smiths' 
waste collectors (nidrid), 53 ; tinmen (Jtalaigar)^ 84 ; braziers and coppersmiths, 690 ; wire 
drawers, 1,838 ; blacksmiths, 708 ; iron mongers, 104 : (XXXIV.) general labourers, 9,457; 
contractors, 78; overseers, 57; writers (mnharrir), 425 ; . persons of undefined service (naukari) 
3,439; pensioners, 271 1 (XXXV.) beggars, 4,431. 

The city of Benares was originally known by the name of Kdsi} or Kdsikd^ 

meaning splendid ; and up to the present day devout 

Derivation of name, x - x i 

Hindus speak of coming to end their days in Kasf 

for the'sake of hdslvdsj t.e.j the benefit presumed to be derived from dying 
in the holy city and the efficacy of faneral rites therein performed. The 
Hindus believe^that by.the mere act of dying in Benares a man obtains eter¬ 
nal salvation, because Mahadeo himself reads the tdmh mantra to the dying 
man, a favour which no other place in the world can claim. The modem name 
Benares (Bandras is a corruption of the Sanskrit Yaranasf [Sherring’s Saered 
City^ p. 34], Varanasi comes from var^ best, and ana8, water [Wilson’s Sans* 
krit Dictionary^ 753]; and this derivation of the name may be considered 
appropriate.^ But Sherring and Prinsep derive it from the fact of the city 
being built between the Barna (Varan4) and Asi ndlds [Sherring’s Sacred 
City; Prinsep’s Benares lllm*.Tated\ Another derivation current among the 
natives (specially Muhammadans), and perhaps worthy of mention, is from the 

^ But see p. 100 for a different derivation of Kasi. 

* See p. 100 . 
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nameof I36ja Ban^ir, possibly a mytbioal ruler of Benares, who is supposed by the 
natives, even now, to have been a powerful king who built his fort at Bajghat, 
and under whose powerful protection the city extended to the Asi ndl&l This 
agrees to some extent with Sherriug’s and Prinsep’s iuterprotation of the name, for 
EdjghSt is at the junction of the Barndand the Ganges ; but it ispossible that the 
earlier Persian historians, not knowing the name of the Hindu ruler of Benares, 
called him Edjfi-i-Banfiras and by some mistn.keor acciilent the final 

letter ^s’ (i^) disappearing, the people commenced calling him HAja Banar.^ 

The position of the city has been frequently changed. During the BU[)rem- 
Changes in position of Buddhist religion, it occupied the site of 

Sarnatli; while at a later period it stood north of the 
Barn^.. The remains of Muhammadan mosques and tombs show that during 
the Muhammadan period the site of the city lay to the north of the prosout 
city, the frontage of which faces the Gangers alone. 

The city can be approachc'd both by land and by water. In former years 
steamers and largo vessels could como up the Ganges, 
but the gradual silting up of the river lower down has 
so far impeded its navigation as to rentier it impracticable for botits of large 
size. The East Indian Railway has a branch line from Mughal Saidi junction 
to B&jgh&t on the right bank of the river on the opposite side of the city. There 
is a bridge of boats now maintained by the Oudh and Rolulklumd Railway, 
which has a temporary lino from the cantonment shition to Rfijglnit close to the 
bridge of boats; and a ferry is kept up by the company during the rains. This 
company’s line runs in from Lucknow and Jauupur, and Benares is at prCvScnt 
the terminus ; but a bridge across the Ganges at Rajgh&fc close to the bridge 
of boats is now in course of coiistniction, and the line will then run do\yn to 
Mughal Sardi, and there join the East Indian Railway. Benares is pu the 
Grand Trunk Road, which enters at Rajghat and turns west througli the city ; 
the Jaunpur road comes in from the north-west and the Gliazipur and Azam- 
garh roads from the north. AeeehS to the city across the Banni is had by 
bridges, one of stone and one of iron. The CJmnar roatl runs along the right bank 
of the river through Ramnagar and comes out opposite the centre of the city. 

The bridge which is being constructed over the Ganges at Benares by the 
Oudh and iiohiikhand Railway Oompany will, when- 
completed, establish through communication between 
the Oudh and Rohilldiand and East Indian Railways, The through traffic by 
these railways vid Benares at present crosses the river by a boat-bridge in the 

^This explanation of tho origin of the name Kaja Baniir is accepted by lUjii Sira Frasild, 

C. S. I. 


Ganges Bridge. 
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dry season, and in conntry boats during tbe rains, and tbe double transhipment 
involved is a great hindrance to traflSo. The permanent railway bridge will 
consist of seven spans of S56 feet, with an extension on the south bank of nine 
spans of li4 feet. The girders will be of steel. The flooring of the bridge at 
rail level will be adapted to ordinary wheel traffic, and will be carried on the 
lower boom of the large, and on the upper boom of the small, spans A clear 
headway of 25 feet will be given above the estimated highest flood-level, 

Benares is not defended by any works, nor is it a walled town. During 

the Mutiny a fort was erected on the Rajfrhdt plateau. 
Walls and fortification. . , . . * . 

which IS hot now mamtained. Tbe plateau is now 

occupied by the'Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and will remain so during the 

building of the bridge across the Ganges. The permanent extension to Mughal 

Sarai will run through this elevation. From its situation, commanding as it 

does river, Grand Trunk Road, and city, and as it will in future the railway 

bridge also, this spot is the key to Benares, and the one draw^hack to its being 

selected for defensive-works is its unhealthiness. 

Benares, situated as it is on a curve of the Ganges^ is favourably viewed 
from the opposite bank. The view thus obtained is 

General appearance, j- i ^ i r • x i 

exceedingly magnmcent, and tor picturesqueness and 
grandeur it could hardly be surpassed. Extending for three or four miles 
along the left bank of the Ganges,’^ writes the Rev. M. A. Sherring,^ its 
towers, temples, mosques, balconies, palaces, pillars, friezes, architraves, and 
domes, of solid stone, stretching out in the far distance, with a happy blend¬ 
ing of Hind6 and Saracenic styles, and rising above a lofty cliff of upwards of 
a hundred feet in height, from the summit of which a multitude of ghdts of great 
massiveness and diversity descend to the bed of the scored stream, present 
a progpect of a most picturesque character, whose surpassing loveliness delights 
and well-nigh fascinates the beholder.” The buildings rise above the bank to 
a height of f 0 or 60 feet, and possess five, six, and even seven stories ; and 
conspicuous in nearly the centre of the town stands the mosque of Aurangzeb, 
with its feathery minarets 146 feet in height. The river is ordinarily some¬ 
what less than half a mile in breadth, but in the rains it increases to nearly a 
mile, and at this season it has a depth of ninety feet and a current running at 
the rate of eight miles an hour. 

Writing of Benares as it was at the close of the last century, Macaulay 
The city viewed from described it as a city which in wealth, population, 
within. dignity, and sanctity, was amongst the foremost of 

^ Sherring^B Jland-dooR/or Visitors fa Benares, p n?» 
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Asia.’^” The description is for the most part true at the present day, and the 
chief characteristic of the city is still its religious sanctity. Upwards of two 
hundred thousand human beings are crowded into a labyrinth of lofty alleys, 
rich with temples and shrines raised by the followers of Brahmanism. The 
sacred quarters of the city are crowded with mendicants of the different Hindti 
sects; and the schools and temples attract throngs of the religious of the Hindds 
from every quarter of India in which the Brahmanical faith is known The 
city is crowded with temples, and it is the custom not only to deposit an image 
in each temple, but to ornament its portico, walls, and enclosure with numbers 
of idols, to whom not unfrequently the same homage and devotion is offered 
as to the patron deity of the temple. The city is entirely given up to idolatry, 
and it matters little to the Hindu in Benares what form it is to which he offers 
his adoration. The abundance of idols and shrines throughout the city is ajjt 
to make its appearance somewhat nnpleasing to anyone who is not a follower 
of the religion to which it is devoted, and the congregation within its walls of 
so many of the illiterate and needy followers of Brahmanism from all parts of 
India has naturally retarded the adoption of the most approved sanitary ideas. 
Communication is still mostly by means of narrow lanes, and there are but 
few wide roads, the principal ones being merely continuations of the main 
entrances to the city from out-stations, terminating usually at some noted ghdi. 

There are 355 muhallas in the city; a list of these and of the derivation 
of their names has been prepared by RaiA Siva Prasfid, 
0.8.L, but the ^reat length to which it runs prevents 
it being given here in full A few of the names that appear of more than usual 
interest can alone be given :— 

Jidi Bishweshwar From the temple of ^di Bishwesbwar (thefirst Bishwesh- 

war). 

Agn^shwar Gh^t From the temple of Agnishwar IMCah^Ldeo situated on the 

hank of the Ganges. 

AmSn&-ki-MandavI From the market place imandavi) said to have been built 

by Ghulam Amin& [governor of Benares during the 
time of Husain Sh4h Shark?, ruler of Jaunpur], 
Annapfirnd Ganj ••• The granary of Annapurna, goddess of food* 

Asi Sangam ,«• Junction of the Asi (with the Ganges). 

Bulbar Bhahid From the tomb of the (martyr) Abdul’AH Khan, 

governor of Benares in the reign of B&bar, and sup« 

* posed to have been killed by mutineers. 

B&karabad «,# «• Said to be named after Muhammad Biikar [governor of 

Benares, during the reign of Sult&n Kutb-ud-din 
Aibafc]. 

' * Macaulay’s Warren JEtasiings, p 63, 
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Bdra Munim-ud-daula *•« 


Bhandari Gali 


Brahma Nal t*» 

Bridhkal or Bidhkal 


Chauk Euhni or Parana Chank 


Chaasatt! Qhat .«• 

Chausatti Bazdr ... 

Dard Shikoh 

DasaBwamedh 

Gaighdt M« ... 

Gaighat Machhodr! ... 

Ganesh Mahal ... 

Garhdsi Tola ... 


GoTindpurd Kalan ... 


Gjanb&pl 


... Mariim-nd*daa!a’s enclosure, [It is said that in the 
reign of Shah ’Alam» Nawab Munim-ud-dauls, who was 
sent as an ambassador to Ahmad Shah Duraoi^ built 
an enclosure here.] 

The store-house lane. [Rajd Banir, the legendary king 
of Benares, is fabled to have had big store-house (ddan- 
ddr) in this quarter.] 

•«. From the temple of Brahma who is supposed to sit on the 
stalk of the lotus (ndl). 

... From the temple of Bridhkdl MahSdeo. [There is in this 
quarter a well of mineral water much used by sick Hin» 
dus, who say its medicinal properties are owing to 
Dhanwantar, the physician incarnation of Vishriu, 
having, at the time of his departure to Paradise, thrown 
his medicine-chest or bag into the well. The water 
was analysed by Mr. J. Prinsep, and an account of it 
is given in the Asiatic Journal.] 

The old square. [It is said that when R^ja Todar Mai 
was the finance minister of Akhar, this a 
or market-place, called after his name, and that the 
English converted the katrd into a chauh (square) and 
called it Chdndni Chauk. When the new .was 
built, the people called this the old or purdnd chauk.J 

... From the temple of Chausatti Devi. 

.«« From the temple of the goddess Chausatti, 

... Called after Bara Shikoh, son and heir-apparent to Sh&h 
Jflhdn. 

•M From das (ten), aswa (horse), and medh (sacrifice). Mah^ 
T§Ja Devadas is said to have here performed the ten- 
horse sacrifice. 

... From the stone statue of a cow. The ^idi is used as a 
watering-place for cattle. 

... From the name of a tank called after the Hindfi goddess 
Machhodri. 

... From the temple with the statue of Ganesh. 

A supposed corruption of garh Bandrasi told. [The le¬ 
gend is, that Sayyid T£Hb ’AH, when governor of Bena¬ 
res in the reign of H£ja Jafchand of Kananj, built a 
small fortress (gfor^) in this place, and as he was called 
Bandrasi (iof Benares) the place was called Garh 
Bandrasi.] 

Founded by Dalel Kbdn, governor of Benares in the reign 
of Maharaja Qovind Chand of Kanauj, and called by him 
after the name of his sovereign. 

The well of knowledge. [This is the well into which 
Vishweshwar fell to save himself from the hands of 
the iconoclast Aurangzeh. So much rlceajid fiowers are 
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Hajidaras 


Haiiumau Phafcak 


Hhuss Kator^ 


Husainpurd 


Jaldl«ud*dfnpurd 

Jamfil-ud-dinjmrd 


K&lbhaxro ... 
Kdmt'ahwar Mahadeo ... 
Earanghauta 


Kdsipura m« 

Katehar ... * 

K&trdgaU ... 

Khwdjdpurd 

Eliwdjd Sardi alias Kliojwd 


daily thrown into the well, that it has obtained an un¬ 
enviable reputation for its impurities. 

Inhabited by Haji Idris, governor of Benares during the 
reign of Sultan Ghias-ud-din Balban, Hajx Idris has 
now been corrupted into ’Byidaras.* 

•M Hanumdn’s gate. From the temple of Hanumfin {[built 
by Tulai Das, a celebrated,/iiAfr, who also built the gate 
to the market.] 

From/ittttz (a reservoir) and/mtord (a cup). The story 
current among the people to account for this name i« 
that during the reign of Farukhsiyar, Nawdh Mdnmr 
Khan, governor of Benares, built a house with a marble 
reservoir, in this quarter, and one day he ordered his 
courtiers to pour a cup of milk each into the reservoir 
before dawn. Each of the latter imagined that his 
other compeers would pour milk, and if lie alone poured 
a cup of water the trick would not be detected, and 
accordingly all of them pvnirod water instead of milk. 

... Said to have been populated by Husain Khfm [son of 
Dttlcl Khdn, governor <»f Benares in the reign of Vijay 
Chand, ruler of Kanauj]. 

... From Jnlitl-ud-din Ahmad [governor of Benares in the 
. reign of Ghids-ud-din TughlakJ. 

... Said tu have been founded by Hayyid Jam&l-ud-dfn [go¬ 
vernor of Benares at the time of Sahab-ud-diu Ghori's 
Invasion]. 

... From a temple of Kdlbhairo. 

From the temple of Kilraeshwar Mahiideo. 

From a sacred Hindu tank so called. [Karanghant^ comes 
from haran (car) and ghantd (bell); and the local legend 
which accounts for the name is, that the founder used 
to put on a pair of bells as earrings when he went out 
to beg for funds to make the tank*] 

... From the temple of Khisidev!, goddess of Kfisi [K6sf 
being the old Sanskrit name of Benares, it is possible 
that at one time the city or its main part was confined 
to this muhalld'\. 

... So called, it is said, because on the site of this quarter 
there was formerly a jungle which was cut (Jkai)^ and the 
place rendered fit for habitation. 

••• Formerly inhabited mostly by KStrS.s [ a caste of Markat- 
tas], 

••• From Ehw^jd Muhammad SfiHh ffaujddr or military 
officer during the reijin of Jahangir , 

... From the sardi and baz&r founded by Khwfijii JaTiln called 
Sultdn-ul-Shark (king of the east), governor of Jaunpur. 
The correct name has been corrupted into Khojwfi. 
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Ku^ha Vindhyachal ,•« 
Kd than Shahid ••• 

Lachhmi Kund 
Madhmishwar 

Midho Bai 


HaidAgin 

Manikarnika 


MSn Maodir 

Minsarwar 

Misr Pokhra 

Kandfisar ^ •«« 

mti Imli 

Patni Tola.., 

Plchas Mochan 

Eajapttra t«t 

Ban! Kuan.«« 

SalArpura 

Sapt Sagar,M 

Siddhesliwar 

Sikraul 


Mf 
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••« FoTinerly m ostly inhabited by Bh£ts, professiorial Hindfi 
bards. This quarter was formerly called Amritke&b- 
war from the temple of that name, and the western part 
of it is now called Phdtak Hdjd Ddlchmd, 

... Prom the temple of Vindhyajhal. 

•«. Prom the tomb of Muhammad Kntb*ud-dfn alw Bnibany 
who accompanied Sayyid Salar Mas’ud Ghazi to Bena¬ 
res during the Ghaznawi expedition in India. 

,.. Prom the temple of Lakshmi, which stands on a taiik(Aand}« 

Prom the temple of Madhmfshwar (the centre of Benares) 
Mahideva. 

The famous temple of Binda MAdhara described by 
Tavernier stood here; it was demolished by Anrangzeb, 
who built the present mosque on its site, the minarets 
(about 150 feet high) of which are still called Mddhava 
Mai ha Dharahra* 

... Prom the name of a tank within the municipal garden. 
(MaidAgin is a corruption of Mandakinf, a river in Para¬ 
dise, supposed to be the mother of the Ganges.} 

•«, Lit., <earring.* The legend is that an earring of MahAdeo*k 
wife was here stolen by a demon, who was killed on th& 
spot by the deity, and the earring restored. 

From a temple, a house, and pidi built by B^A MAn Sinh 
of Jaipur [The house contains the famous observatory.} 

Prom a tank called Mansarovar dug by KAja MAn Sinh 
of Jaipur. 

Prom a tank (jpokhra^ fabled to have been built by Krishna 
Misr, during the reign of the legendary Rtja BauAr. 

Prom the temple Nandeswari Devi situated within a bun* 
galow of the maharaja of Benares. 

Prom a tamarind tree in this quarter when it was first 
peopled. (The tree is still in existence.) 

Quarter of Baja Patni Ma! (the grandson of BajaKhajl^ 
liram, subadAr and governor of Patna). 

... Prom a tank called FichArs Mochan. (Correctly Plshach 
Mochan.) 

Said to have been peopled by BafA EAjpAl, son of BAjk 
Bhupal of Benares. 

Prom a well supposed to have been dug by the wife or 
rdni of RajA Todar MaL 

From the tomb of Sayyid Mas’ud GhAzi, better knovra as 
Ghazi Miyaa. 

Lit.,‘seven oceans,’ so called from the name of a well 
situated in the mukalld. 

Prom the temple of Siddheshwari devi (goddess). 

.»• Prom the name of a village in the suburb of the city# 
[The whole civil station is called by this name } 

18b. 
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Sivala 


Taks^l »»« 

Thatkeri B&zir 
Til Bh&ndeshwar 


^ Tiloclaan 

Tirpur Bhalravi 
Usmanpur& 

Vishweshwar Ndth 

Zergfilar ««« •«* 


... Lit., * the temple dedicated to Siva.* [The gfidt and the 
temple above it wereSbuilt byj the’^forefathcrs of the 
present mahfir&jd. of Benares. J i ^In this quarter is the 
residence of the Dchli princes. 

It is said that during the Muhammadan rule in India the 
Government mint stood in this quarter. 

Brazier's market. The Benares brass ware is made here. 

From the temple of Til Bhuiideshwar Mahddeo, [The 
illiterate believe that the idol grows daily by the height 
of a til (sesiiinum) seed], 

From the temple of Tiloohan, properly Trilochan Nftth, 
ie. * the three-eyed Mabadeo.’ 

From the temple of the goddess Tripur-Bhairavi. 

Named after Usmdn Khan, governor of Benares, during 
the reign of Sher Shah, 

From the temple of Vishncshwar or Vishwa N^th (lord 
of the universe). 

Lit., * under the gUlar or wild hg tree/ 


Benares is undoubtedly a city of very great antiquity, but there are no 
Antiquitien and modern means of fixing oven approximately the date of the 
religions buildings. foundation. It is regarded by the Hindfis as coeval 

with the birth of Hinduism, and is frequently alluded to in the ancient Sans¬ 
krit writings. Its early importance is shown by the fact that Gautama selected 
it as the base from which to preach the new faith of Buddhism in the sixth 
century before Christ, and the city must therefore have been famous for at 
least twenty centuries. In historical times it has ever boon, wliether the domi¬ 
nant religion has been Hindfiisui, Buddhism, or Muhammadanism, the''religious 
centre of India. Hinduism •was ousted by the faith of Buddha, and again 
reasserted itself on the decline of the latter religion, only to be in turn re¬ 
placed by Muhammadanism on the capture of the city by Muhammad Ghorf 
in lli)4 A.D. For nearly six hundred years the Muhammadan religion 
retained its ascendancy, till a local Hindu family, rising to power under the 
naw6b wazirs of Oudh, succeeded in bringing, about the restoration to 
supremacy of the ancient faith. 

It was the policy of the followers of each of these religious systems to 
t. .I.,.,--. . eliminate, as far as possible, all traces of the faith which 

Budduidt rooidtiiis. , 

had existed before, and in consequence the relics of 
the temples built during the ascendancy of each religion are few, Ala-ud-din 
is said to have boasted that he had destroyed a thousand Hindfi temples, 
and Aurangzeb is responsible for the destruction of nearly all the rest From 
this iconoclasm and the natural process of decay, it has resulted that no 
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traces of any pre-Buddhist buildings can be found. On the north and 
north-east of^the city Buddhist remains are found, the principal being the 
ruins of the vast monasteries of Sarndth lying about 3^ miles north-east 
of the city, of which an account will be given in the article on S4m4th. 
In the MXi^xxv muhalld^in the north-west corner of the city, there are some 
^ ^ ^ undoubted Buddhist remains on the edofe of the tank 

Bakanya Kund. , t 

known as the Bakariya Kund. On the western side 

of the tank is a large breastwork, on the stones of which are masons’ marks 
similar to those found on the stones at Sdrnath. On the terrace there is a 
building now occupied by Musalmans. The beams and slabs forming the roof 
are in some cases nine feet in length; and the roof is supported by three rows 
of immensely thick columns, the outer wall on the western side being strength¬ 
ened by a buttress of stone 14 feet wide and 15 feet high. In front of this 
building are two terraces, one above the other, and beyond these another 
terrace, now isolated, but evidently connected with the others at some former 
time. On the eastern side of the tank, running parallel with,it, is a mound 
220 feet long by 90 broad, which might have been mistaken for the mud 
thrown up when excavating the tank were it not for remains of undoubted 
Buddhist origin. The vast extent over which the terraces extend, and the 
strength of the only extant building, tend to show that a large monastery 
must have existed here when Buddhism was the dominant religion. 

In the Rajghat fort there are also traces of other Buddhist remains. A 

.. Muhammadan mosque has been built of the materials, 

RajghSt fort. , , , , ^ i i / 

and the large number of stones sculptured witn 

Buddhist devices prove that Rajghat fort, previously the residence of Hindu 

rulers, was the site of a Buddhist vibara, or monastery. In many other parts of 

the city, chiefly in the northern part, ancient Bnddhist remains are found, and 

it is possible that in the future the site of other monasteries may be determined. 

There are only a few buildings extant that have remained unchanged 

^ . since the mediaeval Brabmanical period. The princi- 

MediaeTal Hmdti remains. i i t i 

pal of these is the temple of Briddkal on the northern 

side of the city. The legends connected with the temple ascribe to it a much 

older origin, and attribute to it the power of healing disease and prolongir)g 

life. The actual date of its erection is unknown, but it is evidently of great 

antiquity. 

Tlaere ^re more relics of the supremacy of the Muhammadan religion than 
of that of the anrient Hinddi'^m or Buddhism, The 


Rajgh&t fort. 


Mediaeral Hindu remains. 


Muhammadan buildings. 


smallness and insignificance, from an architectural 
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point of view, of most existing Hindu temples is the result of the destruction 
of all important Hindi! fanes by Aurangzeb, and of the difSculties put in the 
way of devout Hindds who wished to erect temples to their deities during the 
reign of Muhammadan rulers. It was when the power of Muhaintnadan 
rulers in India was beginning to wane that the present Hindu temples were 
rebuilt, mostly from old materials, and in many cases even with Buddhist 
remains. 


The two principal mosques are the mosque built by Aurangzeb near 
, Pancligangii Grhdt known as Mailhud&s-ku-Deohrd. 
The building is on the edge of a cliff which is breasted 
with ponderous stonework forming stops leading down to the river ; the mosque 
itself, now hardly used, is not of much beauty or of great size ; but its minarets 
are a prominent feature in Benares, and are of singular beauty and elegance. 
They are 146 feet high and only 8^ feet in diameter at the base, and are 15 
inches out of the perpendicular. 

The Qyanbdpi Masjid, built by Aurangzeb on the ground cleared by 
Qyinhi^i masiid dotuolition of the former temple of Bisheshwar, the 

spot most venerated by Hindus, is a speaking testimony 
of the hatred felt by the Muhammadan ruler, and his evident wish to hurt the 
feeling of the Hindds. In the front elevation is a row of pillars of Ilindii or 
Buddhist origin, probably the spoils of some demolished teuiplo. The Hindda 
now claim the courtyard between the mosque and wall as their own, and allow 
only one entrance to MusalmAus going to worship, this entrance being at the 
side of the wall. The close neighbourhood of tho rival mosque and temple has 
resulted in frequent disputes between Hindu and Muhammadan partisans. 

The only non-i-eligious building that has any claim to antiquity is the 


’ Mandir observatory. 


celebrated Man Mandir observatory, built in 1(593 A.H. 
by Rfija Jai Sinh of Amber, who reformed the calendar 


for the emperor Muhammad ^jliah. Pandit Bapii Deva Sdstri, C.LE,, has 


written an interesting account of this building, and dcscribovS the instruments, 
which are now mostly out of repair, iu detail. The following arc tho principal 


of them 


1. —A mural quadrant the height of which is 11 feet, its 

length 9 feet IJ inches, and its breadth 1 foot and ^ inch. By means of it 
the sun’s greatest declination and the latitude of the place can be determined, 

2, —A gnomon termed yantara^sam^dt^ ‘prince of instruments.? This 
gnomon is just in the plane of the meridian ; it is 4 feet 6 inches broad and 36 
feet long, sloping and pointing to the north pole* On each side of the gnomon 
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are arcs of a circle divided in gJidtia of six degrees, each of which are again 
sub-divided into six parts. This gnomon acts as a sun-diai. 

3. —Near this sun-dial is a smaller mural quadrant. 

4. —To the east of this instrument is an equinoctial circle made of stone; 
the diameter of the circle is 4 feet 7^ inches. 

5. —Again to the east is a smaller sun-diaL 

6. —Near this instrument is one called a chakragantra^ a circle of iron 
turning on an axis fastened to two walla, and pointing to the north pole. This 
is to show the declination of any star or planet. This instrument is much 
the worse for wear, and is wanting in some of the parts of which it originally 
consisted. 

7*—^To the east of this is an azimuth compass called a dgansd yantra* 
In the centre is a cylindrical pillar 4 feet 2 inches high, the diameter of which 
is 3 feet 7| inches ; round this pillar is a circular wall 7 feet 3^ inches. From 
it the breadth of the wail is 1 foot 6 inches, and its height just equal to that of 
the pillar. At a distance of 3 feet inches from this wall is another circnlar 
wall 2 feet | inches broad, and twice the height of the inner wall. The upper 
part of both walls is graduated into 360 degrees, and shows the points of the 
compass with iron spikes to work the cardinal points. 

8.—To the south of this instrument is another equinoctial circle, 6 feet 3 
inches in diameter, from which the marks are totally effaced. 

The later buildings of interest include some of the numerous temples, 

wells, and ghats: all of these lay claim to be erected on 
Later Hinclii temples. a r 

spots famed for some deed of one of the numerous 

Hindii deities, and though of some age have all been built or rebuilt since the 

Muhammadan era. 

Of temples first in point of religious veneration comes that of Visesvar or 
Bisheshwar dedicated to Siva. Bisheshwar is the 
Temple of Bisheshwar. Hindu deity in Benares, and all the inha¬ 

bitants of Benares and the vast crowd of pilgrims that annually visit Benares 
come to worship at his shrine. The temple is not of striking dimensions, 
being only 51 feet high; nor has it any great pretension to beauty or delicacy of 
architecture. The temple is called by Europeaus the Golden Temple, as the 
large dome of the quadrangle and the spire of the temple of Bisheshwar itself 
are covered with plates of gilded copper. The expense of gilding the dome was 
for some time borne by RSmjit Sinh of L4hor. Bisheshwar as king rules by 
a deputy called Bhairo or Bhairouath, who is a sort of police magistrate of the 
city. His agents are stationed all along the Panchkosi Road, and are the idols 
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and gods in the temples, who are supposed to act ns watchmen, keeping enemies 
oflFthe sacred building, and sending reports to Bhairoiiath. 

The temple of Bhairondth was only built about 50 years ago by Bdji Rdo 
of Poona, but it was built on the site of another temple 
Temple of Bhaironfith. which was pulled down to admit of the 

present structure, which differs little from any ordinary temple, being built. 

The temple of Annapdrnd, the supplier of food, is much frequented by wor¬ 
shippers, probably owing to the dole of grain which is 
Temple of AnnapuraS. (ji^tributed there daily. The present building was erected 

in the last century by the rajd of Poona ; it has a tower ami dome su|)ported by 
pillars, carved and ornamented in the usual Hiudii style. In the quadrangle of 
this temple are shrines at each corner dedicated to the Sun, Gauri Shankar, 
Handindn or the monkey god, and the olophant-boadod Ganesh rospectivoly. 

The temple of Aldi-Bisheshwar is about 150 yards from the temple of 
Temple of Adi-uishesh- Biaheshwar, and derives its name from being dedicated 
to Xili-Bishoshwar, ie., “ the primeval lord of aU.’ 
The building is about (?0 foot high and i.s surmounted by a tlomo. 

The temple of Durgd, with its fine tank, is situate at tho southern end of the 
city and was built during tho last century by the 
empeof utg . Marhatti Hdiii Bhawani. Lying as it does out of the 
crowded part of the city, where land is available at loss cost, it has a fine tank, 
and quadrangle larger than that of most Benares temples. Tho main entrance is 
on the western side, in front of which near tho road is a modern 
standing on twelve noatly carved pillars and open on all sides. On either side 
of the mubat-kMnd, but more rotirod from tho road, arc two small temples. Be¬ 
tween these temples are two stone pillars, one on the loft hand side of the en¬ 
trance to tho temple about ton foot high, surmounted by a largo figure of a lion 
sitting on its haunches. The other pillar is tho altar, which, about two foot high, 
stands directly in front of tho entrance. On it the ho.tds of sacrificfed animals 
are placed. Inside the quadrangle, in front of the idol, are two figures of lions 
more than life size, and under the dome, which is richly sculptured, sits the idol. 
In the alcoves around the quadrangle aro several other idols, and tho whole 
place is infested with troops of monkey.s, said by natives to number 3,000; this 
estimate is, however, most probably above tho real number. 

Besides the temples of Benaros, many ghdta and wells are accredited with 
Sacred ghiu, and great sanctity, and there are also tanks to which pil- 
griras flock to bathe. Tho legends couuected with these 
places relate to inoideins said to have happened ceuturios ago ; but none of the 
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ghdt^s are very old, the destructive action of the river being constantly at work, 
BO that no ghat lasts for more than a few generations at most. The principal 
ghais are five in number ;— 

1. Asi Sangam.—The junction of the Asi and Ganges, at the southern 
boundary of the city. 

2 Dasdswamedh.—There is a legend that Brahma at the instigation of 

Siva performed the celebrated ten-horse sacrifice here, hence the name of the ghdl, 

3. Manikamikd Ghat, the holy burning-place of Hindus. 

4. Panch Ganga Ghat. Supposed to be the confluence of five sacred rivers: 
the Dh<itapap4, Jarnanada,. Kirnanadi, Saraswati and Gangd (Ganges). Of 
course only one, the Ganges, is visible. 

5. Barna Sangam.— The junction of the Barnfi and Ganges. 

Amongst other ghdta worthy of notice Ked^r Gh4t—the raja of Ndgpfir’s 

ghat —and Sindhii’s Ghat may be mentioned. Tbe last is, however, now fast 
disappearing, although not yet finished, as inadequate foundatiom were given 
to the lasement piles. 

Of sacred wells may be noted— 

1. The Gy4n Ba[u or Gy4n Kup, between the mosque of Aurangzeb and 
temple of Bisheswar, in which the god Siva is supposed to dwell. The mean¬ 
ing of the name is ^ well of knowledge.’ 

2. Amrit Kund or Kup, i.e.^ ‘ well of immortality,’ the water of which 
is held to be of great effieacy for the cure of skin diseases, including leprosy. 

3. N4g Klip, i. e,y ‘ serpent’s well’ This well is doubtless of great 
antiquity, and the ward in which it is situated in the north-western part of the 
city, takes its name from it. An annual Tueld is held here ; persons bathe in 
this well as a safeguard against snake bites. 

Of sacred tanks three may be specially noted— 

1. Manikarnika, near the ghdi of that name. It is the duty of all 
pilgrims to bathe at this well. 

2. Pichfe-Mochan, or deliverance from demons. All persons living in 
Benares bathe here once a year, as also pilgrims, when they come, as a precau¬ 
tion against evil spirits. 

3. AgastyS Kund. 

In the city the modern buildings are few in number. The Prince of 
Modem buildings: Prince Wales’ Hospital is situated on the main road to R4j- 
of Wales' Hospitai. from cantonments in muhailfi Binanath-kS-gola. 

^ It is so called because the foundation-stone of the building was laid by His 
Mighness the Prinee of Wales in 1377. It was opened in 1381 by His Kxoet 
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leney the Viceroy 5 and consists of a main building facing the south and di¬ 
vided into two equal halves, one used for the male out-door patients alone, and 
the other for the females and children. In this building, towards the back, is 
a largo hall called the operating ward, in which all the principal operations 
are performed. From this main building extend two wings composed of four 
wards on each side, the wings joining with each other towards the back of the 
hospital, and enclosing a large, very nearly circular, plot of ground in the 
centre left open in order to improve ventilation in the wards. In the western 
wing male in-door patients, and in the eastern females and children alone, are 
accommodated. The first ward in each side is used for surgical oases, the second 
for medical, the third for eye cases, and the fourth for contagious diseases. 
Situated close to the Wards for contagious diseases and towards the north is the 
f>ost-mortem examination room. Thus, there are altogether nine wards, includ¬ 
ing the operating ward and excluding the post-viortem room, in which 76 
patients can be accomtnodated, viz., 40 on the male sido, and 36 on the female 
and children side. Besides these, there arc ten separate places for the accommo¬ 
dation of patients wishing to live with a friend or relative ; in each of these 
there is accommodation for one patient and one or two friends. The main build¬ 
ing is called the Mahftrdjfi of Benares’ Ward ; the first ward on the male side 
is called the Vizlanagram Ward, the second the Sayyid Ahmad Ward, and the 
third the E4j4 of B4nsi Ward; the first ward on the female side is called the 
B 4 h Goptll D&s Ward, the second the 84mbhu Nardyan Ward, and the third the 
Patni Mai Ward; the two wards for contagious diseases are called the Guru 
.D4s Wards. 

The Town Hall, built at the sole expense of His Highness the late Mahdrdjfi 
^ of Vizianagratn, is a fine building, the style being 

mixed HinJfi and Gothic. It is situated facing a garden 
planted on a reclaimed spot of ground in muhall4 Maiddgin. It contains a fine 
hall, suited for public meetings and entertainments, and well arranged court 
and committee rooms for the use of the special magistrates, who hold their 
courts in the buildings. From the terraced roof of this building a bird’s-eye 
view of the city can be obtained ; but the streets are so crowded and narrow 
that the view obtained is necessarily very incomplete and misleading. 

The Government College is described by the late Kev. M, A. Sherring aa 

„ , „ „ “a noble Gothic structure, of the perpendicular style, 

Govetnmejit College* » / a i m * 

faced with Ohnn4r free-stone.” It was completed in 

1853, and cost Government £12,690. This is exclusive of large sum s given 

by private individuals, both European and native. The names of these gentle- 


GoTenament College, 
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men are inaoribed on the portions erected at their expense. The [bailding is 
regarded by some as one of the most imposing yet erected by the British in 
India. Its architect was the late Major Kittoe. The centre tower is 75 feet 
high ; the nave, 60 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 32 feet high; and the transept, 
40 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 32 feet high. At each corner are smaller 
towers, connected by open arcades. North of the college, within its surround-** 
ing grounds, is a monolith pillar of red sandstone, 31| feet high, which was 
discovered at Pahladpnr in the Mahdich parganah of the Ghazipnr district, and 
was placed here by order and at the expense of Mr. Thomason, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces. It bears an inscription, somewhat 
defaced, in the Gupta character, a translation of which has been given in the 
Ghdzipur memoir (p. 54). On the east of the college grounds is a con* 
siderable collection of carved stones brought from S^rnath, Bakariya Kund, 
and oijior places in the neighbourhood. 

The principal sardis are one at Aurangabad, one near the Chauh {Tati 
Sarai); and one at Rajghat near the Grand Trunk 
Road at the entrance to the city. These three mruiB 
are all of considerable age, and are of the form seen in almost all cities in 
India, et«., a large square, round which are rooms for the travellers. Each 
has the usual pretentious gateway so often seen in similar buildings. There is 
also a dharamsdld at Bajghat, on the south side of the river, built by EAi Nara- 
yan Das for the convenience of travellers; but as most visitors to Benares 
come into the city by rail and cross over by ferry or bridge of boats, this insti¬ 
tution is not much used now. 

There are two bridges over the Barna, one a stone bridge of three spans 
on the Grand Trunk Road, connecting the civil station 
Bridges. cantonments and leading to the north side of the 

city; and the other an iron bridge at Chaukaghat, connecting the Azamgarh 
and Ghizipnr roads with the heart of the city. 

Civil lines. The principal buildings^in the civil lines are :— 

(1) Raja Kali Shankar^s Asylum, a collection of small houses for the 

accommodation of blind and leprous pauper patients, which is sup¬ 
ported by the funds left by Raj4 Kali Shankar, assisted by a grant- 
in-aid from Government. 

(2) The Government divisional lunatic asylum. 

(3) The central jail. 

(4) The district jail. 


Bridges. 


19b 
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15 ) 

( 6 ) 


( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


Sanitation* 


The office of the commipsioner and agent to governor-general. 

The collector’s office and revenue and magisterial courts. The trea¬ 
sury, tahsfli, municipal, district engineer’s and police offices are 
in the compound. This building, which has been lately enlarged, 
was formerly used as the residency. 

The sessions judge’s court and offices, with which are joined the 
courts of the subordinate civil judges. 

The London Mission Institute, a large school affiliatedjto the Cal¬ 
cutta University. 

The troops stationed here comprise one half-battalion of British Infantry, a 

battery of Artillery, and 6 companies of Native 
Cantonments. Infantry. The buildings necessary for the ac¬ 

commodation of these troops, residences for the officers, two hotels, the church, 
and sadr b4zdr, are the only ones in cantonments. 

No artificial drainage exists, but the sanitary condition of the civil lines 
and cantonments is fairly satisfactory. The houses are, 
with the exception of those in the sadr bfizfir, enclosed 
in separate compounds. Tho sanitation of the city is not so good. In 
most of the lanes of the city, drains run underneath the stone pavement and 
receive the impurities of the adjacent houses. Some run into vacant spaces, 
such as the Beniya and Bhdlotan Taldo, and some find their way in a larger 
drain running into the river at Das&swamedh Qh4t. The drainage of the city 
must be pronounced extremely imperfect., and it is a wonder that serious epide¬ 
mics do not more often occur. This state of affairs has not been unnoticed, and 
various schemes have been proposed to offect a radical remedy. The difficulty 
of draining properly so large and crowded an area is self-evident, tho expense 
must be considerable and the engineering obstacles not slight. An elaborate 
plan for draining and supplying the city with water has been prepared by the 
•Government engineering staff, and is now (1882) undertho consideration of the 
municipal authorities and Government, and there is no doubt that measures 
will soon be taken to permanently benefit the sanitary condition of the city. 

The drinking water of the wells of the station was analysed by Dr. May in 
1868. Ho reported water to be abundant in supply and 
good in quality, the depth from the surface being from 
35 to 40 feet, and in the rains 30 feet. The physical properties of tho water in 
ail the specimens analysed after passing through filter paper were good with an 
alkaline reaction. 


Water-supply. 
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Tlie literary societies of the city as well as its educational institutions 

I/itorary societies and have heen noticed before (pp* 64'j^ 66 )• It is 
educational institutions. notorious that in Benares, devoted as it is to the pursuit 

€>f Hinduism, there is but little study of the Vedas now-a-days. There are two 
reasons to account for this : the first that the funds, fay which the pandits^ for¬ 
merly engaged in this work, were supported, are now less liberally provided ; 
and the second that the pandits themselves have found other objects for the 
exercise of their talents. 

Benares is not a manufacturing town. The only products for which 
it is famous are: (1) kam’-khwdb, or cloth worked 

Manufactures. 

with gold and silver wire; (2) brass-ware; and (3^ 
wooden toys. These articles are only purchased as luxuries; the demand is 
therefore limited, and their production requires only a limited number of hands. 

The production of kamrdchwdhis naturally divided into three different pro- 
cesses: (1) the weaving of the silk goods; (2} the work- 

fCfLTAmhalO 'wt • 

ing and preparing the wire; and (3) embroidering the 
silk goods with the wire. Any attempt to value the goods thus manufactured 
from such statistics as are kept up by the municipality would iuevitabiy prove 
fallacious. These goods are not exported except by one or two^ merchants. 
Most of these articles are sold to the Hindu visitors who come to see the holy 
city, and although of the vast influx of such visitors only a small per-* 
ceutage purchase these goods, in the aggregate a very considerable amount 
is thus disposed of. Unembroidered silk goods are also sold to some extent* 
There are no particular guilds solely engaged in this manufacture. The silk- 
weavers are principally Muhammadans, but KunMs, Ahirs, Bloeris, Brahmans^ 
Kajputs, and others who have learnt the work are also employedthe only 
exception seems to be that the lower castes of Hindus are not much employed. 
The wire workers are principally taken from the Hindd castes above mentioned ; 
Muhammadans are also employed, but to a small extent. The following table 
shows the number of persons in detail employed in this industry: the numbers 
naturally vary, but the figures here given will give a fair idea of the number 
of workmen supported by it :— 

Workers in gold and silver trirs, 4,0681 

Workers in silver wire {hataiya) »«• ... 796 

Gold or silver wire drawers (tdr-kasK) ... ... ... 4945 

Wire l)eaters (jahaprai) ... ... ... ... 514 

Gold and silver lace makers ... ... ... »»» 813 


Total 


... 4.068 
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Silk^worJcers^ 1 , 861 , 

Silk dhoti weavers (pitdmbar) ... 541 

Polishers of silk thread {dahhaiyd) ••• 54 

Repairers of silk cloths (rafUgar^ ... *»» 5l 

Silk threadmakers *•« •** **• »»» «*• 661 

Silk-workers ... »•* ... ... 40S 

Silk cloth wearers ... ... ... ... ... 141 

■Workers of wire on silk goods {tardoxt) ... ... ... 348 

Silk cloth sellers ... ... ... ... ... 188 

Bead fringe makers... ... ... ... ... 183 

Total ... 1,861 


Brass-ware. 


Benares bas been long celebrated, among Europeans especially, for a 
peculiar species of brasa-'ware. Ornamental vases, 
boxes, images and other articles are made and sold to 
travellers, but there is no large export trade. There is reason to fear that the 
industry has to somo extent degenerated, since, as has been too often the case 
in India, the -vi’orkmen not content with turning out articles of oriental design 
have taken to copying inferior European models. There is, however, a quaint 
beauty about the ware, when the design is oriental, though the industry is not 
characterised by any great fertility of invention. Tbo elephant, horse, peacock, 
monkey, snake, and various kinds of leaf and flower make up the principal 
forms which it is sought to represent. The vessels having been made up, the 
outside is smoothened and the pattern indented by means of blunt chisels of 
various sizes j smaller parts, such as handles, knobs to covers, &o., are made 
separately and screwed on. In reality Benares is more the mart for this manu¬ 
facture than the actual place where the articles are made, for the census 
papers only give 90 men engaged in this trade ; the principal manufacturing 
place is Mirzapur. The trade is almost solely in the hands of the Kaserd caste. 

The manufacture of wooden toys in Benares needs but passing notice. 

The toys are coloured and polished representations in 
wood of almost every article of honsohold use among 
natives, and of European toys. 

Benares is not a trading centre, though from its position at the junction 
of the two lines of railway, the East India Eailway and 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, it naturally results that 
a good deal of trafiBo passes through it. Sugar, indigo, and saltpetre find their 
vay Bto the city from the surrounding district, but when the Ganges bridge 
is completed, they will mostly pass straight through for conveyance to some 
other centre. It can hardly fail to result that the trade of Benares will still 


Woodcn;toys. 


Trade, 
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farther decline. The chief imports into the municipality, according to the official 
statement, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as follows:— 
grain (l,624,5i52 maunds), refined sugar (76,891 maunds), unrefined sugar 
(89,526 mannds), gU (29,651’maunds), other articles of food (Bs. 278,452), 
animals for slaughter (Rs. 69,779), oil and oil-seeds f22,371 maunds), fuel 
(Rs. 239,455), building materials (Rs. 215,323), drugs and spices (Rs. 283,784), 
tobacco (32,288 maunds), European and native cloth {Rs, 2,474,911), and 
metals (31,986 mannds.) 

The municipal committee of Benares consists at present of 25 members, 
M ' ‘ ality ’ whereof six sit by virtue of their ofiice and the remain- 

* * der by election. The income of the municipality is 

derived chiefly from an octroi tax falling in 1881-82 at the rate of fie. 0-14-2 
on net receipts per head of population- The total income in 1881-82 was 
Es. 221,051 (including a balance of Bs. 30,193 from the previous year). The 
total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 156,518, the chief items of which 
were collection (fis. 12,031), head ofiice (Rs. 4,393), original works vRs. 16,346 , 
repairs and maintenance of roads {^Bs. 21,424), police (Rs. 44,031), education 
( Rs. 2,701), lighting (Rs. 8,265), watering roads (Bs. 4,250), charitable grants 
(Rs. 2,893), conservancy (Rs. 26,314), and miscellaneons (Rs. 12,879). 

All the religions fairs common thronghont India are celebrated by the 
^ , Hindu community in Benares, and call for no special 

notice here. A list of the largest fairs is annexed, and 
an account of two fairs of local importance, viz., the BurhwS, Mangal and the 
Bharat-Milap, is also given. For a more detailed account of the fairs cele¬ 
brated in the city the reader is referred to the Rev. M. A. Sherring’s The Sacred 
City of the Hindiis, Chapter XVIL 


Name and ostensible religions 
object. 


Bvrhwd Mangal and DangaL 


Bdrni Mela^ 
To bathe in the Ganges 


Average approxi¬ 
mate) attendance. 


First or second week after JffoJi 
In March. 

March or April (Chait) not every 
year. 


Sun or moon €cHp»e^ 

To bathe in the Ganges and give alms When eclipse occurs 
to the poor. 

BurgapUja and BdmUld or Bharat 
Mildp. 

To worship in the holy city and to see October (Knar) 
celebration of the Uld of Ram. 
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The |Burliw4-Mangal fair is peculiar to the city of Benares, and is (juile 

unknown in other parts of the country. Its name is a 

f Burhw£-Mangal rael4. 

corrupted form of Badfawa-Mangal, ‘ old Tuesday,’ the 
day of its celebration at tho time it was first instituted. It is only a century 
old, and originated, it is said, in tho expiation that Balwant Sink or 
Chait Sinh was obliged to make to the river Ganges in consequence of his 
having caused the death of a poor and innocent Br&hman. The cause of its 
institution' has fallen out of mind, and the meld now forms a regular source of 
enjoyment, festivity, and mirth. It commences on the night of the first Tuesday 
following the red-powder (holi) festival, if the number of days intervening amounts 
to more than four or five, if not on the Tuesday after. Tho fair is held on 
the river, and boats and every form of oraft procurable on the Ganges froub 
Vatna to Oawnpore are hired by tho Bonaros people for its colobration. At 
night the river is studded with boats decorated in many an oriental fashion.. 
The barges of the wealthier of the orowd are brilliantly lighted, and their decks 
strewn with carpets and converted into audienco-rooras in which the company 
is amused with music and dancing. The craft of the shopkeepers of the city 
ply round with stores of all the articles which are usually in demand at such 
fairs, while the middle class and the poor enjoy themselves by listening tO' 
obscene jokes and songs. Men, women, and children, too poor to hire a boat 
or unable to obtain a seat on one hired by a friend, crowd tho bank, and the city 
after midnight is practically deserted by all save the aged and infirm. The 
boats row up the river to the DurgA-ji GhAt, when file crows disembark, and 
proceed to worship at the shrine of DorgA»ji, which stands about a mile from 
the bank. Returning thence they re-embark, and by the Wednesday morning 
reach the Manikarnikd GhAt. After having bathed, they devote themselves to 
eating and drinking. At 10 a.m. the fair commences again, the fleet colteoting 
at the ManikarnikA GhAt. Formerly the fair ended here; but it has become the- 
custom to extend it for two days. The people return home on the Wednesday 
evening, and the fair does not begin again till Thursday night, when the boats 
meet by the Asi GhAt, opposite the RAmnagar fort and palace. The night is 
again passed in dancing and similar amnsoments, and at dawn the boats proceed 
to the opposite bank, where the people first bathe, and then eat and drink. At 
about 11 A.M. the boats crossover to RAmnagar, where they join the mahArajA’s 
fleet, and where they prolong the fair till after dark. Tho boats then leave 
RAmnagar, and the festival is at an end. The number of boats at its celebration 
i3 sometimes 3,000 or 4,000, and the gathering of worshippers, who come from- 
all parts of India, is from 60,000 to 100,000. The festival has much in common 
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with the hdi which it immediately follows, and is, like that festival, characterised 
by the use of abusive language and singing of obscene songs, by the throwing 
of red-powder, and by the excessive use of intoxicating drugs and liquors. 

The Bharat Milap is held on the 11th of the second half of the month 


Bharat Mjl£p tnel4. 


of Ku&r, and is the climax and termination of the 
Bdmlild festival. The duration of the Dasahra cele¬ 


bration varies at different places, and, as at Benares there are several different 
celebrations of the Ramlild, there are as many different Bharat Milaps held at 
different times and places. The most celebrated are the Ohitrakot Bharat 
Milap, the Ramnagar Bharat Mil4p, and the Vizianagram Bharat Milap. Of 
these three the first is the oldest and the most remarkable, and has at the same 
time more of a rdigious character than the others. It is celebrated at N£ti- 
ImU, between the city and cantonments. The fair commences in the after¬ 
noon and is over by dusk. There are no songs or theatricals, and the object of 
interest is the biman^ or ear on which the figures of Hindi deities are carried. 
The ear is drawn by men, who hope by their exertions to propitiate Bim. It 
starts from the Nati-Imli, and its progress is hailed by shouts, uproar, and the 
deafening beat of drums. The spectators throw flowers and garlands at the 
deities on the car, and in return leaves of holy basil are thrown by persons on 
the car, to signify the propitiation of the god. The car stops at the garden of 
B4j4 Patni Mai, the members of whose family come down to worship Rim 
and his companions. The car then proceeds to the house of Raja Deo Nariyau 
Sinh, where Rim and Lachhman leave it, and enter a garden, and the fair 
terminates. The expenses of the fair are defrayed by subscriptions raised from 
rich inhabitants of the town, and the management of the fund is in the hands of 
a few Brahmans. 


The Ramnagar Bharat Milip is celebrated entirely at the expense of the 
mahirdji of Benares on the 12th of Kuir sudi, one day after the Ohitrakot 
celebration. There is a grand illumination, and the people amuse themselves 
from sunset to midnight in enjoying the display which is provided for them. 

The Vizianagram Bharat Milap is celebrated in the same way as the B4m- 
nagar one ; it takes place some two days after the latter, and the scene of its 
celebration is close to Dasdswamedh. 


It will not be out of place, in connection with religious fairs, to mention 
Pilgrimage of the Panch- pilgrimage of the Panch-kosi, which should be 
performed by every Hindd resident of Benares twice a 
year. The object of the pilgrimage is to remove any defilement which may have 
been contracted during the year. The journey must he performed on fooi^ and 
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the pilgrims must bathe both at the beginning and the end of the daily moroh. 
The pilgrimage lasts for six days; the point for beginning and completing it be¬ 
ing Manikarnikd Q-hdt. On the last stage from Kapildhdrd to Manikarnikd Qhfit 
each pilgrim has to scatter grains of barley on the ground in honour of Siva. 
The history of the city has been incidentally touched upon in different parts 
of this notice. Originally the most sacred city devoted 
to the practice of the Hindu religion, it was for 800 years, 
beginning at the sixth century B.O., the home of Buddhism in India. In the 
fourth century A.D., Hindfiism reasserted its supremacy, and retained it till the 
city was taken by Muhammad Ghori in 1194 A.D. The different Musalm&n 
dynasties kept it in their possession for 600 years, during which period the 
cultivation of the Hindd religion was restrained by fire and sword. In the 18th 
century the Oudh wazirs obtained possession of Bonares, and towards its close 
the family of Maus4 R4m rose to power, and the city again became, what it has 
continued to be ever since, the metropolis of Hinduism. Tho history of the 
Benares rdjds, of tho cession of tho city to the English, and of the events of 
the Mutiny in 1857, will be found in the portion of this notice dealing with the 
history of the district. 

Chandauli'^South^-eastern tahsil of the district, including the parganahs 
^ . of Barhaul, Barah, Dhds, Mawai, Mahwdri, Majhwdr, 

Narwan, and RAlhdpur. It is bounded on the north 
and east by the QhSzipur district; on the south-east by the ShAhabad district 
of Lower Bengal; on the south by tho Mirzapur district; and on the west by the 
Canges, which separates it from the huzur tahsU. The total area according to 
the latest officisvl statement (I 88 I 1 was 419’0 square miles, of which 330*0 were 
cultivated, 15‘7 cultivable, and 73’3 barren ; and the area paying Q-overnment 
revenneor quit-rent wa8413-5 square miles (325*7 cultivated, 15*4 cultivable, and 
72*4 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (inbluding, where such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was 
Es. 280,824; or, with local-rates and oessos, (excluding patwdris’,), Rs. 326,428. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses paid by cultivators, was R$. 666,171. 

According to the census of 1881, tho tahsil contained 685 inhabited villages: 
Po ttlatlon ■which 315 had less than 200 inhabitants; 219 

between 200 and 500; 119 between 500 and 1,000; 
27 between 1,000 and’2,000 ; four between 2,000 and 3,000 ; none between 
3,000 and 5,000; and only one more thin 5,000, vie., Rdmnagar, which had 
a population of 11,859 ^5,799 females). The total population of the tahsil was 
240,698 (120,670 females), giving a density of 574*4 to the square mile. 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


Population. 
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Classified according to religion,there were 221,024 Hindiis (110,6S5 females); 

19,557 Musalmans (9,984 females); and 117 Christians (51 females)^ 

In parganah Barhaal of this tahsil is situated the Rahil which, 

^ , although the largest lake in the district, dries np 

General aspects* ^ ^ c 

completely in the hot weather. Tracts covered with 

f&iar are not nnoommon, and the parganahs that do not border on the Ganges 
are marshy in character. This may be attributed to the deficiencies in the 
natural drainage of the tahsil as, except where the Gadhai and the Ohaudra^ 
prabha intersect and carry off the surface drainage waters into the Karmnasa, the 
surplus waters have no outlet. The tahsil is well situated as regards means of 
communication, though not so well-favoured in this matter as the sadr tahsiL 
The main line of the Bast Indian Railway traverses its whole length from east 
to west, and has stations at Sakaldiha, Dfna/and Mughal Sarai; from the last of 
them a branch line runs to Dumri, on the Ganges, opposite Benares city. The 
only metalled road of importance is the Grand Trunk Road, which, enter¬ 
ing the district at Naubatpur on the Karmnasa, passes through Chandanli and 
Mughal Sarai, and crosses the Ganges by a ferry at DumH. Bat several 
important unmetalled roads radiate from the village of Ohandauli as a centre,^ 
and afford means of communication with other districts and inter-commu- 


liication between different parts of the tahsil itself. There are three principal 
stations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in the tahsil, Barham, Hir- 
depur, and Sikri; their latitudes, longitudes, and heights above mean sea-level 
have been given in Part I. <page 8). 

The maharaji of Benares is the principal landowner in the tahsil, 
owning property in every parganah except Barah and 
Mawai. Chhatiis are the most numerous proprietors 
in every parganah except Ralhiipur. Next in importance are the Musalmans,. 
who are found in the greatest numbers in Barah. Brahmans are found more 
or less in all parganahs, and Kajaths in parganahs Barhaul, Barah, Mahw^rf, 
and Ma’Viii. Agarwdli Banias own property in Maw-ai and Ralhdpar, and 
Kurmis in Majhwdr. 

The most important cultivators are Kunbis, as in the Benares tahsil, and 


Cultivators. 


next to them the most numerous are Binds, Ohamars, 
and Dusddhs, 


Diimat and matiydr soils are met with in equal proportions in parganaha 
Barhaul and Dhds. Three-quarters of the area m 

Soils. 

Majhwar is ddmaty and the rest is matiydr. These soils 
exist in reversed proportions in Narwan. In Barab and Mawai half the land* 

20b. 
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consists of baHd, and the remaining half of ddmat and maiiydr in equal pro¬ 
portions. In Mahw&ri and ESMpur Mmat is by far the most prevalent soil. 
Irrigation is carried on by means of wells, and from tanks by lift. 

All the parganahs of the ChandauU tahsil were included at the time of 
Akbar in the sarkdr of OhunSr, and have not since 
Fiscal history. undergone any modification of name, except 

Barah, which was then known as Tdnda, but this name is still held by two vil¬ 
lages in the modern parganah. Parganah Majhw&r is theoretically divided 
into seven talukas separately assessed by Mr. Duncan in 17tJ9 A.D., vie., M4dha- 
pur, Mustafftpur, Jasari, Fathpur, Obandauli, Harna, and Sikri. The bounda¬ 
ries of these are so intermingled that practically the talukas have no separate 
existence. The realisation of the Government demand on them has always been 
a matter of difficulty. The revision of settlement in this tahsil was completed 
by Mr. Wylly, the boundary settlement having previously been performed by 
Mr. Eaikes. The revised settlement took effect from the 1st May, 1842. 
The following table will show the revenue of the different parganahs making 
up the Ohandauli tahsil (i.) in 1789-90, (ii.) in 1852, (iii.) in the last year for 
which statistics are available (1881). The incidonoe of the revenue per culti¬ 
vated area in each parganah are also given. The rate varies from Re. 0*14-11 
in Narwan to Rs. 2-15-2 in Hallnipur. 


Pftrganab. 

Eevenno of 
Mr. Duncan's 
settlement^ 
1789-90. 

Revenue of 
1862. 

Revenue of 
1881. 

Incidence of 
revenue per 
acre on culti¬ 
vated area 
in 1852. 

Incidence of 
revenue per 
acre on culti'" 
rated area 
in 1381. 


Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ks. a. p« 

Be. a. p. 

Barhaul 

30,225 

32,912 

32,968 

1 3 S 

1 1 s 

Bamh 

42,482 

42,505 

42,505 

I IS 8 

1 1 4 

DhOs 

26,804 

28,092 

27,978 

1110 

18 8 

MawaS 

19,357 

20,929 

20,664 

8 0 6 

3 8 3 

Mahwarf 

19.78« 

23,982 

24,114 

1 11 10 

1 10 7 

Majhwfir ,,, 

27,765 

40,975 

40,939 

1 1 10 

1 0 9 

Knr wan 

65,700 

3,487 

57,212 

67,113 

0 15 9 

0 14 11 

Bfilhupur 

35,066 

34,543 

3 9 8 

S 16 3 


Chandaull.—Head-quarters of the Ohandauli tahsil; is situated in par¬ 


ganah Majhw&r on the Grand Trunk Road, 20 miles east-south-oast from 
the civil station of Benares. Latitude 25°-15'-10"; longitude 83°-19'-36". 
Population (1881) 1,906 (883 females), for the most part ChamArs, Kalwfirs, and 
Brighnbansi Rajputs. It was founded by one Chandra 8ah, a BarhauhA RAjput 
of the family of Narotam Edi, after whom it was called Ohandrauli, which in 
process of time became ChandauU. One hundred and twelve years ago Jai Sinb 
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and Maha Sinh^ the zamindars^ were dilatory about paying tbeir rent^ and were 
conquered and expelled by Mannllah Khan, an apostate Gaharwdr Hajpntof 
Kara in Mirzapur. In 1857 the rebels came to plunder the tahsiH, but the 
records had been despatched to Benares, and were saved. A gotain^ Banw^ri 
Dds, saved the tahsili from being burnt—a service which procured for him a 
reward of Rs. 100 from Government. The railway has diminished the former 
importance of the bdzar. Chandanli contains an imperial post-office, a second- 
class polico'station, a tahsili, a dispensary, and a tahsili school. On Tuesdays 
and Saturdays there is a market for the sale of country cloth and corn. There 
are a sugar and an indigo manufactory here, and the ruins of a fort built by 
Shnjan Mh and Bhopat Sah. 

Chaadrauti, —Small village in parganah Katehar of the sadr tahsil; 
situated on the left bank of the Ganges, 14 miles north-east from Benares. Lati¬ 
tude 25‘=*-28'-0"; longitude 83°-10'-03^. Population (1881) 488 (287 females), 
consisting principally of Ahirs, Ohamdrs, and Eaghubansi E&jputs. It was 
the seat of the great Ragbubansi chief, Doman Deo, 300 years ago. He built 
a fine massive fort here on the banks of the Ganges, which still remains. Doman 
Leo named the place after a woman of the tribe, Ohandravati. There are two 
Jain temples here, one mosque, and a branch indigo factory. The place figures 
conspicuously in the Bdjpnt traditions of the district. 

Chaubepur. —^Village in parganah Katehar of the huzfir tahsil; is situated 
on the Benares and Ghdzipur road, 10 miles north-east from the civil station 
of Benares, Latitude 25^-26^-56'^; longitude 83^-08'-23'^. Population (1881) 
213 (56 females), principally Ahirs and Koeris. The estate was given 300years 
ago in mud/lhy Doman Deo to Jagata Ohaube, his family priest fpwro/uV), whence 
the name Chaubepur is applied only to the land appertaining to the village. The 
village itself is called Jujhdrpatti, so called from its being the,scene of a fight 
ijujhdr) between the Kayaths and Rajputs. In Jnjh^rpattJ, are the Chaubepur 
bazar, police-station (first-class', post-office (imperial), and sarai. There was 
formerly a munsif’s court here. A cloth b^zar is held every Friday. 

Oholapur.—Village in the Katehar parganah of the sadr tahsil; is situated 
in the Benares-Azamgarh road, 10 miles north ffrom the civil station of 
Benares. Latitude 25^-28M5'^; longitude 83°-02'-41'^. Population (1881) 
383 (140 females^, principally Brahmans and Chamdrs. There is a third-class 
police-station and an imperial post-office. 

Dandapur. —Village in parganah Pandraha of the sadr tahsil : distant 
about 16 miles west-north-west from Sikranl, the civil station of Benares. 
Latitude 25®-25'-14'^5 longitude 82®-45'‘-08^^ Population (^861) 1,611 (?72 
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females), ■conMSting for the most part of Sarwarid Brahmans. It oontains two 
b&z&rs, the Purdnl B6z^r and the Nai Bdzdr. The village is said to have been 
founded some 500 years ago by Ddndu Rdi Bhdlah6r, whence its name. The 
Pnr&ni B&zftr was founded by Saraain Sinb 150 years ago, and the Nai Basiir 
by Sital Pras4d Sinb in 1835 A.D. The place is now on the decline owing 
to diversion of traffic caused by the making of the metalled road to Jann|>ur. 
The place oontains two mosques, and on every Saturday, Tuesday, and Thurs^ 
day, there is a market held, at which corn, country cloth, and vegetables are 
dealt in. There is also some little sugar manufactured here. 

Dehat Amanat,— -Southern parganah of the Benares tahsil, includes par- 
ganah Lohtd, which, however, is still considered a separate tainka. The Gan¬ 
ges forms half the boundary of Dohfit Amdnat, separating it from parganah 
EAlhupur of the Ohandauli tahsil and parganaha Uhiiili and Ohunar of the 
Mirzapur district, in order from east to south ; the Iiarn& river on the north 
separates it from parganahs Jalhdpnr andShiupur; while parganah Kasw6r 
forms the remaining northern and the entire western boundary. The total 
area, including the taluka of LohtS, according to latest official statement (1881) 
was 53'5 square miles, of which 36'8 were cultivated, 7'3 cultivable, and 9*4 
barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 47'8 square 
miles (35'2 cultivated, 5'4 cultivable, and 7'2 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exist, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 53,494; or, with local-rates 
and cesses (excluding 'patwAAs' i, Rs. 60,367. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Us, 127,372. Population (1881)211,107 
(118,689 females) living in 134 villages. See further under Bbnabhs TAHefc.. 

Dhaurahra.—Large village iu parganah Katehar of the Benares tahsil; 
situated at the junction of the Ndud and Gdmti rivers, about 14 miles north-east 
from the civil station of Benares. Latitude 25°-29'-29"; longitmie 83°-08'-40'’'. 
Population (1881) 3,445 (1,739 females), for the most part Bhars, AMrs, and 
Eaghnbansi R»ji>ut8. It has a parganah school. 

Dhiis.—A southern parganah of the Ohandauli tahsil: is bounded on the 
north by parganah Barhaul; on the east by parganah Majhw6r ; on the south by 
parganah Bhdili of the Mirzapur district; and on the west by parganahs Rdblu- 
pur, Mawai, and Mahwdri. The total area according to the latest official state¬ 
ment (1881) was 45'8 square miles, of which 31*0 were cultivated, 1‘7 cultiv¬ 
able, aud 13'1 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or qnit-rent 
wa842‘9 square miles (28 6 cultivated, 1*6 cultivable, 12'7 barren). The amount 
of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
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sncli exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 27,978 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses (excluding patwd'iW)^ Rs. 32,512. The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 77,164. Population (1881) 
24,529 (12,140 females) living in 71 villages. See further under CHANDAULf 
TAHsri*. 

Dumrt —Village in parganah Rdlhupur of the Chandaulf tahsil; is situ¬ 
ated on the Grand Trunk Road whera it crosses the Ganges at Bajghat, four 
miles east from the civil station of Benares, and 14 miles west-north-west from 
Chandauli. Latitude 25®-18''-20''; longitude 83‘^-04^-20'''. Population (1881) 
814 (313 femaIeSf,for the most part Kunbis. It was founded some 80 years ago, 
and the hkz&r in 1864 A.D., when the railway between Benares and Mughal 
SarSi, of which the Benares terminus is situated here, was opened. There is a 
spacious dkarmsdid for travellers, an imperial post-ofBce, a mosque, and a 
temple. Thu latter is a sati temple, built to commemorate the sati of the wife 
of a rdja who died on a pilgrimage to Benares. 

Family Domains. —The family domains of the mahar&ja. of Benares in¬ 
clude the parganahs of Bhadohi and Kera Mangraur 
in the Mirzapur district and the Kaswar R4ja parganah 
of this district. The two former have been described in the notice of the Mir- 
zapur district; the latter lies to the south-east of the sad r tahsil of this district, 
which bounds it on the north and east, while to the south and west lies the dis¬ 
trict of Mirzapur. The smaller sub-divisions that form its boundaries are—in 
the north, parganahs Pandraha, Athgaon, and Shiupur ; in the east, parganah 
DehSt AmSnat; in the south, parganah Kary^t Sikhar and taluka Majhwi; and 
in the west, parganah Bhadohi. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 119*0 square miles, of which 80*7 were cultivated, 6 1 cul¬ 
tivable, and 32*2 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 111*8 square miles (73*5 cultivated, 6'I cultivable, 32*2 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit rent (includ¬ 
ing, where such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was 8s. 125,360 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’), Hs. 130,501. The amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 196,289. 

According to the census of 1881, the portion of the Family Domains 
included in this district contained 281 inhabited vil¬ 
lages : of which 136 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
93 between 200 and 500; 38 between 500 and 1,000 ; 12 between 1,000 and 
2,000; and two between 2,000 and 8,000., There were no villages containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants. The total population was 89,473 (44,134 females), 
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giving a density of 751 8 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 85,465 Hindiis (42,153 females); 4,007 Musalmans females); 

and one Christian (of the male sex). 

From tlie head-quarters of the tahsili, parganah Kaswar is sometimes 
called tahsll (Jangfipur. Embedded in it lie the isolated 
tracts that make up the parganah of Kaswfir Sarkdr. It 
is traversed from east to west by the Grand Trunk Road, which passes Mohan 
Sardi, Rajd Taldo, Mirzd Murdd, and Tamdehabad. The Harnd forms the 
northern boundary of the parganah, and drains the greater portion of it. 

Kaswdr contains several sub-divisions and talukas, of which the most 

clea-rly defined are Gangdpur, Hatbi, Karndddndi, and 
Fiscal nistory. i . rm i i 

Jakhin, The revenue of the |>arganah or Kaswar Rajd 
at the time of Akbar cannot be ascertained, but including the parganahs of 
Kaswdr Sarkdr and Afrdd, it is given in the jLiii-i-^Akhari as 3,143,400 
or Rs. 78,585. The word Afrad means pieces, and the obi parganah of Afrdd 
consisted of several detached villages in different parganahs, to ^vhich Sir H. 
Elliot assigns a position betwem Katehar, Kaswdr, I^enares, and Kolah, the 
greater portion being situated in Kaswar. It would appear to have existed 
till the commencement of our rule, as Mr. Duncan, in his report on the perma¬ 
nent settlement, speaks of the Debdt Muttafarakat having been assessed sepa¬ 
rately. At the permanent settlement of the district, no mttfassdl or detailed settle¬ 
ment of parganah Kaswdr Rdjd was made with occupants subordinate to therdjd, 
the resident having purposely abstained from interference lost the rdjd should have 
grounds for discontent ; nor was the parganah included in Mr. Ohester^s revision 
of settlement. The revenue of Kaswdr Raja if) 1852 and 1881 was Es. 125,360, 
and of Kaswdr Sarkar Rs. 50,985 in lb52 and Rs. 50,206 in 1881, 

Gangapur.—Tahsil conterminous with parganah Kaswar Rdjd of the 
Family Domains of the Mahdrdjd of Benares. See Famit^y Domains, 

Jalhiipur,—Parganah of the sadr tahsil; is bounded on the north by 
parganah Katehar: on the east and south by the Ganges, which separates 
it from parganah Mahwdri on the east and parganah Mawai on the south; and 
on the west by parganahs Dehdt Amdnat and Bhiupur, The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 43T square miles, of which 
29*7 were cultivated, 3*5 cultivable, and 9’9 barren; and the area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 40*6 square miles (28*3 cultivated, 2*7 
cultivable, 9*6 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent v,inclnding, where such exists, water advantage, but 
not water-rates) was Rs, 44,606 ; or, with local-rates and cesses (excluding 
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paitJodrU^}y Rs* 49,386. The amount of rent, iacludiog local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 67,314. Population (1881) 26,816 (13,667 females) living 
in 58 villages. See further under Behares tahs7l. 

Jalhupur. —Principal village of parganah Jalhdpur of the sadr tahsfl ; 
is situated on the unmetalled road between Benares and Baluaghat, 10 miles 
north-east from the former place. Latitude 22®-22'-46''; longitude 
Population (1881) 1,609 {821 females), consisting principally of Chamars and 
Eaghnbansi Rajputs. The bazar was founded 200 years ago by one Shiu 
Lai Sinh, Raghobansf. It contains two temples and au old Rajput fort. 
Adjoining it is the Ramnd or deer preserves of the maharaja of Benares. 

Kaithl—Large agricultural village in parganah Katehar of the Benares 
tahsil; is situated on the metalled road between Benares and Ghazipur, 16 miles 
north-east from the civil station of Benares^ and one mile south from the junction 
of the Gumti and Ganges rivers. Latitude 25^-29^-3(y''; longitude 83^-12'-0{f''. 
Population (1881) 2,173 (1,174 females), consisting for the most part of 
Baghubansi Rajputs and Chamars It was founded 200 years ago by Bddal 
Shankar, a Raghubansi It contains several temples, one of which has a fait* 
every year celebrated in its honour. The village is pr<-.claimed under the 
Infanticide Act. The Gdmti, a mile or more beyond the village, is crossed by 
a bridge of boats in the dry season. 

Kaswar Raja.—See Family Domains. 

Kaswar Sarkar. —Parganah of the Benares tahsil, consisting of isolated 
tracts embedded in parganah Kaswar Raja of the Family Domains of the Mah4- 
r^ja of Benares. The total area according to the latest oiBcial statement 
(1881) was 43'9 square miles, of which 82'9 were cultivated, 3 8 cultivable^ 
and 7*2 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
43*8 square miles (32'9 cultivated, 3*8 cultivable, and 7*1 barren). The amount 
of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 50,206; or, with 
local rates and cesses (excluding patwdria^j^ Rs. 55,457, The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 78,112. Population (1881) 
30,090 (14,865 females) living in 119 villages. See further under Benares 

XAHStL. 

Katekar. —Parganah of the huzfir tahsil; is bounded on the north by par¬ 
ganah Sultanipur and the Giimti; on the east by the Ganges; on the south by 
parganahs Jalhdpur, Shiupur, and Athgdon; and on the west by the Kol Asia 
parganah.' The total area according to the latest oflSeial statement (1881) was 
103*7 square miles, of w-hich 79*1 were cultivated, 9*7 cultivable, and 14*9 
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barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 102*3 
square miles (78‘1 cultivated, 9*6 cultivable, and 14*6 barren). The amount of 
payment to Government, w’hether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs 100,249 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses (excluding patwdrW)^ Rs. 111,969. The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Ks. 177,231. Population (1881) 
73,975 (37,119 females) living in 192 villages. See further under Benares 

TAHSfL. 

Khajuri,—Large village in parganah Shiupur of tha Benares tahsfl, about 
a mile from the collector’s offices at SikrauL Latitude 25°-20'-4I''^; longi¬ 
tude 83^-2'-3''. Population (1881) 2,772(1,440 females), consisting princi¬ 
pally of Musalmdns and Loni&s. It is principally an agricultural suburb, but 
has a reputation for its business in book-binding. 

Kol Asia.—A northern parganah of the Benares tahsSl: is bounded on the 
north by the Jaunpur district; on the east by parganah Katehar ; on the south 
by parganah Athg&on ; and on the west by parganah Pan»Iraha. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 86*8 square miles, of which 
59*4 were cultivated, 8*7 cultivable, and 18*7 barren ; and the area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 86*6 square miles (59*4 cultivated, 8*6 
cultivable, and 18*6 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but 
not water-rates') was Rs. 87,331 j or, with local-rates and cesses (excluding 
patwdM)^ Us. 97.351. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs, 144,164. Population (1881) 70,062 (34,451 females) living 
in 137 villages. See further under Bekares tahsfl. 

Lohta.— Taluka in Dehat AmAnat pakqanah, which see. 

Lohta.—Village in the Lohti taluka of the Lohtd-Dehdt-Aminafc parganah 
of the Benares tahsil; is situated about one mile north of the Grand Trunk Road 
between Benares and Allahabad, and four miles south-west from the civil sta¬ 
tion of Benares. Latitude 25®-18'-27'' ; longitude 82®-58''-33''^. Population? 
(1881) 2,299 (1,175 females), principally Koeris, Brahmans, and MusalmAns. 
LohtS. formerly gave its name to a parganah which has now been incorporated 
with Deh&t Amdnat, and the whole called Lohtd Dehdt Amduat, There is 
some sugar manufactured here. 

Mahw^bri,—An irregular-shaped' parganah in the Chandauli tahsil: is 
bounded on the north by the Barah parganah; on the east by parganaha Barah, 
Barhaul, and Dhiis ; on the south by parganah Mawai; and on the west by the 
Ganges. The total area according to the latest oflScial statement (1881), was- 
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32*7 square milesy of which 24*2 were cultivated, 1*1 cultivable, and 7*4 barren: 
the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay¬ 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Bs. 24,114 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses i excluding Rs. 27,444. The amount of rent, 

including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 52,621. Population (1881) 
19,445 (9,753 females) living in 65 villages. See further under OHAHUAULt 
Tahsil. 

Majliwar.—Southernmost parganah of the OhandauK tahsil: is bounded 
on the north by parganah Barhaul; on the east by parganah Narwan ; on 
the south by the Mirzapur district; and on the west by parganah Dhiis. The 
total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 75*9 square 
miles, of which 63*0 were cultivated, 3*1 cultivable, and 9*8 barren; the entire 
area paying^ Governmentl^revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or Jquit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs/40,939 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwdris^), Rs. 49,395. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid byeultivators was Rs, 102,878. Population (1881) 45,445 
(22,866 females) living in 140 villages- See further under CHANDAULf TAHStL. 

Mawai. —Small triangular-shaped parganah in the GhandanH tahsil: is 
bounded on the north by the Ganges; on the east by parganahs Mahwari and 
Dhds ; and on the west by the Ralhopur parganah. The total area accordipg 
to the latest official statement (1881) was 17 *8 square miles, of which 12*7 were 
cultivated, 0*2 cultivable, and 4 9 barren ; the entire area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent, including, where such exists, water advantage, but not 
water-rates) was Rs. 20,664; or, with local rates and cesses (excludingpatwdris ) 
Rs. 22,882. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 36,678. Population (1881) 12,<t89 (6,090 females). See farther under 
CHANDAXJLT TAESfL. 

Mirza Murad.—Tillage in parganah Kaswar Raja of the Family Domains; 
is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 14 miles south-west from the civil station 
of Benares. Latitude 25^-17'-13''; longititude 82'^-48'.53". Populatmn 
(1881) 1,810 (896 females), principally Brahmans and Musalmans. It contains 
a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and a parganah school. 

Mughal Sar^ or Mughal Ohak.—The site of the junction of the East Indian 
Railway main line with the Benares branch. It is situated in parganah Dhus of 
the OhandauH tahsil on the Grand Trunk Road, 10 miles east-south-east from the 
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civil station of Benares, and 9 miles west from Chandanli. Latitude 25°-16'-32'''; 
longitude 83°-10-56". Population (1881) 1,118 (3! 3 females . Mughal Ohak 
or SarSi, whi.'h gives the name to the station, was founded 135 years ago by 
two Mughal traders. It is in itself an unimportant place ; but the railway 
has caused a new bdzAr to spring up, the inhabitants of which are mostly 
Chamirs and railway employcis. Close to Mughal Sardi is the village of 
’Alinagar, which, in 1881, contained 1,250 inhabitants (051 females). It was 
founded 260 years ago by one ’AH Khdn. There is a thirci-class police-station 
here, an imperial post-oflfioe, and a fort built by Abdhdt Sinh, a servant of 
Balwant Sinh. The inhabitants are principally Abirs. It is one mile south 
of the Mughal Sard! railway station. 

TiTfl.rw a.n .—Easternmost parganah of the Oliandaixli tah.sfl: is bounded on 
the north and east by the Ghdzipur district; on the south by the Shdhabad 
district of Lower Bengal; and on the west by parganahs Majhwdr and Bar- 
hdul of this district. The total area according to the latest official statement 
(1881) was 105“6 square miles, of which 95'5 were cultivated, 2 3 cultiv.ible, 
and 7'8 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was 
Jls. 57,113; or, with local rates and cesses fexcluding pattodHs' , Hs. 69,065. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was lls. 1,55,224. 
Population (1881) 43,681 (21,986 females) living in 124 villages. See further 
under OHANDAULr TAHSfL. 

Kauhatpur.—Village in parganah Narwan of the Chandanli tahsil: is 
situated on the Grand Trunk Hoad, 26 miles east south-east from the civil 
station of Benares, and 8 miles west from Chandanli, at the point where the 
road crosses the Karmndsd river, which bounds the district on the .south-eastern 
side. Latitude 25°-14'-48'''; longitude 83°-27'-40". Population il881) 948 
(439 females), principally Musalmdns, Brahmans, and Bhdiuhdrs. The river 
is crossed hero by a 6ne stone bridge built by lWj4 Patni Mai UahAdur some 
years ago. The village was founded by Bisnun Sinh, a tahsildtir of li&ji 
Balwant Sinh’s giving it its name from a tradition connected with the place, 
blear the present site is a mound covered with ddbria^ which evidences the 
existence of some pretentious building there formerly. Tradition says that one 
bJabi Khdu, the Amil of the Deldi emperor, used to reside there, and that the place, 
which then extended from the hill to the present b&z6r, was called, after him, 
Nabinagar. iluring this man’s office a drum or g('ng [naubat) used to be 
beaten at his gate, from which Bisram Sinh took the name of Nauhatpur. On 
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the mound is a masonry well, the water of which is supposed to be of some 
efficacy in cases of fever. There is also a masonry sarai built by Bisram Sinh, 
a road bungalow, and a temple. Being on the high road between Benares and 
Calcutta, it was a place of some importance before the opening of the East 
Indian Railway, 

Paudralia* —Westernmost parganah of the Benares tahsil: is bounded 
on the west and north by Jaunpur; on the east by parganaha Kol Asia and 
Athgaon; and on the south by parganah Kaswar Raja of the Family Domains 
of the mah^rajd of Benares. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 48*4 square miles, of which 33*7 were cultivated, 8 2 
cultivable, and 6*5 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates), 
was Rs. 59,701; or, with local rates and cesses, fexelading patwdris^} Rs. 65,151. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses paid by cultivators, was Rs. 89,397. 
Population (1881) 36,396 (18,013 females), living in 102 villages. See further 
under Benares TAHstL. 

Phulpur.—Bazar iu parganah Kol Asia, hnzdr tahsil; is situated on 
the Benares and Jaunpur road, 18 miles north-west from Benares. Latitude 
25®-3i'-'.9''; longitude 82°-51^-il", Its population in 1881 was 858 (393 
females), consisting for the most part of Kunbls and Sarwaria Brahmans. 
The zaminddri rights are owned by Bhdinhars. The village was founded about 
the middle of the 18th century by Rani Gulab Ktiuwar. The popular story 
is, that the neighbourhood at that time was very sparsely inhabited, and went 
by the name of Maddd. The daughter of the Pindrah chief selected a piece of 
land from this place, built a bazar there, and to it attached a portion of land 
from each of the adjacent estates. The naming of the newly-formed village is 
thus described. The rani, reviewing her handiwork, exclaimed: I’ve taken 
small slices of land from several villages as they pluck flowers from plants, so 
we’ll christen the new place the ^flower village,’ or PMlpurr Formerly, when 
it lay on the only highway to Oudh, to which sarkdr Benares was then subordi¬ 
nate, it was a place of some consequence, being the halting-place between Jaunpur 
and Benares. Now it is an insignificant bazSr owing most of its consequence 
to a first-class police-station and an imperial post-office. Its loss of importance 
is due to the division of the traffic by the other good road now open to Oudh. 
Formerly there was a fine sardi here; now it is a ruin. The railway station 
called by the name of the b&zdr is situated in KhSlispur, about a mile and 
a-half to the south-east. 
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Pindrali.— Large village in parganah Kol AsIS, hnzur fealisil; is situated 
on the Benares-Jannpur road, about 14 miles north-west from the civil station 
of Benares. Latitude 25°-29'-05'''; longitude 82°-52'-06'^ Population (1881) 
3,238 (1,612 females). The inhabitants are principally Brahmans and Bhdinhars. 
The village is commanded by a massive fort, the residence in the middle of 
the 18th century of Thdkur Kripd Nath Binh and Thakur Bari^r ‘Sinli, the 
father of Rani Gul&b Kiinwar, the wife of Balwant Pinh, The rdni opposed 
Shujd-ud-daula, the viceroy of Oudh, on his expedition to Benares to oust 
Balwant Sinh in 1749 A.D., and made so successful an attack on the nawab’s 
forces as to elicit his admiration for her heroism, and to procure her an honour¬ 
able reception in the royal camp, which ended in her obtaining most favourable 
terms. There is a parganah sehooL Half a mile from Pindrah is the small 
village of Asia. A ruined palace and the traditions held by the inhabit¬ 
ants show that this now insignificant village was once a place of importance. 
It was the residence of a deputy of the Dehli em})oror in the time of Shdh eJahan, 
There is a Persian inscription carved on atone 36 inches long and 24 broad, which 
is called tilak^hir a thing to take an oath on). It is held in high reverence 
by the inluibitants of the neighbourhood. Near the ruined building is a grave 
said to be that of Mir Muhammad, tho local governor. The story of his downfall 
is as follows : — Bikrain S4h, a Bhuinh^r zamindar, used to reside at Bikrampnr^ 
an adjoining village. He was sent for by the governor and when be came he 
omitted to make his obeisance. For this slight ho was ordt^rod to bo sawn into 
two pieces—an act of atrocity which resulted in Mfr Muhammad’s dismissal. 
The inscription is simply an evidence of the insecurity of private property even 
so late as Shah Jah^n’s roign. It threatens the dc^stroyer of tho building it is 
designed to protect with such punishmentj if a Musalm&n, as would be the due 
of one who killed a pig in a mosque, and if a Hindu, of one who killed a cow in 
Jagarndth’s temple. It is dated 1039 Hijri, in the second year of Shfi.h Jahan’s 
reign. 

Ealhupur.—Westernmost parganah of the Chandauli tahatl: is bounded 
on the west and north-west by the Ganges ; on the north by the Mawai par¬ 
ganah ; on the east by pargauahs Mawai and Dhus ; and on the south by the 
Mirzapur district. Tho total area according to tlie latest official statement 
(1881) was 28‘5 square miles, of which 18'6 was cultivated, 1"2 cultivable, and 
8'7 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or qxiit-rent was 28'2 
square miles (18'3 cultivated, 1*2 cultivable, and 8*7 barren). The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-rovonue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Ks. 34,543 5 or, with 
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local rates and cesses (excluding patwdris^), Rs. 38,126. The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 63,254 Population (1881) 
29,417 (14,342 females) living in 52 villages. See further under CHANDACLr 
TAHSfL. 

Eamgarh.—Large village in parganah Sarah of the Ohandauli tahsil ; 
distance 18 miles north-east from the civil station of Benares, and 16 miles 
north from GhandaulL Latitude 25^-27^-44'; longitude 7^-22''. It 
was founded by N4g Mai, the ancestor of the Raghubansi R&jputs. Population 
(1881) 2,606 (1,303 females), for the most part of Hughubansi Rajputs. luau 
adjoining village, Bhairauth, is a fort of great antiquity, known by tradition 
as the residence of Bh4rata, the general of the Pandava army in the Maba- 
bharatic war. In Ajgara, another neighbouring village, there is a tank which is 
always spoken of as ^ the royal tank,’ hddshdhi, which is supposed to confirm 
the tradition. The place contains a famous temple called Eamsh^ha, the 
quondam residence of Kina Ram, a fakir of great local fame. He lived 125 
years ago, and having been a saint of blameless life, his shrine is a great place 
of pilgrimage. He was buried in mnhall4 Kirm Khand in Benares. All the 
villages in the tahsil contribute one rupee annually to the support of this shrine, 
which also has a considerable amount of mudfi land attached to it. The water 
of a well built by Kina R&m and called R4m Sdgar, is supposed to cure fevers. 
Every Tuesday and Friday a cloth market is held here. 

Raxnnagar.—Large town in parganah Ealhupur, tahsil Ohandauli; is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges just above Benares city, four miles 
south-east from the civil station of Sikraul, and 16 miles west from Ohandauli, 
Latitude 25°-15'-47"; longitude 83°-4'-20". By the census of 1881 the 
area was 215 acres, with a total population of 11,859 (5,799 females), giving a 
density of 55 to the acre. The Hind&s numbered 9,382 (4,541 females^, and 
the Musalmans 2,477 (1,258 females). The former were chiefly Brahmans and 
Blitiinh4rs. 

The following is a statement of the occupations followed by more than 40 males *; -(I.) 
Persons employed by Government or Mnnicinality, 134; (111.) ministers of t he Hindu religion, 
61; (XIL) domestic servants, 311 ; others engaged in attendance, 170: (XV.) palanquin 
keepers and bearers, 67 : (XVL) boat-owners and boatmen, 114: (XVIII.) cnltivators and 
tenants, 233 ; agricultural labourers, 116: (XIX.) horse-keepers and elephant-drivers, 124; 
fowlers (cAiWmdr), 48: (XXIX.) tailors, 67; shoe-makers and sellers, 41 ; washermen, 41 ; 
barbers, 41: (XXX.) corn and fllonr dealers, 80 ; greengrocers and fruiterers, 62 : ^XXXIl.) 
leaf plate makers, 42; (XXXIII.) excavators and road labourers, 46; blacksmiths, 46; 
(XSIV.) general labourers, 316 ; overseers, 334; writers (wnfAumr), 54; persons in unde¬ 
fined service (natiAari), 292: (XXXV.) beggars, 87. 

* Boman numerals indicate tbe classes in the census returns. 
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Till the rise of the Benares rdjds, Rdmnagar consisted of what is now an 
insignificant portion of it, viz., Rdninagar Kuhna or old Edmnagar. In 1750 
A.D., Balwant Sinh selected it for his residence, and built his massive fort on 
the banks of the Ganges, ever since the palace of his descendants. The palace 
rises loftily on the banks of the Ganges, and is the picture of a feudal castle. 
It encloses a temple dedicated to Vyas&, in whose honour a fair is celebrated 
every Monday and Friday in the month of Magh (January-Februaiy). Balwant 
Sinh is also said to have built streets and a masonry square (chavk)^ His 
successor, Chait Sinh, continued to embellish the town, and among the monu¬ 
ments of his taste remaining are a most lovely tank and a richly-adorned 
temple at a garden residence just beyond the b&zar. The present importance 
of the town is of course much less than during the ascendancy of the Benares 
r&jas, when the place w^as crowded with the soldiery and the multitudinous 
followers of a ywu/??-independent court. 

The form of the modern town has in great part been determined by two 
remarkably broad (about 50 feet) and well-kept central roadways. The main 
one runs directly east from the fort, and is bisected at riglit-anglos by the 
second. It is spanned by a tirpaulid, or gateway of three arches, just beyond 
the present square (cknuku This gives the town, as seen from the fort, a 
rather imposing appearance. Whore the principal roadways cross each other 
are situated several masonry houses of ornamental appearance ; hero also are 
the principal shops of the town. But nowhere has any building been allowed 
to encroach upon the roadways ; and for ventilation the town could not have 
been better built. The houses are mostly mud-built and tile-roofed, but the 
shops along the two principal roadways are of masonry. The site of the town 
is level throughout, but it drains well by natural waterways to the Ganges. 
From this river principally the people take their drinking water, but wells are 
numerous and water is also taken from them for this purpose. The following 
is a list of the wards, or muhalhu 

l JHtona^ar Kuhna MuUS.hi Tol& (old lUmnagar). 7. Tllldua Til KhiJlnfi. 

2. BS-xitpur. 8. I'appH Patud Tola. 

3. GoUgh&i;. 9. Karai Naka and Gurha NUlfi* 

4. Tatheri HazSr. 10. Tom «inh. 

6, Nimak B^izar (west), U. Lohfi.ri Told. 

6. Nimak Bdzdr (east). 12* llattapura. 

A considerable trade, especially in grain, centres at Mmnagar. The gold, 
or grain-market, situated near the fort, is a small square with busy grain-shops. 
The town enjoys a speciality in the manufacture of riding-whips and wicker¬ 
work stools and chairs (morM). In the southern outskirt is a sardi, which 
consists of a square enclosure of mud huts, but it is well kept. There is a 
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second-class police-station, which is located in a inasonTy house at the side of the 
northern roadway. There are also an imperial post-office and an English school. 
The Bamlild mela held here in Kaar (September-October) has been alluded to 
in the article on Benares city. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX, of 1856, 
Dnring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Hs. 319 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 2,037. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs 744), public works (Rs. 243), and conservancy (Rs. 623), amounted to Rs 1,510- The re¬ 
turns showed 2,700 houses, of which 1,473 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Es. l-2-4| per house assessed, and Re. 0-2-3§ per head of population. 

Rohania.— Third-class police-station in the Dehat Am&nat parganah and 
sadr tahsil; is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 6 miles south-west from the 
civil station of Benares, Latitude 25°-17'-08'''; longitude 82°-58'-07''^ The 
village adjoining is Qobindpur containing, in 1881^ 149 inhabitauts (57 females), 
chiefly Kunbis. There is a district post-office here, 

Sakaldihst, —Townin parganah Barhaul of the Ghandauli tahsilj distant about 
20 miles east from the civil station of Benares, and 6 miles north from GhandaulL 
Latitude 25®-20'-28" ; longitude 83°-19'-08^. Population {1881) 2,880( 1,516 
females), for the most part Muhammadans, Brahmans, and Barhaulia Rajputs. 
Before the present village was founded, the site was called Bhuklpura, on account 
of a village of that name having formerly stood at or near the situation of the 
present one. The name is still given to a place adjoining Sakaldih4. One 
hundred and sixty years ago the present village was built by Achchail Sinh, a 
Barhaulia. It was once a place of great importance, being the residence of the 
leaders of the Barhauli4 clan. It is now on the decline notwithstanding its prox¬ 
imity to the railway, owing to the Barhaulias having shared the same fate as 
most of the landed aristocracy of the district. There is a third-class police-station 
here, an imperial post-office, an English and a Hindi school. Two miles oS: at 
Ohattarbhujpur is the Sakaldihd station of the East Indian Railway, near which 
is a temple of Koleshar Nath, built by Achchail ginh, where a great fair is held 
every Phalgun (February-March). On Mondays and Thursdays are held at Ba- 
kaldiha markets of grain, cloth, vegetables, fish, sweetmeats, and brass and iron 
vessels. There are also a considerable number of shops for the sale of the 
articles most in demand in an ordinary small bazar. There are a fort of Achchail 
Sinh, four sugar manufactories, two mosques, and four temples. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation auder Act XX, of 1856, 
During 1881-S2, the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 42 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 349. The expenditure, which was only on police, 
amounted to Rs. 210, The returns showed 583 houses, of which 420 were assessed with the taa^ 
the incidence being Re. 0-11-7 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-8| per head of population. 
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Saruath^—The site of the great Buddhist establishment described both 
by Fa Hian and Hwon Thsang; lies three to three and a-half miles to the 
north of the city of Benares. The name, though usually applied to the great 
Buddhist tower of which the real name is Dliamek, properly belongs to a 
small Brahmanical temple situated on the west bank of the lake. Sdrnitb is 
generally explained to mean ‘ great lord,’ a title applied to Mahfideo, but Q-ene- 
ral Cunninghara interprets it to be an abbreviation of Sdranggandtha, or the 
‘ Lord of the Deer.’ This title, while it would be applicable to MahMeo, would 
also be singularly appropriate for Buddha, who is represented to have roamed in 
the neighbouring woods as the king of a herd of deer. 

Of the ruins found at S4rn4th some date, perhaps, from the sixth or 
seventh century of the present era, while others are ascribed to a period several 
hundred years before. Tho remains consist of two large towers, separated from 
one another by a distance of half a mile. Between thorn lies an extensive 
mound, consisting of brick ami stone ruins of other buildings. The extent of 
this mound is half a mile by a quarter of a mile, and its surface is strewn with 
broken bricks, and here and there a mutilated statue. On tlie east of tho mound 
lies the Narokar or Sprang T&l, 3,000 feet long by 1,000 feet broad. It com¬ 
municates on the north-east with the Ohandokar, or Chandra Till, a tank of much 
the same size, which in turn communicates to the north with a long narrow 
sheet of water half a mile in length, the name of which is the Naya Tdl. The 
surroundings of the ruins are the village of Bar4hl on the north-east, Guranpur 
on the west, and a wood lying between the brick tower (Ohaukandlj and the 
stone tower (Dharaek). 

The name Dhamck is derived by General Cunningham from the Sanskrit 
The stone tower Dlia- ‘ Dharnmogradesuha,' or ‘ ?roach(»r of Dhmnma^ and 
the building to which it is applied, is described by him 
as a solid round tower, 93 feet in diameter at the base and 110 feet in height 
above the surrounding ruins, but 128 feet above the general level of the 
country. The foundation or basement, which is made of very large bricks, has 
a depth of 28 feet below the level of the ruins, but is sunk only lO feet below 
the surface of the country. The lower part of the tower, to a height of 43 
feet, is built entirely of stone from one of the Chunfir quarries, and with the 
exception of the upper five courses, the whole of this part of the building is a 
solid mass of stone, and each stone, even in the very heart of tlie mass, is 
^ The account of S&rtidfh has been taken from General CanningUam’s description of it in 
Volume L of the Heporis of the Archmhyical ISurve^ of India, mditom ISherring's Sacred City 
of ike Hindus^ 
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secured to its neiglibours by iron cramps. The upper portion of the tower is 
built entirely of large bricks, and General Cunningham considers that it was 
originally plastered over, and not encased in stone. 

The lower part of the monument has eight projecting faces, each 21 
feet 6 inches in width with intervals of 15 feet between them. In each of the 
faces, at a height of 24 feet above the ground, there is a semicircular-headed niche, 
5^ feet in width, and the same in height. In each niche there is a pedestal ; 
but the statues, which are conjectured by General Cunningham to have been life- 
sized figures of Buddha as the Teacher, are all wanting. Seven of the eight 
projecting faces are richly decorated with flower foliage. The carving of some 
of the faces has been completed, of others it is incomplete. About nine feet below 
the niches there is a triple band of ornament which encircles the entire build¬ 
ing. The upper band, which is the smallest of the three, is decorated with 
carved imitations of flowers, and the ornamentation Df the centre band consists 
of geometrical figures. The lowest band is decorated with representations of 
the lotus plant and flower, and on the south-south-west side of it occur the 
only forms of animal life that are depicted. These consist of a human figure 
seated on a lotus flower, of several pairs of Brahmani geese in different positions 
among the lotus plants, and of a frog. The carving of this band is thus des¬ 
cribed by General Cunningham : “ The attitudes of the birds are all good ; and 
even that of the human figure is easy, though formal. The lotus scroll, with 
its flowing lines of graceful stalk, mingled with tender ends, and full blown flow¬ 
ers, and delicate leaves, is very rich and very beautiful.’^ The shape of the 
building, which is a tall, round tower surmounted by a dome, seems to indicate 
that it belongs to the latest period of Buddhist architecture. 

About 140 yards to the west of the tower Dhamek is an excavated 
chamber, in which a large number of images and 
The reHc chamber. other relics have been found. The chamber is circu¬ 
lar, and about 12 feet below the level of the ground. Its diameter is 67 
feet 4 inches at 3 feet above the ground, and it is enclosed by a wall IGI* feet 
thick, built of bricks. The lower portion of the wall appears to be older than 
the upper part, and is built in a more solid and lasting way. The excavations 
carried on at this ruin have been too often made with a view of despoiling it, 
rather than of assisting anti<juarian research. This was notably the case with 
those made by Babu Jagat Sinh, the diwan of the r^a of Benares, in 1794. 
The materials taken from the ruin were carted away in order to build Jagat- 
ganj. His workmen found in this chamber 2Y feet below the surface two 
boxes of stone and marble one inside the other; the inner vessel, which was 

22b 
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described by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the resident, containing some human hones, 
some pearls, some gold leaves, and other valueless jewels. The second box, 
which in 1794 was again committed to the ground, was discovered in 1835 by^ 
General Cunningham, through the agency of one of the workmen who had been 
employed in 1794. At the time that these boxes were discovered in 1794, a 
statue of Buddha, bearing an inscription dated Samvat 1083 (1026 A.D.) was 
found. The statue was recovered in a mutilated state by Major Kittoe in Ja- 
gatganj. The inscription was intact, and the following is a translation of it, 
which has, however, probably been altered by the pandits who translated it: 

Mahi Pala, rdjd of Ganda, having worshiped the lotus-like foot of Sri Dhd^ 
mardn grown in the lake of Vdrdiiasf, and having for its moss the hair of pros¬ 
perous kings, caused to be erected in Kdsi hundreds of Isdna, and Ohitraghonta 
Sri Sthira Pila, and his younger brother, Sri Vasanta Pdla, having restored 
religion, raised this tower with an inner chamber, and eight niches.’’ General 
Cunningham is of opinion that the original relic stupa became ruinous, and was 
repaired by Sthira Pdla and Vasanta Pdla in A.D. 1026. 

The mound Chaukandi lies 2,500 feet to the south of the great tower 
Dhamek. The mound is 74 feet high, and on it is an 
The mound Chaukandi. building, whiob rises 23 feet 8 inches higher. 

An inscription on the building records that it was built in the reign of 
Humdyun to cpinmeraorate his ascent of the mound. Examination of it has 
shown that the building was not a relic tower, and it is conjectured by General 
Cunningham that it is ruin of a etupa described by Hwen Thsang as lying 
to the south-west of the monastery, and rising to no less than 30l) feet 
in height. Hwen Thsang says that the tower was half a mile from the 
monastery, the exact distance that Chaukandi is from Dhamek, and there 
appears good ground for believing that the tower described by him is identical 
with Chaukandi. 

Other excavations, made at different times by General Cunningham, the 
late Major Kittoe, and Mr, B. Thomas, have established 

The monastery. 

the fact that the walls and foundations lying on the 
monad between the towers Dhamek and Chaukandi are all that remains of what 


The monastery. 


was once a large monastery. The investigations go further to prove that this 
monastery was bnilt on the remains of a still earlier building. 

A very great number of sculptured images and bas-reliefs have been found 
among the buildings, representing in many instances the teacher Buddha. 
Another interesting relic, of which numbers have been found, is the chaitya, a 
small vessel of baked clay, flat below, and ending in a blunt point above. 
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When the bottom is removed, a seal inscription, containing a confeSvsion of the 
Buddhist faith, is discovered. Jt was the custom to make a votive oiBEering of 
the chxtitya^ and it is uncertain whether the hundreds of chaityas discovered in 
one place in the ruins bad been offered before the statue of Buddha, or had 
been manufactured by the monks of the monastery for sale to pilgrims wishing 
to make an offering. 

There are numerous signs to show that the monastery must have been 
Destruction of the mon- destroyed by fire when the followers of the Buddhist 
religion were- expelled from India in the eleventh or 
twelfth century of the present era. The heaps of ashes found among the 
ruins, the concealed images, the uncooked food, and the melted remains of what 
must have been the cooking-vessels of the monks, are all speaking evidence of 
the theory that the monastery w as fired by the persecuting followers of another 
creed, and that its destruction was not the work of an accident. The existence 
of so many sacred buildings at S4rn^th, a considerable number of them built 
between the visit of Fa Hian to India in the filth century A.D. and of Hwen 
Thsang two centuries later, testifies to the fact that Buddhism, though sensibly 
on the decline at the latter period, still retained a considerable amount of innate 
vigour. The fact that the sacred buildings of S4rnath were largely added to 
in this interval may be evidence of an expiring effort on the part of Buddhism 
to regain the position from which it had been slowly, but surely, receding ; an 
effort succeeded, it would appear, by a violent and determined attack on the 
believers in that faith by the followers of a hostile creed. 

Sayyidraja also known as Kalianpur).—Baz§r in parganah Narwan of 
the Chandauli tahsil; is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 24 miles east-south¬ 
east from the civil station of Benares, and five miles east from Chandauli. 
Latitude 25°-15M2''; longitude Population (1881) 1,602 (819 

females f, for the most part Koeris and Brighubansi Rajputs. It was founded 
some 360 years ago by one Sayyid Raja Ahmad of Kara Manikpur in Allah¬ 
abad He made it over to one Kalian Tiwari, whence the name Kalianpor. The 
massiveness of the ruins found about here show that some imposing buildings 
formerly existed here. Sayyid Raja Ahmad’s tomb is still preserved, and is the 
object of some adoration : and there also remain a masonry sarai and a well 
built by him. There was till lately an inscription on the well, but it has now- 
crumbled away. Tbe place contains a third-class police-station, a district post- 
office, two temples, and three mosques. 

Connected with Sayyidraja is the village of Shiwapur, which is also 
called Baijafithganj and flarnithpur. It was founded 135 years ago by Baij- 
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B&th Sinh of Karauna, a courtier of r6j& Balwaut Sinh’s court. He built a 
fort here and a Mzar, which he called Baijudtbganj. This b4zdr passed into 
the hands of Hamath and Shiva Sinh, 'who both sought to perpetuate their 
names in it, whence the names Harndthpur and Shiwapur, The former built 
a fort here. The village is only known ofBcially as Shiwapur. When the 
Grand Trunk Road was the line of all the traffic between the upper parts of 
the country and Calcutta, before the opening of the railway, this place was of 
some importance. Its inhabitants are principally Musalmans, Agrahri Bani§s, 
and Brahmans. There is a market held every Sunday, Monday, and Wednes¬ 
day, at which cloth, cotton, string, oil, and ghi are dealt in, i?am, sugar, 
and brass vessels are manufactured here. 

Shiupur**-“Parganah of the sadr tahsil: is bounded on the north by the 
Katehtir parganah; on the east by the Jdlhdpur parganah ; on the south by the 
Barua, which separates it from the Dehdt Amanat parganah ; on the west by 
the Kaswdr Raja parganah ; and on tho north-west by the Athgfion parganah. 
The total area according to the latent official statement (1881) was 32-9 square 
miles, of which 25’0 were cultivated, 3’3 cultivable, and 4‘6 barren ; and the 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 28'8 squaro miles (22‘2 
cultivated, 3*1 cultivable, and 3'5 barren). The amount of payment to Govern* 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water 
advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs, 36,891 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses (excluding patiodf is’) Rs. 41,830. Tho amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 66,224, Population (1881) 50,121 
(23,597 females) living in 108 villages. See further under Bbnares 
TAESfri. 

Shiupur. —Town in parganah Shiupur of the Benares tahsil; is situated 
on the Benares-Jaunpur road, one mile north-'west from tho civil station of 
Benares. Latitude 25®-21'-2P'; longitude SS^-OO'-OO''. Population (1881) 
1,907 (961 females), for the most part Kasarwdni Banids and Brahmans, It is 
a thriving mart with an abundance of grain and sweetmeat shops, and with 
some fame for its manufaotures of iron vessels and manufacturing imple¬ 
ments. It is situated within the circuit of the Pmohkod Road, which encircles 
Benares; and it is named after the patron saint of Benares, Siva. Fa Hian calls 
Benares Ispataiia, the city of Siva. Perhaps Shiupur was an old name for all 
contained within the circumference of the Panchkod Road, and with the lapse 
of time been di'opped except with reference to this suburb. It contains a fine 
sardL The railway station called by its name is situated at Bharl^f, about a 
mile to the north-west, 
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The watch and ward of the town is provided for hy taxation nnder Act XX. of 185 8. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 79 from the precede 
ing year, gave a total income of Rs. 402. The expenditure, which was on police (Ba. los) and 
conservancy (Bs. 126), amounted to Rs. S34. The returns showed 488 hoasen, of which 393 
were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re;* O-lS-f- per house assessed, and Be. 0-2-2J 
per head of population. 

SMwapur,—S ee SaytidbajA. 

Siglira.—The missionary station of Benares bordering the city on the 
west. It is situated on the metalled road running from the Cantonment rail¬ 
way station to Rdmnagar, about a mile south of the former. On the east of 
the road are built the orphanage and the educational institutions mentioned in 
Part III. Opposite the orphanage in the obtuse angle formed by this road 
and the metalled road from the city of Benares to the village of Marwddih, is 
the church, which faces the north. It is built in a large compound, in which 
also are situated the dwelling-houses of the Missionaries. To the west of the 
church, on the road to Marwadih, is the native Christian settlement, surrounded 
by fields of barley, wheat, and arhar. The houses are of mud, but are very 
regularly built, and are far higher and roomier than the usual native cottages. 
The cemetery, which contains a few masonry and stone monuments, all of 
recent date, is in the extreme west of the suburb. 

Sikraul or Sikraur.— -The civil station and cantonment of Benares. The 
civil station is situated in parganah Shiiipur and the cantonments in parganah 
Deh&i Amauat. See further under Benares city. 

Sindhora,—^Village in the Kol AslA parganah of the Benares tahsil; is 
situated on the unmetalled road between Benares and Earfikat in the Jaunpur 
district, 16 miles north-north-west from the civil station of Benares. Latitude 
25°-32'-13'' ; longitude 82^.5S'-28". Population (1881) 1,985 (974 females), 
principally Oliamdrs, Brahmans, and K&ndu Banias. It is a large mart for 
grain and cloth, and some sugar is manufactured here. There is a police out¬ 
post. 

Snltanipur.— A northern parganah of the Benares tahsfl: is bounded on 
the south by the Katehar parganah, and surrounded on all the remaining sides 
by the district of Jaunpur, from which on its eastern side it is separated by 
the Gumti. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881; was 
11'9 square miles, of which 8*0 were cultivated, 0*6 cultivable, and 3*3 barren; 
the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay¬ 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 9,674; or, with local 
rates and cesses (excluding patwdria), Es. 10,742. The amount of rent 
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including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 18,918. Population (1881) 
7,919 (3,924 females) living in 30 villages. See further under Benabbs 

TABS flu 

Sultanipur.—The chief place in parganah Sult&nipur of the sadr tahsil; 
is situated near the Gdmti, a mile west of the Benares and NiySr unmetalled 
road, and about 14 miles due north of the civil station of Benares. Latitude 
25°-33'-ll"; longitude 83°-03'-42". Population (1881) 561 (295 females), 
consisting principally of Ahfrs and Raghubansi Bfljpnts. 

T^i.—Village in parganah Pandraha sadr tahsil; distant 14 miles 
north-west from Benares civil station. Latitude 25°-28'-47'''; longitude 
82°-47'-08'’'. Population (1881) 526 (281 females), for the most part Kalwdrs 
and Bisen Rfijputs. The name is stated to be a derivative of TAreshar or 
TArakeshar, there having been a shrine of MahAdeo TArakesvara there from time 
immemorial. There are two divisions of TAri, one TAri bAzAr, and the other 
TAri village. The latter is stated to have been founded by Bhagel SAh, a 
Bisen RAjput, 200 years ago. Fifty years after this, one KAzi Zahdr Muhammad, 
the dmil of the Dehli emperor, built a fort here, and founded the bAzAr apart 
from the village. It contains few temples, among them that of MahAdeo 
(TArakeshar), three mosques, and one imdmbird. There are markets held every 
Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, at which corn, country cloths, cotton, and 
string are bought and sold. Sugar is manufactured in some quantity. 
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PREFACE TO MIRZAPUR 


In 1871-73 a few materials, in the shape of answers to 
printed queries, were deposited in the Mirzapur Gazetteer file, and 
there remained, untouched and unadded to, until the compiler of 
the present notice undertook the task of preparing them for the 
press. He reports that the collected materials turned out of 
slight value, and that he had to relj on his own inquiries for most 
of the facts. In the case of a district so little known as Mirzapur, 
much of it wild hill-country, sparsely-populated, and inaccessible 
to wheeled traffic, where, moreover, until quite recently no survey 
worthy of the name had taken place, it was a task of almost insur¬ 
mountable difficulty to obtain accurate information, or, in some 
cases, any information at all. That Mr. Jackson should have 
succeeded so well in the very short time he had to do the work in, 
is sufficient proof of the zeal with which he undertook the task 
and the persistence with which he carried it through. He was, 
unfortunately, compelled to take leave to England in January, 
1883, before Part lY. had been all compiled; but be left behind 
him ample notes and references to authorities which enabled the 
work to be finished in his absence. Acknowledgments are due to 
Mr. A. Cadell, C.S., a former Collector of Mirzapur, for his kindness 
in revising the proofs and putting right many matters of error that 
had slipt in. The excellent map prefixed was prepared especially 
for this volume by Colonel Anderson, B.S.C., Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of the Mirzapur Revenue Survey, and merits the warmest 
acknowledgment. 

Naini Tag ; 

The 1th August^ 1883. 


F. H. F. 
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History ... 


ih. 
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Boundaries, areas, &c. 


PART t 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

MibzAPUR/ the most southern district of the Benares Division, lies betWeeti 
23® 62' and 25® 32' of north latitude and 82"^ 10' 
and 83® 36' of east longitude.® It is bounded on the 
north by tho adjacent districts of Jaunpur and Benares, with which in the ear¬ 
lier days of the Company’s rule it formed one aclrninistrafcion ; on the east by 
the Bengal districts of Slifih&bad and Lohtxrdagii; on the soutli by the tributary 
state of Sargiija; atid on tho west by Allahabad and the territories of tho 
Kewah State. The district has no natural boundaries, the only part where the 
Ganges forms the boundary being for ahuut eight miles on the north between 
the Chunar and Benares tahsils. Tho adjoining sub-divisions of surrounding 
districts or states are, in Jaunpur, tahsils Machhlishahr fparganah Ghiswa) and 
Maridhu; in Benares, tab m'Is Beaanis (pnrganahs Pandraha, Kaswar, Dohiit 
Amdnat), and Chandauli (parganahs Ualhiipur, Dhus and Majhwur); in Shdli- 
abad, the sub-divisions of Bhabluia and Hasserdin (parganah Ohainpur); in 
LohArdagAtho sub-division of Paldman (parganahs Bilatuija and Nagar Untari); 
in the native stato of Snrgdja, tho tappas of Tatapani and ilainkola; in tho llowab 
state, tho ildkae of Saidpur or Ilalf-Singrauli and Bardhi; and in Allahabad, 
tahsils Meja (parganah Khairagarh) and Hamlia (pargaiiahs KiwAi and Mah). 

The total returned at 5,323*3 sqtiaro miles. It is thus, next 

to Kumaun and Qarhwid, tho largest district of tho North-Wostern Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh, and more than five times as large ns tho neighbouring 
district of Benares; but much of tho vast area included in its bonndaries is an 
inhospitable region of rocks and hills, which supperts but a thinly scattered 
population, and'yields^ whero cultivated at all, but scanty crops of the hardier 
sorts of grain. Of tho total area an approximate estimate,’* which, under the 
imperfect survey conditions of the south of the district, is all that can be given, 
shows about 1,576*1 sqtiaro miles as cultivated, 817*2 as culturable waste, and the 
remainder, 2,830*0, as useless for agricultural purposes. Tho greatest length 

^ Tho fliHtxict memoir anil tho greater imrt of the Gazetteer notices were compiled by 
Mr W. Grierson Juokfton, B.O.s,, while Deputy Suporintoudent of the Benares Family Domains, 
in May— November, Mr. Jackson acknowledges his oblipjaiions to the valuable notr‘B left 

by Messrs. Charles Kobotl.sou, A* 0. Tupp, lU O Cowylicaro, and other oBlcers; to the Farijranuh 
Bctilcment Heports of 1840^47 by U Robe ta, Wynyanl, and Haikes; to Major 

Btewart'a lUmhUn in South Mtrzupu*'; to Mr. Modlieott's Mejn^irandum on the (Mdo 0 
0 f the Mirzapur didtrki*, and to other authorities mutilioned hi the te.vt or footnotes. 

^More exactly (but still liable to slight correction for scoomD), these are N. 

oiqO Jilt t 

latitude and longitude. (Note by Coloutd 1^ C. Anderson, Deputy Superin- 

tenident, Mirzapur Diatriot Survey.) ^ Erom a statonuuit comphed in the olUco of th«f 

Director of Agriculture and Coinmcree, dated Cist August, laSh 
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of the district is about 12o miles and the greatest breadth approximately 
90. The total population in 1881 was 1,136,796 (inclusive of 151 tra¬ 
vellers), which gives an average density of 217*6 persons to the square 
mile. The population is, however, very unevenly distributed, portions of the 
north^of the district supporting as many as 800 souls to the square mile, while 
the extreme south scarcely counts 70 in the same area. Further particulars 
of area and population will be given in Part III. 

For the purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district. 
Administrative sub-divi- excluding the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares, is divided into three tahsils, wuth head¬ 
quarters at Mirzapur, Chunar, and Eobertsganj. (1) The Mirzapur tahsfi 
includes only the single parganah of Kaatit; but for all practical purposes the 
parganah organization is obsolete, and reference is always made to the smaller 
divisions, variously called tappas or taluhas. These are Chaur^i, Chhianave, 
and Upraudh south of the Ganges, and Kon and Majhwa on the northern bank. 
The two last are comparatively recent additions, Kon having been formerly a 
tappa of parganah Bhadohi, and Majhwa a taluka of the Benares parganah of 
KasTvar* (2) The Chunar tahsil includes the wild and rugged taluka of Saktis- 
garh, formerly a part of parganah Kantit, and, in addition, parganahs Haveli 
Chunar, Bhagwat, Ahraura, and Bhiiilij south of the Ganges, and the small, but 
fertile, parganah of Karyat-Sikhar to the north of the river, (3) The tahsil of 
Eobertsganj embraces the whole south of the district, with the exception of the 
tappa or parganah (for the designation varies) of Dudhi, which is a Government 
{khds) estate administered by a manager {saisdwal) and not included forrevenue 
purposes in any tahsil. The parganahs are Bijaigarh and Barhar to the north 
of the Son, and Agori and Singraulito the south of that river. The whole area 
of this enormous tahsil exceeds 2,500 square miles, and is therefore larger than 
the majority of the districts in these provinces. 

The portion of the Family Domains included in the Mirzapur district com¬ 
prises the rich and densely-peopled parganah of Bhadohi, occupying almost the 
whole of the country between the Ganges and the Jaunpur boundary, and Eera 
Mangraur, which, with the exception of its northern portion, is a mnss of jun¬ 
gle-clad hills, lying between the rest of the district and the boundary of Shah- 
abad, from which it is separated by the unholy waters of the Karmnasa. The 
present divisions of the district are in great part modernj and have been 
settled with a view to administrative convenience, and without much regard 
to ancient territorial arrangements. The following synopsis will exhibit in a 
convenient Jform the various sub-divisions, their equivalents at the time of the 
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compilation of the Ain-i-AJibari, -with their modem land-revenue, area, popula¬ 
tion, and the jurisdiction, civil and criminal, within which they lie:— 
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T. Upraudh,’^ 

M. Kantit (S. & 

65,926 
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89,146 
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Ditto 


Ditto M. 

78,897 
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72,345 
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Ditto 


to Kon 





Bitidhachal, 

MgJinj. 
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M. Bhadohi <S. 
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36 
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26,749 
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Tal. MajhwaJ 
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43 
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3,20,198 
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1 
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3i,^Chun6r 
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P. Bhagwat, 

M.HanTva(S, & 
D. Chutnir.) 

38,282 
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57,485 
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Ditto. 
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P. Ahraura» 

M. Ahirw/trfh 

16,949 

74 
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21,360 

Ahraura. 


Ditto 


(S. & D. Chu. 
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Talo Saktis- 

M. Kantit (S. & 

13,918 
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16,828 

Chunar, 


Ditto 


garh. 

D. Iiaiutbas.) 



Ghortiwttl, 


• •• 

P. Chunar ... 

M. Chmiiir (S. 

64,219 

47 
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37,013 

Ohunir, 


^ Ditto 


P. BhiiiU ... 

& D. Chunfir ) 






M. BhCiiU (S. & 
D. Chunar.) 

1,05,564 

87 

266 

68,836 

Ahraura. 




Tahsti total 

•• 
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2,86,407 

569 

64 

182,664 

... 



* is ^ suMivision of a parg'anah; taluka is merely a largo estate. * Mahdl in 

the is used as eq.iuralont iopargamik —tho latter moaning etymologically tax-paying land. 
The use of mahdl to mean a separate estate is modern. » T,«tapi)ai Tal.»taliikaj J*. « 

parganah; S.-suba; U.«dastarj Sark.wsarkar. 
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--Bobertg- 

gaoj. 


iP, Barhar 


■\ » © 
g*®j2 

^ 5 43 'O ^ 

I *5 S fi fT-( fan 


.. P. Bijaigarh, ! f ^ g 'g S> J 

I p ffl W rl 

• P. Agori ... --gg^SJ 
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TahsU total «. 


6^554 2,632 


76,699 ShahganJ, 
Ghorawai, 
Bobertsganj, 

47,962 EoberisganJ, 
PannoganJ. 

32,7 23 Kon, Chopan 
69,944 Ehairwa^ 
_Dddhi. 

226^18 


4.—Pamily Do-|P.Bhadolii... M. Bhadohi(D 1,78,199 391 384 283,027 /Bbadohi,Kg. i 

“aiiis. Bhadohi & S. Gopfgani. ! 

j KhSbas.) Katbi, Su- [ 

I riSawaii i 

Ditto ,•* P. KeraMan- M, Mfingraur 473 576 67,451 Chakia. ' 1 

granr. | (S. Behar & 

I Sark Rohtas.) 


Tahsil total ...i 


1,73,199 866 320 860,478 


District total, 


8 , 43,358 6,223 192 1 , 136,6431 


The detailed history of these sub-divisions may be postponed to the third 
Changes in those sub- notice, but it seems desirable to sketch 

diTisions. briefly the changes they have undergone 

since the time of Akbar, and this course will be iu conformity with that 
^adopted for other district memoirs. Under the administration initiated by 
Akbar and his ministers, such portions of the district as were brought within 
the reach of the imperial tax-gatherers were included in the subas® of Allah¬ 
abad and Behar and the sarkars of Allahabad, Benares, Chunar and RohtfiSr 
The Benares and Chunar sarkars each comprised a single dastiir^ of the 
same name, while of sarkar Allahabad there were in this district portions 
of two dasturs, those of Allahabad and Bhadohi. 

^161 travellers must be added to make up tbe total in census tables. ^ * Tbk term^ is 

.sometimes rendered province/* and sarkar “prefecture/^ but there is no exact English 
e€[ul 7 alent for them. The title of Sabaddr^ or lord of the Subd^ is long subseijaent to A hbar s 
time, the only designation of the Emperor’s Ticeroy in each 5iS6a being SipihsildT (Ctom- 
’mahder). FJ&Snppl.>GlMs,I., 201. SAnp/ice, "district.’* 


Mimpnr. Mtopnr. 
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The portions of the present district that were included, in 1596, in the 
sarkdr of Allahabad {Ildhdhds), were the large parganah of Bhadohi with tappa 
Kon and the four tappas—Upraudh, Chhi&nave, Ohaurdsi and Saktisgarh—of 
parganah Kantit; in the Benares sarkdr we find the Majhwa taluka; and in 
Chundr sarkdr the parganahs Bhagwat {Hanvja)^ Chunar, Ahraura {AUiT%odrd\ 
Karydt Sikhar {Karydt in dh) and Bhiilli. The southern parganahs of 
Bobertsganj tahsil cannot be traced in the Ain-i-Akhari^ but, if the tracts 
bearing their names were known to Akbar's revenue system, they were perhaps 
included in the sarkar of Bhatgliora. This sarkdr is also called simply Ghora, 
and from the omission of the names of its rnahals’- Sir Henry Elliot con¬ 
cluded that it was almost entirely unknown. The problematical restoration 
of this sarkdr in Sir Henry Elliot’s map would not bring it very near to tho 
Mirxapur district, but in his article on Ghora ho presumes that it included the 
greater part of the Rewah territory, which is conterminous with south Mirza- 
pur. Bhat Gliora {Bhat'h Ghora) is identified by Mr. BlQchmann, in his 
translation of the Ain^ with BdnJa-Rowah,^ but from another passage in 
the same work tho southern limit of this sarkdr must have extended to the 
neighbourhood of Jabulptir (Gadha-Katangah).® 

But even with regard to tbe parganahs which we can identify with six¬ 
teenth-century sub-divisions, it is doubtful how far their present areas were 
knowm in Akbar’s time. Kantit'^ was a much smaller parganah than it after¬ 
wards became, and a great part of tappas Upraudh, Ohaurasi, and Saktisgarh 
was apparently unknown. The rovonuo of Kantit is stated in the Ain as 
850,555 ddms (Rs. 21,414), while Bhadohi furnished 3,060,918 dims 
(Bs. 91,523). Snktisgarh was previously called Kolana in consequence of the 
residence of Kols in thivS neighbourhood, and it w’'as not till RSja Sakat Sinh 
of Kantit destroyed their ^stronghold and built Sakttsgarh on its site, that the 
tappa obtained its now name. Similarly, wo find a Kol Asia (Kolah in the Ain) 
as a parganah of Jaunpur sarkar. Ohaur&i, it should be noted, is the name 
originally of 84 villages constituting a sub-division of a parganah. Sir Henry 
Elliot has discovered similar sub-divisions bearing this name in many districts 
of these provinces. Tod suggests that they are tantamount to Saxon Hundreds, 

^ Although names ate omitted the number (39) of its mahdis indicates that it was of consi¬ 
derable extent. It is recorded that it furmshed 4,3i)4 caviUry, 200 elephants, and 37,000 
Infantry, Gladwin's IL, p. 205. ® BlocUmann's p. 366. » Ibid.^ p. 367. 

Kantit is said to bo derived from the famous Baja Kara, who performed a Uraih or pilgrimage 
to Rim Gayi, an island formed in the Ganges near Bindh&chal. 8ir Henry KlUot sees a possible 
reference to it in the of Bashid-ud-din, where Arak Tirat; is said to be distant 

lii parasangs from tbe famous tree of Bar&gi (BrUg, the modern Allahabad), See Dow song's 
Bluot, 166. In the Tdrikh^i-KMn Jahdn Lodi Kantit is referred to as a dependency of Banna. 
It had a r&ja of its own, Bax Bhid, whom Sikandar Lodi confirmed in possession (about 160a 
A. D). Ibid,, V,, 96 
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but the numerical division was much more complete in the case of Chauiisis 
than in that of Hundreds, for Sir Henry Elliot believed that in every case 
local tradition would be able to point out the 84 villages originally constituting 
the Ohaurasi, even if it had dwindled down to 10 or 12 villages-^ Tappa Eon 
originally formed part of Bhadohi, and was detached from it and added to 
Eantit after the compilation of the the occasion for the transfer being the 
gift of the tract as a dower with the daughter of the Maunas raja, when she 
married Sakat Sinh, raja of Kantit.® Chhianave has in all probability a similar 
origin to that of Ohaurasi, as the name was doubtless applied to the tract from 
the real or assumed existence of 96 villages, the property of a single clan, 

Majhwa is the name of a taluka originally included in Kaswar, but now 
reckoned as part of parganah Kantit. Earyat Sikhar has taken the place of 
Karyat in rd-i ab or villages on this side (i <?., north of) the Ganges, Bhagwat 
is the modern name of the old Hanwa or Hanoi mahal,® which, previous to 
the Gautam. invasion and conquest, was held by Jamiat Khan Gaharwir, whose 
defence of the fort of Padta is a favorite theme with the people. The name 
Hanwa appears to have been extinct even in Jamiat Khan’s time.'^ Ahirwara, 
the original form of the modern corruption Ahraura, implies a settlement of 
Ahir landowners. There is one parganah, Kera ilangraur (simply ilangraur 
in the which belonged to the suba of Behar and sarkar of Rohtas in the 
time of Akbar’s revenue reforms. It is now sub-divided into Kera Mangraur 
and the taluka Naugarh. 

We have no such sure guide to the constitution of the district during the 
later empire as we have for the period to which the revenue register (taksim 
^ma) of the Ain refers, and we can only gather imperfect glimpses of it ia 
the Muhammadan histories. Thus we read in the Ahwdl4-S4bajdt (account 
of the Subas), a highly interesting memorial of the state of India before the 
final disruption of the empire,” that a new sarkar, Tarhdr, wos in existence at 
the time of its compilation, containing nine mahals; and it appears to have 
included part of the old Uhunar sarkar. Sir Henry Elliot thinks this sarkar 
must have sometimes changed its boundaries. In 1775, we find the sarkar of 
Chunar had developed into a large tract of country, straggling from Zamaniah 
in Ghazipur to Singrauli, and including all the present district of Benares 
to the south of the Ganges and most of the present district of Mirzapur. The 
rest of Mirzapur was then in the sarkar of Tarhar, just mentioned, but 

» See an interesting account of the prevalence of the numbers 84 and 360 in Supp Gl^s„ 
H 47-78 ^ Suppl. Gloss., II., 106. ®It Is omitted from most copies of the 

Wahably because it was held rent-free. Gladwin's translation omits both Hanwa and Narwan. 
f Sup pi. Gloss., 11., lid. 
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Kantit was the only part of it that then belonged to the " Benares Pro- 
Tince.” 

The sub-divisions of the four sarkdrs—Benares; Ghtizipur, Chunfir and 
Jaunpur—that constituted the Benares province at the time when direct 
relations began to be established between the East India Company and Upper 
India, or from 1775-90, are nowhere exactly recorded, for so many talukas 
and tappas of indeBnite limits were marked off from their proper parganahs 
out of consideration for the Benares Rfija and other jdgirddrs, that the list 
of revenue sub-divisions in Mr. Duncan’s report on the general settlement 
of 1790 does not suffice to enable us to re-align them with absolute certainty. 
Nearly all the present names, however, are found, and it is only in the 
apportionment of their limits that we must fool doubt. 

It is not till 1830 that wc find Miraapur with a separate revenue juris¬ 
diction of its own; until that year it had been included in Benares. Miraapur 
was then, however, placed under a local “ collector of ctistoms,” the following 
being the subdivisions assigned to the new colloctorate:—tappas Ohaurdsi, 
Ohhidnave, Upraudh, Kon, and Saktisgarh of parganah Kantit (sarkar Tarh&r) 
and seven other parganahs, Bhagwat, Ahraura, Bhiiili, Havoli Ohundr, Kary&t 
Sikhar, Agori-Barhar, and Bijaigarh,* For a time Bhadohi, Kon, and Majhwa 
were restored to Benares on the protest of the rlija, but wore afterwards re¬ 
annexed to Mirzapur. Kera Mangraur and Singrauli were subsequently added. 
It was while the Mirzapur parganahs were still part and parcel of Benares, that 
the vast accessions of territory that make up south Mirzapur wore acquired. 
The history of these acquisitions belongs to the general district history, and it 
is only necessary here to note the fact that, in 1738, Balwant Sinh, the first 
rfija of Benares, received charge of the three sarkfirs of Benares, Chunfir, 
and Jaunpur, much diminished from their dimensions in the time of Akbar, 
They came into Balwant Sink’s hands after the expulsion of his master 
and former patron, Rustam AH, and he lived to add enormously to their 
area before his death in 1770. The additions be made consisted of parganahs 
Bhadohi and Kantit from Allahabad sarkdr ; Kera Mangraur, Bijaigarh and 
Agori-Barhar (formerly in the sarkar of Rohtds) from Shahabad ; and 
the twenty parganahs of Ghdzipur. Bhadohi was taken by him in 1748, 
’during the absence of the Viceroy of Oudh, Safdar Jang, at Dehli, at the time 
of the invasion of Ahmad Shdh ; in 1752 he acquired the forts of Bijaigarh, 
Batita, Latifpur and Agori; in 1764 he annexed Kera Mangraur; and in 1758 

‘Commissioner, Benares, to Collector, Bonaros, S9tli August, 1S32. Collector to Board, sth 
December, 1829, : 
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he annexed Kantit, then under the ndzim of Allahabad, expelling the lAja from 
his estates.^ Singrauli had been a dependency of the i-ajas of Agori Barhar, but 
in 1750^ the raja of Singrauli, Fakir Sah, was practically independent After 
the conquest of Agori Barhar, Balwant Sinh exacted tribute from Fakir Sah and 
assumed the rights of a feudatory lord: but, when the general settlement was 
made in 1790, Singrauli was settled with the Kharwar chief, Rudr Sah, who 
was declared to be independent of the Agori Barhar raja. The question, how¬ 
ever, may be debated whether the eastern tappas of Singrauli came into 
British possession along with the other estates of the Benares raja, on the 
cession of sovereignty made, in 1775, by the Nawab Wazir (Asaf-ud-daula), or 
whether they did not accede to British territory along with Behar, in 1765, or 
ten years earlier.^ These eastern tappas (that is, east of the Bichhi river) are 
sometimes styled the Diidhi parganah, to distinguish them from Singrauli 
proper; but are also variously called Taufir Singrauli, East Singrauli or 
Bichbipar, The separate tappas are four: tappa Piilwa, tappa Diidhi, tappa 
Gonda Bajia, and tappa Barba. They all escaped from assessment in 1792, but 
the rest of Singrauli was permanently settled in that year. , 

There has been no change of territorial limits‘s in Mirzapur since 1833, 
when the revenue and judicial administrations were made to coincide through¬ 
out the Benares province. Tahsildari divisions were recognized under r&ja 
Balwant Sinh’s rule, and the system of farming the revenues by what are 
called dahyak^ tahsildars, or ofScials who were remunerated by a commission on 
their collections, was retained until the expiry of their engagements (sanads) 
in 1809. 

A list of the parganahs and tahsildars of the province of Benares submitted 
to the Board in 1801 shows that every parganah and tappa with few exceptions 
had a separate tahsilddr.^ They do not appear to have resided within the 
limits of their tahsildaris, and frequent injunctions were issued to obtain this 
object. In ISOi, it was resolved to abolish the oflSce of tahsildar in the Bena¬ 
res province at the expiration of the current fasli yearbut it is evident, 
from the wording of the orders of government, that this sweeping measure 
referred only to the ofiSce as then understood, and it was contemplated to 
appoint tahsildars on sahirms wherever there would be inconvenience from the 
payment of revenue direct into the treasury. 

1 Oldham ; Ghdzipur Memoir,!.^ 100—6. ®Thej apparently formed a debateable land 

between the Benares and Bebar provinces. ^ tfnless a rectification of boundaries with 

Satguja and Nagar Untari, made in 1850, be accounted such. ^ Called dnh-yak from an 

allowance of 10 per cent. ft>r the expenses of collection and the maintenance of a police force 
(except in the towns) for their jurisdictions. ® Unpublished vol. of Duncan Becoxds, 

p. 449. 

2 
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^In 1809 tahsildaris, in the modern sense of the word) were established for 
tappas Chaurdsi, Upraudh, Chhidnave, Saktisgarh and parganah Bhagwat at 
• ChatoXsi and for parganahs Agori Barhar and Bijaigarh at Kusancha (a 
’ village in the latter parganah). No tahsild&rs were appointed for the rest of the 
district as it then stood, hut a list is given of the parganahs, tappas and 
estates constituted huz'&r tahsil —that is, in which payment of the revenue 
■ was required to be made at the head-quarters treasury.^ This would then of 
‘Course he Benares, as Mirzapur had not yet been constituted a separate 
‘ district. 

The former of the two tahsils created in 1809 corresponded to a great 
extent with the present Mirzapur tahsiL Saktisgarh and Bhagwat have been 
transferred from it and Kon and Majhwa added. The tahsil which had its 
head-quarters, in 1809, at Knsancha is now, with the addition of Singrauli 
and the Pddhi parganah, the Robortsganj tahsil. It was known intermediately 
as the ShShganj tahsil, but adopted its present name, about 185*1', from that 
of its head-quarters, which were then, or shortly before, changed to Roberts- 
ganj. That place itself took its name from Mr. W. Roberts,^ a deputy collec¬ 
tor (and afterwards collector) of Mirzapur, deputed, in 1847, as settlement 
officer to settle the Singrauli parganah. The remaining parganahs and tappas 
that were left huzdr tahsil in 1809 are divided between the Chundr tahsil, 
constituted in 1846, and the Family Domains. 

The revenue and criminal administration is in the hands of a magistrate- 
collector, who has usually two covenanted assistants. 
District staff. besides a deputy and the throe tahsilddrs. The chief 

civil authority is the district judge, who is also judge of session and a court of 
appeal in criminal matters. Subordinate to him are a sub-judge, with the 
powers also of a small cause court, and a munsif—both of whose jurisdictions 
.extend over the whole of the district north of the Kaimdrs. 

The wilder country south of the Kaimdrs forms a separate non-regula¬ 
tion administrative area in civil and revenue matters.^ Much of the legisla¬ 
tion of recent years has not been extended to this tract. The collector 
of Mirzapur and his covenanted assistants are ax-officio assistant commissioners, 
and the tahsild&r of Robortsganj exercises the powers of an extra assistant 
commissioner for the trial of civil and revenue cases. 

The portions of the Benares Family Domains included in Mirzapur form 
an integral part of the district in criminal matters, being made into a suh- 

tabsHdilr seems, however, to have resided at Mirsfipur. * /AiV, p. 407. s^ftorwards 
a judge ol the old Sadr Court at Agra. ■* Technically it is said to be scheduled under 

Act XIV. 1374.** 
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divisional charge, the duties of which are always undertaken by the deputy 
superintendent. In revenue matters entirely, and partially as to civil jurisdic¬ 
tion, the domains are separate from the rest of the district. The Mahdr^ja of 
Benares, under circumstances which will be subsequently noticed (see Bhahohi) 
is allowed to exercise a certain gfuoai-independent jurisdiction within his 
estate. He is himself nominally collector, and is permitted to delegate his 
powers to two native revenue officers whom he himself appoints. Alt civil 
•cases also, in which land or any interest in land is at stake, are tried in a 
separate civil court sitting at Konrh, and presided over by an officer styled the 
principal sadr amin, appointed by the Maharaja with the sanction of the 
superintendent. There are also three tahsildfc who exercise a subordinate 
revenue jurisdiction. The commissioner of Benares is eayofficio superintendent 
of the domains; bat most of his powers are delegated to the deputy siqierin- 
tendent, a covenanted officer who resides at Mirzapnr, and sits as a court of 
appeal and supervision for the whole of the domains. Both the statute and 
oustomary law in the domains are widely different from those obtaining in tha 
i^st of the North-Western Provinces and many enactments elsewhere obsolete 
still survive there. These, however, are about to be superseded by new rules.. 

The remaining district officers are the civil surgeon, who also has adminis¬ 
trative charge of the district jail, the district engineer, the district superin¬ 
tendent of police, the assistant sub-deputy opium agent, the deputy inspector 
of schools, (who has also charge of the schools of the Benares district, and the- 
post-master. 

The physical aspect of Mirzapur presents a variety which is as pleasing, as 
Physical features: see- is surprising, to an eye accustomed only to the dead 
“cry. level of monotonous fertility, or the grey expanse of 

iUsaT, which eotohine to form the landscape in an ordinary Upper Indian district. 

The country falls naturally into three great physical divisions, sharply 
Three great natural demarcated one from the other, and of widely differing 
girisiona. characteristics. These are, passing from north to south: 

(1) the great alluvial plain which skirts the Ganges on either bank, and 
reaches from the northern boundary southward to the abrupt scarp of the 
low flat-topped line of hills, into which the range of the Vindhyas here sub¬ 
sides ; (2) the central tableland, stretching from the summit of the Vindhyan 
searp away down thirty miles or more to the Kaimur range,, and the valley of 
the river Son; and (3) the wilderness of hill and valley, jungle and forest 
ravine and cragj with here and there bill-encircled alluvial basins, which make 
up south Mirzapur. 
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The Ganges valley is divided by the river into two unequal parts. The 

(0 Gmiges valley, north comprises tbe pargauah of Bhadohi, 

the adjacent tappa and taluka of Kon and Majhwa, 
and the small parganah of Karyat-Sikhar. It is about 40 miles in extreme 
length from east to west by about 20 from north to south, or about 500 square 
miles in extent. The aspect is the familiar one of the Indian plains. No eleva¬ 
tion more considerable than the high bank of a forgotten river-bed, the crum¬ 
bling rampart of an ancient earth-work, or the crest {hhUa) of a village tank 
breaks the line of the horizon, and no considerable streams nre found to give 
variety to the scene. But to the practical eye of tho cultivator the land is 
good, and in favorable seasons tho crops of all kinds are among the best in 
the country. 

South of the Ganges, tho same plain extends for nearly sixty miles—tbe 
wliolo breadth of il»o district. Its total area may be 
computed at nearly (lOO s(piaro miles; but it varies 
greatly in extent from north to south. Irx some places, as at Chuniir and 
Bindhachal, tho hills advance to the very bank <)!’ the river, while in others tho 
scarp is ten miles anil more away. Tho land is similar, though somewhat 
inferior, to that of tho northern portion ; but, owing to the existence of many 
streams,—whoso short courses, thougli dry throughout the greater part of the 
year, bring dowui from the hills a rushing torrent a.fter every heavy fall of 
rain,—a good deal more is cut up into ravines, and thus rendered difficult or 
impossible for tho plough. Cumineneing from tho east, tbe plain iiicludes the 
northern portions of tappa Chhianave, with its broad expanne of rich alluvial 
(khddur) lands, and of Ohaunlsi, where the richness of tho cereal crops is pro¬ 
verbial among the people. It tlien narrows to a mero strip under tho hills of 
Saktisgarh and tho rock of Chumtr. Once past this ba.rrior, tho plain broadens 
out and the hills recede, till they are only dimly visible tVom tho river and at 
last fade out of sight altogether, leaving a broad plain of varying fertility, 
comprising lands such as the lowlands (khwfar) below Ohunfir, and the rice 
lands of BhuUi ami tho nori.heru lurif of Kora Mangratir, which are among 
tho most productive in the district *, while, olsewhero, a thin and sandy soil is 
tortured into a labyrinth of ravines and ridges of nodular limestone (kankar), 
which render cultivation extremely difficult and precarious in its restdts. 

Tho next division is the central or Vitjdhyan plateau. This is some 70 
( 2 ) Centna or Viudhyan niiles from Cast to west, ami varies from twenty to 
plateau. thirty in witlth from north to south, and contains an 

area of from 1,700 to 1,800 square miles. It includes tho whole country 
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between tbe Vindhyas and the Kaimtirs. The southern boundary is formed 
by that range, which, in the western portion, rises from 1,000 to 1,200 feet 
about the plain; then, after sinking to a series of inconsiderable hills in 
the centre,—where the plateau terminates in an abrupt precipice over-hang¬ 
ing the valley of the Son, it rises again, and, sweeping southward, culminates 
in the great crag of Mangeswar, the fort-crowned rock of Bijaigarh, and 
the Bagdharua peak above Urgarh. It thence trends away eastward, with 
gradually diminishing height, to the boundary of the district. The eastern 
portion of the plateau comprises the southern half of the parganah of Eera 
Mcingraur, the revenue-free {Ukhirdj) estate of the Maharaja of Benares, 
which is set apart as a vast preserve for deer and large game shooting. 
This tract, which is known as taluka Naugarh, although it may be generally 
described as 'a table-land extending betw'een two parallel ranges of hill/ is by no 
means regular in its surface; but is intersected everywhere by low wooded 
ridges, with intervening valleys watered by hill torrents, which find their way, 
some to the Karmnasa, some to the Chandraprabha,aDdso to the plains and the 
Ganges beyond. The whole taluka, in extent nearly 300 square miles, is a vast 
forest with here and there a few clearings, each containing one or more villages 
interspersed at wide intervals over its surface. The higher parts abound with 
deer of many kinds; while the sal jungles, which skirt the streams and fill the 
valleys, form a well-known cover for greater game. The scenery in this tract 
is among the wildest and most beautiful in the district. The tract called the 
Daman-i-koh, where the hills meet the plains, is specially picturesque. The 
Eaimnnsa reaches the plain by a number of successive leaps, of greater or less 
elevation, including two falls known as the Deodari and the Chhanpathar, 
which from their superior height and beauty are worthy of special notice. 
The lesser stream of the Chandraprabha leaves the plateau at the Purwadari, 
by a single leap of 400 feet in height, in the midst of an amphitheatre of rock, 
crowned by the ruins of an ancient fastness of the Gaharwars, once the lords of 
the whole country round. Hence the stream passes, by a gloomy and precipitous 
gorge seven miles in length, to the open country beyond. The walls of this 
chasm, level with the plateau at their summit, and with the plains below, are 
nowhere capable of ascent, and, while the falls and rapids of the Earmn^sa 
hear off the palm for beauty and variety of scenery, the gorge of the Chandra- 
prahha has a stern grandeur of its own, which amply repays the toilsome 
inarches by w’hich it is reached. 

Passing westward, along the northern face of the plateau, we come to the 
Sukrit pass above Ahraura, which has long been the chief outlet for the traffic 
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in grain and jungle-produce from the south. The ruins of the fortress of 
Latffpur, with its outposts at the foot of the pass, attest its former strategic 
importance. Beyond this are the jungles and preserves, which are well known 
to the sportsman as Saktisgarh, Imilia Ban, and the Jungle Mahals. These, 
which are chiefly the property of the r6ja of Kantit, present, on a smaller 
scale, a copy of the scenery of taluka Naugarh. Further west still, in the 
south of tappa Chaurdsi and the northern portions of Upraudh, the forest 
gives way, first to scrub jungle, and then to an open and undulating plain 
formed of rock, thinly covered with a stiflf red ferruginous clay, and in 
parts, with a gravel closely resembling laterite. Little cultivation is possible 
here, and such tracts as have been brought under the plough give only 
crops of kodoyi, a small millet (paspalum frumentaceam) In the complete 
absence of irrigation wells, the^ crops are entirely dependent upon the 
rainfall, and the same patch is seldom tilled more than once in three 
years. 

Turning southwards, along tho Deccan (Dukhan) road, the country is seen 
to descend, with a gentle south-westerly slope towards tho river Belan, and with 
a gradually increasing fertility, marked by the change of crops, from kodon to 
linseed and $esam%m, and, further on, to cereals and pulses, including even, ia 
some limited areas, rice. Beyond the Bolan there is another rise, and a corres¬ 
ponding falling off in fertility, sacceede<l by a long slope of tolerably produc¬ 
tive country, extending to the base of the Kaimtirs- 

Here, turning eastward, again, we find a remarkable tract of fertile 
country, formed by a narrow strip, roughly parallel to tho Kaimiirs, and stretch¬ 
ing from the Allahabad boundary—by Hallia Kundia and Ghor4wal, by Roberts- 
ganj and under Bijaigarh, and so—nearly to the eastern border of the district 
From the hills above, the limits of this tract are clearly marked by the numer¬ 
ous groves of well-grown trees which are dotted over its surface, contrasting 
strongly with the stunted scrub outside its limits. The western portion is, like 
tho rest of the elevated parts of the district, hampered by the difficulty of 
irrigation, the wells being mere shallow pits, collecting tho surface drainage 
only, and nowhere reaching tho permanent springs, which, if they exist at all, are , 
situated at an unknown depth below the subjacent rock. Eastward, however, 
and especially about Qhor&wal, the meeting of the two slopes gives rise to^ a 
water-logged tract of country, whore the water-level is so near the surface that 
irrigation with the lever-well (dhenkal) is possible, and is largely resorted to. 
Large quantities of rice are here grown, and even such highly cultivated crops 
as cane and poppy are found to succeed. 
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This is the last tract of culturable land in the plateau. Beyond, a short 
stretch of rock and jungle leads to the southern extremity, and the precipitous 
descent into the valley of the Son, The valley is reached by several more or 
less practicable passes, the finest and easiest of which is the Kewfii Ghat, 
above Markundi, on the Chunar-Sarguj^ road. The view from this pass is a 
very striking one, including in one coujp d'ceil the amphitheatre-like sweep of 
the southern scarp of the Kaimiirs—the valley lying like a map hundreds of 
feet below—and the forest-covered face of the southern hills beyond the river, 
with the time-bleached walls of the Agori fort at their foot. 

Beyond the Son, one enters at once upon a wilderness of parallel ridges 
of rocky hills, of no great height but exceedingly 
(3) Trans Son hi 1 tract, j impracticable, and clothed with forest, 

usually of a stunted and ill-grown description. These hills, with here and 
there a level patch or a valley-bottom under cultivation, cover the whole area, 
except the large basin of Singrauli, and the smaller similar area around 
Dudhi, where the alluvial soil renders extensive and permanent cultivation 
possible. The whole country south of the Son, however—1,700 square miles in 
extent—supports but 102,000 people, or about 60 souls to the square mile. 

The following are the principal Great Trigonometrical Survey stations in 
the district, with the latitude and longitude of each, and 
the height above mean sea-leveB :— 


Heights. 


Name 
of station. 

T^siU 

Farganah or 
tappa. 

Latitude. 

iKiDgitude, 

Height. 

Bagdhama... 

Bobertsganj ... 

Bijaigarh 

24® 32' 

83® S2' IS'' 14 

2,108 

B^ipur 

Benares Family 
Domains, 

Bhadohi 

25® IS' 32'^-49 

82® 19' 65^’18 

320'82 

Basoha ••• 

Ditto 


24® Sa' 69"-91 

83® 12' 1^*67 

1,»6S 

Gonda •» 

Bobertsganj ... 

Singrauli 

24® t' S5"-n 

83® 16' 40''*65 

1,828 

Jamaura 

Mirzapur ••• 

Dpraudh ••• 

24® SS' 44'-49 

82® 29' 31''*07 

723 

Katra •*. 

Ditto *•% 

Ditto 

24® SO' S0''-37 

82® 12' 9*^34 

1,360 

Kanddkot... 

Bobertsganj ... 

Barbar 

24® 87' Se^-SO 

83® 2' 37''*78 

3,446 

EoilLdlh 

Chnnar 

Bhagwat 

24® 54' 22"-50 

83® O' 42^-69 

1,037 

Tikor 

Mirzapur ••• 

Chbiinave 

26® 3' 63"-a7 

82® 21' 68-^17 

542 


^ Supplied hy Mr, J. B, N. Hennessey, M.A., Deputy Superintendent, G, X, S^ Dehra. 
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In addition to these the following data are available 


Ganges 


206*22 

Zero of Mirzapur gauge. 

G* T. be bench-mark, Mirza- 
pur. 

•279*21 

btone B. M. iuxhedded at foct of counterslope of 
platform Mirzapur Railway Station, 6i yards east 
of oast end of passetfuer station house aud six 
yards from inner l orner of ditto. 

Mirzapur Kail way Station 

«« • 

i STS'iH 

Level of rails, centre of railway station. 

Ditto 


28208 

Coping of pasMi‘iig(>r platform, exactly opposite 
centre of station house. 

Katka 

k*« 

276*91 

Stone B. M. iinboddod 10 feet east of ccutro of 
east end of police station. 

Grand Trunk Koad 


274*96 

Centre of road at Mainirajgam*. 

Chll 

• « * 

266*84 

Tt»p of second step ot large pa/t/m well in contra of 
Chll village, east side of road and just above the 
deseent to the Ganges* 

Gopfganj 

»•« 

282*73 

Centre of Grand Trunk Road, at its junction with 
branch road from Mirziipur. 

Mfidhopur 

1 

283-82 

Coping t.f basement, south-west corner of large 
sivdld north of road. 

Pcccan Road 

«•« 

607* 

Siinimit of 1st pass. 

■Vindhyus 


l,n«o 

Jiajnpur hill west of Saktisgarh* 

KaimCirs 


1,7b 9 

Dibfir hilU 

Di ttO ee. 

«»* 

K9:i6 

Mangt'swar hill. 

Ditto 


2,017 

Fori; of Bijaigarh. 


Geology, 


Mirzapur is tlie only district of tho North-Wostorn Provinces that is to as 
largo extent situated within tho rock-aroa of the 
potiinsula. Sevoiul of tho priuoipal I’ock series of 
India find very full representation so far as thoir lithological chiiractor is 
concerned, though there is hero, as froqucnliy olsewhoro in tho experience of 
Indian geology, a dearth of palroontological data. 

Commencing at tho base of tho series, wo have, first, a largo area of 
gneiss' south of tho Son; next, between tho gneiss 
and tho lower Viudhyau series, there is a large deve¬ 
lopment of slates and schivsts with other snboriliuato varieties of rock, and 

masses of probably coutouiporaneous trap, to which 
no definite name has yet boon atlaehod, but which are 
believed to be identical with tho Qwaliors or Bij4wars of Bundelkhand.® This 
series is well seen south of tho Son, in parganah Agori and tho adjacent country. 
Above these, and resting unconformably on their upturnod and contorted 

Lower Vindhyana. Vindhyan 

series. This series occupies, in Mirzapur, a narrow 

slip of country along both hanks of tho Sou, between the JCaimdr escarpment 

on one side,—beneath the sandstone of which its strata dip,—^and the last men- 

tioAed series and the gneissose rocks on the other. Tlio lower Vindhyans 

«ns account of this gneiss see Records, Geol. Surrey, Vol. V., part I., 

aud y pL vX,, 2 j^emoxrs, Geoiogxoal Surrey oi Indiai Vlls, 


Gneiss. 


Bij^lwar series. 
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Forcellaiiic beds. 


do not admit of any very great accurac}^ of classification. The sub-divisions 
are not constant over any considerable area, having in some places a tendency 
to die out, and in others to a lateral change in lithological character. As found 
in their eastern or Miraapur extremity, they consist of an alternation of beds 
of limestone, shales, and trappoid beds, resting upon a charswsteristic basal rook 
of conglomeritic and calcareous sand'^tone, which is seldom absent, although it 
shows great caprieiousness in both lithology and thickness. Among the middle 
members of the series are some peculiar shales, occurring in beds from two to 

three feet thick, of a greyish colour, and breaking with 
^ splintery fracture, to which the name ‘‘ Porcellanic” 
has been applied. These, and the interstratified trappoid rocks, have been 
referred conjecturally to an igneous origin ; but the better opinion appears to 
be that they are sedimentary deposits, made up of the dSris of granitoid 
gneiss and other crystalline rocks. The Bohtas limestone, with its peculiar 
flaky, tesselated shales, forms the top member of the series; it is not well 
exposed in Mirzapur. The lower Vindhyans probably underlie the whole 
of the Kaimiir plateau, and the Semri ” rocks of Bundelkhand have been 
with every appearance of certainty identified with their northern out-crop. 
They are, however, nowhere visible along the northern scarp in Mirzapur,. 
where the upper Vindhyans everywhere descend to, and are lost in, the 
Gangetic alluvium. The total thickness of the lower Vindhyans is uncertain, 
the most probable approximate estimate being about 2,000 feet. 

The upper Vindhyans rest with a very slight and doubtful unconformity 
upon the rocks of the lower series. They are com¬ 
posed of successive thick masses of sandstone, with 
alternations of shale, to the almost total exclusion of the calcareous element, 
there being only one limestone of importance. The lithological character is 
remarkably uniform, and the stratigraphy usually very simple. Three great 
divisions have been recognised in this series, and named (proceeding from 

below upwards) from the localities in which they are 
most characteristicaliy seen, the Kaimiir, the Rewah, 

and the Bundair groups. 

Of these, only the two lower are represented in this district. The Eai- 
mtir group forms the whole of the tableland of central 
Kaimur group. Mirzapur. An excellent section can be seen along the 

course of the Gh^gar, near the fort of Byaigarh, which gives its name to the 

shales here largely exposed. These shales are per¬ 
fectly black on the surface, and look exactly like 

a 


The upper Viadhyaus. 


Sub-divisions. 


Bijalgarh shalea. 
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EeTTah group. 


impure coal, for which indeed they were mistaken so late as 1837, when ati 
investigation on the part of Government settled their true character. Tlie 
^ ^ ^ sandstones are very irregularly and thickly stratified, 

the beds usually ranging from two to ten feet in thick* 
ness, hut sometimes occurring in masses of much greater depth without joint 
or bedding. There is a general dip inwards along the scarp, usually of about 
10® or 12®, the inclination seldom exceeding 20®, or being less than 5^. This, 
with the general hardness and massiveness of the rock, gives rise to numerous 
bold precipices and headlands, many of which, as at Bijaigarh and Chundr in 
this district, Rohtasgarh on the east, and Ajaigarh on the west, have been 
selected in past times as the sites of imposing, and once almost impregnable, 
fortifications. The total thickness of the Kaiiudr group at its greatest deve¬ 
lopment appears to be about 1,300 feet. 

The upper and lower divisions of the Eewah-group just touch this district 

^ - on its south-westein border, ranging from the Katra 

Eewan group. ^ ' o o 

pass on the Great Deccan Road to the Dibhor ghdt 
and the remarkable flat-topped Adaisar hill, which is the most eastern outlier 
of the series. 

The lower division of the Rewah group consists usually of a bed, known 
Xiower Eewahs lower Rewah sandstone, between two extensive 

series of shales; while the upper division is composed 
almost entirely of a sandstone very similar to the Kaimtir, but with a greater 
Upper Eewaljfl. tendency to false bedding. Sections of the lower Ro- 

^ wahs may be well seen in this district along the course 

of the Adh river, while the upper series is finely exposed at the Katra pass. 
The thickness of the series varies greatly in different parts of the area, partly 
from original conditions o-f deposition and partly from denudation. 

No trustworthy fossils have as yet been found in any part of the Vindhyan 
series. The age of the formation is thus a matter very 
diflScult of determination. This much, however, scorns 
certain, that the Vindhyans are anterior to the coal-bearing formations of 
India, which are the only other rocks to be mentioned iu this notice. The 
evidence of this consists in the discovery, in the conglomerate of the Talchir 
beds, of pebbles from the Vindhyans, a fact of which there seems no doubt.^ 

These coal-bearing beds are confined to a small area, of about twenty-five 
measures. square miles, in the north-west corner of Singrauli; 

there the gneiss is covered by strata of the Gondw&ni 
i Hemch. GcoJ. Sur., VII., 104 . 
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series, represented by the Tdlchir with its glacial boulder bed (well seen 
on the edges of the Singrauli basin), and the Damuda with its coal. The 
coal area of Singrauli is continuous with the north Rewah basin, the largest 
spread of the Gondwand rooks in India, of which it forms the north-eastern 
extremity. 

The whole remaining portion of the district is covered with a uniform 
alluvium of unknown depth, and presents no features 


Alluvium. 


of geological interest. 


The economic aspects of the geology of the district are treated in the 
second part of this notice. 

The soils of the district are as diversified as the rocks beneath them. No 
records exist from which accurate statistics on this 
subject can be obtained. The district being a perma-* 
nently-settled one, information upon this point, as on many other agricultural 
matters, is extremely meagre. The soils of the Ganges plain, on both sides the 
river, do not present any peculiar feature. The same great divisions into loam 
sandy {balwa) and clayey (^riatidr) prevail here as in other districts 
of the plains, with a decided preponderance of the first-named variety. 

The soils of the plateau are generally a stiff and shallow red clay, highly 
ferruginous, and passing at times into laterite and 
of the plateati, pisoletic iron ore. Little can be made of this soil, which 

gives only the scantiest of crops with generally two fallows intervening. In 
the fertile tract below the Kaimdr, however, of which mention has already been 
made, there are large areas of excellent loam {d^dniat) and clayey soil (matidr) 
and of a fine black soil of considerable fertility which closely resembles the 
well-known black cotton soiP (mdr) of Bundelkhand and Central India. 

' Between the tableland and the north bank of the Son there intervenes a 
between the plateau and si^-mile stretch of alluvial plain, with a light sandy 
5 soil. 

Beyond the Son little can be said about soils. Such cultivation as there 

„ is depends upon cold stiff clays or a loose sandy soil, 

tmis-Sonj \ ^ 

according to the elevation of the patches of tillage. 

The basin of Singrauli, however, is covered with a rich black loam overlying 
and in the basins of Sing- well-known boulder drift of the Tdlchir series, 
rauU and Dudhi. which comes to the surface m the higher portions of 

the basin. The water level being near the surface, the agricultural conditions 
are here very favourable. The cultivated basins of the adjoining parganah 
of Dddhf are similar in character to the greater basin of Singrauli* 


trans-Son j 
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l^mr is not a very serious foe to the cultivator in this district. None is 
found above the Vindhyan gh^ts, and in the Gauges 
plain the area affected is not extensive. The princi¬ 
pal localities of 'Amr are the neighbourhood of Bhadohi, l5j and Sherpur, all 
in the parganah of Bhadohi. At Sherpur, especially, the efflorescence is 
extremely abundant. Salt can be extracted from the earth in many portions 
of the Bhadohi parganah. A village near the parganah capital,^still known as 
Nimaksal Luni&ri, was once the seat of an extensive salt manufacture now no 
longer carried on. 

The water level, like the soils, varies greatly with the physical features 
of the district. In the Ganges plain, the depth of 
espring eve. wells is very uncertain, being dependent upon the 

existence of an impermeable stratum of clay, which is met with at widely 
different depths. Generally speaking, however, the water level rises as we 
recede from the Ganges. So that, while 50 to 70 feet is not an uncommon 
depth for a well near the river, wells in the northern parts of Bhadohi, and 
again in Bhuili and Bhagwat, seldom need to be carried deeper than 25 or 30 
feet. On the tableland, wells are never used for irrigation, except in the 
email water-logged area round Ghor&wal; and, where permanent springs are 
reached, it is only by carrying the wells down, sometimes to a great distance, 
in the solid rock. 

^ Incidental mention has already been made of the forests with which the 

eastern portion of the tableland and the southern 
hills are clothed. These are the remains of dense 
forest which once covered all but the most arid portions of the uplands of 
the district; but they contain, except in the preserves and in the more remote 
and inaccessible localities, no valuable timber. The demand for firewood, for 
the cities of Mirzapur and Benares, has led to an almost complete denudation 
'of the nearer hills ; and even where the trees are allowed to attain a larger 
growth, they are cut as soon as a saleable pole can be got out of them. No 
attempt at planting is ever made, and the complete disafforestment of the 
accessible portion of the hills seems to be a prospect of the near 
future. 

The Ganges plain is richly studded with village groves, chiefly of mango 
and groves Other fruit-giving trees, but here, too, the demand for 

timber is causing a rapid deboissement of the country, 
whioh threatens to mar the agricultural "prospect, as greatly as it lessens the 
beauty of the landscape. 
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Eivers. 


The Granges, 


The whole of the natural drainage of the district finds its way eventually 
into the Ganges. Though, however, in a broader sense, the 
whole country is a part of the Ganges basin, it is more 
convenient to distinguish locally three areas of drainage, viz., the ^sin of the 
Ganges and its local tributaries, the basin of the Belan, and the basin of the 
Son. 

The Ganges touches the district at Karaundiya, in parganah Bhadohi, and 
sweeps at first for about 12 miles round the north-western 
corner, in a direction first southerly and then easterly. 
It then passes into the district, through which it holds a sinuous but generally 
easterly course for a distance of about 70 miles, and flowing by the city of Mir- 
zapur and the fort of Chundr reaches the northern frontier, along which it 
pursues its course for about eight miles further, and finally leaves the district 
six miles above the city of Benares. Mirzapur itself and Chundr, both on the 
right or southern bank, are the only marts of importance situated on the river. 
The river-bed is entirely composed of sand and kdnhar. The right bank 
is abrupt and steep, consisting, usually, of a foundation of kanhar supporting 
a bluflf of the surface soil. The river is slowly, but constantly, eating away this 
hank, though there has been of late years no very violent or rapid diluvial 
action. The left bank is a gently shelving slope of alluvial deposit, which is 
enriched every year with the river silt, and is cultivated to the very edge of 
the water, both with cold-weather crops and boro or hot-weather rice. 

The river is reputed to be navigable by country boats of all sizes ; but there 
Navigation of the numerous sand-banks and shallows, among which the 
channel shifts and turns, in a manner which makes naviga¬ 
tion, during the dry season, very tedious and difficult. This is specially the case 
above Bindhdchal and below Ohundr, where the shallows and sands form a 
great impediment to the passage of the heavy barges, in which the export of 
building and paving stone is carried on. 

The usual annual rise is from 38 to 40 feet, which is not sufficient to inun¬ 
date any portion of the country on either bank. There are 
occasionally much higher floods. In 3861, the extraordi¬ 
nary height of 52 feet 2 inches was reached, and again, in 1875, the river rose 
to nearly the same height. On both these occasions much of the country on 
the northern bank of the river was inundated, and considerable loss of life, as 
-well as great damage to property and agricultural prospects, results. 

The Ganges receives no tributary streams from the north during its 
passage through this district. The surface drainage of parganah Bhadohi is 


floods of the Ganges. 
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almost ontircly collected by the Barna^ and its insignificant tributary, the 
Murwa. The Barna only skirts the district for a short 
BarnaandMttrwa. distance, on its course towards Benares, and neither of these 

streams calls for further notice. 

On the south a number of small streams descend from the hills and enter 
the Ganges. Most of these are but intermittent channels for the discharge of 
flood waters in the rains, and are dry, or nearly so, at all other seasons of the 
year. The largest of these is the Jirgo, which enters the Ganges at Chuuur, 
after a tortuous course from its sources in the hills of 
southern Saktisgarh. This stream, though a rivulet 
in the dry season, acquires such force and volume in the rains that it has 
hitherto remained an uiibridged obstacle at the very commencement of tlio 
direct road to Bobertsganj and the south. The remaining streams it will be 
suflScient to name. They are the Ujla, which moots 
Belwan. the main stream at the village of Kantit; the Belwan, 

which enters the Ganges at the village of the same name, half way between 
Mirzapur and Chandr j and the Ohandraprabha, the 
Chandraprabha. beauty of whose upper course has already been noticed. 

The Ohandraprabha is the only one of these streams which is utilised 
Irrigation from Chan- irrigation. The Maharaja UditnarSin of Benares 
draprabha. caused a masonry weir to be erected across the stream 

at ’ Muzaffarpur, shortly after it leaves the hills, and thence carried a canal, 
^ , called the '^Bahachandra/’ to the villages of Maihli- 

Bahachandra canal. ^ . t , i i . 

patti, the tract between the Ohandraprabha and the 
Karmnasa, The work was commenced in 1820, and is reported to have cost 
over a lakh of rupees. 


Ohandraprabha, 


Bahachandra canal. 


There remains the Karamnfea, the accursed stream of Purdnic myth,® 
^ , which for the middle third of its course skirts or tra- 

verses the Mirzapur district. It rises near Sdrod%, on 
the northern face of the Shahabad continuation of the Kaimtirs, some 
eighteen miles west of Eohtdsgarh, where it forms a rapid streamlet, 
the limpid purity of whose waters is in strange contrast with the foulness 
of its reputation. Flowing north-west, it forms for a short distance, between 
Durih&rd. and Harbhoj, the boundary between the parganah of Bijaigarh and 
Bengal. Thence it sweeps round in a semi-circle through Bijaigarh and 
taluka Naugarh, reaching the frontier again to the east of the fort of that 

' Varana, Trbich giyes its name to Benares (Vardnasi). * Said to 

mean "Itestroyer of good actiona/^ 
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name. After again forming the boundary for some 15 or 20 miles^ it finally 
escapes from the hills and, traversing the centre of the rice-plain of Kera 
Mangraur, leaves the district near the village of Lataur. The beauty of the 
upper waters of the Karmndsa has already been referred to. At its entrance 
to the plains it is about 150 yards wide^ but the stream is very variable, 
generally drying to a mere thread in the end of February, and rising some¬ 
times over twenty-five feet during the rains. It is not navigable in any part 
of its course in this district. The upper waters expand into numerous pools, 
which are said to abound in fish. 

The legend which accounts for the ill-repute of the Karmndsa is, like 
Legendary account of i^^tny other similar stories, a double one. The ac- 
the Karmnasa. Count tells how a certain Rdja Trisanka of the solar 

race, taving slain a Brahman and also contracted an incestuous marriage, 
sought in vain for means whereby he should be purged of his guilt, until 
a holy risM collected water from all the sacred streams of the world and 
washed him in this potent bath. The ablution was successful, but from the 
spot in which it took place the Karmnasa issued; and bears for ever the 
taint of the guilt which the sacred waters removed. The other legend 
tells how this same Trisanka, relying on the super-human power he had 
attained by a long coarse of austerities, attempted, Prometheus-like, to 
ascend into heaven. Half way he was opposed by the immortals, who, in wrath 
at his audacity, suspended him for ever, head downwards, midway between 
heaven and earth. In his torment there exudes from his mouth, continually, 
drops of a baneful moisture, which fall into and taint the waters of the Karm- 
n4sa beneath. It is a curious fact that the evil name of the Karmndsa is no¬ 
where so lightly thought of as on the banks of the stream itself The Hindus of 
the mixed castes who reside on its banks are not deterred from freely using its 
waters by any dread of pollution. On the contrary, many of them make 
their li'sdng by waiting at the crossings and carrying (for a consideration) their 
more scrupulous brethren across dryshod. 

The Son enters the district in lat. 24° 37', long. 82° 51', between Silpi 
and Newdri, and passing eastward for 35 miles crosses 
the boundary in lat. 24° 31' long. 83° 33', a little be¬ 
yond the old village of Urgarh and the Bagdharua peak. The course of the 
river is along a deep valley, never more than eight or nine miles broad, and at 
times contracting till it can almost bo called a gorge. The Son is rather a great 
torrent than a great river. In the dry season it is a shallow but rapid stream,— 
sixty to a hundred yards broad, and easily fordable on foot,—which wanders from 
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side to side of a broad bed of saud and gravel. In the rains the enormous 
drainage area of the basin renders the river liable to sudden floods of extraordi¬ 
nary violence. The river is thus of little use for navigation. Large rafts of 
bamboos and timber are, however, despatched in the rains to Dinapur, and 
boats of small tonnage, built on the bank, are freighted with lac and other 
jungle-produce and despatched to the same destination. 

During its course through this district the Son receives from the south 
two considerable tributaries, the Rehand and the Kanljar. 
Eehamd and Kamhar. streams rise among the tributary states of 

Chutia Ndgpur—the Rehand in Udaipur and the Kanhar in Sargdja. The 
Rehand flows past the parganah capital of Singrauli, Gaharwdrgdon, and enters 
the Son at Agori khas. The river is navigable for small boats only. The Kan¬ 
har enters the Son, twelve miles lower down, at Kota, after a course of about 130 
miles. Both the shallowness of the water and the rocky nature of its bod 
make this stream entirely impassable for boats. 

From the north, one stream, the Gaghar, makes 
*^®*^*'*‘ its way from the high lands of Bijaigarh and joins 

the Son opposite Chopan. 

The Belan is the principal channel for the drainage of the central plateau 
of the district. Rising within a short distance of 
Pannuganj, in the centre of the Bijaigarh parganah, it 
holds a sinuous course with a general westerly direction through the best cul¬ 
tivated portion of parganah Barhar, to the fertility of which its waters are occa¬ 
sionally made to contribute, until it reaches the neighbourhood of Ghordwal. 
There, bending south-west, it forms, for a short distance,, the boundary between 
British territory and the Rewah state. This portion of its course is of consider¬ 
able beauty, the stream flowing over a rooky bed, through a narrow and pre¬ 
cipitous gorge, into which it falls by a single leap of over a hundred feet at the 
Moka Dari. Leaving the frontier, the river turns, first, northward through an in¬ 
tricate mass of ravines, which make crossing a matter of great difficulty, even 
for lightly-laden pack-animals, and, thence, westerly again, cutting the line of 
the cart road, from L&lganj to Hallia and of the great Deccan road, on both of 
which masonry causeways have been constructed. AlittlebeyondBaraundha,on 
the Deccan road, the frontier is reached, and the river passes through the south 
of the Allahabad district to its junction with the Tons. The Belan is not 

Its tributaries, Bakhar navigable in any portion of its course. The princir 
pal tributaries are the Bakhar and the Xdh,. both, 
eompaa^rively insignificant skeams. 
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Lagoons. 


The only canal in the district, the Bahachandra, has already been noticed.^ 
The Benares branch of the proposed Sdrda canal will 
pass through the north-west of the district, and run 
almost parallel to the Allahabad-Benares road, at an average distance of two 
miles to the north-west of the latter. The length of the canal in the district 
will be from 24 to 25 miles. 

The district possesses nothing which can be dignified with the name of 
lake, and such lagoons (jhils) as there are, are of the 
shallowest character, and seldom retain water even to 
the commencement of the hot weather. T4l Samdha, near the eastern boundary 
of parganah Bhadohi, is the largest, and sometimes, after a favourable rainy 
season, is as much as two miles in breadth. 

The Ganges is crossed by ten public ferries and the Son by two. The 

^ ^ total income, accruing to Government from the farm 

Femes: on the Ganges; . , . t ^ 

of these crossings, averages about Rs. 30,000 a year. 

The Ganges ferries are, proceeding from west to east, at Bindhdchal, at Nargh4t 
and Sundarghdt in the town of Mirzapur, at Company ghat opposite the site 
of the abandoned cantonment of Mirzapur, at Neorhya a few miles further 
down the stream, at Batauli where the Benares road is intersected by the 
river, at Katn&hi half way to Chunar,at Sindhaura and Turnbullganj opposite 
Sikhar Khds, atChundr itself, and lastly on the borders of the district at Mirza¬ 
pur Khurd. On the Son the principal ferry is that between Patwadh and 

Chopan on the great line of communication with Sar- 

ou ths Son. 

gdja; the other, which includes in one farm several 
crossings, is little used and let for a nominal sum. The crossings of the minor 
streams are arranged for by the riparian proprietors, by whom they are occasion¬ 
ally let, for a trifling consideration in money or kind, to some village boat- 


Ferries: on the Ganges; 


on the Son. 


The East Indian Railway traverses the northern part of the district from 
Communications, Bail: east to west, running south of, and at a distance vary- 
the East-Indian. jng from one to five miles from, the Ganges. It enters 

the district at Dioria on the northern border of parganah Bhtiili, and traverses 
the north-western corner of that parganah, having a station at Ahraura road 
(Nardyanpdr), 12 miles east of Chundr. It then crosses the Chundr parganah, 
passing about two miles south of the town of Chundr and having a station called 
by its name. It finally runs right across the north of parganah Kantit (tappas 
Chaurdsi and Ohhidnave), from near Chundr to the western border of the district. 

> Vide supra p. 22. 

4 
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In this stretcli of 36 miles^ it has three stations, at Pahari (ten miles east of 
Mirzapur), at Mirzapiir^ and at G^epura (12 miles west of Mirzapur). It does 
not cross any large streams^ and only approaches the hills at Chunar, Bindha- 
chal, and Bijaipur. The railway stations are consequently five, and the figures 
in brackets indicate the distance of each from Allahabad: Gaepura '^43), llirza- 
pur (55), Pahdri (65\ Chnndr (75), Ahraura road (86). 

The district returns account for rather more than 1,000 miles of road, 
but of this total about three-fifths are mere beaten 
® ‘ " tracks, which, except in rare and distant instances, 

receive no attention and are never repaired. The exact statistics, according 
‘to the Public Works classification, are these;— 

1st class roads, that is, roads raised, bridged and metalled,—127 miles; 

Second class roads, that is, roads raised and briged, but not metalled^—178 
miles ; 

Third class roads, occasionally bridged, but neither metalled nor raised, 
—133 miles ; 

Fourth class roads, the tracks already referred to,—675 miles. 

The country north of the Ganges has a more than usually liberal share of 

^ excellent metalled roads. The main line of comma- 

Kortli of the Ganges ? 

nication is the Grand Trunk Road, which traverses 
the district for 24 miles; this is crossed at right angles by the road from the 
Tiver, opposite Mirzapur, to Bhadohi and Jaunpur, and there is also a length of 
12 miles from Mirzapur to the Grand Trunk Road at Gopfganj, with a short 
iranch to the Ganges at Rdmpur ghdt, opposite the latter place. A second 
•^lass road unites Gopfganj with Konrh, the administrative head-quarters of 
•the parganah, and Bhadohi, with a branch, from Konrh to the north-west corner 
of the district. The Benares and Mirzapur metalled road traverses the centre 
•of taluka Majhwa, and there are about 80 miles of other roads and cart tracks 
available during the dry season. 

The district south of the Ganges is much less favoured in the matter of 


South of the Ganges accommodation for wheeled traffic. There is, indeed, 
the Deccan road, with its great bridges and passes 
meant to accommodate a traffic which now seeks other and more expeditious 
routes. This road merely skirts the district for forty miles, and, but for the stone 
from the Vindhyan quarries and the heavy wood carts from the Kaimfirs, would 
he well nigh deserted, so great is the change in trade routes since this road was 
made, to receive the traflSc which formerly came from the Deccan to enrich 

^ straight line from Clmnar; the railway has a slightly north-western course 
wo curves, one between Chunar aud Pahari and the other between Pahari and Mirzapur. 
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Mirzapur, by the laborious and dangerous route vid Hallia and the passes at’ 
Dibhor and Ker^i. 

The other principal line of trade in the district is from Sarguja and the 
south through Singrauli to Chopan, and thence across the Son and up the Ke- 
wai pass to Eobertsganj. From the latter place three routes are available: one- 
straight northward to Ahraura bazar, and thence to the railway at Ahraura 
road station and the river at Chhota Mirzapur, or by another line from 
Ahraura to Ohunar; the second ma Hindudri, R^jgahr and Murihdn to Mir¬ 
zapur ; and the third by Shahganj and Ghorawal, meeting the last route at 
Murihdn. Of these routes, the first is blocked for wheeled trafiSc by the steep 
inclines of the Sukrit pass and the unbridged Jirgo river at Chundr; the third 
by the Belan and other unbridged obstacles between Eobertsganj and Ghorawal; 
and only the second is available between Eobertsganj and Mirzapur for all sorts 
of traffic, and that not without occasional diflSculty, All roads south of Eo¬ 
bertsganj, and all the remaining roads of the district, are mere cart tracks^, 
more or less passable or impassable according to the season of the year. 

The following table exhibits in a convenient form all the more important 
roads and routes in the district:— 

First-class roads. 


Eoute. 

Mileage. 

Remarks. 

Grand Trunk Road ... 

24 

12 feet metal. Bridged throughout, 

Jaunpur and Mirzapur road... 

10 

9 feet metal. Bridged throughout, except at Sarsi- 
pur n&la, 6th, and the Baraa river, i 9th mile. The- 
former stream is crossed by a metalled incline j 
the latter is a ferry. 

Mirzapur and Gopiganj road, 

15 

9 feet metal. Bridged throughout. Branch to- 
Hampur ghat 3 miles. 

Benares and Mirzapur road ... 

10 

9 feet metal. Bridged throughout, except Ganges 
crossing at Batauli, mile 10, which is so diffi¬ 
cult as almost to prevent the use of the road 
for heavy traffic. 

Great Deccan road ... 

40 

9 feet metal. Bridged throughout, except at Be¬ 
lan river, which is crossed by a causeway impas¬ 
sable during heavy floods.. Ascends Vindhyas 
by the Harai pass and the Kaimfirs by the Katra 

Sit^kund road 

n 

pass. 

Mirzapur to Ashtbliuja and Sitakund, continued 
unmetalled to Allahabad. 

Ckunar station road ... 

H 

9 feet metal. Bridged. Connects town and railway 
station. 

Civil station road, Mirzapur... 

2 

9 feet metal. Bridged. 

Total, class I. 

127- 
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Second' class roads. 


Rotite. 

Mileage. 

Remarks. 

1 Mirzapur to Hinduari 

49 

Bridged throughout; raised to 18th mile; pass over 
Vindhyas, metalled. Wheeled trafiBc possible 
throughout. 

2 Ganges at Mirzapur Khurd 
to Son river. 

49 

Partially bridged, unraised. Wheeled traffic pos¬ 
sible to Aliraura. Beyond is the Sukrit pass, 
passable only for pack-animals. This obstacle 
removed, the road would be passable throughout. 
The Kaimur scarp is descended by the Kew4i 
pass above Markundi. 

S Chunar to Ahraura 

i 

13 

Joins route 2 at Abraura. Useless for through 
wheeled traffic, owing to the Jirgo river being 
unbridged. 

4 ChunSr to Benares 

7 

North of river. Bridged throughout. 

5 Murihan, Ghor4wal, and 
Robertsganj. 

38 . 

Leaves route 1 at Murihan and joins route 2 at 
Robertsganj. Passable for carts to Ghorawal, 
Beyond that place unbridged. 

6 Gopiganj to Bhadohi 


Bridged, but not raised. Heavy traffic as far as 
Konrh. 

7 Konrh to Durgaganj 

16 

Branch of No. 6, Bridged, but not raised. 

Total, class II. 

178 



Third class roads. 


Mirzapur to Mirzapur Khurd, 

34 

Runs parallel to railway. Crosses numerous un- 
bridged drainage lines. 

Gfiepura and Bijaipur 

2 

Railway feeder-road. Unbridged. 

Chundr and Katka 

16 

Partially bridged. 

Sultanpur and Mirzamur4d.„ 

2 

Ditto. 

Rdmnagar and Chakia 

18 

Ditto, 

I>urg%ani andEfilkUbara ... 

23 

Ditto, not raised. 

Gopiganj and Suri^nw^u 

12 

Ditto, ditto. 

Deccan road to Tanda 

5 

Unhridged, but pass up Vindhyas metalled. 

Company Ghat to Athgaon... 

1 13 

Unbridged. 

Chedganj to Konrh 

8 

Partially bridged. 

Total, class III. 

133 
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Fourth class roads. 


Boute. 

Mileage. 1 

1 Remarks. 

Mirzapur to AllaTiabad Sita- 

13 

Continuation of metalled road to Sxt6.kund, mostly 

kund. 


unbridged. 

Lalganj and Hallia 

IS 

10 ^ 

IJnbridged, but has a masonry causeway over the 
Belan. 

Drummondganj to Hallia 
Ahraurato Chakiaand Chainpur, 

20 

Unbridged; crosses many n&las. 

Ditto ditto. 

Chakia to Babnri 


Ditto. 

Cbunlir to Rdjgarh, ShAbganj 

45 

A stony mountain track for pack trafiSc. 

and Ohitrwdr. 


Gkordwal, Korat, Parsiii, and 
Kota. 

68 

Ditto ditto. Ferry over Son. Ascends 

the plateau by the Kulia GhILt, a difficult 
buHock track. 

Kota, Bddhi, Joraklidr, and Kon, 

66} 

Mountainous jungle track. 

Now^ri to Chopan, Kon, and 

46 

Ditto. 

Bilaunja. 



Chopan via Manbasa to Sargdja, 

49i ' 

Ditto. 

Hathi ndli vid Dddhi to Murta, 

23 

Ditto. 

Kon, XJrgarh pass, and Pannu- 
ganj to Madahapur. 

63 

Crosses the Son and Kaimurs at Urgarh. The 
pass is very difficult and laden animals are 
generally taken round vid Chopan. 

Chopan to Gaharw^rgaon and 
Sarguja. 

19 

Jungle track, much frequented, the principal line 
of southern trade. 

Knlwari vtd Lalganj to Allah¬ 

32 

Fair-weather road only. 

abad frontier. 


Bobertsaianj via Pannuganj to 

30 

Beyond Pannuganj a mere mountain track. 

Rohfisgarh- 


Jangiganj and Dhan[_Tulshi vid 

! 

Fair-weather cart track. 

Dig. 



Other minorroads and’hranches, 
Total, class IV. 

Total, all classes 

33| 

576i 

1,0144 



There are tea Government encamping-grounds in the district, besides the 
numerous pardos and hdghs, where people usuallv en- 

Encaiiipiiig-groiiXLds. i i i 

camp, but which are not in any way taken up or reserved 
for the purpose. Of the first kind there are five on the Great Deccan (Dakhan) 

OntheGreatDeocanroaa, "^^d from Mirzapur to Jabalpur. Of these two are at 
’ Bhagwan Talao, 14 miles from Mirzapur, one (civil) 6 
acres and 7 poles in area, and the other (military) 38 acres 2 roods and 28 
poles. Water is obtainable from two masonry wells and a Icmhcha tank; sup¬ 
plies can be obtained to a small extent locally, and also from Mirzapur, which 
is 7 miles distant. The third encamping-ground is at Ldlganj, 22J miles from 
Mirzapur, and is 10 acres 1 rood 4 poles in area. There are two masonry wells 
in the vicinity and water is obtainable also from streams in the rains; sup¬ 
plies to a limited extent can be obtained from the village b^z&r. The fourth 
encamping-ground, at Baraunda, 27 miles from Mirzapur,*- is 3 acres 3 roods 
29 poles in area. Close by it flows the Belan, and water can also be obtained 
* The Boute-book makes it 22} miles. 
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from a well, but supplies are only procurable to a limited extent. The last 
(fifthj encamping-ground on this road, in this district, is at Katra Pass, 37 J 
miles from Mirzapur/ and is 8 acres and 14 j poles in area. The ground is un¬ 
even. Close by there are two masonry wells and a stream, and supplies can 
easily be procured from the hkzkv at Drummondganj, 

There are three encamping-gronnds on the metalled road from Mirzapur 
On the Mirzapur-Be- to Benares, at Sakhaura, Pipradand and Eachhwa, the 
naxes road, h miles from Mirzapur. Their areas are 4 acres 

2 roods 25 poles, 29 acres 8 poles, and 38 acres 3 roods 39 poles, respectively. 
There is a masonry well at each of the three grounds, and close by the two 
first-mentioned flows the Ganges. Supplies at these can be obtained from the 
Mirzapur bazar, and at the third from the local bazar. On the Grand Trunk 
and on the Grand Trunk Road from Benares to Allahabad, the first encamping- 
ground is at Katka, 18 miles from Mirzapur, where there 
is a masonry well. The area of the ground is 34 acres 1 rood 25 poles, Supplies 
are obtainable from Majhwa, Kachhwa and Mirzapur. The other Government 
ground is at SuMnpur, and is only 6 biswas or about 27*4 poles in area. It 
has a masonry well and supplies are procurable from Adalpura and Chun4r. 
The following table gives the distances by road from Mirzapur to the 
principal places of the district. Some of the figures, 
particularly those relating to the south of the district,, 
must be regarded as approximate only :— 


Pittances. 


Flace. 


Ahraura .«« 

Ahraura road station 
Akorhi 
Ashthhoja 
Bhadohi ••• 

Baraundha 
Bbaisanndh 
Bijaipur 

Bindachal t.4 

Chakia 
Chedganj 
Chhota Mirzapur 
Chopan... .*« 

Chunar 

Prummondganj 


Pddhi 

Oaepnra 

GahatwargSon 

Ghoi8.wal 



Distance in 
miles from 
Mirzapur. 

Place. 


32 

Gopiganj 



«•# 

34 

Hall la 



99% 

11 

Kachhwa 




8 

Katka 



... 

21 

Kantit 



... 

27 

Khairwa 


•»*, 


43 

Kon ... 



t.* 

16 

Korh ... 




7 

Lalganj 




44 

Madho Sinh 




JO 

Manchi 




34 

Murihan 



t«e 

62 

Pannuganj 



•99 

20 

Eajgarh 




36 

Bobertsganj 

•»« 


•«« 

112 

Saktisgarh 

... 


• •• 

IS 

Shahganj 

... 


••• 

112 

Sukrit . 



••• 

34 

Suri6,nw6n 

... 

... 


Distance in 
miles from 
Mirzapur. 


16 

n 

la 

6 

135 

sa 

19 

20 
14 
7a 
20 
62 
32 
60 
82 

40 

31 


By the Koute*hook. 
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The climate of Mirzapur differs from that of more western districts^ chiefly 
in the decreased tendency to extremes. Except locally 
Climate. Chunar, where the bare rocks reflect and concen¬ 

trate the sun's rays, the greatest heat is somewhat less than the western average ; 
but the actual discomfort is often greater, owing to the fitful and uncertain cha¬ 
racter of the hot winds. The cold weather is also less marked ; the really chilly 
days being very few in number, and the heat rapidly returning after the middle 
of February, At the changes of seasons, that is, when the hot weather is com¬ 
mencing, and when the rains are ceasing, fever of a malarious type is usually 
endemic—a fact probably attributable in a great measure to the wide range of 
the thermometer during the night, when the people sleep out of doors and 
without any protection against chills. The rains commence somewhat earlier 
here than further up-country, usually by the middle of June ; but their close 
is proportionately early, and an interval of extremely hot weather often inter¬ 
venes between the last rain and the November cold. 

No regular meteorological observations beyond those of the rainfall have 
been taken in Mirzapur. The following statement 
shows that the avei'age rainfall varies in different parts 

of the district 


Baiu-gauge station. 

Number of years ou 
which average 
is struck. 

Average annual 
rainfall in 
inches. 

Mirzapur^ 



... 

SiS—Sl 

42 04 

Bobertsganj 

... .«« 


... 

17 1 

42*88 

Chakia 

... ... 


... 

17 

36*44 

Chunar 

... ... 


••• 

17 

39*00 

Konrh 

... 



17 "" 1 

37*68 


The mean annual rainfall for the last decade has been 39*53 inches. The 


details are given for each year and month in the annexed table^:— 




1 

1873 

CO 

VO 

ir- 

CO 

r— 

1876. 

Jt- 

Jt- 

CO 

f—< 

00 

00 

r-( 

Oi 

t'- 

00 

1830. 

•1881 

January ... 

f • « 

1*30 

... 

0-30 

1-10 

... 

1-60 

2*60 

«•* 



February 

««« 

0*60 

0*20 

0 20 

... 

• •f 

2*30 

0*40 

0-10 

100 

0 20 



... 


0-30 

... 


0-80 


-T- 


0*80 

April 


0*10 

«•« 

••• 

«•* 


0 20 

0-30 


■ H 


May 


... 

... 

... 

0-80 



2*60 

... 


0*60 

June 

•«« 

4*80 

0*90 

11*30 

7*20 


1-90 

0*30 

■rfiilia 

0 60 

5 90 

Jnly 




8*90 

15*80 

mtOivm 

5 60 

6*80 

9*60 

10*10 

9*80 

August ... 

• *« 

11-80 

8*80 

17*10 

29*10 

9-30 

6*60 

14*00 

DMl 

3*80 

17-00 

September 



6 90 

10 3 » 

8-70 

■ItgtHM 

1-80 

4*80 

9*70 

3 60 

i*40 

October ... 



*•> 

1-00 


2-80 

3 OO 

0*30 

2*40 

0 20 

1*40 

November 


... 






1 0-60 


0-30 

... 

December 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

0*60 

! - 

... 


... 

Year. 


43 60 

36*60 , 

49-40 

62-70 

43*60 

24*20 

fsi^o 

46-60 

19*60 

37-60 


^ 1 Th6 average for 17 years for Mirzapur is 41'67. These averages are taken from Mr. Hill's 
printed tables. ® Kindly supplied by Mr. S, A. Hill, B. Sc. 
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Domestic cattle. 


PART II. 

ANIMAL, VEOETABLE, AND MINISRAL PRODUCTS. 

The domestic fauna of the district offers little for special remark. The 
cattle used in agriculture, except in the rare cases 
where the more opulent landholders have imported the 
larger breeds of draught oxen, are locally bred, undersized and ill-fed. In 
fact, so poor is the breed that the slightly heavier draught of the improved 
ploughs recently introduced operates to prevent tlieir becoming popular among 
the poorer classes. No attention is paid to breeding, nor are any cattle kept 
specially for stud purposes. The paternity of village calves is generally trace¬ 
able to the vagrant sdnr (Brahmani bull), an animal usually more remarkable 
for the sleekness of his proportions and the uncertainty of his temper than for 
any excellence of stock-getting properties. When we add, to the fortuitous¬ 
ness of his origin, the heavy and common labor which the rains and cold wea¬ 
ther bring to the village ox; the insufficiency even then of nourishing food; 
the almost complete absence, except among the better class of cultivators, of 
adequate shelter from the heat and the rain; and the more than semi-starva¬ 
tion he has to endure during the hot weather; the only wonder seems to be 
that the ill-fated beast is as useful and as enduring as he is. 

In the hilly portions of the district cattle-grazing is largely carried on, 
and there is an extensive manufacture and export of pW, both through Ahraura 
smd by the line of the Son. These cattle are kept in village herds, and the 
range of the greater beasts of prey is well marked by the solidity of the enclo¬ 
sures of thorn bushes into which the herd is driven at night. During the 
summer months, when forage is scarce, thousands of cattle are driven away 
to the pasture lands of Sarguja and the Hainpat. The price of an average 
pair of indigenous oxen is about Rs. 25. 

The local breed is replaced, by all who can afford it, with imported varie¬ 
ties. Those known as purhi, from the neighbourhood 
of Janabpurin Behdr, are greatly prized for the plough. 
The deoka breed, from the Ghagra country, are also a good deal imported, 
and Damoh ” bullocks from south Allahabad, Banda, and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces are largely purchased at the cattle mart of Karma in the Allahabad 
district, and are specially esteemed as pack cattle. A local saw runs thus;_ 

I ^JTT % %T tlf u 


Imported cattle. 


‘ ‘The purbi for the plough, the damoh for the pack, and the deoha for 
the clod crusher.” The average cost of a deoha or a damoh bullock is about 
Es. 25, and that of a purbi a little more, or about Bs. 27 to Bs. 30. 
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Buffaloes are largely used both for pack work and draught, and also^. 
though less usually, in the plough. The nailk of the cow buffalo is very largely 
consumed, and is the source of most of the ghi which comes to the bazars. The * 
price of an ordinary bull buffalo will seldom exceed Es. 12 or Ks. 15; but the 
cows, when good milkers, will occasionally fetch as much as double that sumi. 
On the whole the buffalo of the district is a better-bred animal than the oxi>, 
and some really fine specimens may be occasionally seen employed in the 
haulage of stone from the quarries. 

In horses the district is as poor as in cattle. Nothing is locally bred but 

Horses &c indigenous tatM, a very weedy and misshapen 

' * animal; and even those who aspire to the possession 

of a larger beast are usually content with the commonest and coarsest sort of 
country-bred to be picked up at Batesar or elsewhere. Ponies sell locally at 
from Rs. 12 to Es. 15. Horses are much more expensive, and for an animal 
which a European judge would pass as at all decent, a price about double that 
prevailing in the horse-breeding districts of the west will be asked. 

Goats and sheep are largely kept. The former are the more valuable pro- 


Goats, sheep, &c. 


perty, as, in addition to the price of the milk during life, 
the flesh as well as the skin is saleable after deaths. 


Sheep are not eaten much; and the gadaria looks for his profit to the wool 
and skins and the fee in kind he receives for penning his flocks on land for the 
sake of the manure. The average price of goats is about Rs. 2 ; sheep fetch 
about Re. 1-4-0 each. Hides and skins are locally sold at about Rs. 2 for a 
buffalo’s hide, Re. 1 to 1-8 for a bullock’s or cow’s hide, and about four annaa 
each for sheep and goat skins. 

Elephants are kept by a few of the leading zamind&rs and there are 
few camels also; but the greater part of those used 
in the cold season are imported from other districts. 

Cattle disease is generally more or less prevalent in the south of the- 

^ district. The people distinguish two varieties. The- 

Cattle disease. ^ 

first, which IS most virulent, is probably the true rin¬ 
derpest. It is believed by the natives to he identical with the small-pox which 
attacks mankind, and is known by the same name (ohechalc). It is most pre¬ 
valent in the hotter months of the year, when the poor condition of the animals 
renders them peculiarly obnoxious to infection. The percentage of mortality 
is very high; and native skill has not devised any remedies except those of 
a religious or semi-religious nature. The second variety is the '"foot and 
mouth disease” {khdng, khdngvxS), The symptoms of this complaint are sores 

& 
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Wild animals. 


on the feet, with swelling and ulceration of the mouth, accompanied by a 
discharge. There is also total loss of appetite, febrile symptoms and rapid and 
laboured breathing. The treatment advocated by the rural cattle-doctors is 
to apply lime to the feet, to foment the mouth and surrounding parts with a 
hot decoction of the bark of the palas or dhak {Butea frondosob,) and also 
occasionally to make the cattle affected stand in pools of muddy water. 

The increase of cultivation, and the constant warfare, waged both with rifle 
and matchlock, has much restricted of late years the 
range of the larger beasts of prey, and it would seem as 
if in a very few years it will be almost as strange to meet a tiger north of the 
Son, except in the preserves, as it would be to renew the Emperor Baber’s 
experience of big game under the walls of Chundr. 

Still the district may yet be described as a favourite haunt of greater 
game. Tigers still inhabit the preserves of Chakia 
and Saktfsgarb, and are fairly numerous over the whole 
country south of the Son. Elsewhere, except perhaps in the gorges of the 
Kaimrirs on the Rewah boundary, they appear to be merely occasional visitors. 

The leopard, the tendua of the natives, a name which seems to include 
several varieties of great cats, is probably as common 
as the tiger, though he figures much more rarely 
among the spoils of the chase. 

The hyaena (if. striata) and the lynx {Felis caracal) are seldom seen 
Hyaenas &c account of their nocturnal habits, but both occur,— 

the former commonly where the country suits his 
habits,—and many a nocturnal depredation is put down to their door. 

From the tiger and his congeners one naturally turns to the bear, the most 
formidable among the remaining denizens of the forest. This is the Indian, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the sloth bear {Procheilw (Ursus) Labiatus, 


Tigers. 


Leopards. 


Blainv.) Its distribution is strictly limited to the 
plains of India and Ceylon. It is specifically distinct 
both from the Himalayan hears and from their Burmau and Malayan 
congeners. By naturalists generally it is considered that the Indian bear 
cannot be regarded as belonging strictly to the genus Ursus, The fact that 
it has only four incisors in the upper jaw, together with its large and 
powerful claws, its long and mobile snout and some of its habits, serves to 
separate it from the true bears, and accordingly it is classified in a genus or 
sub-genus by itself. The coat is long and shaggy, and black throughout, except 
the muzzle (which is of a dirty white colour^ and a wiiitc V-shapod mark ou 
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Wolves^ ScG. 


tlie cbest. It is an awkward, bow-legged locking creature, but nevertheless 
-can cover the ground at a very fair rate when pressed. It is found chiefly in 
the vicinity of rocks, rather preferring a crag almost bare of jungle, in the 
crannies of which, or in holes which it scrapes for itself,' it resides for the 
greater part of the year. Its food is somewhat varied. Though deriving the 
greater part of its sustenance from vegetable products, such as the fruit of the 
various species of fig, the wild ^\um {Zizyphus jajaba), the flowers of the 
mahfia, the sugarcane, &g., the bear will eat with avidity white-ants, the 
larvse of various insects, and honey. If bears exist in any tract of coun¬ 
try, the traces they leave, in the shape of holes they dig (often in the 

hardest ground) in search of white-ants, and the marks of their claws on 

the trunks of trees in the fruit season, are usually numerous and unmistake- 
able. 

Wolves are found over the whole district, but are much oftener heard of 
than seen. In the south the kogi or wild dog ( Cuon 
Tutilans) hunts the jungle in packs, while the jackal 
and fox are as abundant as usual. 

Of deer there are the s4mbar (Rusa ariatotelis) and the chital or 
spotted deer (Axis muoulatus •, both common through- 

Deer and antelope. ^ t i -i .n « , 

out the jungle-clad hills of the south and east 

of the district. The Axis porcinus, or hog deer, has been met with, but 

rarely. Among antelopes the usual species, the nilgai (Portax pictus) the 

black-buck (Antilope bezoartica) and the chikar4 or ravine deer (QazeUa 

Bennettii) are common, and the four-horned antelope (Tetraoerosqvudricomis) 

is occasionally, though much more seldom, found. 

The wild boar is tolerably common, particularly along the northern bank 
of the Ganges, where patches of grass jungle afford 
excellent cover, and in the river itself the Qangetic 
porpoise is abundant. Of smaller beasts there is the usual variety which go to 
make up the four-footed population of the plains and jungles of the 
province. 

Amongst birds, all the common indigenous species both of field, forest, 
water and the water-side are found ; and most of the 
migratory species are occasional visitors. A few of 
the rarer sort are occasionally met. The great Indian bustard is still found 
on the bare uplands of central Mirzapur, and large quantities of pea-fowl and 
jungle-fowl enliven the southern hill-sides. But as a rule game birds are very 
scarce, and aquatic species particularly so. 


Wild boar. 


Birds. 
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Fish. 


Methods of fishing. 


Of fish the Ganges affords the principal supply. About‘twenty species 
are enumerated by the fishermen as edible. Nearly 
all, however, are known by local names, and with the 
exception of the rohii {Labeo Tohita), the tengri {MacTones tengara)) the 
chilwa (Aspidoparia morar)^ and the bam or eel {Anguilla bengalen&is), their 
identification is difficult. The mahdser without doubt occurs in the Son 
and its tributaries, and, if report is to be trusted, in the Belan also. Oil 
is extracted to a limited extent from fish, chiefly from the varieties of rohu, but 
the industry is not an important one. 

All the usual methods of fishing are adopted as occasion best serves. 

Nets of many shapes and names, rods and wicker¬ 
work traj)s of various sorts are all used, and in the 
shallower jhils wholesale captures are made by running off the water. In 
some parts of the district poison is resorted to. Leaves of the beri and tend, 
or the sap of the sihaur, are thrown in the evening into small jhils and ponds 
or the pools left in the course of a partially dried-up stream. In the morn¬ 
ing the fish are found stupefied by the poison and are captured without 
difficulty. A similar effect seems to be sometimes caused by sudden and 
violent rises in the river, when myriads of fish, often of species strange to the 
local ;&shermen, are found helplessly floundering on the surface, and are 
eagerly seized on by the poorer folk on the banks. 

There appear to be about a hundred fishermen in the district who live 
solely by this occupation. Besides these, however, numbers of boatmen and 
others fish as an occasional pursuit. The principal fishing castes are Malltts, 
Kewats, Khatiks, Binds, Basis, and Gonds. Larger fish sell at from to 2 
4nas a ser, while the smaller and coarser sorts fetch at most about half that 
price. At least two-thirds of the population appear to he occasional consu¬ 
mers of fish, hut only a few rely on it as their principal diet. 

Snakes are numerous. Of the thanatophidia the cobra (Naja tripudians) 
in several varieties, two species of karait {Bungarus), the 
Daboia, and one or two other vipers, are best known. 
The hamadryad is said to occur on the hills, but this is uncertain. Amongst non- 
poisonous snakes the dh4min {Ptyaa) is the commonest in the plains, and the 
various kinds of tree snakes are those most frequently met with on the 
hills. 


Reptiles. 


Of other reptiles we have the two crocodiles, the magar and the gharidl of 
the natives, the latter by far the most common; the Gangetic tortoises {TrionyTi 
and Ohitrd) and other cbelonians, to which is given the general verimcular 
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name of dhor ; a large monitor lizard {go-samjp) is seen occasionally; and tlie 
usual smaller varieties. 

A list of the principal trees occurring in the district includes all the com- 

_ moner varieties which shade the plains of Northern 

*Tr66s 

India, for which the Basti^ and other lists may be 
consulted. In addition the vernacular lists give the following:— 


Name in vernacular. 

Botanical name. 

Name in vernacular. 

Botanical name. 

Belsundha 

«*i 


Kamrakh 

Averrhoa Carambola. 

Bhdman 

t** 

Cordia Macleodii or Gre- 
wia Vestita. 

Khinui 

Kulu 

Morns (sp.) 

Sterculia nrens. 

Bhanbah^r 

... 

Toddadia aculeata. 

Farsidh 

Hardwickii biuata. 

Bhira 

... 

... 

Fhalsi& *•« 

Grewia asiatica. 

Bhu 


Woodfordia floribunda. 

Salai 

Boswellia thurifera. 

Gopdli 


... 

Sauun 

Ougeinia dalbergioides. 

Kait 

Kakor 

... 

Feronia elephantum. 
Zizyphus xylopjra. 

Thauta or bakli .•» 

Anogeissus latifolia. 


Many of these names are probably local and some perhaps aliases of more 
familiar trees. The absence of detailed scientific examination of the Mirzapur 
forests makes their identification a matter of difficulty. Nor are the forests 


^ ^ such as to invite much attention. A vast area on the 

more accessible flanks of the hills has been reduced 
to a miserable scrub-jungle, by the ruthless and shortsighted practice of fell¬ 
ing every tree which could yield a saleable pole, or even give a profit when 
carried to Mirzapur or Benares for firewood. Only in the preserves and in the 
remoter portions of the hill country is timber permitted to attain even an 
average growth. As to these portions, the remarks of a forest officer^ who 
visited them in 1869 are still applicable. He says, referring more particularly 
to the Dddhi woodlands, which are, however, typical of the whole south of the 
district:—“ In the northern half of the parganah no forests of present or pros¬ 
pective value exist. The principal jungles, of which there are a great many, 
are composed of salai (BosweLlia thurifera), mixed with thorns and a few 
dwarfish trees. The sdl patches are confined to the hollows, and fringe the 
sides of the villages with trees of small, dwarfish and knotty growth. I saw 
no trees above 20 feet in height and a few inches in circumference ; most of 
them appeared to be of mature age, flowering freely, and with invariably the 
heart of the stem decayed. I should certainly not think that these forests 
■would ever get better by conserving, as there is undoubtedly no soil for 
their nourishment. I, however, observed that numbers of the larger trees 


1 Gaz., VI., p. 683. * Vide Selections from the Records of Government, North * 

Western Frorinces, second series, Yol. II., p. 216. 
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had been cut and carried away as poles, and very extensive operations have 
been carried on, at soihe time or other, in girdling towards obtaining the 
resin. These facta would tend to the inference that by protection better results 
might be hoped for; but I am firmly convinced that very little ought to ho 
expected from these jungles under any circumstances, because other forms, 
such af the Perctapfems, Termdnaliaa, Conooarpus, Lagerstmrnia md Sauoleas, 
which are usually associated with the s61, and with it produce wood of large 
size elsewhere, are here mere stunted largish shrubs, flowering and seeding 
freely, as plants usually do when arrived at maturity. In the southern half 
of the parganah the forest prospects are better. Here the principal sdl tracts 
are confined between the Kanhar nadi on the east, and a tributary of the 
Rehand, the Bichhi nadi, on the west. Within this tract, which is upwards 
of 800 square miles in extent, I saw several s£l forests, some of them of largo 
extent, containing what appeared to me to be trees likely to arrive at the fair 
average size of a second class tree. Beyond the immediate vicinity of village 
clearings, where the trees have been protected for shade, I did not see in the 
forests a single tree of any size, but numberless promising-looking saplings, or 
what look like saplings, but which are really trees well advanced to maturity. 
These, if protected, would no doubt produce in time timber of a small but 
v«ty useful kind, and that, too, in very fair quantities. 

“ At present there is great destruction to the existing forests by the system 
of girdling to procure the resin, and clearing large patches, by felling the tim¬ 
ber and then burning it, for cultivation ***** » * ^ Besides 

S&l there are no other valuable woods except one, which is just now very rare 
—viz., Pterocarpus marsupium (bijasdl), a tree of which I saw measured 
8 feet in girth and SO feet to the first branch. The wood is much sought for, 
and, consequently, mature trees have disappeared. Here and there in favour¬ 
able localities I observed young trees coming up freely. The Pentaptera 
tonentosa and Pentaptera glabra, with such species as the Gonooarpua lati- 
folia, Lagerstremm paroifiora, with TerminaUas, Diospyros, &c., were also 
observed, some of them attaining along the course of the streams a fairly 
considerable size. Bamboos of a good size and type were met with in suitable 
localities, and are of great value to the jungles, being one of the most useful 
as wed as the most extensively imported articles from the forests.” 

To these remarks may be added the occurrence almost everywhere in south 

Chteobg. hhair (Acacia catechu), from which tho 

dye-stuff is produced. This would bo, 
with its graceful and feathery foliage, one of the commonest trees, were it not 
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agaiti. for the short-sighted greed, which fells every tree as soon as it has pro¬ 
duced even two inches of heart-wood, from which alone the dye is obtained. 
The manufacture of catechu is carried on locally by bands of workmen, mostly 
from a distance, who encamp by the side of some stream which will afford 
sufficient water, and work during the whole cold weather, or imtil the water 
fails. To obtain the dye the heart-wood is cut into small chips, and these are 
suffered to simmer for many hours in earthen pots over a slow fire. The de¬ 
coction so obtained is concentrated by repeated boilings until a little solidifies 
on cooling. It is then poured into moulds dug in the ground and lined with 
wood ashes, and on cooling is packed for the market, which is usually Ahraura 
b4z&r. The quality of the drug, as may be imagined from the immaturity of 
the timber and the crudity of the process, is very inferior. 

The remaining forest products are stick-lac, which is collected from 
Other forest produce, i^any trees, hut preferably from the kdaam and the 
stick-lac, gums, &e, 'palds ; gum, called to obtain which thousands of 

sal trees are annually girdled and destroyed; the varieties of myrobalans obtain¬ 
ed from the donla^ the hakera and harm trees; bagai and other fibres ; and 
lastly, tasar silk, the worms producing which find their favourite food in the 
foliage of the dsan tree. 

It follows from the above description that timber of good quality is hard 
to procure in Mirzapur. The forests cannot be looked to for a supply, and in 
the plains the shisham {Dalbergia sis 80 o\ though common enough, rarely at¬ 
tains more than the most medium size. Even of common wood, such as mango, 
a scarcity is beginning to be felt, and prices rule, in most cases, nearly double 
the quotations of ten or fifteen years ago. 

Turning from the forest to the field, we find within the district every 
variety of cultivation, from the highest farming within the 
skill and means of the Indian husbandman to the rude 
forest clearings, where year by year crops are raised on fresh areas, amid the 
charred trunks and scattered ashes of the wasted trees. There is consequently 
as wide a diversity of crops. The principal staples of the hhaHf or autumn har- 
of the autumn (Oriisa sativa), joar or jondari {Solctis sor^ 

harvest. g1mm\ h4jra [Penicillaria spicata), arhar, {Cajanus Jiavus), 

maize (makka or makai, Zea mays)^ sugarcane (fikh, Saccharum offlcinarum)^ 
indigo (nil, Indigofera tectoria), and til (tSesamum orientale). In addition to 
these, we have cotton (kapas, Qossypium herbaoewm), the millets kodon 
{Paspalumfrumentaceum), marfid {Eleusine coracana), sdwan (Oplismenus co-- 
lonusy, kdkun {Pmimm i/JaK(3t6m),and mijhri {PanimmpB^ilopodiwm)^ of whidi 
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siwan is tTae most important in tTie plains, and kodon—'wHcb is almost always 
the first crop in newly reclaimed lands—in the hill-country. Among pulses, 
urd (Phaseolus radiatus) and its congeners, moth (P. aGonitifoUus)^ and 
mting (P. Mungo) are most commonly seen, and the list is concluded by hemp 
(san, Cannabis sativa), patwa {Hibiscus cannabinus), and kulthi (Doliehos 
hi/Lorus), the horse gram” of Madras. 

The spring or rabi harvest has, for its principal crops, wheat (gehun, jTrt- 


ticum mlgare)^ barley (jau, Sordeum hexastiohon)^ gram 
harvest^ spring Gicer arietinum); ipesi^se, (kerdo, mattar, Pisum sati^ 

uum), opium (post, Papaver^ somniferum), tobacco (tam- 
bakti, Nicotiana tabaoum) and linseed (tisi, alsi, Linum usitatissimum). Other 
crops, less frequently met with, are mustard (rai, sarson, Brassiea campestris), 
lentils (mastir, Ervum lens)^ safflower (kusum, Garthamus tinotorim), and 
kesdri {Lathyrus sativus)} 

In both harvests much land is occupied by mixed crops. For instance 
arliar is mixed with jodr or bdjra, and, not unfroquently, 
ixe crops. smaller pulses as well. Maize, too, is 

rarely grown alone. Cotton almost invariably has arhar for a companion, 
and indigo is not unfreqnently sown together with arhar or hdjra according 
to the season. Among the rabi crops, wheat and barley {gojai)^ wheat 
and gram {gochnd)^ barley and gram {jauchnif and barley and pease {hera) 
are of the commonest occurrence. Linseed is seldom sown as a sole crop in 
the Gangetic portion of the district, but almost always as a border, with the 
idea, it is said, of keeping off stray cattle from the principal crop. In the 
hills, however, linseed is frequently sown as a sole crop, or mingled with gram 
or masdr^ in land which is considered too good for kodon^ but not rich enough 
for cereal crops. Mustard is always sown as part of a mixed crop; audits 
superior hardiness in untoward seasons has earned for it the name of the zdmin 
or surety, that is, the crop to which, at all events, the husbandman lo^ks for 
some return for his labour. What little safflower is grown is always as a 
border to other crops; and kesdri is almost invariably sown in rice-fields, and 
left without farther attention to ripen when the rice has been cut. 

Detailed statistics of the area under each description of crop are uot 
Crop areas procurable. The district being permanently settled, 

the usual annual statements are not available, and 
the wide divergence of such estimates as are made sufficiently shows how 


1 YaT\oTisIy called kliesati dal is the name of any split pnlse grain, bnt among the 
people the double word kesari (or khesari) dal is commonly heard as the name for the nlant 
itself. * i. gehun-chana. e., jaH-chana. ^ 





little they are to he trusted. It may, however, he safely said that rice covers 
fully a third of the total kharif area; while jodr and hdjra are next in import 
tance. Of the rabi the wheat and barley together make up considerably more 
than half, and the pulses and oil-seeds probably about one-eighth each. The 
area under opium was, in 1881-82, 4,100 acres. The usual vegetables, both 
indigenous and acclimatised, are grown ; and in the neighbourhood of Ghordwal 
the raising of pan is an extensive industry. 

There is little to be said about the various crops that is not already to 
be found in various foregoing notices. But two crops, as occurring more largely 
in this district than elsewhere, may be noticed. 

The first is mijhri. This seems to be confined to the Vindhyan plateau. 

It is a grass with a branching head, not unlike very 
dimunitive oats, bearing a very small grain. It is 
cultivated in the poorest country, growing oh much the same land as kodon, * 
and appearing to get on with less moisture. Sown in Bh^don (August-Septem- 
ber), it is reaped in Aghan (November-December). In a fair season, two sers of 
seed to the Wgha is expected to produce a little over two village maunds of 
grain; but the outturn is very precarious. A special feature in this crop, ac¬ 
cording to local report, is the large proportion of cleaned grain to husk. Mijhri is 
largely used as food by the cultivators themselves, hut there is no export; and 
it is not found for sale in any but the most remote ruial bdzdrs. 

The other crop to be specially noticed is the kesdri, which has the repu- 
„ , tation of being a most unwholesome and baneful food* 

Wherever kes^ri is grown and consumed, a very large pro¬ 
portion of the population will be found sufifering from a progressive paralysis of 
the lower limbs. There is little doubt that the kes&ri is to blame, although 
some observers have been inclined to attribute the disease to climatic causes, 
such as the dampness of the soil and humidity of the air. But it is not found 
that a similar effect is caused by the same climatic conditions in a more aggra¬ 
vated form, as in the Tar4i ; nor is the disease attended with a loss of pro- 
creative power, such as was noticed as one of the symptoms that followed the 
fevers arising from over-irrigation in the Dodb districts. It seems strange 
that the population should persist in the production and use of a food they 
know to be a poison. Poverty, apathy, and fatalism seem to be the chief rea¬ 
sons. They must eat something, and kesari serves when everything else 
fails, and grows in situations where other grains will not grow. It requires no 
labour and no care. It is sown broadcast with the rice, and left to grow* alone 
when the rice is cut. Some men seem impervious to its effects and each 

6 
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consumer trusts that,lie is of the happy number. Mixed with other food its 
peculiar effects seem to be avoided or mitigated. Kesari is unfortunately 
largely used in payment of food wages to labourers. The same grain is grown 
lairgely in the Shahabad district on clay soils, especially on the variety known 
as khaTOiil or Tcewdl, which has a greyish black tinge. It is also the great 
leguminous crop of the Gaya district. The grain is split to make ddl and the 
flour is also cooked in oil or gU, the preparation being called bajkd. 

The subject of agricultural operations is one which has received very full 
Agrionltural oper- iUastration in many of the foregoing memoirs of this series, 
ations, fco which reference may be made for a general view of rural 

husbandry. It is not proposed here to go over the ground again, but merely to 
note such points of local interest as seem to specially concern this district. 

The first point that arrests our attention is the rich- 

Komeuclaitire of soils. ^ i i x j? -i mi i 

ness of the local nomenclature of sous. The general 

aspect of the soil of the district has already been indicated. The experience 

of the practical husbandman, however, has led to far more minute subdivisions 

and to distinctions wMcb, important as they doubtless are to the grower 

of crops, are not always very clearly evident to the casual observer. 

Thus we have in the northern portion of the district among others the 

^ . following :— Balud, gdrmatd, hardil, gobard or tari, 

]ii Gangeticplain. 7 , . t, t. 7 , nr,.,! 

pahdn, aktatix ana war. Joamd is the name given to 

the slightly sandy but very fertile soil lying close to the village site. It must 

aiot be confounded with baluhi, a soil consisting chiefly of sand, which produces 

•next to nothing. Kardil is the same as the matiydr of other districts, and gdr- 

mald corresponds to the better known doras or doniat. Alluvial or annually 

inundated lands, although the soil differs in no respect in composition from 

•the foregoing, go by the special name of gobard or t'xri. PaMvi is, as its name 

Implies, the light sandy soil of the hills; aktaU is poor land abounding in 

kankar; while dsar is too well known to need further mention, boyond 

remarking thatthe short grass which an dsar patch produces in the rains is said 

greatly to increase the richness of the milk of the buffaloes which graze on it. 

Further south, ©n the Vindhyan table-land, we find the balud is usually 

On the central plateau. ^ ^“^8. The 

wet clay which grows nothing but rice is dkdndsar. 
The name gdrmatd is applied in a wholly different sense to the poorer varie¬ 
ties of the 'paJidri soils, which are also known as datta. Then there is a 
variety known as ielogra or greasy land, where the surface moisture imparts an 
oily appearance to the clods. 
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Crossing the Son, we are introduced to an entirely new nomenclature. 

In the cultivated basins of the south the husbandman 
loves best the rich friable black alluvium he calls 
the debris of the gneiss and limestone rocks, from which he gets his best 
crops of rice, barley, and gram. Next comes the lighter-coloured earth vari-- 
ously known as dMhid (milky-coloured), parki-pith (dove-coloured), which^ 
contains a smaller proportion of clay than the kewal^ and is well suited for 
cereal crops, though not for rice. The inferior qualities are known as 
mndar, a sandy soil needing much rain, but in good years giving crops of 
rice, tilt urd^ hodon and cotton; Idl-maUi, a red earth like the pah^ri described- 
above, which produces little but a poor crop of mijliri and til; and charak 
patthrioi: ehhirak patthri (stone besprinkled), which is a poor soil, full of 
stones and pebbles, and needing heavy rain to make it capable of producing 
even moderate crops of maize, millets or pulse. 

With reference to position the village lands are called, the nearest ^oenr 
Nomenclature according or uttanit those midway maddhim or majhidrt and the 
to situation. farthest away, variously,' nikisht pdlo, ddr, siwdn, and 

occasionally gurtarou 

In the south we have again a totally different nomenclature of positionu 
There kola or kolia corresponds to the goenr or land near the homesteads, 
which, being constantly manured, is capable, unlike most of the southern 
land, of giving both a kliarif harvest of sdwan or maize and a rahi of barley or 
mustard (sarson). Beyond this is the patiat which gives only one crop. 
Besides these names we have bahra, a synonym for kidri, a rice field ; chaur, tho' 
level land bordering on the bahra, but above its level; bagar and del, cultur- 
able waste; ddha and kirka, newly reclaimed jungle; AAdri,alluvial patches in 
the bends of streams: and pdol, an embanked field. 

Ploughing has no peculiar features to be noticed.' The plough, with its 

,. various local names, is the same rude instrument which has 

Plougmng, 

come down from time immemorial. The depth of tillage 
varies from four inches on hard lands to seven in the rich balud. With a good 
pair of pwrbi oxen yoked to the plough, the number of ploughings varies greatly 
with the different crops, from thirty-five, the average given for cane, to only two 
for grain and similar isrops. The following rude stanzas are often quoted on this 

subject:— I 17^ % ^ II 

1 TifrlT B 

Cn 

Plough a hundred times for mHUs (radishes) and fifty times for chur (cane), 

Twenty-five for barley, and you will get a crop to your liking/' 


Ploughing, 
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But the allowaace so given is rather theoretical than practical. On the 
other hand a bucolic proverb running thus— 

H I 

^5|T ^ JTT^ ^ « 

It is no good to overplough urd or chana^ bat this son of an Aliir cares not for advice-™^^ 
gives US the opposite end of the scale. 

The cattle in villages in the Gangetic portion of the district work from 
sunrise to noon, or an average of perhaps 5^ hours a day. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, the cattle will work about four hours in the morning and the same time 
in the afternoon. In the hill country there are usually two yokes to a 
plough^ and each pair work alternately through a day of about nine hours. The 
quantity of work done varies with the soil and other conditions, but may 
be taken as from one bigba to a bigha and a half per diem in the kharif 
ploughings, and from 10 to 15 biswas in those of the rahL 

The art of manuring is little understood, and the want both of materials 
Manuring capital, as well as the necessary knowledge, combine 

to render artificial fertilization an unimportant factor in 
rural economy. The goenr fields receive constant manuring from the habits of 
the population. Where cattle are abundant, cowdung is used as manure,, 
either by collecting and plougbing-in the excreta or by tethering herds on 
the fields it is desired to enrich. But the demand for this material as 
fuel greatly diminishes the available supply for this purpose. Sheep are still 
more commonly utilized by being penned on the land before sowing, and 
in the case of cane, also about the time the young canes are sprouting. This iS;. 
indeed, the most popular and valuable form of manure, and the existence of a 
hamlet of shepherds {gadariae) is regarded as a sure sign of the fertility and 
prosperity of a village. The payment made for the use of the flocks varies- 
with the locality and the demand, but the average may be put at from 8 to 12 
sers of uohusked grain, or about 8 4aas in cash, for twenty-four hours^ use of 
a hundred sheep. The to-tal cost of a full supply of this manure is said to be 
about Rs. 2-8-0 a bigha. Gadarias, ho-wever, have been known to combine 
and obtain much higher rates.*^ 

Another combaon manure is known as mictdi\ This consists of ashes from 
the village potter s kiln, which are strewn upon the floor of the cattle-sheds, and 
allowed to remain until thoroughly saturated with the evacuations, when they 
are removed to the fields. The refuse of the villages, stocked during the idle 
months and then spread on the fields, usually after being burnt, is another 
fertilizing agent much in vogue for cane. The village proprietors generally 
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manage to appropriate not only the refuse of their own dwellings, but that 
of the hamlets inhabited by their labourers and dependents. 

Artificial manures are of course entirely unknown. The rich supply 
available on the outskirts of cities is still refused by the prejudices of the 
people. The value of indigo-refuse is, however, keenly appreciated over the 
limited areas in which it is available. 

A kindred subject is that of rotation and fallowing. The advantage of 
each is understood in a general way; but no scien¬ 
tific system is applied to the and the smallness 
of holdings acts to prevent a more general adoption of the Dther. The succession 
of the spring and autumn harvest is in itself a regular rotation, and the village 
customs reader this more complete. Fields from which a crop of cereals, 
gram, lentils or linseed have been taken are called locally del, while those 
which have produced joar, arJiar, and some others are known as masel, Del 
land is more generally turned to account, for a kharif crop, unless extensive 
manuring is available, when successive cereal crops are taken off. A maeel 
field is allowed to remain fallow all one rainy season and then sown with 
cereal crops. Again, in every four or five years, rahi lands are usually put 
at least once under arhar for the sake of the natural manuring, for which that 
crop affords facilities. The early rice is usually followed by pease, gram, or 
lentils, and less frequently by a mixed crop of barley and pease (bera), A 
cane crop is often followed by wheat, for which crop the previous high tillage 
has fitted the land. The wheat will, as a rule, be followed by a rain crop. 
In the third year after the removal of the cane the land is said to be mari 
ordead,” and a season of fallow should follow. Sdwan and maize are often 
followed by barley; but this, like wheat after cane, is rather double-crop¬ 
ping than rotation, and is only possible with the free use of manure. 

In the uplands, a sparse population permits a far freer use of fallowing, 
which is there, indeed, the only means resorted to for renewing the produc¬ 
tive powers of the soil. 

Irrigation in the Gangetic portion of the district is carried on by the 

Irrigation- methods as in other parts of the provinces. The 

parganah of Bhadohi is specially rich in masonry wells, 
particularly in the portions remote from the Ganges, where the permanent 
water-level is less distant from the surface. The parganahs of Ahraura and 
Bhfiili are also largely watered from wells. An earthen (kachcha) well can 
there be dug for from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6-6-0. In the stiff clay soils such a well will 
last for eight or ten years and is sufficient to irrigate a bigha of cane or four 
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to eight bighas of general crops. Masonry wells are much more costly, owing 
to the great depth at which the permanent water-supply is found. From 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 is not unfrequently the cost when all ceremonial and other 
expenses are included. 

In the upland-country well-irrigation is almost unknown, being con¬ 
fined to the narrow strip of water-logged country, of which mention has already 
been made.^ Elsewhere the wells, as at Hallia, are mere shallow catchment- 
pits, seldom retaining water throughout the year, and the few wells which are 
permanent sources of water have been driven to great depths through the 
solid rock. 

Tanks and embankments, especially the latter, are the most usual means 
for storage and utilization of the rainfall, but as a whole the upland-country 
may be said to be unirrigated. The streams cannot, as in other districts, be 
made to part with much of their water for the fertilization of the adjoining 
land. They are mostly either dry when water is most needed, or run in 
channels so far below the level of the country that the expense of raising the 
water would be prohibitive. 

The blights and diseases of crops are a constant care to the cultivator, 
Blights and diseases seldom to the administrator also. Almost every 

of crops. ^ its own peculiar enemies in the insect world. 

The kdicun and sdwan suflFer from grasshoppers {phangi) and an insect called 
hdnkd. S^wan is in addition liable to be blighted by the occurrence of high 
easterly winds when the ears are forming. The rice crop is damaged by the 
hdnkd and the green bug (gdndhf). The pith of the jodr is eaten by a dimi¬ 
nutive insect (kora). The root of the bdjra, is attacked by a sort of spider 
(jhdla), while the spike is often blighted if rain should chance to fall when 
it is in flower. If the arhar escapes the frost, there iis a weevil (bdldj ready 
to devour the tender shoots. This same hdld is equally ready to attack many 
other crops, and particularly sesamum, peas, gram, lentils and wheat. Kodon 
is attacked by the same insects as rice, and is, in addition, sometimes choked, 
over whole acres, by the spontaneous growth of coarse grass known as agya. 
A beetle attacks the urd and other pulses. The wheat and barley suffer from 
smut (gerui),^ blight {kandd), and rust (khaira), and in dry seasons the tender 
sprouts are eaten by an insect known as Icatua. Peas suffer from mildew (daMa) 
and from an insect called d^hondhd, which, together with a large caterpillar 
known as bahddura, attacks also the pods of linseed and gram. A year of 

» Or girwt : a disease of the cerealia in which the plant dries up and assumes a reddish 
colour. It is caused by excess of winter rains and east wind. In girtpi the plant turns red and 
the ear black ; in hardd the plant is yellow and the ear black Crooke's Butal Glossary, page 88 
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excessive min brings quantities of an insect called which makes the 

mustard its special prey. The greatest enemy of the cane is the white-ant^, 
which is only to be defeated by constant ploughing between the rows; but the 
grasshopper and a small beetle (IdM) also do at times considerable damage. 
No remedies for these various inflictions are known to rural folk-lore, except 
the propitiation of Bhawdm or some other tutelar deity. Locusts appear 
occasionally, but over limited areas and at uncertain intervals. 

Religious and superstitious observances are connected with every phase of 

Eeligious observances agricultural life. Before ploughing the cultivator must 
connected mtb agricul- n i a -i • i 

ture. consult the family priest, who casts for him an augury 

and names an auspicious day and hour. The ploughs are then repaired, and at the 
appointed time the cultivator alone, or with his ploughman—^if his caste be 
one of those above manual labour—stakes bis stick and a lota^ of water, and 
driving his plough to the lucky corner of the field (which has also been 
indicated by the priest) makes five furrows in the ground, pours the lota of 
water on the plough, and returns home, speaking to no man by the way. His 
house-folk, meanwhile, have prepared a meal of curds and molasses 
which he must eat the moment he returns ; the ploughman also gets a share 
and is dismissed with a ser or two of grain. The stick used must be preserved 
the whole year, and all quarrels and payments—a somewhat significant conjunc¬ 
tion— are to be avoided both on this and the succeeding day. The auspicious 
day is not always made to fall in the ploughing season. It is sometimes in 
June, long before a plough can be put into the ground. The same ceremony 
is, however, gone through, save that the five furrows are replaced by five 
scratches with a mango twig. 

The commencement of sowings is attended with similar ceremonies, end¬ 
ing with the casting of five handfuls of sdwan for the kharlf sowings, and the 
same quantity of barley for the rabi, in the auspicious corner of the field. An 
observance, which seems to be peculiar to the rabi sowings, is that the cultiva¬ 
tor's wife fills a small sieve from the baskets of seed-grain, before they go to 
the field, and reserves this for the propitiation of the family god. And on 
this day the housewife will give fire or light to no outsider, lest, with the fire, 
a blighting influence should go out upon the crop. 

But of all sowings that of the cane, the most prized and profitable of crops, 
is attended with the greatest ceremony. The day is kept as a sort of festival, 
and half a dozen canes and a day’s wages are usually given to the labourers. 
After the cane slips have all been planted, an entire cane, called the raja,’’ is 
1 The brass vessel carried by all Hindus. 
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buried in the centre of the field. Then follows a scramble among the boys 
employed for the remaining cane slips, and a good deal of rough, good-humour¬ 
ed horse-play. The same evening the women of the house, or hired labourers, 
if the farmer is of high caste, carry ash-manure to the fields, singing as they 
go, and on their return receive five pieces of sugar-cake each. 

As the crops ripen, the family priest {purohit, vulgarly uprohit) is again 
called in to name an auspicious clay for the commencement ot the in-gathering. 
After the grain has been gathered and threshed, it is collected on the thresh¬ 
ing-floor—in a large heap for the master and in a smaller one, called the 
agwdr, from which the labourers' grain wages are paid. Some implement of 
iron, any which comes to hand, is placed in the centre of the larger heap; a 
circle is then traced round the grain with cowdung. Two basketsful are then 
taken out, of which one is set aside for the propitiation of the gods above, 
and ultimately falls to the officiating Brahman; and the other for the pacifi¬ 
cation of the dihwdr, or genius loci who is supposed to haunt the village. The 
latter offering generally falls to the lot of a Kalw^r vho is called in to pour 
out a libation of spirit for the dihwhr^ or sometimes to the ploughman wlio 
performs the same office. A burnt offering of ghi is then made and sundry 
prayers recited by the family priest,-after which the grain is measured, and, 
having been tithed by the priest and other Brahmans present, is carried home. 

The cutting of the cane is preceded by special ceremonies. The date 
chosen is always the Deo-uthdn eJeddasi, the 26th day of the month Kdrtik 
(October-November). The inevitable Brahman is called to the field, with rice- 
flour, turmeric, flowers—materials for a burnt offering {horn). Five canes are 
then tied together, sprinkled first with water and then with the rice flour and 
turmeric, and presented with flowers. After this the cane is adorned with tho 
farmer's wife's silver collar (hasuli) and the burnt offering is made. A bundle 
is then cut, by way of first fruits, and carried home and eaten. The regular 
cutting then begins, and is carried on, at intervals, as the mill can work off* 
the crop. 

The Brahman reaps a considerable harvest from all these observances* 
Thus, for taking an augury the lowest fee is a quantity of wheaten flour, or rice 
and dal, with gM and salt sufficient for a day's consumption, and one fina in 
cash, while wealthier people often give much more. Similar fees follow the 
other ceremonies, and the priest always comes in for a share of the first 
fruits. 

The digging of wells, as an important event in village affairs, has again its 
peculiar ceremonies. The Brahman augur fixes the most favourable site, and 
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111 ere is a hvddri-M^p'djd, or blessing of the spades^ a biunit offering, and a pro¬ 
pitiation of the gnome which haunts the place. The Brahman on this occasion 
receives at least a new waist-cloth {dhoti) and a rupee> and the labourers a 
rupee each. The completion of the well is marked by another similar function^ 
in which there is not unfrequently a great waste of moneys 

Except where a few of the cultivating castes, such as Kunbfs, Koeris, etc., 
live, the field work is all done by serfs of low caste, 
such as Kols, Basis, and Chamdrs, employed by the 
Brahman and Rajput tenant farmers, whom custom does not permit to labour 
themselves. The remuneration given is little more than a bare subsistence. 
The zamindte persist in regarding their ploughmen and labourers as a sort of 
chattel, prescriptive seris {adsoripti glebes). No more common source of quarrel 
exists than the enticing away of one farmer’s men by another. The zaminddrs 
contend that their consent is necessary to a change of allegiance, and by the 
custom of the country it is so. The pay of an adult male labourer is two sers 
of grain per diem when employed. When not employed, an advance is given, 
to he deducted from subsequent payments. The standard grain is barley. 
When an inferior grain, such as Jeodon or hesdr% is given, the allowance is usu¬ 
ally a ser mor^. The regular labourer gets in addition one rupee annually, 
called his huda, a coarse blanket worth perhaps 8 or 12 anas, one or two of 
the quaint wide-spreading palm-leaf hats [kolaur) worn as a protection 
from sun and rain, and sometimes a pair of shoes. The ploughman also gets a 
trifling amount of grain from each field, the total of which may be enough to 
barter for the renewal of his very limited wardrobe. Women and children 
employed to weed get a ser of grain a day each. There are very seldom any 
cash payments beyond the annual rupee. What little in the way of clothes, 
additional diet, tobacco, salt, etc., is needed, is obtained from the bania by 
barter of a portion of the grain wages. A ser of barley, representing about 
10 chbattaks (20 oz.) of flour, is considered a full day’s meal for an adult male. 

The foregoing scale is that current in the thickly-peopled Gangetic country; 
further south, where the supply of labour is not equal to the demand, the 
labourer is better off and more independent. ■ The remuneration there^ is two 
and a half village maunds^ of kodon at the beginning of Asarh, with a rupee, a 
blanket, and an umbrella hat; a percentage of the produce of the fieldft 
ploughed; two village bighas of arable land, with a patch of garden round tho 
house; and a daily wage, when actually working, of four village sers® of grain. 

^Ab given by the manager of the Barhar estate. *A village maniid is two-fifths of the stand¬ 
ard maund (82*3 lb.) village ser may he somewhat at more or less than the standard 

ser of 2 ^ 2 ^ lb. 
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In addition presents are expected at sowing, reaping, and garnering of the 
crops. The rates for women and children are also proportionately higher. 
The labourer in the south is thus fairly well-to-do. 

In the cane harvest wages run much higher for a time in consequence of the 
competition which then exists. The general tendency of wages all over the dis¬ 
trict has of late years been upward; owing chiefly to the increasing number of 
labourers who now break through old prejudices and go long distances in search 
of employment on railway construction and other works. 

Local tradition teils of serious stiffering in the northern parts of the dis¬ 
trict during the great famine of 1783, but no records 
Famines and scarcities. extent or magnitude of the trouble exist. On 

1783. no subsequent occasion has anything more than a 

1864. severe and partial scarcity existed. In 1864 the rains 

were so scanty as to cause the loss of nearly all the rice crop, and when, 
in the following year, the seasons were still unpropitious, and the rice 
again in great part failed, much distress arose, and it was found neces¬ 
sary to suspend above one-fifth of the revenue demand. Some seasons of 
prosperity, however, followed and the cultivators mostly recovered their 
positions. 

In 1868, there was again considerable failure of crops and sharp suffer¬ 
ing over the whole district, amounting in some of the 

1868 - 6 d. 

southern parganahs, where matters were aggravated 
by the wildness of the country, the poverty of the people, and the absence of 
markets and good roads, to actual famine. The rains apparently began in the 
first week in June. An interval of drought ensued between the ICth June and 
the 13th July, and although showers then fell heavily in parts of the district, 
great apprehensions were entertained for the indigo, rice, and Jodr crops. On 
the 17th July more rain fell, and the harvest, with the exception of the Jodr 
and bdjra, was considered safe. But the seasonable weather, which had been 
so gladly welcomed, lasted only till August 6th, when another interval of 
drought, accompanied by parching west-winds^ set in. Twenty days of this 
sufficed to destroy the rice crop, and the rest of the hharif was on the verge of 
destruction. It seemed as if famine could not be avoided. But on the 14th 


September rain fell all over the district. Some of the November crops, such as 
hdjra, lesser jodr, moth, and til, were saved; the rahi sowings were greatly 
benefited; but the rice, the staple crop over a great area of the southern par¬ 
ganahs, was gone; and the vabi crop depended almost entirely on the occurrence 
of cold-weather rain. 
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In January, it was found necessary to undertake large relief works in 
Mirzapur tahsil, and to make private arrangements with merchants to supply 
grain, the points at which the workmen were collected being absolutely with¬ 
out food. The works were chiefly the construction and improvement of roads. 
A road from Lalganj to Ghorawal was entirely reconstructed for a length of 34 
miles^andanew line from Drummondganj to Hallia was laid out and madepracti- 
cable (at the time) for wheeled trajBSc, the land being given without compensa¬ 
tion by the zamfnddrs. The other works were chiefly along the line of the 
great Dakhan road. Altogether, between January and June, a daily average of 
about 3,460 persons were at work; the monthly averages ranging from 2,443 in 
January to more than 4,500 in March, when the distress was at its height. The 
works continued open for 181 days, and 623,306 daily tasks were done, at an 
average cost per head of 1 dna 4 pies, or 3Rs. 54,878-9-7 in all. These rates in¬ 
cluded the expenses, amounting to nearly Es, 5,500, incurred by Government for* 
carriage of grain and sale below market-rates. A moderately efBcient standard 
of labour appears to have been exacted, the cost of earth-work ranging from 
Rs. 5-1-7 to Rs, 6-1-8 per 1,000 cubic feet. In the middle of July it was found 
necessary to re-open the works again, and they were not finally closed until 
the 24th August, when heavy rain had fallen and a demand for agricultural 
labour again sprung up. 

In addition to the works in the Mirzapur tahsil, the sum of Rs. 7,500 was* 
spent in purchasing and sending grain to Chopan and Diidhi, where it had been 
reported that even the great landholders’ {iUkaddri) granaries were empty. All 
but about Rs, 80 of this sum was, however, recovered by the sale of the grain. 
There were also relief works at various places in the south, such as roads from 
Chopan to Kon, Chopan to Singrauli, tanks at Robertsganj and A wai bazar in 
Diidhi, and so forth. The total charges amounted to about Rs. 1,10,000, of 
which about Rs. 45,000 was adjusted against local funds and the remainder 
debited to Government. No organized poor-houses were found necessary,, 
but the sick and aged received shelter and rations wherever there were gangs 
of workmen. 

It was a noticeable fact, and one which accords with the experience of 
scarcity in similar tracts elsewhere, that the hill people south of the Son hardly 
anywhere came down for relief. The jungle itself is their great store-house, 
and in its fruits and seeds, leaves and roots, and even fungi^ they have* 
resources unknown, as they are inaccessible, to the people of the plains.^ 

For an account of gome of the jungle products used as food vide Journal Asiatic Society 
Bengal, Vol; XXXVI., page 37. 
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In 1873-74, scarcity was again felt, tliougli not by any means to the same 
extent as on the former occasion. This scarcity was the 
culmination of a series of disasters which had hefallen 
the crops in 1872 and 1873. The rabz in the spring of 1872 was much below 
the average; the yield of the hh-arif of the same year, in the Ganges valley and 
the uplands to the south, nowhere exceeded an eight-dna crop, and in some 
parts was less. No rain fell from September 20th, 1872 to July 7th, 1873, 
and, in cocsquence of the drought so produced, the rabi crops of the uplands, 
and also those of the Ganges valley, were a disastrous failure, the former being 
entirely unirrigated, and the latter in the same condition, except in the immedi¬ 
ate neighbourhood of irrigation wells. It was estimated that nearly 44,000 
cattle perished in the hot weather for want of fodder and water, and great 
distress prevailed in the south, to alleviate which relief works were carried on 
in Barhar and Dfidbi. The grain crops were nearly exhausted, and the 
district was thus ill-adapted to bear the calamity of another bad season. 
Bad, however, it was. The rains of 1873 began late in July and ended 
in the middle of September. The fall was uneven and was received chiefly 
in July, There was consequently great damage to the crops, especially to rice 
and kodon, the staples in the south, where the average yield was little more 
than one-fourth of an ordinary harvest. 

There was much distress, though actual famine was confined to the up¬ 
land country. Relief works were opened, in November, on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment in TJpraudh and Diidhi, by the Kautit estate in Saktisgarh, and 
by the Barhhr estate (in the parganah of that name) in Agori and Kon. A 
partial mitigation of the distress resulted from the unexpectedly favourable 
outturn of the rabi of 1874, due to rain at the end of January. The relief 
works in Barhar and Agori were closed on the ripening of the rabi^ but it 
was found necessary to continue the remainder till the rainfall in June. 
Takavi advances were freely given for the purchase of seed, grain and cattle; 
and grain was collected and stored at Diidhi, Kon and Robertsganj. The 
total expenditure upon relief works was about Bs. 27,000, which was borne in 
almost equal shares by Government and the Court of Wards" estatea A fur¬ 
ther sum of Rs. 21,000 was expended in tak^vi advances and a large sum in 
grain, but both of these amounts were subsequently recovered. The expense 
incurred was somewhat enhanced by the necessity, which will always exist in 
a famine in South Mirzapur, of opening numbers of small works, each in th*e 
heart of a badly-distressed tract. The total attendance at all the works was 
about 284,000, or a'daily average of a little over 1,,400 souls.. 
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Mineral products. 


Limestone. 


The great scarcity of 1877-78 was only slightly felt in Mirzaptir. The 
rainfall was, although much under the average, sufiSci* 
ent to save the crops. There was fodder for the cattle 
and, though prices were high, food was procurable throughout the winter. 
The people in some parts showed signs of distress in June, 1878, and, later, 
when the rains held off. At one time the people in Diidhi were on the point 
of severe distress, but timely showers at once furnished the labouring poor with 
work and, after the first week in July, all signs of severe want gradually fell 
away, A relief work was opened in one of the Dddhi villages for three days 
in June, employing 281 labourers ; and another was started on the Murihfe 
road, which, however, was immediately closed. The kharif harvest of 1878 
turned out well, and the people were again placed upon their normal 
footing. 

The mineral products, which could be mentioned as occurring within the 
rock-area of the district, would form a long and varied 

Mineral products. i- • i ^ i 

list. But, in the present state oi communications,only 
the limestone and the building stones are of commercial- importance. The 
L'm stone ' limestone production is not, however, from the best 

beds, lithologically speaking. These, which lie among 
the lower Vindhyans in the Son valley, are cut off by their distance from the 
Mirzapur market: while the wants of the Son country are supplied by more 
convenient quarries lower down the course of the river. A considerable im¬ 
port of stone lime is, however, carried on by way of the Dakhan road; partly 
from kilns in the Mirzapur Kaimfirs, and partly from sources in the top mem¬ 
bers of the upper Vindhyans beyond this district. A veiy fine lime is also 
burnt from the stalagmite deposits below many of the falls over the Rewah 
and Kaimdr escarpments. The usual selling rate of lime at the kilns is 
about 20 maunds (14 cwt, 781b.) for the rupee, while the rates current in 
the Mirzapur bazar are for kankar lime about Rs. 30, and for stone lime 
from Rs. 47 to Rs. 124 the hundred maunds (2 tons 13 cwt. 541b.), the latter 
rate being that for 6an, the fine lime used for chewing with pdn. 

The limestone trade is at most insignificant, but the building stone is 

much more important. The quarries of this district. 
Building stone. . ... ^ 

like those situated at intervals along the whole north¬ 
ern face of the Kaimdr plateau, where communications are available, supply 
stone of an excellence unsurpassed in India. The industry is a large and 
flourishing one. Many quarries are worked in the neighbourhood of Chun&r 
and Mirzapur, whence stone is sent both by river and rail as far east as Calcutta 


Building stone. 
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and, in the form of stone sugar-mills, querns, curry^stones, telegraph-posts,, 
boundary-pillars and the like, is widely distributed over the whole country-side 
for hundreds of miles. All the stone buildings in Benares and Mirzapur, as 
well as in other towns of less note, have drawn their materials from this source* 
Large blocks, and flags suitable for paving purposes, are alike procurable. The 
best stone is fine-grained and homogeneous, usually yellowish and greyish-white 
in colour, occurring in beds several feet thick, and perfectly free for long dis¬ 
tances from any kind of jointing or fissures, so that very large blocks may be 
extracted. As an example, the massive quoins and sill-stones used in the con¬ 
struction of new locks on the circular canal at Calcutta may be noted. These 
were quarried and dressed at Mirzapur, and are said to be among the largest 
single blocks ever extracted for commercial purposes. The stone is won both 
by blasting and wedge-driving, but chiefly by the former process. The blast¬ 
ing powder is a coarse but tolerably-eflective compound of local manufacture. 
The cost of ashlar^ delivered in Mirzapur, including all expenses of quarrying, 
loading, carriage and unloading, is about Rs. 7 per 100 cubic feet. 

Besides the light-coloured stone, a rose-coloured variety is very common, 
and greenish beds are occasionally met with. Both are used for building pur¬ 
poses, but the red stone is reputed to weather much more than the lighter 
varieties. The state of ancient buildings confirms this view to some extent 
(but not universally), certain varieties of red stone being almost as fresh to-day 
as when they left the chisel. The harder, quartzitic beds of the sandstone 
are locally employed, either alone or in combination with kankar^ as road 
metal with fair measure of success. 

Stone being largely employed in the form of roofing beams, experiments 

^ , have recently been carried out to determine the transverse 

Strength of stone. , « \ . n . n n - •« 

strength of the various kinds of stone in use. The beams 

used were three inches square and three feet one inch long, giving two feet 
eleven inches between the supports. The results were that the white stone gave 
way under weights varying from 845 to 934 R. with an average of 890fb., 
while the red variety proved somewhat more tenacious, breaking under loads 
of from 864 to 944ib., giving an average of 912*4 lb. over the series of experi¬ 
ments, In these cases the stone was dry. The red stone seems to be 
little affected by wet, losing less than 2 per cent, of its transverse strength 
when saturated with water, while, singularly enough, the white stone loses 
- nearly 46 per cent, of its endurance under the same circumstances.® 

' * Ashlar’ is free-stone as it is brought from the quarry. * Memoirs Geol. SuA 

India, Vol. VII., page 119. 
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Sulphate of iron, &c. 


The remaining resources of the Vindhyans may he dismissed in a few 

words. Superficial deposits of iron ore occur, scattered 

over the Kaimur tabledand, and some little haematite 

has been occasionally met with, but none of these deposits are worked. The 

Bijaigarh shales yield an impure and granular sulphate 
Sulphate of iron, &c. i i i ^ 

of iron, which in places forms a thick efflorescence, 

and is to a limited extent collected and exported. Traces of sulphate of 
barytes and fluorspar have also been sparingly met with. 

The lower Vindhyans are, as we have seen, precluded by their position 
from any present place in the economic geology of the district. The same may 
Products of the gneiss be said of the gneiss area south of the Son, although 
much of interest to the mineralogist is there found. 
Felspars and micas of various kinds occur. A homstone is abundant, of which 
it may be said that its toughness would mark it out as excellent road metal, 
were there any roads in the vicinity, which as yet there are not. Limestones 
pass through all intermediate stages from a pure carbonate of lime to a 
typical dolomite. Serpentine, of the tint known as verde-antique, and marble 
in good workable slabs are not uncommon. Iron ore, in the form of 
Magnetite magnetite, occurs in several places and particularly at 

Korehi on the Pangan river. These ores afford employ¬ 
ment to a few families of Agarias, an aboriginal tribe with whom the iron¬ 
smelting industry is hereditary. Their methods are rude enough. A furnace 
of mud about three feet high, tapering in external breadth from two feet at 
the base to 18 inches at the top, with a hearth of little more than six inches 
wide, and a pair of kettledrum-shaped bellows, worked by the alternate 
pressure of the feet, form the whole stock in trade. The magnetite ore is 
ground between a pair of mill-stones, and is then charged with ore and charcoal, 
no flux being used. The blast is then kept up from six to eight hours 
without intermission : ore and fuel being added from time to time, and the 
slag drawn off by a hole pierced a few inches from the top of the hearth. 
For ten minutes before the conclusion of the process, the bellows are worked 
with extra vigour, and the supply of ore and fuel from the top is stopped. 
The clay luting of the hearth is then broken down, and the ball consist¬ 

ing of semi-molten iron slag and charcoal, is taken out and immediately 
hammered, by which a considerable portion of the included slag, which is 
still in a state of fusion, is squeezed out. 

In some cases the Agarias continue the further process, until, after various 
re-heatings in open furnaces and hammerings, they produce clean iron fit for 


Magnetite. 
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the markeb, or even, at times, themselves forge huddlis and other agricultural 
tools, But, most generally, the Agarias’ work ceases with the production of 
the giri, which passes into the hands of the Lohdrs. Four anas is said to be 
the average price of a gM, and as but two of these can be made in a very hard 
day’s work of fifteen hours’ duration, the profits are very small.^ 

In the case of the magnetic ore, Mr. Mallet remarks,* the yield might be 
largely increased by washing and so removing the silicious particles, but this 
process has never occurred to the native smelters. 

The quantity of ore does not appear to be anywhere so considerable as to 
afford room for hope that smelting operations could ever be undertaken by 
European methods, with any chance of pecuniary success. 

Lead ores, chiefly galena,* occur, but not in any quantity, so far as yet 
known; a mine was opened years ago close to the south¬ 
west boundary of the district, but was soon abandoned j 
and geological examination has since brought to light nothing indicating the 
existence of a regular lode. Mr. Roberts mentions* a rumour that copper was 
found in the early days of British rule, but that the discovery was suppr6.sscd, 
lest too close an attention should be attracted to the country; but no confirma¬ 
tion of this rumour has ever been obtained. 


Another product, which, although it is chiefly worked at an out-crop just 
Corunaum. boundary, comes exclusively to Mir- 

zapur for a market, is corundum.® The quarry occurs 
in a small hill between Piprd and KiidopSnf, about a mile east of the Rehand 
river. The mineral is exposed for about half a mile, and the seam appears to be 
about thirty yards thick. There is no regular export, the corundum being only 
quanied now and then, when a supply is ordered by the mahdjans who deal in it 
Before commencing operations, the quarrymen are accustomed to sacrifice a kid 
to Ddrg 4 Devi, to insure good fortune and protection from accident. Fires are 
then lighted against the large masses into which the corundum is divided by 
jointing and, when these have been rendered somewhat more brittle by this 
means, they are gradually smashed by heaving other pieces at them. 

There remains to be mentioned only the coil. The locality is continuous 
Coal. great Rewah coalfield, which has very recent- 

i, ^ examined at its opposite extremitv 

where It approaches within a practicable distance of the railway. 
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The Mirzapur coal area is bounded on the north by the Anndhi hill, in la¬ 
titude 24°-12-21" and longitude 82'^-43-5l^; on the south by the Ballia 
nadi; on the east approximately by the Eehand river; while on the west it 
extends into Rewah, as previously noted. 

The coal has been acknowledged to be good. It burns freely with a clear 
flame leaving a white ash, but will not coke by ordinary means, needing a 
closed retort for its conversion. It was for some years worked for the supply of 
steamers on the Ganges, but the extension of railway communication was at 
once followed by the closing of the mine, and there is little prospect at present 
of workings being ever again profitably carried on. The fact that pack-bullocks 
are the only means of transit for at least one-third of the hundred miles and 
more that lie between the railway and the mines must continue to be an in¬ 
superable bar to their further exploitation.^ 

Descending to the alluvium we find little of mineral products to note but the 

^ , , ., ^ ubiquitous kankar. of which, however, superior quali- 

lifljiK&r, bric&cartli, &c. , « i 

ties have been for some time scarce. Salt was formerly 

manufactured to some extent in Bhadohi, but the imported article has nearly 

ousted the local product. Bricks are much more largely used than would 

primd facie be expected in a country so rich in stone, and together with tiles 

are largely made in the neighbourhood of Mirzapur and 0hun4r, 


PART m. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT. 

An attempt was made to number the people in 1847, when the district 

^ total was returned as 831,388but little reliance can be 

Census of 1847 5 . 

placed upon the figures then given. More trustworthy 

data, so far as they go, are found in the statistical returns of 1853. 

The district, with an area estimated at 6,162‘3 statute miles, was then found 

to contain a total population of 1,104,316 souls, giving an 

average density of 214 per square mile.^ The number of 

villages and townships was 5,280; amongst which 154 had a population between 


•f 1853; 


^ The total thickness of the coal at the Kota mine, which was the one most extensively 
worked, was about 4 feet 9 inches in four beds. The section is given as below 

Et. in, I't. in. 

Light plastic clay ... i o Coal ... ... 1 « . 

Sandstone with * slate’ alternating... 7 0 Very hard sandstone .4, 0 I 

Clay slate, micaceous ... 0 6 Coal ... t«. .»• 1 ® 

Bituminous shale ... 1 6 ClajsUte ... «. o • 

Coal 1 0 Coal shale ... ... ® ® 

- Bitumimms shale o e Coal ••• ® ® 

> Memoir on the Statistics o{ the ProTiuces, by A. Shakespear, Bs^., B.aS. Assistant 
Sectetary to the GK>yemment. «The density raried from »08 in tappa Ron to SB in 

Siograuli ud 83 only in Agori. 


8 
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IjOOOand 5^000; two (Ahraura, 6,216, andBindhdchal, 5,214) had between 5,000 
and 10,000; nne (Chiindr, 12,787) had between 10,000 and 50,000while Mirza- 
pnr itself,including the suburbs, was returned as containing 75,012 souls. 

The next census, that of 1865, gave a total population of 1,056,337, being 
% decrease of 47,978, or 4*3 per cent., in the twelve years.' 

of 1865 j 

The average density was 203 per square mile of the 


assumed area, which was then stated at 5,200’23 square miles. The distribu¬ 
tion of the native population is shown as follows:— 


Class. 

AGSICUtTVaiL. 

NoN-AaRrcoi.TtrjaAL. j 

GaAND 

roTii. 

Mal$s» 

Females. 

Total. 

Males, 

Fmales, 

Total. 

Adults. 

Boys. 

1 Adults. 

Girls. 

1 

Adults. 

j Boys. 

dults. 

Girls. 

Eindos 

MuhammadaQS & 
others aotHiuda. 

Total. It* 

. •, 1 . 

186,073 
j 3,988 

108,434 

2,446 

181,941 

4,864 

91,503 

2,036 

566,960 

18,274 

137,720 

18,499 

?6,288 

10,873 

139,190 

18,208 

66,608 

8,398 

418,706 

66,478 

986,866 

68,747 

189,017 

(10,880 

1 _ 

186,798 

1 

93,539 

680,234 

i 

168,219 

86,661 

167,898 

1- 

73,901 

474,179 

1,064,413 


To these 1,054,413 are to be added 1,822 person? shown separately as 
railway or military men, 346 Europeans, and 256 Eurasians. The number of 
villages and townships had increased to 5,376; of which 4,014 contained less 
than 1,000 people; 83 ranged between 1,000 and 2,000; and 20 between 2,000 
and 5,000; while the only towns which exceeded the latter limit were Chunk 
with 10,125, and Mirzapur itself, which had decreased to 71,849. The decrease 
in the district population was no doubt to some extent real, and connected 
with the commercial decay of the city of Mirzapur; but in the rural circles it 
is more probable that population was over-estimated in the previous returns. 

Turning now to the census of 1872, we find the returns may be briefly 
of 187 S; tabulated as follows 


Hindus. 

MunaUVADANS AND OTHEKS 

HOT Hindu. 

Total. 

Vp to 15 years. 

Adults. 

1 Up to 16 years. 

Adults. 

Males, temales. 

Males. Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

M^e s Females. 

Males. Females; 

196,6111 166,009 j 

290,106 297,018 

13.078 

11,168 

20,801 20,607 

{20,496 494,797 


This statement gives a total of 1,015,293. To this is to be added a small 
contingent of non-Asiatic ormixed descent, which brings the total up to 1,015,826. 
The population of the district thus showed in 1872 a further decrease of 40,611, 
or about three and four-fifths per cent. This decrease was attributed to the 
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continued commercial decline of the city of Mirzapur, the scarcity and accompa¬ 
nying epidemics of 1868-69, and the breaking up of the hand-loom weaving 
industry, which formly supported a large number of Muhammadans until sup*: 
planted by imported textile fabrics.^ The density per square mile (the area 
being taken at about 6,217^ square miles) was 195. The towns and villages 
were returned at 4,104, and the inhabited houses at 219,059, giving something 
less than one village and about 41 houses per square mile. Of the total number 
of inhabited towns and villages 4,031 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 70 between 
1,000 and 5,000, and 3 more than 5,000. ^ The population of Mirxapur amounted 
to 67,274, of Obunar to 10,164, and of AhraurA to 9,019. 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1881, As the 
amd of 1881 experience gained in former attempts was avilable to guide 

the operations of this one, we shall find, as we might ex¬ 
pect, greater accuracy in details, and an abandonment of some heads of infor¬ 
mation which it was found impossible on former occasions to obtain with Suffi¬ 
cient correctness to warrant the expense of collecting them. 

The totals by religion are shown for each parganah and tahsil as 
Totals by religion. follow:— 



^ In addition to tUe causes mentioned in the text, omissions at the 1872 censusf probably 
aaeonat for much of the apparent decrease. See census report of 1881, p. 26. 
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THe area in 1881 -vraa returned at 5,223 3 square miles; the population 
(1,136,796) vras distributed amongst three towns and 
4,352 Tillages; the houses in the former numbering 
17,113, and in the latter 159,863. In this district the 
females (569,492) exceeded the males (567,304) by 2,188, or *38 per cent.^ The 
density per square mile for the whole district was 217‘6, but varied from 404'9 
in the Family Domains to 85‘9 in the Eobertsganj tahsil; the proportion of towns 
and ■plages per square mile was '8, and of houses 33'8. In the towns 4’6 
persons and in the villages 85’9 persons on an average were found in each 
house. In the nine years between 1872 and 1881 the total population had 
increased by 120,970, the increase in the males being 46,486, and in the 
females 74,484. The total difference represents an increase of 11‘9 per 
cent. In some degree this is due to the greater accuracy of the recent census, 
but immigration into the large waste tracts in the south has doubtless made a 
real increase in the population. 

Following the order of the census statements, we find* the persons returned 
Christians by race. ^ Christians belonged to the following races ^-*•British- 
born subjects, 141 (18 females); other Europeans, 292 
(170 females); Eurasians, 46 (27 females); and natives, 222 (114 females). 
The sects of Christians represented in Mirzapur were the Churches of England 
_ and Home, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists (Wesleyan and unspecified), Sy¬ 
rians, Oongregationalists, and Evangelicals. The relative proportions of the sexes 

ReifttiTe proportion of divisions of the population were as 

the sexes of the main reU- followsratio to the total population of males, '4990: 
gionsdivisions. .. , ^ ^ 

of females, -5010; of Hindus, '9342; of .Muhammadans, 

•0647; of Christians, -0006; and of Jains, -0002: ratio of Hindu malesito total 
Hindu population, *4988; of Muhammadan males to total Muhammadan (po¬ 
pulation, *5018; of Christian males to total Christian population, *5307; and 
of Jain males to total Jain population, -5400. Of single persons, therefwere 

Civil condition of the ' males and 170,269 females; of married, 

pepniation. 282,753 males and 288,227 females; and of widowed 

29.305 and 110.996 femdes. Tha total aiaM 
N «o, P^P’^tion (under 15 yearsof age) was 436,764 (210,468 

ftcTA following table will show at a glance the 

^es tf the two principal classes of the population with the number of single, 
married, and widowed at each of the ages given:- 

fhsae IwTO ^ gronp 10-80 and seems to show that the men between 

fS ittA.*"**'* «nployment,b«t return after that age. 3 “ 
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HiKDtrs. 

Muhammadans. 



Carried. 

Widowedm 

Single. 

Married, 

Widowed, 


Males. 

'"" 

Fe* 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe. 

males. 


Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe. 

males. 

'Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Upto9yearB, 

141,318 

135,131 


11,060 

|H 


9,845 

9,468 

185 

641 

4 

16 

lOto U ,, 

46|882 

18|602 

15,645 

30,518 

387 

729 

3,530 

1,494 

751 

1,888 

22 

39 

15tal» 1 , ... 

18|074 

1,949 

20,098 

30,014 

673 

1,043 

1,329 

108 

1,234 

1,994 

36 

43 

2ato24 ... 

10,588 

738 

28,912 

12,615 

1,261 

2,537 

723 

79 

1,973 

3,012 

91 

141 

25tOS9 „ 

7,296 

548 

40|074 

46,868 

2,280 

5,019 

369 

60 

2,843 

3,206 

170 

292 

SO to 89 tet 

6,186 

699 

68|7§1 

63,373 

1,761 

17,407 

242 

72 

4,938 

4,525 

321 

920 

40 to 49 1 , ... 

S|768 

851 

45,748 

29,631 

6,683 

25,699 

no 

40 

3,446 

2,253 

326 

1,470 

50 to 59 II 

1,862 

135 

24,762 

10,452 

5,408 

23,779 

62 

26 

2,074 

882 

364 

1,603 

60 and np- 
irazds. 

883 

100 

16,267 

4,103 

6,976 

27,967 

26 

8 

1,342 

317 

536 

1,928 

Total 

238,6S7 

^ 168,613 

263,696 

269,234 

27,100 

104,398 

16,226 

11,427 

18,786 

18,746 

1,871 

6,452 


Of the total population, 108,443 (65,726 females), or 9’5 per cent,, are 
Distribution by returned as born outside the limits of the district; 

birth-place. while 68,216 persons, or 6 per cent., born in the district 

were enumerated in other districts. Of the total population, 1,099,065 
(568,455 females), or 96'69 per cent., are returned as unable to read and write 
Diatribntion ao- arid not under instruction; 31,722 (892 females), or 279 
cording to education, percent., are shown as able to read and write; and 6,009 
(145 females), or *52 per cent., as under instruction. Of thosa able to read 
and write, 29,185 (663 females and of those under instruction 5,211 (51 ’ 
females) were Hindus. 66 (2 females) of the Sikhs are returned as able 
to read and write, and 10 (i female) as under instruction. The Muham¬ 
madans who come under these categories were 1,996 (43 females) and 664 
(38 females) respectively. Of the Christians 418 (182 females) are returned 
as literate, and 80 (55 females) as under instruction. Of the two Brtihmos, 
one (male) is returned as able to read and write, and the other (female) as 
illiterate. Of the Jains 56 (2 females) are shown as able to read and write, 
and 17 (all males) as under instruction. 
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The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
Infirmities:persons and sex for all religions represented in the district,— 
of unsound mind. religions of course being those to which by common 

repute these unfortunates are supposed to belong, or the religions of their 
parents. The total of all religions was 112 (37 females), or ‘009 per cent.^ The 
largest number 25 (6 females) were of the ages 20 to 30 years. Distributing 
them into religions, Hindus thus afldicted were 104 (33 females) and Muham¬ 
madans 8 (4 females). The total number of blind persons is returned as 2128 

Numbcrcftheblind. P®" more thin a 

fourth or 697 (370 females) were "over 60j” 283 (164 

females) between SO and 60; 256 (156 females) between 40 and 50; 270 (127 
females) between 30 'and 40; 281 (126 females) between 20 and 30; 106 
(37 females) between 15 and 20; 132 (51 females) between 10 and 15; 134 (42 
females) between 5 and 10; and 69 (37 females) under five years. Of the total 
number, 1,989 (1,039 females) were Hindus, 130 (64 females) Muhammadans, 
and 3 (1 female) Christians. Of deaf mutes there were 491 (176 females) or ‘04 
Deaf matee. females) appearing among 

persona "over 60 .” Of these 456 .(160 females) wore Hindus, 
33 (14 females) Muhammadans, and 2 (females) Christians. The last infirmity of 
Lepen. which note was taken at the recent census was that of leprosy. 

There were 396 (69 females) afflicted with this disease. The 

percentage to the total population was ’034, so that 34 in every 100,000 of the 
population were on an average lepers. Of the total number 381 (67 females), 
were Hindus, and 15 (2 females) Muhammadans. ’ ’ 


Taking the four great conventional divisions of Hindus, trd find from 

Htodos by castes. were Brahmans 165,489 

(82,096 females), Kfijputs 51,065 (23,608 females), 
Banias 25,606 (12,938 females), and of other castes 819,838 (413 60S 
females). ' 

The census returns of 1881 throw no light upon Brahman sub-divisions, 

Brahmans. ^^® details of the previous (1872) census 

^ regarding them are admittedly of no practical value, 
owing to the jumbling up of tribes, clans, ffotras, and mere honorary titles. 
It would, therefore, he simply waste of space to reproduce the statistics. ’ The 
following paragraphs deal with a few of the best-known families and clans of 
this most dannish of castes. 


iOr 9 in erery 100»000 of the population. 
9 4 in erery lo,ooa of the population. 


* Or IS in every 10,000 of the population. 
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He larger number of the Brahman families of Mirzapur are Kanyakubjas 
(6r Blanaujids) of the branch known as the Sarwarid or Sarjiipdrf, whose origi¬ 
nal home was beyond the Saijd or Ghdgra river on the confines of Oudh. 
We also find M&lwa Brahmans in Bhadohi and the adjacent parts of the dis¬ 
trict; while a colony from Belkhar near Ajodhia has given a name and an 
evil notoriety to one of the muhallas of the city of Mirzapur. But there are 
many families whose origin cannot now be traced. Taking the three princi¬ 
pal gotras of the Saqfip&ris, we find Garg Brahmans in parganah Barhar,with 
the village of Naugdon as their principal seat; Gautams in Ohaurdsi, who 
claim to be now in the ninth generation from the original immigrant and 
founder of the family, one Shiudarshan Misr; and Sandils in parganah Bhag- 
wat. The history of the last family has been preserved in some detail. The 
founder was one Gopdl N&th TiwArf from Sonaura beyond the Sarjii, who 
migrated to Benares. The eldest of his four sons, Manikhant, v>as a profound 
Sanskrit scholar, and he was eventually made a sort of Eegius Professor of 
Sanskrit at the court of Shah Jah^n, The honour was continued to his son, 
and took a more substantial form in the grant of Kbatkharia and other villages, 
which are still held by K&mpta N4th, the tenth in descent from Gopdl. The 
imperial sanads are still preserved in the family. Another S^ndil family, now 
using the title P&nde, which it adopted together with lands inherited from 
a P4nde some generations back, is settled at Kathnai, Belwan, and other 
villages of tappa Ohaurasf. 

Turning to the Saq'dp^lri gotras, which are usually classed as inferior to 
the three above-named, we find the Par&sar tribe represented by the F^ndes 
of Biraura and Lohandi in tappa ChaurdsL This family claims to have an 
origin coeval with that of the Kantit rdj, with the founder of which their 
ancestors, Bdindeva, and Bachhideva, are said to have come from Kanauj.^ Bir- 
shdhpur, Aksauli, and several neighbouring villages® are inhabited by “ Parwa” 
Ddbes, who are Kasyap Brahmans, claiming to be genuine Kanyakubjas, but 
by some held to be Sarjdpdris. They are also said to have come in with the 
Kantit conqueror. The Diibes of Mddhopur, who belong to this gotra, have the 
singular title of akela or “lonely.” There is a curious legend to account 
for the name. It is said that in the olden days a certain rdja of Kantit 
married the daughter of another rdja (the legend does not give names) whose 
family priest had an only daughter. The two rdjas concluded to marry the 
gjrl to-the Biraura Pdnde, who was then priest to the Kantit family. The 

Hence some count the family as Eanyakubja proper as distinguished from SarjGpdti, 

* jkM also a noiahei of rillagea in Upraudh. 
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priest, however, declined the alliance. The raja then married the girl to one 
Dharmdas, a Parw4 Dube, and installed him as his priest. Now Dharmd&s 
had already two wives and a grown-up family of sons, who strongly objected 
to the marriage, and went so far as to threaten to put their father out of caste. 
The rija’s wrath on this waxed hot against them, and he cut off them and 
their descendants from the succession to the priesthood, and bade them dwell 
alone: and alone (aJcela) they have remained to this day. 

Parganah Barhar has a number of Brahman families who seem mostly 
to have been attracted by the liberality of the Chandel princes in former days. 
These are—to name only the best-known families—the Sonaura Pdthaks and 
the Pandes of Machianon, both of the Bh4radwaj gotra; the Samdfiri Ddbes, 
who are Kasyaps and whose ancestor was court pandit at Agori; the Harina 
Tiwdris of the Vashisth gotra, who are immigrants from Rewah; and the 
Barhariya Pdndes who style themselves Krishn4trf, but whose exact affinities 
are not clearly known. The Machianon P4ndes are so called from a village of 
that name in Sh^habad, granted to them by a r4ja of Chainpur. Their coming 
into Mirzapur is accounted for in this way. A certain ancestor of theirs, waxing 
arrogant in the light of the r4ja’s favour, built himself a house more lofty than 
the royal residence. The r4ja was not disposed to interfere, but he had reckoned 
without his wife,. and, dux f<Bmina facti, the house came down. The 
Brahman, whose name was Harsfl, committed suicide at once, and his family 
migrated to a more auspicious locality. And the curious fact is that, while 
Harsd has become a local demi-god in Chainpur, his own family, so far from 
revering his shrine, will not visit the place, or, if perforce they go, will not 
drink water there.^ 

The foregoing notes refer to the Brahman landholders only. It is im¬ 
possible to classify the seething mass of Brahmans, largely of the less reput¬ 
able sort, whom the sanctity of Bindhdchal and Mirzapur attracts, and who 
are the ministers or parasites of the greater and lesser temples, and of the 
more rdigious or more superstitious of the wealthier classes. 

The principal Eijput clans arc the GaharwArs, the Chandels, and the 
Monas. The Qaharwdrs are headed by two noted houses. 

® * One, for some three hundred years professing the Musalmdn 

faith, formerly possessed in sovereignty the parganah of Kera Mangraur, while 
the i4jas of Kantit are the heads of the younger branch. The Chandel 


1 These legends may serve as samples of the mass of folklore irhihh yet aivaitB 
Almost every Brahman or BSijpnt family has its tale to tfU, and were these collected and 
eoB^sied, mii<^ light would doubtless be thrown upon the past history of the ueoule. aa dii. 
ttngmshed from the princes of hforthem India. • y sue pwpw, aa on 
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clan is that of the r&jas of Agori-Barhar and Bijaigarh; while the ousted 
rulers of Bhadohi, whose family still exists in a very reduced condition, are 
Monas R&jputs. The story of all these houses will be found in some detail 
in the historical portion of this notice. 

The following is an alphabetical list of the Edjput clans of chief 
importance represented in the district, extracted from the census returns 
(1881):— 


Clan. 


Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Females. 

Clan. 


Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Females. 

BacKh 

*«« 


469 

205 

Maunas 



6,003 

3,692 

Bachhgati 



299 

132 

IST^gbansi 



178 

85 

Baghel 



68 ^ 

302 

IsTain 

• •e 

*•, 

580 

269 

Bals 

• a* 


4,686 

2,076 

Nandwag 


eee 

969 

411 

BanSphax 

t«a 

... 

383 

170 

Palw 5 ,r 

• ee 

Htf 

603 

233 

Barga 



153 

71 

Parih^r 



367 

169 

Barhwalia 


••• 

428 

203 

ParsarU 

••• 


131 

65 

Baegot 


... 

120 

67 

Haghubansi 

... 

• f. 

1,691 

745 

Bfaaraddw^j 


... 

479 

218 

Rajkumar 


eee 

234 

123 

Bhlrgbaxxs 


... 

176 

90 

Rekwar 

tm 

• e* 

390 

205 

Bhuinhar 


• •• 

834 

1 402 

Rikhbansi 


tee 

205 

92 

Bisen 


tee 

2,988 

1,336 

Sakarw£r 



551 

S54 

Cbandel 



1 2,887 

1,417 

Sengar 

»l« 

«ea 

227 

110 

Cbanb^n 


• •• 

1,206 

678 

Sheobansi 


• •• 

101 

46 

Cheru 


• •• 

875 

189 

Solaukhi 

eee 

eve 

246 

102 

Bichhit 

e«t 

ee* 

S13 

91 

Sombaosl 

»«• 

eee 

354 

167 

Bikhit 

»»• 

• • * 

258 

122 

Surajbansi 


its 

2,480 

1,224 

1,146 

Birgbansi 



127 

62 

Surdar 

tee 

eee 

683 

Bunwar 


eee 

104 

51 

Tasia 

• ee 

eee 

102 

43 

Gaharwis 



6,749 

3,269 

Unspecified 


eee 

3,648 

1 1,665 

Gautain 



2,489 

1,229 

Specified 

sub-divisions 

1,956 

887 

Haraya 

Einhpnri^ 

Kasib 

Kharwar 

•M 

•C* 

#•« 

• * 

124 

167 

121 

S67 

49 

78 

56 

178 

with imder 100 members 
each. 

Total 

60,754 

33,804 


The orthography of the names in the above list is that of the census 


return/ and in some cases appears open to objection. The local peculiarities 
of spelling appear to have been retained in the lists of each district, so that 
we have in the two neighbouring districts of Benares and Mirzapur ‘ Barhluya* 
and 'Barhwalia/ ^Bisain’ and 'Bisen/ 'Sardtir* and ^Surddr/ ‘Monas’ and 
‘Maunas,’—evidently duplicate spellings of the same sub-divisions. It 
should further be remarked that apparently no test beyond the statement 
of the persons enumerated, and perhaps to a certain extent the discretion of 
the enumerators, has been allowed to affect the decision as to whether a 
clan rightly belongs to the Eajput division or not. Thus it is somewhat 
startling to find a Cheru clan numbering 375 members among Rajputs in 
* Table V. (castes and gub-diviaions of castes snspected of piactisingr feipale infanticide). 

9 
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this districi It can scarcely Tbe doubted that these are identical with the 
Cheriis mentioned in the list (of ^'unspecified of the census”) given a few 
pages farther on, who to the number of 4,307 refrained from (or were not 
permitted the privilege of) returning themselves as Edjputs, Nowhere else 
does the name appear as a Edjput clan. The Kharwars also do not, it is believed, 
appear as a clan of Rajputs in any other district. They are again mentioned 
in the list of " unspecified of the census,” and it would seem that the vast 
majority of them made no claim to be Rajputs. Scarcely less surprising are 
the great differences apparent in the two lists (for Benares and Mirzapur) 
from each of which a great many clans are omitted that appear in the other,^ 
Space, however, will not permit of an exhaustive examination here of the 
dijBferences brought out by the census returns, and these must be left for future 
consideration. 

But note may be taken in passing of the results arrived at from the 
. Conclusions regarding enumeration as regards the special subject, infan- 
infanticide. ticide, which prompted the return. The table shows 

the male and female populations in two groups, 'under' and 'over 10 years 
of age,' with the percentages for each clan, and for the total of all the clans. 
I’or E&jputs (that is, those who chose to call themselves Kdjputs), as a whole, 
there were found 48 females in every hundred persons under 10 years of age, 
and 46 in every hundred over that age.® This percentage, although lower than 
that found in Gorakhpur, Ballia, and some of the Oudh districts, is very appre¬ 
ciably higher than in the Doab and up-country districts generally, where the 
proportion sinks sometimes below 40 for those over 10 years, and much nearer 
40 for those under that age than is the case in Mirzapur. The latter is of 
course the group that shows most clearly the effects of the modern attempt 
to stamp out the crime by legislation. The subject will, however, be 
referred to again in the portion of this notice dealing specially with ' Infan¬ 
ticide.' 

A full account of Banias generally will be found in the Shihjahdnpur 
notice. It only remains to be said here that the whole 
class has declined with the city of Mirzapur, and is now 
of far less local importance than twenty or thirty years ago, when the hundi^ 
of many of the Mirzapur houses were as good as naoney in almost every bazar 
ih India. 

^ This may in part he accounted for by the vastly greater area in Mirzapur, where conse- 
dnently more snb-di visions might be expected. The existence, however, of a large class of 
* unspecified” renders it impossible to say positively that any Rajput clans found in one are 
not also in the other district, although not shown in the return, ^ More exactly 4S‘0d 

and 46*02. 


'Banias. 
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!rhe sub-divisions of Banias found in 1872^ were as follows 


Sub-division. 


Population. 

Sub-division. 


Population. 

AgaiwUl 



4,841 

Mahesri 


• e V 

163 

Agrahri 


f • 

5,060 

Marwdri 

••• 

•«e 

159 

Audhiya 



28 

Oswal 



53 

JBandarwar 


• •• 

^67 

Palliwffl 

t4i 


239 

<5hoi ... 

••• 


S59 

Bastogi 

»*• 

»«• 

367 

Khandehwal 



229 

Umar 

11« 


5,069 

Kasarwani 

««• 

• at 

6i741 

! Unspecified 



2,548 

Kasaundhan 

Kandu 

#•« 


174 

3,045 

Total 


26,212 


None of these clans require detailed notice^ either on account of their 

tiumerical or their historical importance. 

Among the other castes ” the census returns (1881) give the number 

of the following^ to which the name of the special 

Other castes. r t , • a . 

calling or trade followed or other brief note to aid 

in their identifidation has been added:— 


Caste. 

Total 
popula¬ 
tion in 
1881. 

Females 

Caste. 

Total 

1 popula¬ 
tion in 
1881. 

Females, 

Ahir (cowherd) 


111,156 

66,918 

Khatik (pig and poultry 

4,372 

2,171 

Barhai (carpenter) 


936 

450 

breeder )> 



Bhangx (scavenger) 

. r« 

680 

280 

Myasth (scribe) 

12,404 

6,784 

Bhar (aboriginal) 


3,169 

1,697 

Kori (weaver) ... ... 

2,983 

1,463 

Bhat (bard) ... 

• •• 

3,169 

1,596 

Kumh^r ({)ofcter) 

17,eB4 

8,918 

Bhuinh4r (agriculturalist), 

4,641 

2,815 

Eurmi or Kunbi (husband- 

67,489 

33,968 

Bhurji (grain-parcher). 

... 

6,292 

2,672 

man). 



Chamar (skinner and field 

142,826 

73,436 

Dodh (cultivator) 

54 

23 

labourer). 




Dollar (blacksmith) 

23,837 

11,800 

Dh4nuk (trader) 


1,127 

659 

Lonia (salt extractor) ... 

n,67i 

6,823 

Dhobi (washerman) 


11,094 

5,606 

Mdli (gardener) ... 

1,473 

768 

Dom (aboriginal) 


693 

1 346 

Mallah (boatman) ... 

1 80,408 

41,544 

ijladaria (shepherd) 

• •• 

22,771 

13,427 

Nai (barber) ... 

16,873 

7,933 

Goshdin 

• ft 

4,244 

1,725 

Pa4i ... ... ... 

21,937 

11,235 

Gdjar 

•mt 

3 

t** 

Sonar (gold and silver¬ 

6,278 

2,946 

Ut . 

• «« 

38 

28 

smith). 



Kachhi (husbandman) 

• •• 

45j048 

22,392 

Tamoli (betel-nut seller).... 

4,447 

2,266^ 

Kahar (palki-bearer and 

28,761 

14,827 

Teli (oilman) ... 

24,388 

12,278 

labourer). 




Unspecified 

121,868 

60,649 

Ealw4r (distiller) 

... 

18,094 

9,290 







1 

Total ••• 

819,838 

413,603 


1 ITo detailed statistics of Bania sub-divisions apt>earinthe 3881 census. ® This 

list includes only the specified” castes in the published census returns, and contains the 
names of those castes only of which the total for the North-Western Provinces and Oadh 
amounted -to ioo,ooo and upt^ards i a supplementary list of the remaining cartes will ha 
found on page 70, 
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The following sub-divisions^ of Ahirs are shown 
in the recent census returns (1881):— 


Sub-diTision. 

Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Femalos. 

Sub-division. 

Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

£*emales. 

e«« ••• 

Charhat 

Dhindhor •«» 

tee ••• 

Jadubansi ..e 

1^151 

472 

1,677 

79,231 

547 

678 

289 

746 

S9,7S6 

271 

K^slb ... 

Unspecified ... 

Specified sub-divisions 

with under 100 members 
each. 

ToM 

1,772 

26,182 

224 

913? 

13,S30 

106 

1U,IS6 

66,918 


An account of this caste will be found in the notices of the Muttra and 
Moradabad districts. The percentages of females for the whole class of Ahirs 
were—* under 10 years of age’ 49‘17, * over 10 years’ 60'74. 




The Bhuinh4rs, with the Mah4r6ja of Benares as their head, claim to be 
genuine Tri-karma Brahmans, that is. Brahmans who 
perform only three of the six prescribed duties of 
the priestly order. They give alms, but do not receive them; they offer sacri¬ 
fice^, but do not officiate at the altar;, and they read, but do not teach the 
sacred writings. Their claim to purity of race has, however, not. been univer-- 
Sally conceded, and hence they are enumerated as a separate class.® The 
Dh&nuks are really a sub-caste of Banias, with whom they might more proi- 
DMnuks ^ enumerated. The P4sis are a numerous caste,, 

chiefly in Bhadohf, where their ostensible ocoupa- 
PfigiB, tions are those of village watchmen, pig-keepers, field 

labourers, and occasionally cultivators. In addition 
to these callings, the whole caste has, and not without reason, the reputation of 
being a race of professional thieves. The P4sis themselves say that they were 
once one and the same race with the Bhars, and it seems on many grounds 
not, improbable that they are in fact a remnant of the ancient 'Rlia.r com¬ 
munity, which so utterly disappeared after the Efijput invasion in the twelfth 
century.® 


The remaining castes in the above list have all been more or less described 
in preceding notices, as they are found with few exceptions in every district 
of the provinces. None of them present any special features of interest in 
Mirzapur, 


^With more tiuui lOO ineml>ers each. * Pot some 

azausABB and Bbbabbb. » pirfe infra History’)- 


forther uoies on this caste see 




OTHER CASTES, 


I'rom the vernacular lists compiled in the census office, the following appear 
The ** unspecified" of the tobe'the details of the “ unspecified’' castes* and they are 
added here as it may be of interest to ascertain them:— 


Name of caste. 


Agari! 

Bahelia ... 
Baiswar... 
BaumanHs 
Bansphor 
Bari *•4 
Bayar ... 
Bengali 
Bhatiiri... 

Bhil 
Bhuniau .•« 
Bhurtia 
Bind »•« 
Chern .«» 
Chhipi ... 
Dabgar .*« 

Barzi 
Derotees^ 
Bhinkar 
Gandharp 
Gantam «•« 

Ghosi .»• 
Halwii ... 

Joshi 
Eanchan ••t 
E^du 
Eanjar ... 
Easera ... 
Kashmiri 
Kharw^r* 
Ehattri ... 

Kol 

Eotwar «.t 
Eunjra 
Madiri .. 
Mahabr^mau 
Manihir... 

i^^gar ... 

Fat 

Bahri or Faharia 
Fat\ra 
Bajbhar ... 
Saikalgar 
Sfiti or Soiri 
Tdlgira 
Tarkihar 
Tdrmali .«• 
Tawaif •«# 
Thathera... 

Turi 

Unspecified 


General occupation. 


Salt maker, iron worker 
Fowler .. 

Cnltirator, landowner 

Rope, string, mat maker 

bamboo worker 

Leaf-plate seller, torch bearer 

Cultivator 

Servant... 

Inn-keeper 


Small trader (2) •«. «* 

Cultiyator ... .«• .. 

Toddy drawer, cultivator 
Cultivator *44 «• 

Calico printer ... 

Leather vessel (** kuppa") maker 
Tailor ««* ... .*1 

Mendicancy ••• t»< 

Cultirator, excavator, servant ... 

Bancer, singer ... ... 

Cultivator **• ... i»# 

Milkman, cultivator ... 

Confectioner 

Servant, receiver of alms ,«• 

Dancer, prostitute ... .. 

' Cultivator, shopkeeper ••• 

Rope maker, trapper ... 

Metal vessel dealer tea 

Merchant ... ... 

Aboriginal (?) landowner, 

Merchant, servant... ... 

Coolie, fisherman ... 

Cultivator *«• •*. 

Green grocer ... ... 

Snake charmer, juggler 

Performer of funeral ceremonies of Hindus, 

Glass bangle maker ... ... 

Merchants 

*•« 44. ... 

Dancer ••« ... 

Acrobat ••• ... 

Cultivator, labourer, servant ,« 

Braid, fringe, tape maker ... ... 

Cultivator, pig-keeper 

Metal polisher .44 ... ... 

Cultivator •44 4.C ... 

Toddy drawer ••• ... 

*«Tarki" maker 444 4.. 4.4 

Toddy drawer ... •*i 

Dancer, prostitute... 

Brass and copper smith 
Basket maker, coolie ... 


T'otal 

population. 


673 

1,403 

1,800 

4,669 

7,116 

1.678 

18,092 

66 

719 

2 

1,748 

1,229 

8,376 

4,307 

28 

171 

409 

600 

104 

16 

856 

635 

7,943 

46 

152 

3,090 

48 

2,641 

26 

14,280 

964 

31,970 

209 

223 

70 

8 

18 

28 

8 

608 

1,388 

811 

7 

4 

96 

19 

102 

9 

6 

730 

76 

9,006 


121,868 


^ 1 Vide separate list infra. * In the vernacular list this name apparently stood 

originally * Gaharw4r,’ but the mark distinguishing g from k (Urdu) has been erased, and the 
name clearly reads now ^Kharw^r.* 
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The above list offers some temptation to lengthy disquisitions oh many 
of the names it contains; but as in the case of other similar lists, space for¬ 
bids yielding to the temptation, and, besides, the materials are hardly such as to 
permit of accuracy in the description of many of them, if it were attempted. 
The large proportion of names that are usually regarded as those of aboriginal 
tribes, the Bhils, Cherds, Kols, Kajbhars, Soirfs, &c,, is connected with the 
physical features of the district. Some account of all these tribes has been 
given in the statistical account of Bengal in the volumes dealing with the 
Lohdrdagd, Sh&habad, Gaya, and the Tirhtit districts. Some Cheriis and 
j^harwllrs, as'mentioned above, appear to have returned themselves s£s K&j- 
puts; but in the statistical account of the Shdhabad district (Bengal), they are 
both classed as aboriginals. 

Tradition is said to assert that the whole of Shahabad was formerly in 
the possession of the Cherfls, who are supposed by Or. 
Buchanan Hamilton to have been princes of the Sunak 
family, who flourished in the time of Gautama (Buddha) about 600-600 B.O. 
They were expelled from that district by the Soiris, (Sdrls or Suars) according 
to one set of traditions, and according to others by the Harihas. Whatever their 
position in the past may have been, they are now found (in Shdhabad) in the 
meanest ofiBces, lurking in the jungles with their cousins, the Kharwdrs, They 
are described also as subsisting on the sale of honey and firewood, and as 
possessing a secret language. The statement that they do not cultivate would 
seem not to apply to those found in Mirzapur, whose occupation is returned as 
cultivation. The Soiris have been by some writers identified with the Oherfis. 
They number only 95 in this district, but are more numerous in Benares, where 
something may he said about them. 


Oherfis and Soiris. 


The Kharwdrs of the Bhabhxia sub-division^ cannot be very different from 
rth arw&rs those of the Mirzapur district which adjoins that 

tract. Those of Bhabhda assert that Rohtas (so 
named from its having been the abode of Rohitiswa, son of king Harischand- 
ra, of the family of the Sun) was their original seat; they call themselves* 
Surjy&-bansi, and wear the jpaitd or caste string. Another tradition makes 
them of mixed descent, originating from an order of Raj4 Bena (or Vena) 
that all men might wed women of any caste or country; the ELharwSrs axe 
the offspring, by this account, of a Kshatri4 father and Bharni (aboriginal) 
’^oman. Colonel Dalton considered them as not improbably connected "with 
the KiiAtis, who call themselves by a somewhat similar name, Kerawa, and 
* ^ Of the Shahabad distirict. 
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have a sub-division called Maryhi, found also among the Kharwars. The lat¬ 
ter are said to be divided into four tribes, Bhogta, Manjhi, Rdnt, and Mah&to, 
and the lower members are said to be extremely similar in aspect to the San- 
tils.^ The resemblance of the word Kharwar to Gaharwar, noticed in the 
footnote to page 71, may have caused some confusion in the enumeration of 
these classes, especially as some of the Kharw4rs have claimed to be B4jputs. 
A full account of the Kharwdrs will be found in Mr. Sherring’s work (I., 382), 
and in Mr. Conybeare's Note on pargana Budhl, They will be mentioned 
again in this notice in connection with the architectural remains that are 
referred to them, such aa the forts of Bijaigarh and Bardi, and the large tanks 
at Pur and Kor^di. 

There was no apparent reason why the seven Bajbhars in this list should 
Eajbhars heetx included among the Bhars of the print¬ 

ed census list. The names Bhar, Rajbhar, Bharat, 
and Bharativa, are used apparently as s 5 monymous appellations for the same 
aboriginal caste. In Shahahad it is recorded that in former times they 
claimed to be Parih^r Bajputs, a claim little consorting with the profession 
fpig-keeping) their descendants now follow ; although the remains of large forts 
and other works attest that they were not always in their present degraded 
condition*^ 

It is generally held that the Kols were the subjects of the Cherds in the 
distant times when the latter ruled the country. It has 
been asserted that while the Gherds accepted Buddha^s 
doctrines, the Kols rejected them, and adhered to the life of freedom and 
impurity which they still enjoy. Mr. Duthoit thought that the Kols were the 
aborigines and were succeeded by the Bhars, at least in Bhadohi; and he 
questions the opinion which makes the latter aborigines. 

The Sh^habad account classes as semi-Hinduized aborigines the Bahelias,^ 
Semi-Hinduized abori- B^rfs, Binds, and Gandharps in the above list, together 
with many of the names in the printed census list, 
such as Dorns, Pasis, Dosadhs, Chamdrs, &c. The Turls appear in the account 
of the Hazarihdgh district as a branch of the Dorns, and are there said to be 
fishermen as well as bucket-makers. The Bhunifins may be the Bhoyas of the 
Supplemental Glossary. 

See further in Statistical Account of Bengal, XII. (Shahabad), p. 190. A different 
division of the caste is quoted from Mr. Borbes^ Settlement Report of Pal^mau, in XVI. 
(Loh^daga), p. 514. Mr. Conybeare, in bis Note on pargana Dudht^ vrites that the IJiahato and 
Manjhi are the chief clans. Manjhi is also a Kuubi clan. * See Sherring (L, 368 ei seq.) 

for a very full account of <bese remains and of the Bhar traditions generally. a Said 

to be the same as Arakhs. 
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But there is one omission in the list given above that will not fail to 
strike the reader of Mr. Duncan’s 'proceedings/ We find 
Loks and Bawaryas. trace in the census schedules of the two classes called 

by him 'Loks* and ' Bonwurrias’; the former described as “bondsmen or slaves/* 
dwelling as cultivators in Agori-Barhar, and the latter as “ a jungle-tribe/* 
inhabiting the hill country of the neighbouring parganah of Bijaigarh, in a 
condition of almost primitive barbarism. Of the BawaryiS.s, identical apparent¬ 
ly with the Benares Resident’s “Bonwurrias/* Mr. Sherring gives some account.^ 
He derives the name from bawanra, the term given to the peculiar mode of 
cultivation they pursue. Mr. Roberts, writing in 1847, had little doubt that 
the Bewaris or Baiiris whom he found in tappa Pah4r of parganah Bijaigarh 
were those referred to by Mr. Duncan. 

Of most of these aboriginal tribes and semi-Hinduized aborigines, their 
traditions, customs, and religions, a very full statement will be found in the 
statistical account of Loh^rdagd district, and in Mr. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes 
and Castes, to which the reader must be referred. Something further will also, 
of necessity, have to he said regarding the aboriginal races in the sketch of the 
district history given later on. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census oflSce is derived the 
following list of devotees and religious mendicants, the 
general classification in the second column (which has been 
taken from Professor Wilson’s Essays and other works) excepted :— 


Devotees. 


Name of sect. 

Classified as Vislmuite (V)., 
Sivaite (S.), Shdkta (Sh.), 

Jain (J), &:c., &c. 

Total 

population. 

Females. 

Agkori ... 



Sh. ... 



le 

4 

Atitk 

*«« 


S., Sh., V. 


... 

103 

33 

Bairagi ... 

••• 

«.a 

V. ... 



217 

91 

Dandi •.« 

tea 

f 4* 

V., a... 





Gosaiu 

... 


S., V. ... 



Si 

1 

Jogi 

• •• 

•*. 

a 



20 

7 

KabirpantM 


• «« 

V. 

••• 


9 

1 

Eam^nandi 

«•« 


V, ... 

«•« 

Me 

3 


S^Ldhu tea 

... 


J* 

... 

1 *. 

79 

39 

SannyM... 


**• 

s, y.... 



7 

2 

uaisi ... 

to 


Sikh ... 


• et 

13 

I 

VaiBhnava 



V. «, 


• vv 

2 

•e» 

Unspecified 


«•« 

re* ««« 



27 

8 





Total 


600 

187 


The descriptions of Hindu sects given in the Benares notice will suffice 
for this district, it being borne in mind that the census of 1881 did not 
* Hindu Castes and Tribes, I., 386. 
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pretend to a scientific enumeration of them. Many of the terms in the above list 
are of general application to a great number of very different sects. The 
only one that need be especially mentioned here is the S4dh or S6dhu com¬ 
munity, of which some account is given further on under the head ^ Beligion/ 
The Muhammadans (73,507) are almost entirely of the Sunni or orthodox 

sect. Only 1,090 are returned as Shias (followers of 
Muhammadans. ,. i ^ i n i 

All), and there are no representatives of other sects. 

The Muhammadans Rdjputs have already been mentioned. They are 

only 349 (176 females) in number, and are all of the 

EajpntS. \ 

Gaharwar family in parganah Kera Mangraur. 

The inhabitants of Mirzapur may be divided according to occupation into 
two primary classes—those who as landholders and 
Occupations. husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 

who do not. To the former the census of 1881 allots 780,549^ persons or 68*66 
per cent, of the total population, and to the latter 356,247 or 31*34 per cent. 
Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the number alloted to the 
former class is reduced to 385,013^ members actually possessing or work- 
ino* the land. The details may be thus tabulated :— 


Muhammadan Bajputs. 


Occupations. 


Landholdets .«« 
Cultirators 
Agricultural laborers 
Estate office service® 


Total agriculturists 


Male. 

Female. 

7,649 

694 

169,607 

54,480 

76,230 

76,807 

1,146 

... 

253,432 

131,681 


8,14.3 

223,987 

151,737 

1,143 


386,013 


Following the example of English population statements, the census 
Clasfflfioation aocording distributes the inhabitants amongst sk great classes 
to oensas retmna. —(1) the professional, (2) the domestic, (S) the com¬ 

mercial, (4) the agricultural, (5) the industrial, and (6) the indefinite. The 
first or professional class numbered 8,884 males, amongst -whom are included 
6,102 persons engaged in the general or local government of the country, 222 
engaged in the defence of the country, and 3,660 in the learned professions or 
in literature, art, and science. The second or domestic class numbered 2,183 

» Census form WT This number bas been arrired at by assuming that the ratio of the 
»«icultural to the total population is the same as that between the number of males with agri- 
olltuial occupations and the number of males of all ooonpations. ’ Census form XIL, 

table 6 “ That is agents (Urinda), orderlies and messengers (ehaprdsC), and others 

employed by land-holdeis in the management of their estates. 

10 
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members, and comprised all males employed as private servants, wasbermen, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers and the like. The third or 
commercial class numbered 15,716 males j and amongst these are all persons 
who buy or sell, keep or lend money or goods of various kinds, such as shop¬ 
keepers, money-lenders, bankers, brokers, &c., (4,823); and persons engaged in 
the conveyance of men, animals, goods and messages, such as pack-carriers, 
cart-drivers, &c. (10,893). Of the fourth or agricultural class something has 
already been said; but besides the 253,432 males engaged in agriculture, 
arboriculture and horticulture, as shown in the preceding table, the census 
returns include in this class 3,321 persons engaged about animals,^ making a 
total of 256,753. The fifth or industrial class contains 50,811 members, in¬ 
cluding all persons engaged in the industrial art.s, and mechanics, such as dyers, 
masons, carpenters, perfumers, &c. (1,841) ; those engaged in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c., (17,243); those 
engaged in preparing articles of food, such as grain-parchers, confectioners, &c., 
(10,397); and lastly dealers in aU animal (1,117), vegetable (7,415), and mineral 
(12,798) substances. The sixth or indefinite class contains 232,957 mem¬ 
bers, induding labourers (29,915) and persons of no specified occupation 


(203i042). 

Emigration has made little progress in Mirzapur. The district is far 
from over-populated, except over limited areas of the 
Gangetic valley. During the last eleven years (1872-82) 
only 2,403 emigrants have been registered; of whom 1,034 went to Jamaica, 
110 to Mauritius, 438 to Demerara, 232 to Fatal, 78 to Trinidad, 5 to St. 
Lucia, 400 to the French colonies, 69 to Surinam, and 37 to Assam. The 
engdgration to Assam is a new feature in the movement of the population, the 
recruitment having only commenced in the present year (1882). 

The number of villages and towns is given as 4,355, or something less than 

Towns and villages. square mile. Of these, 2,597 are hamlets of less 

than 200 inhabitants; 1,253 have a population between 
that number and 500; 395 contain between 600 and 1,000 people; 88 have 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 12 between 2,000 and 3,000; while 10 are above 
that population, among which three, Mirzapur (66,378)®, Ahraura (11,332) and 
Chundr (9,148; are the only places which can properly be called towns. 

The public and religious buildings of Mirzapur are not remarkable. The 
BnWio and religioua Sombre fortresses of Chun dr and Bijaigarh and the 
smaller castles at Latffpur, Agori, and elsewhere owe 


‘ Class rC., Order IX, 


®Or 85,363 il the popalatlon within municipal limits is takon. 
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Temples. 


most of their effect to their situation and surroundings; and interest more 
^ ^ from the legends they enshrine, the history they com¬ 

memorate^ the lawless or daring deeds they recall, than 
from any intrinsic excellence of architecture or grandeur of design. Nor have 
the numerous village strongholds, mostly now reduced to half-effaced rectangles 
of mud—enclosing nothing more formidable than a field of barley or rice, or 
perchance a few goats—more than an antiquarian interest. 

The temples of the gods are usually of stone, and many are carved and orna- 

^ mented with toilsome elaboration. But the architec- 

Temples. 

tural merit of a temple seems usually to be in the 
inverse ratio to its sanctity. The ‘holy of holies" at Bindh4chal, one of the most 
noted shrines of northern India, is an ugly square building with no attempt at 
embellishment of any kind; and a similar scale of things is found elsewhere. 
With the exception, in fact, of a very few cases in Mirzapur city, and here and 
there elsewhere, where devotion and wealth have been found combined, the 
temples are rather picturesque than imposing, and their adornment more nearly 
approaches, where sculpture is attempted, the grotesque than the artistic. 

The Musalman population is in too great a minority to assert itself much 
Mosques etc architecture. The mosques and imdmhdrds^ though 

one or two of the former in Mirzapur city are large 
enough to he conspicuous at a distance, are of the most ordinary and common¬ 
place description. The darg^ih of Shah K4sim SulaimSni at Chun&r is a far 
more remarkable building, and some notice of it will be found in its place 
in the account of Chunfi-r. But, with this exception, the holy men of old—and 
the local hagiology is tolerably copious—lie in very humble and unobtrusive 
resting-places. 

Christianity is represented by churches and schools at Mirzapur, Chundr, 

Ahraura, Dudhi, and in one or two other villages; but, 
Christian huildings. , ' , -j -u ^ k 

as buildings, little can be said about any of these, 

except that they serve the purpose for which they were erected. The same 

remark, with perhaps some limitation, applies to the 

public offices of government, provincial and local, the 

only edifice of architectural pretensions being the newly-erected town hall of 

Mirzapur. 

Stone enters far less largely than might be expected into the domestic 

architecture of the district. Houses built entirely of 
Dwellings of the people. . _ -r.* -.w t ■. *i 

stone are met with at Bindhachal, and there are one 

or two instances in Mirzapur and Chun4r; hut, as a rule, the small thin bricks 


Mosques, etc. 


Christian buildings. 


Public offices. 


Dwellings of the people. 
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known as lahhori are the prevailing material for the better class of houses; 
while those of less pretence are constructed in the ordinary manner of sun- 
dried bricks, or of mud. But though ashlar is seldom the material of the walls, 
stone is used wherever procurable in the form of pillars, jambs, lintels, copings 
and roofing-slabs. Even in the poorest houses slabs of stone, as the cheaper 
material, often replace the wooden door-frames of other parts ; while the houses 
of the rich have not unfrequently their whole facade encrusted with elaborate¬ 
ly carved slabs. The Mirzapur workmen have long excelled in the stone- 
cutter*s art; and some of their work, and especially the more ancient, is good 
and pure in style, as well as delicate and conscientious in execution. But 
there is much also which exhibits that pretentious vulgarity and tasteless ad¬ 
mixture of European or bastard-classic ideas which, elsewhere as well as here, 
are the besetting sins of the modern Indian artificer. Many of the stone fa§ade$ 
are coloured wholly or partially a deep Indian red, with an effect not on the 
whole unpleasing. A much more objectionable habit is the constant use of 
whitewash-, which is frequently laid on with so little discrimination as to 
entirely obliterate the finer lines of the carvings it is supposed to adorn. 

Turning from the materials to the design, we find little departure from what 
may he called the standard plan of oriental domestic architecture. The poor 
man’s house is a simple rectangle of mud, with a thatched or tiled roof, and a 
single aperture hy way of door, closed at night with a rough hurdle of bambo6. 
But even this class of hovel will have some kind of an enclosure, if possible, in 
front, if it be only composed of a rough screen of grass, or the stalks erf arAar or 
jodr. Or, where the family is large, two such huts may be fenced face to face 
and connected by mud walls, so as to form the courtyard {dngan)^ which is so 
essential a part of a native house. In the case of a still larger joint family, 
four or five such huts are run together, and arranged in a hollow square, with 
the common courtyard in the centre. This is in fact the type on which even 
the most elaborate houses are constructed. As we go upwards in the scale of 
wealth, we find that an open verandah {ddldn, dsdrd) is added in front, often 
supported on handsome carved pillars of stone or wood. Between this and the 
dngan is a long narrow common room, and on the other three sides the pri¬ 
vate rooms of the family. Another addition may be a second court beyond 
the first, with similar rooms surrounding it, for the special use of the women. 
This is, however, seldom found except in the very highest class of houses. A 
second story may also be added. In rural dwellings this is generally a low 
chamber, such as by English analogy would be called a garret; but in the towns 
houses of two or three stories a^re tjie rule, and the best rooms are usually upon 
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the second floor, the lower being devoted to shops, store-rooms, cooking-places, 
and often to the accommodation of one or two cows and such horses and vehicles 
as the family may possess. But these are after all differences of detail; the 
main plan is always, except in the very poorest of huts, the same. The front 
verandah and the courtyard, with more or less of rooms round it looking in¬ 
wards, are the constant features of every house. 

In the south of the district architecture, like most other things, is in a 
Dwellings in the south of very primitive condition. The agricultural dwellings 
Mirzapnr district. almost universally constructed in the manner 

familiarly known as "wattle and daub,” and not unfrequently seem to owe the 
greater part of their stability to the dense mass of climbing vegetables with 
which they are overgrown. This flimsiness of construction is doubtless a 
survival of the still only partially-abandoned nomadic habits of the people. 

There is considerable scope for the labours of the archaeologist in this dis- 

Archaology furnish numerous specimens of primi¬ 

tive stone implements^, and probably-coaeval cave dwel¬ 
lings. The plains abound in mounds that were once forts and ancient tanks 
which tradition identifies with aboriginal races. The sites of the ancient Pom- 
pSpura,® and the B41and city in the south, would probably repay further in¬ 
vestigation than they have obtained. The fortresses of OhunSr and Bijaioarh 
and many lesser castles—either of extreme antiquity (as at the Adaisar'hill), or 
of later date—deserve more attention than they (with the exception perhaps of 
Chun4r) have hitherto received. General Cunningham® has noticed inscrip¬ 
tions of the Gupta period at Durga-Koh, near Ohunar; an interesting pillar at 
Belkhara near Ahraura, with an inscription recording its erection in A.D 
1196, or just three years after the Musalmdn capture of Kanauj ; a cave with 
inscriptions at Bhdili; and a number of obelisks, apparently the work of 
aboriginal sculptors, at Hetunpur, nine miles from Ahraura. For the rest, the 
sources of information are at present scanty. Detailed notices of the more 
interesting localities will be found in the gazetteer portion of this notice. 

The diet of the great mass of the labouring and cultivating classes, 

between whom and starvation—partial or complete—there 

stand but the accidents of a single season, is as simple in 

its composition as it is limited in quantity. It may, in fact, be concisely defined 

as the quantity the family can afford of whatever of the coarser grains happens 

at the time to be cheapest. It may be sdwan, manriia or kdkun, maigq or 

»Infra ‘History.' * See separate notice pott, * Archaeological Surrey 

Beports, 2X, I2«, «< segg. 
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iodr, kodon, hdjra or other millets, peas, gram, lentils or arhar, or, Tyhen thing# 
go well, barley. Whatever it be, the only variety in cooking is to boil the grain, 
like rice, or to grind it and bake the flour into chapdtis. For condiments there 
will be a little salt, and possibly chillies from a plant or two grown hard by 
the door, and a sdg or mess of vegetables, to which the leaves of many wild 
plants are made to contribute, is added when available. Such a family has 
but one meal a day, and that in the evening. The leavings of this, if there are 
any, or, if not, a handful of parched gram, are eaten as a sort of lunch about 
noon. A family with more means—where, for instance, there is an available 
income of from ten to fifteen rupees a month—will hare, as a rule, two meals 
a day: one in the middle of the day and another in the evening, both con¬ 
sisting of boiled rice, some sort of vegetable curry, pulse, and chapdUs. There 
will also be a daily consumption of perhaps half-an4na’s worth of gM and half 
a ser of milk. This is in the towns: a villager in the same circumstances uses 
coarser grain, but generally is able to obtain more milk and gh{. 


Turning to the well-to-do classes—the rich tradesmen and the landed 
gentry—we find a much better style of living and a much more elaborate 
mdnvn A. list compiled by a well-informed native official^ gives more than a 
hundred different preparations as in common use, in which, however, the variety 
is rather in the materials than in the cookery. A rich man has food served as 
often as four times a day. Early in the monxing he takes a light breakfast, 
usually consisting of sweetmeats or fruit, and a glass of milk or sherbet 
according to the season of the year. About 10 is served the kachoM rasoi, or 
breakfast proper, which consists of boiled rice and ohapdtis with some one or more 
of the numerous preparations already alluded to,—among which the most po¬ 
pular hre said to be the following: phulauri, a dish of cakes of gram-flour, 
flavoured with turmeric (or other spice), pepper, and salt, and fried in gM; a karki 
(carry) of gram-flour and curds strained in a cloth, spiced to taste and cooked in 
oil or gM; aeh, baohJea, and cMmi, which are all compounds of gram-flour cooked 
in gM ; iarih a dish of wrd-flour made into balls, fried with gM, and served with 
syrup; and rasM, which is rice boiled with gdr. Towards evening comes the 
jalpdn, literally the drinking of water, but usually a light tifiSn of sweet¬ 
meats and sherbet. Dinner, or (as it is called by those who consume it) pahH 
rasoi, is eaten as late as nine or ten at night. This meal much resembles the 
breakfast, but is on a larger scale. Pdris of various sorts, that is, cakes of 
wheaten flour fried in gU; haohomris, which are similar cakes with the 


Mnnslu Ganga ParsMd, formerly Principal Sadr Amin at Konrh. whose notes hare 
much upe in ether parts of this compilation 
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addition of the floui? of some kind of pulse ; lialwa, a sweetmeat of flour, ghl and 
sugar; gulgula, a sort of pudding of flour fried in gM or oil; pdpar, a crisp 
wafer cake of itrd-flour spiced ; ‘and ddl-mot, which is gram fried in gM with 
pepper and salt; with the usual accompaniments of milk, sugar, and sweets, 
and pickles and other condiments to taste;—these are the most usual con¬ 
stituents of this meal. 

The foregoing is essentially a Hindu dietary. Among the Musalm^ns the 
poorest are perforce vegetarians, and their diet is very similar to that of the 
labouring Hindu. The middle and wealthy classes are large consumers of-meat, 
goat’s flesh being the usual staple. 

Water is the only beverage of the masses and the twice-bom castes of Hin¬ 
dus. Of course the Musalm^ns are debarred by the precepts of the Prophet 
from any fermented liquor, and the inhibition is generally well observed, except 
among such castes of nominal Muslims as the Juldhds, Dhiinias, and the like. 
Most of the mixed castes, from the would-be regenerate Edyath (who is a 
specially notorious sinner in this respect) to the lizard-and-snake-eating Musahdr, 
use ardent spirits, especially on festive occasions. At such times—when a 
panchdyat meets, or a wedding or other family ceremony is to be gone through 
—a feast is essential. The poor merely provide large quantities of ordinary 
food, or perhaps strive to supply the finer sorts of grain. The higher classes 
serve the kachcM rasoi to a small circle of their nearest relatives, and afterwards 
the pakH msoi to the whole assembly. The number of dishes is purely a 
matter of taste. Not unfrequently very large sums are spent on such occasions. 
The essential dishes are, for haohoM rasoi, rice, ddl, and a curry; and for paHi 
rasoi, pdrls, kachauris, and a curry again. 

There is little specially to be said of the religion of the district. The 
Keligion population is essentially Hindu, and some intensity is 

added to its religious views by the proximity of Benares 
and the presence of the shrine of BindhSchal. Every orthodox Hindu is 
bound to worship the Bindhachal KiU as the grdmordevatd, or tutelary deity 
of the place. What his kul~devatd or family god may be is a matter of accident; 
and each man is free to select his iskt-devatd or personal patron among the 
gods as he chooses. As a matter of fact, the Brahmans and Rdjputs of the 
district are almost exclusively worshippers of Siva; Banias of Vishnu, or one of 
bis incarnations, E4ma, Krishna, &c.; while Kdyaths generally devote them¬ 
selves more exclusively to Kdll. To enter into the peculiar religious observances 
of the lower castes and the rural population would demand more space than 
can be given here. The rustic, while acknowledging R4ma or Mahadeo {as 
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Siva is 'par excellence called), thinks a good deal more of his particular local 
demi-god or deified hero, and is specially anxious to propitiate the dihwdr, or 
spirit that haunts the place. The Muhammadan cult of GhS-zi Mi&n is very 
popular, and large concourses are held in honor of the saint at the town of 
' Bhadohi and at Rudauli in the Ohunar tahsU. The principal sects of Hindus 
have been described in some detail in the notices of Benares and Muttra.^ 
There is one sect, a few members of which are found in this district, not alluded 
to in those notices. This is the community of Sadhs or Sadhus, who are called 
by Professor Wilson “Hindu Unitarians/’ He states that they are distinguished 
from other Hindus by professing the adoration of one Creator, and by personal 
and moral observances which entitle them, in their own estimation, to the 
appellation of Sddhs, Sddhus (Pure or Puritans). According to Professor Wilson 
they are chiefly found in the Upper Doab, from Farukhabad to about Dehli. 
Some account of them has been given in the Oawnpore notice.® 

The language of the people, as is usual over any considerable area in 
India, exhibits much minor dialectic diversity. The 
Language. patois of a peasant from the south of the Son—to take 

an extreme instance—differs considerably in inflection, and still more widely 
in vocabulary, from that of a Bhadohi rustic. A collection of the peculiar 
n} 7 ords in use among the southern hills would probably reveal many affinities 
with the languages of the hill-tribes of Central India. The educated and semi* 
-educated classes affect, with more or less success, the literary Urdu, or an arti¬ 
ficial and pedantic Hindi. The peculiar accent which marks the Mdrwdri is 
often heard in the bazArs. But the vernacular of the people in their homes 
and fields is the eastern Hindi, in that particular dialect known as “ Bhojpuri/’ 
so called from the ancient town of Bhojpur, now a small village, near BaxAr 
and a few miles south of the Ganges. “ This,” writes Mr. Beames,® “ was for¬ 
merly a place of great importance, as the head-quarters of the large and powerful 
clan of RAjputs whose head is the present MahArAja of DumrAon, and who 
rallied round the standard of KunwAr Sinh in the mutiny of 1857. Readers 
of the entertaining ^Siyar-ul-Mufdkharin' will remember how often the 
Muhammadan stibadArs of AzimAbAd (Patna) found it necessary to chastise the 
turbulent zamindArs of Bhojpur, and how little the latter seemed to profit by 
the lesson. It is remarkable that throughout the area of the Bhojpuri language 
a spirit of bigoted devotion to the old Hindu faith still exists^ and that the 
proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus is very small.” 

See the very imperfect enumeration by the recent cen'^us for this district, supra p. 74. 

* Ga«., VI.V 73-74. ^ ® Journal Royal Asiatic fc^ociety, new series, Vol. Ill, p. 484, v.; also 

Hoernle’^s Gomparative Grammar of the Qaudian JLan^uagts^ pp.t;. et eeqq,f from which this notice 
is chiefly derived. 
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The dialect is, like its eastern and western neighbours, a result of phonetic 
decay of the old Aryan vernacular known generally as Prakrit. Dr. Hoernle 
shows that it probably coincides geographically and philologically with the Ard- 
dhamdgadhi dialect of the MSgadhi Apabhramsa, or vernacular of the Prd- 
krit grammarians. A detailed examination of the dialect is impossible here: 
but a note of some of the leading peculiarities, which differentiate the 
Eastern Hindi (of which the Bhojpuri may be taken as the principal dialect) 
from the vernaculars of EAjputdna and the Doab, may be found interesting.^ 
Firstly, as to pronunciation: (1) E. H. has a tendency to dentalise 
cerebral semi-vowels i thus E. H. often has r and rh for W. H. r or vh ; it has 
also r and sometimes n for W. H. 1. (2) While sometimes W. H. omits medial 

k, E. H. inserts an euphonic h? (3) While E. H. never tolerates, W. H. some¬ 
times adds euphonically an initial y or v? (4) E. H. has the short vowels 
i 6, an, which are unknown to W. H. (5) E. H. generally prefers to retain the 
hiatus ai and an, while W. H. always contracts them to ai and 

Secondly, as to derivation : (1) The strong form of masculine nouns of the 
a^base has in E. H. a final d, and the short form of pronouns a final e, but in W. 
H. a final au or o.® (2) The singular possessive pronoun has in E. H. a medial 

Oj but in W. H. e or d.® (3) E. H, prefers the weak form in (quiescent) a of 

masculine nouns with an a-base, W. H. the strong form in cm or oJ 

Thirdly, as to inflexion; and here both as regards declension and conju¬ 
gation, As to declension : (1) E. H. does rot possess the active case of the 
W. H. formed with the affix ne? (2) The oblique form singular of strong 
masculine nouns ind has in E, H. a final d, but in W. H. Next as to con¬ 
jugation: (1) The present tense is made in E. H. by adding the auxiliary 
particle Id to the ancient (Sanskrit) present; in the W. H. by adding gd 
or hai or chhaiP (2) The past tense is formed in E. H. by means of the suf¬ 
fix al or il, in W. H. by the suffix yau or yoM (3) The future tense is made 
in E. H. by means of the suffix ah or ib, in W. H. by the suffixes ih or aa! 
or by adding the auxiliary participle go or gau to the ancient present^^. (4) 
While E. H. possesses the infinitive in ah or ib in common with W. H., it does 
not share with it that in anP 

* Hoernle, Grammar of ihe Gavdian Languages,'^, ix. ® e.g., E. H. dihal, lie gave; 

but W. U. did or diyd. s e g,, E. H., e me in this, o Trie in that; but W. H pd mdh, vd men^ 

*e,g., E. B. baiihai, he sits ; W. H. baithe ; E. H. aitrand, W. H. awr. ® e. g., E H. bhald, 

good, W. H. hhaUu or bhalb^ E. H je which, W. H jau or jo. ® E. H. mart (fern.) mine; 

but W. H, meri or mdri. ? E. H, har^ great, W. H. barau ; E. H. mor, mine, W. H. merau ; 

E. 'B..parhal, read, W. H. puthyau, ^ 6.g., E. H. d kail^s, he did; W. H. vd ne kiyau. 

® Ag., E. H gen. ghore hau W. H. ghore kau of nom.; ghord, horse. e g., E, H. kola, he 

becomes ; W. H. haigd oxhvaihaKOX hvaichhau e,g., E H. r^hal, he remained; W. H. 

rahgau. ' e.g , E. H. karahom, I shall do; "W. H, karikaum or karasum or haraumgau.. 

** A Sf, E. H. kdrab, doing; W. H. karabaurnf or hatanaum^ 

11 
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Fourthly, as regards construction there is one great dijSerence, that in 
the case of the past tense of transitive verbs E. H. possesses a regular active 
construction, with a proper active past tense; "whereas W, H. uses a passive 
construction with the help of the active case (in Tie) of the subject. 

Fifthly, as regards the vocabulary, some of the commonest and most 
important vocables differ. Instances of this will doubtless occur to the reader 
familiar with both dialects, and need not be multiplied here. 

Of local literature there is none. Though the district possesses two printing 
and several lithographic presses, no local newspaper 
or periodical is issued, and no books are locally pub¬ 
lished. The songs, proverbs, traditions, and folklore of the people would 
doubtless afford material for a compilation of interest in many directions; but 
that work yet remains to be done. Libraries or even moderate collections of 
books are rare ; that of the pandits of Dabka in Bhadohi being the only one 
worthy of mention. 

Schools in this district, as elsewhere, are classified as high,*' middle " 
^ , and primary.” Of high schools there are two, both in 
the city of Mirzapur, one entirely supported and the 
other partially aided by government. The latter is under the •manage¬ 
ment of the London Missionary Society. Both give instruction ranging from 
the most elementary subjects to the standard of the entrance examination of 
the Calcutta University. Both schools have consequently three departments,—« 
primary, middle and high. The following table will show the number of boys 
on the rolls, the average daily attendance, and the cost of the two schools at 
the present time (1882) :— 


Bducaticu: high schools. 


IS'ame and class of 
school. 


Government High School, 
High 

(5) Middle . ... 

(c) Primary 

Total 


‘S' ■*''» 

sources. 


Total Cost pet 
average head to 
cost per govern* 
head. ment* 



Total 


227 


165*33 


2,400 


8,167 
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The government school has an oriental department attached to it, giving 
instruction in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Hindi to 191 scholars. To 
this department government contributes Ks. 426 per annum, the balance of 
about Rs. 1,400 being met from endowments and other sources. 

In addition to the above schools, there is an Anglo-vernacular school at Gyan- 
^ ^ ^ pur (an alias of a part of the town of Konrh in Bhadohi), 

which gives instruction up to the standard of the mid¬ 
dle class examinations. This school has 42 boys on the rolls, and an average 
attendance of 39*58. The cost is met solely from private sources; but an ori¬ 
ental department under the same management, with about 100 pupils, is aided 
to the extent of Rs* 204 annually by government. Five other schools are 
rated as “middlebut with the exception of those at Gopiganj, AhraurS., and 
Chundr, they are simply village schools in which education is attempted, with 
more or less success, to be carried higher than usual. The most recent reports 
speak of the upper classes of these schools as small in number and poor in 
instruction. 

Of vernacular primary there are 116 established by government and five 
aided. Tbe total recorded number of scholars was. 
Primary schools. according to the latest reports, 4,083 ; and the annual 

charges amounted to Rs. 13,032, or Rs, 3-12-9 per head. Of the primary 

schools seven are free schools, the total cost of which 
Free schools. . , « t ^ 

IS defrayed by the municipalities or Mirzapur and 

Chunfir: the former town has six such schools, and the latter one. There 

Female education eight primary schools for girls,—three ^tablished 

by government and five aided. The attendance re¬ 
gisters show a total of 185 scholars, costing Rs. 10-6-6 a head, of which sum 
government pays Rs. 6-0-4. The high average is due to the expensxveness of 
the aided schools, where each scholar costs Rs. 12-13-7 as against Es. 6-2-6 in 
government schools. The teaching agency in aided schools is, however, superior. 

The above figures corroborate and partly explain the dense ignorance of the 
Position and prospects ^Joiass of the people shown in the educational returns 
of education. census.^ The machinery of primary education 

is still inadequate. It is hardly possible to bring education home to eveiy 
man’s door, especially in the case of a population thinly scattered over a wild 
and roadless country. The customs of the country prevent children being sent 
to any distance more than a mile or so from home; and the poverty of the 
people, involving as it does universal labour from the earliest possible age, is- 

^ Supra, p..63.^ 


Primary schools. 


Free schools. 


Female education. 
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another and a most'serions impediment. But these are of small account besid® 
the absolute indifference of the agricultural masses to the uses and benefits 
of the elements of knowledge. The school population is almost invariably 
recruited from the priestly, landowning, trading and writer castes. A large 
percentage of the children instructed would probably have learned to read 
and write by their own primeval methods, if government had not brought its 
own system to their doors. Beyond these classes the spread of educational 
influences is imperceptibly slow. 

Besides the head-office at Mirzapur, there are 22 sub-offices (imperial) and 

_ 10 district post-offices. The sub-offices, exclusive of 

IP odt&l 

three in the city, are at AhraurS, B&rah, Bhadohi, 
Bijaipur, Bindh^chal, Chakia, Chunar, Chiuiar railway station. Dig, Dtidhi, 
Gopfganj, Kachhwa, Kalka, Khairwa, Kon, Pahiiri, Robertsganj, Shdhganj and 
Suri{mwan, The district offices are at Chopan, Chhot^ Mirzapur, Drummond- 
ganj, Ghor5,wal, Hallia, Konrh, Ltilganj, Marihan, Panndganj and R^jgarh. 
The following table gives the number of letters, parcels, and other missives 
3Ceceived at these offices during 1880-81, and also during the last year of three 
preceding quinquennial periods:— 



isesm 

t 

1870.71. 

1876-76. 

1880-Sl. 

Letters, 

Newspapers. 

Parcels. 

I 1 Books. 

Letters. 

Newspapers, 

Parcels. 

1 

o 

pq 

Letters. 

Newspapers. 

x£ 

g 

e] 

1 ^ 
W 

Letters, 

Newspapers. 

Parcels. 

I 

W 

deceived ... 

177,116 

8,286j 

1,277 

1 

363,864 

20,091 

1,4881 
< 

S,064 

469,676 

20,264| 

2,912 

S 

j6l3;8l2 

23,842 

6,642 

3,9*8 


According to the latest allocation statement, Mirzapur contains 44 police- 
^ stations, whereof 8 belong to the first class, 2 to the 

- second, 13 to the third, and 21 to the fourth. The first- 
class stations,* which have usually a sub-inspector, two head and a dozen foot 
constables, are at Mirzapur, Chunar, Bindh&chal, Gopiganj, Bhadohi, Ldlganj, 
Robertsganj and Ahraurfi. The complement of the second-class stations at 
Ghor4wal and Chopan is, as a rule, a sub-inspector, two head and nine foot 
constables. The third-class stations, at which are generally quartered two head 
and six foot constables, are at Surianwdn, Katka, Kachhwa, Drummondganj, 
Maxih^n, Khairwa, Kon, Sh^hganj, Pannuganj, Halli4, Dig, Chakia and Dlidhf., 


* is the present allocation, but it is under contemplation to remove the Katka ihdna 
Aural, and raise it to first the class; to locate third class statious at Gaipura and Pahiri. on 
the railway, and at Amdaha, Mirzapur Khurd and RSjgarh ; doing away in consequence with th^ 
cutpcits at Akorl, Adalpura, Madho ISinh, Pandti and Burgaganj. 
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The fourth-class stations or outposts, whose quota consists of but one head 
and three foot constables, are at Rajgarh, Mirzapur Khurd, Amdaha, Sukrit, 
Konrh, Madho Sinh, Uj, Harrai, Bhaisaundh, Aurai, Pandri, Adalpura, 
Kotwa,' Akori, Mdnchi, Parsoi, Durg^anj, Ijgapiir; Chaitganj, Barah, and 
Baraundha. 

All stations, of whatever class, are manned by the regular police enrolled 
under Act Y. of 1861. This force is assisted by the municipal and town 
police, recruited under Acts XY. of 1873 and XX. of 1856 respectively. In 
1880, the three forces mustered together 824! men of all grades, including 16 
mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to every 6*33 square 
miles and 1,384 inhabitants. The cost of the force was Rs. 88,424, of which 
Ks. 70,346 were debited to provincial revenues and the remainder defrayed 
from municipal and other funds. The following statement shows for a series 
of years the principal oflfences committed and the results of police action 
thei’ein 


Tear. 

Cases cognizable by the police. 

Value of pro- 
pertg. 

Cases. 

Persons, 

Murder. 

*o 

Q 

Robbery. 

Burglary. 

§ 

Stolen. 
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Total cognizable. 
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1876 M. 

9 

H 

10 

576 

876 

32,873 

7,985 

1,461 

1,158 

291 

471 

384 

78 

81-69 

1877 ... 

9 

2 

10 

523 

1,197 

20,292 

7,812 

Mnnim 

1,327 

892 

661 

629 

108 

80*30 

1878 ... 

7 

2 

12 

667 

2,113 

30,861 


2,794 

2,090 

813 

1,243 

1,062 

165 

86*48 

1879 ... 

3 

2 

8 

469 

1,409 

28,768 

8,736 

1,888 

1,376 

486 

794 

670 

119 

84*34 

1880 ... 

6 

3 

e 

326 

1,048 

13,671 

5,416 

1,383 


303 

1 406 

379 

90 

93*36 

1881 ... 



5 
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1,107 

16,934 

6,435 

1,529 

1,140 1 

297 

469 

884 

85 
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Village police. 


Besides the regular and town police, there were, in 1881, 
1,362 village and road watchmen, organized under 
Act XYL of 1873. These were distributed amongst the 5,160 inhabited vil¬ 
lages of the district, at the rate of one to every 666 inhabitants. Their sanc¬ 
tioned cost, Rs. 49,416, was met out of the 10 per cent, cess. But in a large 
proportion of the southern uplands the guardian of the peace is still the primi¬ 
tive gomitf who is paid by the zammdars, and deems himself to owe his first 
obedience to them. . 
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Ther§ are fifteen villages in which the special regulations for the repres¬ 
sion of infanticide are in force. Of these, two are in 
Infanticide. Gopiganj police circle, three in Bhadohi, one in 

Aurai (Katka), one in Dig, and the remaining eight in Suri&nwfin. The sus¬ 
pected tribe in every case, except in the village of Kohi in Gopiganj circle 
(where the Gaharwdrs are proclaimed), is the Monas clan of Rdjputs. The- 
total population affected by the rules is very small, being only 1,860 of all 
ages and both sexes; and, the percentage of girls to the whole minor population 
being (according to the latest x-eturns) 43’2, it would appear that the practice 
is under the pressure of circumstances dying out. 

The district jail is, owing to its situation within a short and easy railway 
journey of the central prisons both at Allahabad and 
Benares, smaller and less important than similar 
institutions in less accessible districts. The fact that the building is some¬ 
what behind the times in construction and arrangement, and in many res¬ 
pects inconveniently situated, is thus of less importance. The principal statis¬ 
tics for 1880-81 may be thus tabulated:— 



Of the total number of prisoners, 124 were imprisoned by order of the 
civil courts. Of the admissions during the year, 19 are entered as juvenile- 
offenders, or persons under 16 years of age; 988 as between 16 and 40; 247 
as between 40 and 60; and 18 as above the latter age. The largest item in 
the average expenditure on each prisoner was the cost of his rations 
(Es. 13-15-7). The remainder was made up of his shares of establishment 
(Rs. 10-18-0), clothing (Rs. 1-7-10), police guards (Rs. 4-2-2), building and- 
repmrs (Rs.3-5-9), hospital charges (Re. 1-9-3), and contingencies (Re. 1-13-0).. 
Theaverage number of effective workers was 168‘79. Apart from the more. 
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strictly penal employments of grinding corn, pounding surJci and so forth, 
and the menial work of the jail, the principal industry was the weaving 
of rugs, carpets, and dharis, there being in fact no other important manu¬ 
facture. The net annual profit from manufactures is given at Rs. 2,708. 
Classified according to occupations, the jail population consisted of 492 
agriculturalists, 741 non-agriculturalists, while of 39 the occupation was not 
specified 

The lock-up for under-trial prisoners is entirely unconnected with the 
^ jail. The number of persons detained during 1881 

was 1,210, of whom 908, or almost exactly three- 
fourths, were subsequently sent to jail. 

Before entering upon the next head—fiscal history—^the following brief 
Present area, rerenue and statement of present area, revenue and rent may 
be given, but it must be borne in mind that the areas 
are only approximate estimates. The total area according to the latest oflScial 
statement (1881) was 6,223'3 square miles, of which 1,576*1 were cultivated, 
817*2 cultivable and 2,830*0 barren. The area paying government revenue 
or quit rent was 2,942*8 square miles (1,264:4 cultivated, 409*0 cultivable, 1,269*4 
barren). The amount of payment to government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent ^including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Es. 8,43,368;^ or, with local-rates and cesses, Es. 9,62,565. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 29,19,192. 

The district of Mirzapur, with the exception of a few villages received 

. from Allahabad in recent years, falls entirely within 

Fiscal history. , ^ . 

the tract oi country once known as the Province of 

Benares, in which the settlement of land-revenue was made permanent by 
Eegulation I. of 1795. We have thus no long record of successive and in¬ 
creasingly scientific adjustments of the land-revenue demand to deal with 
here; but in almost every department, which the researches incident to modem 
settlements in western districts have done so much to elucidate, there is a 
corresponding absence of accurate, and often even of approximate, information. 
The field is further narrowed in Mirzapur by the lateness of the date (1830) at 
which this district was severed from the Benares collectorate, from which the 
districts of GhAzipur (including Ballia) and Jaunpur had already successively 
been carved out* The permanent settlement had thus been current for nearly 
forty y-ears when this district first attained to a separate fiscal existence. The 
events which led to the passing of Eegulation I. of 1795, and the methods upon 

^la census form XXX. the land revenue isBs. S,43,38 8, or Es* 30 more than is given 
here. The figures in the text are those supplied in a later return from the district. 
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which Mr. Duncan’s settlement was formed, need not he treated of in this 
notice at any length. A brief resume of the course of events from the 
accession of Rdja Mahfpnarain is all that need here be given, reserving for 
the parganab notices at the end of this memoir further details of fiscal his¬ 
tory for the various subdivisions of the district. 

Before the permanent settlement the internal administration was framed on 
Conditions precedent to the time-honoured native model. The government had 
the permanent settlement. contented itself with the regular realisation of the 

stipulated tribute from the raja, and abstained from any interference with the 
internal affairs of the province. The collection of the land revenue was farmed 
out to a host of dmilSy who were permitted to do very much as they pleased, 
so that they maintained some semblance of order, and punctually met their 
engagments to the r^ja. In some parganahs the dmih were the leading 
men within their respective charges, and in these cases the system worked 
with a less degree of harshness 3 but many were simply rapacious publicans, 
whose sole principle of fiscal administration was to grind the last possible 
farthing out of the holders of the soil. The administration of Balwant Sinh 
had possessed at least the merit of vigour; and even under his successor the 
rapacity of public officers seems, as far as the revenue was concerned, to have 
been kept in partial check ; but during the first six years of Mahipnarain’s 
government, the unprincipled corruption of the raja’s agents reached such a 
pitch that when Mr- Duncan arrived in 1787,^ he found the country becoming 

literally a waste, and the revenue yearly decreasing. 
A very short time convinced Mr. Duncan that it would 
be useless to expect the raja to exert himself in the direction of reform. Even 
so simple a measure as the issue of an improved and uniform lease and counter¬ 
part for engagement with the land-holders was met with the moat strenuous 
opposition, and, in the end, unwillingly and perfunctorily carried out, Mr. Duncan^ 
therefore, sought and obtained the sanction of the governor-general in 

Settlement of 1196 faaii, council to his making the settlement of the revenue 
(1788-89 A. D), foj. 1196, under his own immediate 

control. This settlement was made, not upon actual measurement, but " upon 

* Mr. Jonathan Duncan asstinaed charge as Eesidcnt at Benares on the 31st August, l^r87; he 
remained till October, 3 792, when he was deputed to the Malabar coast on a commission from 
which he returned to Benares only in March, 1794. He was occupied till October, 1796, in 
drafting the Regulations that were to introduce the system of internal administration which 
had already been adopted in Bengal and Beh&r. On his departure at the end of 1796, the post 
of Resident was abolished and his functions diyided among the new officials constituted by the 
Regulations. Subse<iuently Mr. Duncan held the appointment of Gorernor of Bombay for 16 
years and died * in harness* on the Iith August, 1811, after an uninterrupted service (»ac« 
his monument in the Bombay cathedral) of 39 years. 
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tlie k^nilngos^ reports and estimates of the state of the actual produce, com¬ 
pared with their former accounts, and corroborated by the Eesident’s own 
judgment^ aided by that of the most experienced native oflScers, and tried, in 
some instances, by the examinations on oath of the kdniingos in those parganahs 
in which the apparent defalcation of the funds was most alarming.’' The 

^ ^ ^ settlement was, as has been said, for one year only, 

extended for fire years. _ . 

but, ‘‘ owing to the insufficiency of this, and with a 

view of promoting the improvement of the country,” the greater part of the 
leases were afterwards extended to terms of five years. Government, in con¬ 
firming the arrangements then made, introduced for the first time the question 
of a permanent settlement, and the great and lasting benefits” which would 
accrue from its introduction. The Resident was asked to report whether such 
a policy was in his opinion practicable and desirable, and whether any and 
what modifications of the system followed in Behdr would be necessary. 

The details of subsequent arrangem^ts and negotiations need not be 
A ten years* settlement bere repeated. After considering the Resident’s re¬ 
ordered commendations, the Board resolved that a settlement 

of the province for ten years should be made, commencing with the year 1196 
fasli, and that those amils who were then holding under five years’ leases 
(of which four remained unexpired) might be, at the discretion of the Re¬ 
sident, continued as collectors of revenue for the five years which would 
remain after the expiry of their leases. This settlement was made by the 

, Resident and his assistants, and confirmed by the 

and confirmed. , . -n i 

governor-general in council on the 11th February, 

1791. It was a settlement, as far as possible, with the actual proprietors of 

the land ; hut with the important exception that, in (deference) to the wishes 

of the rdja, all landholders who had been dispossessed and reduced to the 

condition of cultivators before the 1st of July, 1775 (1182 /osZ-i), the date 

of the final transfer of the sovereignty of Benares to the Company, were 

excluded from its benefits. The rdja, however, subsequently withdrew his 

_ , , obiections, and when by Regulation I. of 1795 the 

settlement was declared permanent, jt was provided 

that such zaminddrs should be restored to their estates on the avoidance 

ef the leases which might have been granted to farmers*^ At the same 

time it was decided that the rdja’s claim to the surplus revenue should 

be commuted for an annual payment of one Idkh of rupees, and from 

* The special arran/jement made with the rajas of Kantit, Agori-Barhar and Singrauli will 
he found noticed in their place in the historical portion of this notice, 

12 
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this time he ceased to have any concern in the administration of the 
province outside his own family domains and jdgirs. 

The following statement exhibits the revenue shown in the A.in’-i-Akban^ 


Rerenue-demand at three the total demand assessed by Mr. Duncan upon each 
penodfl, parganah, and the land revenue at the present time:— 


Parganahs, (P.), 

Tappa, 

or Taluka, (Tal.) 

Revenue in the 
Xin^i^Akbaru 

Demand at per* 
manent settle¬ 
ment. 

Present demand. 




Bs. a. p. 

Rs, a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

P. 

Sfkhar 

... 

S1,IS4 4 6 

63,523 0 

0 

67,484 9 4 

P. 

Ahraura 


2,720 13 2 

14,252 4 

3 

16,949 6 6 

P. 

Bhagwat 


Rent-free. 

2r>,4Sl l6 

3 

38,282 2 9 

P. 

Chun dr ••• 


21,327 7 2 

41,302 2 

6 

64,319 1 6 

P. 

Bhuili ... 


25,316 6 S 

90,890 8 

0 

105,553 8 0 

Tal. Saktisgarh ••• 


\ f 

15,680 0 

0 

13,918 0 0 

T. 

XJpraudh 

... 

V 91413 14 3 

46,278 10 

0 

65,924 15 9 

T. 

Ohaurasi t.t 



90,961 0 

3 

97,629 14 6 

T. 

Chhiduave 


\ ( 

100,572 14 

0 

78,897 0 & 

m 

Majhwd 

•9 

A taluka included 

67,448 7 

0 

48,971 1 fl 




itt Akbar^s time 







in Kasw&r(now 







iu the Benares 







district). 




X 

Tton .%« 


t AT 1 Sf Of 

39,628 11 

6 

38,776 0 4 

p. 

Bhadohi ••• 


V 91^523 Id 2 4 

],70.669 0 

0^ 

1,73,199 0 0 

p. 

Kera Mangraur 


2S,125 0 0 

Not assessed to 

government 







revenue. 

p. 

Agori-Barhar 

♦ •t 

Not included in ( 

63,281 13 

6 

49,206 6 0 

p. 

Bijaigarh 


f the jtta-i-Ak- 1 

1,1.96 0 

0 

24.348 5 0 

p. 

Singrauli 

• f « 

f 6ari (vide supra] 

Not assessed to 

government 




)p-S) ( 



revenue. 


Total 


3,46,567 12 4 

8,18,06t 6 

3 

8,43,358 6 8 


The column showing what Akbar s revenue demand was is of no practical 


utility, but it may be of interest from an antiquarian point of view. It will be 
seen that there is considerable discrepancy between the last two columns. This 
is due to the re-settlement of lapsed farms, the annexation of lapsed jdgirs, 
the remissions made from time to time on account of land taken up for roads 
and other public purposes with other contingencies; and, further^ to the change 
of system by which commission ceased to be paid to tahsilddrs, and the sum 
so saved was annexed to the land revenue. 

* 1 Gladwin’s Jiin-i-Akhari, 11., pp. 200-6. * The smnll revenue derived by Akbar 

from par gauah Kantit has beeu remarked upon already. (Vide supra G), » This 

was the moiety received into the Company’s treasury.—Shakespear’s Duncan Hecords^ hp 

p. lOU 
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Seform of the eyatem. 


The mention of tahsildars leads to the next great step in fiscal reform. 

The contract-tahsHdir The government demand had indeed been fixed, but 
system. pernicious system of entrusting the collections to 

contract-tahsildars, who were personally responsible for the demand and remu¬ 
nerated by a percentage (usually one-tenth) of the collections, had, from sheer 
necessity, been continued. The result was the accumulation of great wealth 
and enormous estates by many of those officials. These estates were usually 

^ , obtained by the simple process of nominating their rela- 

Conseqaeat abuses. . “ i * 

tives and dependents as managers of alleged defaulters 

property, and afterwards, when it was found that fraud went unpunished, 

putting them forward as the actual zamindars. There appear to have been 

twelve or thirteen such tahsildSrs in the parganahs now forming the Mirzapur 

district in 1801. In 1804, in consequence of the abuses which had arisen, 

government took into consideration the total abolition of the office of tahsilddr; 

Reform of the system arrangement made, which took effect from 

1809, was that which subsists in principle to the 
present day, by which the tahsildars are the paid servants of government with 
no personal or pecuniary interest in the revenue they collect. The number of 
tahsildars was at the same time largely reduced. In this district only two 
were appointed, one for parganahs Chaurasi, Upraudh, ChhiSnave, Saktisgarh 
and Bhagwat, and another for parganahs Agori, Barhar and Bijaigarh. The 
rest of the district was left hvbz^r taihsiP- {vide supra, p. 10). This was, in 
brief, the state of things when the Mirzapur collectorate was formed in 1830. 
The present Ghunar tahsil was formed, as one of the consequences of the 
change of jurisdiction, in 1845. 

There remained still one great obstacle to successful revenue administra- 
Survey and revision of The district had never been surveyed, and in 

settlement, 1840-47. great part hardly explored, No maps of any pretence 

to accuracy existed; nor had any approach to a trustworthy record of rights 
ever been made. A survey of the whole province was ordered by the Govern¬ 
ment of the North-Western Provinces in 1839. The Board of Revenue, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, ordered a simultaneous revision of settlement, 
and the preparation of village papers in accordance with the provisions of 
Regulation IX. of 1833. The survey, which was undertaken and carried out 
by Captain Wroughton in 1839-40-41, may be described as a boundary survey 
for revenue purposes of the country north of the Kaimiir range of hills. The 
resulting maps are—(1) village maps, generally on a scale of four inches to the 
mile: but as^the tri-junctions even of villages were not marked, it is exceedingly 
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The record of rights. 


Its imperfection. 


difficult to settle boundary disputes or restore the village boundaries from 
these maps: (2) parganah maps on a scale of two inches to the mile, 
roughly drawn^ with v^illage boundaries very imperfectly shown, and topo¬ 
graphy incorrectly and very in artistically delineated. South of the Kaimtirs, a 
still more rudely-executed and incorrectly-drawn map on the two-inch scale was 
all that was prepared, no maps showing village boundaries being attempted. 

The record of rights, which was compiled pari passu with the 
survey, was perhaps not more imperfect than the 
first attempt at a task of such magnitude might 
be expected to be. It must be remembered that the permanent settlement 
had simply been an assessment, and not a settlement at all as the term 
is at present understood. For half a century afterwards there had been 
no survey and no attempt to frame a record of rights. When therefore, 
in 1841-47, this was finally undertaken, the magnitudo of tho task had natu¬ 
rally increased largely, owing to the absence of properly constructed records, 

and the uncertainty and inexactness which inevitably 
resulted from fifty years of chaos. Indeed, so intri¬ 
cate and conflicting appear to have been the patUddri tenures in many 
instances, that the record of them was not attempted. The maps with 
the vilfege records are rough sketches only, and although attested by the 
revenue survey officer, were apparently drawn to no specified scale. The 
original imperfections of the record were perpetuated and exaggerated through 
ninety years more, by the almost complete neglect of supervision or testing of 
the patwSris’ work ; a neglect which was almost unavoidable with the utterly 
inadequate staff which was all that was provided, and the impracticable size of 
many of the patwaris' circles, especially in the upland tracts. The state of 
things was thus described by Mr. Stoker, writing in 1878, with special refer¬ 
ence to the Mirzapur tahsil:— 

The inaccuracies and omissions of the records are so many that I have 
Conditiou af the papers always hesitated to receive them as sufficient proof of 
anything either entered or omitted. In the Gange- 
tic valley, with the exception of the alluvial lands annually submerged or 
subject to erosion, the field maps continue to correspond tolerably with tho 
actual demarcations. They were drawn up after the land h«d been fully 
brought under cultivation. But above the hills the area and divisions of 
cultivated lands have altered so much that the maps no longer servo as a 
guide. Fields have been broken up or allowed to become waste, and new 
lands have been brought under the plough. 
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This is only to be expected where the cultivated area is small and fluctuat¬ 
ing, the waste lands and jungles of great extent, and the fields frequently aban¬ 
doned after one or two croppings. The record of holdings is generally imper¬ 
fect, that of the forms and variations of cultivating tenures especially so. 
Under the permanent settlement all sub-tenures have assumed a fixity and 
value unknown elsewhere. A vast area is held by tenants at fixed rates and 
occupancy tenants who freely transfer their holdings by every form of convey¬ 
ance. Such tenures really approximate very closely to sub-proprietorship. 
It is sometimes diflScult to distinguish between the two. They' possess a 
high and recognised money value. It would be natural to expect a very 
exact and discriminating record of the holdings and status of such cultiva¬ 
tors. And yet this is one of the weakest portions of thejamabandis (rent-rolls). 
They rarely contain any specification or classification of tenants according to their 
status. The courts are left to determine the issue from extrinsic evidence. 
“ An analogous defect is the failure to define or specify the sir lands of the 
zamindSrs. Or, again, it happens that an entirely fictitious rent or rent-rate is 
recorded, that actually paid being something very different. The registration 
of alienations and transfer of cultivating tenures has been habitually neglected. 
The papers swarm with names of men long since dead or dispossessed. The con¬ 
dition of the record of proprietary right is even worse. The khewats (registers of 
shares) are entirely untrustworthy. From theneglect of a long series of years, they 
have fallen into such disorder that it is impossible to accept any one implicitly.” 

These remarks referred chiefly to the fully cultivated Gangetic valley. 

„ , ^ , , The state of things in such a countiy as the south of 

Cadastral surrey and „ t . , 

second revision of settle- U praucia was innnitely worse, it is, however, pleasant 

to add that the confusion described is already, in great 
part, a thing of the past. A new cadastral professional survey, based upon 
sdentific projection under the superintendence of Colonel Anderson, has 
for some years been in progress and will be completed in 1882-83. The survey 
operations embrace the whole area of the district down to the Kaimfir range, with' 
the exception of the Family Domains of the Mahdraja of Benares and the hilly 
portion of the Bijaigarh parganah. The results are;—(1) Village maps compiled 
on a 16-inch scale, and in a very superior style, showing the limits of every field ; 
these are re-produced by photozincography, so that copies are available in any 
number: (2) two-inch scale maps for each parganah, reduced from the 16 
inch village maps. 

The village tri-junctions have been permanently marked by square stone 
pillars imbedded in masonry, and theodolite stations along the boundaries by 
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smaller pillars, having, as a distinctive mark, a prism cut on the top. Con¬ 
sequently with the survey new village papers are being compiled on the basis 
of the 16-inch maps. The district will thus be raised to an equality in these 
matters with the best of the temporarily-settled tracts, and it will only re¬ 
main to provide, by a sufficient establishment and competent supervision, for 
the constant maintenance and correction of the records. 

A topographical survey party commenced work during the cold weather 
Surrey of hill tracts and 0^ 1882-8.S, under the superintendence of Major Wil- 
Ramiiy Domains. for compilation of maps on a two-inch scale 

of the area south of the Kaim6r range, the Family Domains, and other por¬ 
tions of the district beyond the range of the more elaborate survey. 

It remains now to speak of the present fiscal condition of the district. 

Present fiscal condition following, for convenience of reference, the arrangement 

of the district. adopted in other notices so far as the imperfection 

of the record will allow. The following statement shows the total demand, 

„ including cesses, for the first year of four successive 

Total demand. , , 

decades :— 



Total of 
land reve¬ 
nue and 


Bs. a. p, Bs. a. p. Bs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Bs. a. p. Es. a* p. Es. a. p. Es. a. p. Be. a. p* 
8.39,»U 13 4 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 8,«9,2U 13 4 

8,89,326 0 0 38,601 15 0 ... ... ... 6,868 12 6 ... ... 8,84,786 11 6 

8,46,127 0 0 38,601 15 0 ... 741 8 7 ... 6,829 16 6 2,763 6 6 2,689 1610 8,96,743 12 6 

8,43,388 0 0 61,825 2 10 43,966 8 0 622 0 0 26,529 l5 1 6,840 9 1 825 2 S 732 8 8 9,74,228 14 0 


The acreage cess was introduced by Act XVIIL of IST'l, and was col- 
^ lected for the first time in 1871-72. The original 

proposal was for a uniform impost of 2 finas on 
each acre of the cultivated area, hut on representations made by Mr. Pollock 
the collector, a rate varying from the maximum down to one pie.per acre, 
according to the fertility of the soil, was adopted. Some of the hilly par- 
ganahs, TJpraudh, Agori, Singrauli, and Diidhi were altogether exempted, In 
1879-80, the incidence of the cess was raised 25 per cent., chiefly with a view 
to. meet the cost of the re-survey of the district. The patwdri cess was first 
introduced in 1856, the jdglrs which had previously been allotted to the pat- 
w&tis, in lieu of salary, being at the same time resumed. The cess was, how¬ 
ever,entirely abolished from the 10th March, 1882, the date on which Act 
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XIII. of 1882 came into force. The 12 per cent, cess is levied only upon the 

eight temporarily-settled villages which were transferred from Allahabad in 

1861. These villages are exempt from the other cesses. The chaukid^ri cess 

is also a comparatively new institution, dating from 1871-72, when the jdgirs 

of the village watchmen were resumed. But the system of salaried chaukid^irs^ 

has not been extended beyond the first range of hills. In the uplands, the 

chaukiddr is still a useless person, receiving a pittance of Rs. 12 per annum 

from the zamind4r and sundry perquisites at harvest and other times. The 

road cess is not levied in the Benares Family Domains. Government allows, 

from the general revenues of the province, a sum of Rs. 1,732 annually for 

roads in Bhadohi and Rs. 500 for Eera Mangraur.^ The school cess is now 

only levied (at 8 dnas per cent, on the land revenue) in those portions of the 

district to which the acreage cess has not been extended; and the same remark 

applies to the cess levied for the support of the district dak 

The following statement gives in detail the demand for a series of years 

^ , with the account of the collections and balances. As a 

Bevenue collections. . . ^ , 

matter of course in a permanently-settled district, it is 

only during seasons of special scarcity and distress that any considerable sums 

remain outstanding at the close of the year :— 


Tear. 

Demand. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Balance. 

PABTIOXTLAItS OF BAl 

Beal. 

^ancb. 

Nomi¬ 

nal. 

Percentage of balance 
on demand. 

Intrain 
of liqui¬ 
dation. 

Doubt- 

fuL 

Irrc- 

coTer- 

able. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1871-72 


8,45,127 

8,41,722 

3,405 

1,641 

... 

... 

1,764 

'19 

1872-73 

* 

8,45.096 

8,36,643 

8,463 

6,699 

... 

... 

1,764 

•7a 

1873-74 

••• 

8,45,027 

7,70,648 

74,479 

72,616 

116 


1,748 

8-81 

1874-76 


8,45,027 

8,35,997 

9,030 

7,167 



1,863 

•84 

1876-76 

««« 

8,45,043 

8,40,430 

4,613 

2,760 



1,863 

•32 

1876-77 


8,45 026 

8,43,163 

1,863 

... 



1,863 

... 

1877-78 

... 

8,44,190 

8,41,752 

2,438 

1,639 



899 

•18 

1878-79 

••• 

8,43,395 

8,43,388 

7 

... 

... 


7 

... 

•1879-80 

• •• 

8,43,388 

8,43,376 

12 

12 

- ••• 


... 

•M 

1880-81 


8,43,388 

8,43,388 

•«« 


... 




1881-82 

»«• 

8,48,358 

8.43,358 

t*« 

1 

«»• 

1 «•« 

1 

1 

**• 


The instalments in which the revenue is collected vary considerably in the 
Instalments of land re- diflferent parganahs of the district, in order to snit 
the differing conditions of agriculture. The following 
( Vide G. O. No, 407, dated 20tli April, 1871. » G. O. No. 1890, dated 22nd July, 1864, 
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table gives a complete Idsibandi or instalment statement (fractions of a rupee 
being omitted) for the district. The Family Domains do not appear separately, 
as the Bhadohi revenue is paid into Mirzapur tahsil, while Kera Mangraur is 
revenue-free (Idichiraj). The revenue from parganah Agori is also nominal; 
Singrauli is entirely revenue-free; and Dddhi being a government estate, its 


proceeds do not appear as land-revenue:— 


d 

OQ 

Parganah, tappa, 
&o« 

H/Xtent of instalment in 
fractions of a rupee 

November, 

Extent of instalment in 
fractions of a rupee. 

January. 

Extent of instalment in 
fractions of a rupee. 

& 

S 

Extent of instalment in 
fractions of a rupee. 

(U 

§ 

•s . 

03 

a 

3 p. 

a 2 

iS <* 
J'g 
V s 

®.s 
"S "S 

S to 

N* 

PO 

"to 

a 

1 


Chaurasi 

•«« 

a. 

2 

Rs. 

12,201 

a. 

4 

Rs. 

24,407 

a. 

6 

Ra. 

80,607 

a. 

5 

Rs, 

30,514 

a. 

Rs. 

s 

Majhwa 


8 

9,182 

6 

18,364 

3 

9,18i 

4 

12,243 

•it 



XJpraudh^ 

#•« 

4 

12,914 

6 

20,605 

3 

11,472 

3 

9,663 

••• 


M 1 

Ohhi&nave 

••• 

a 

9,861 

4 

19,727 

4 

19,726 

6 

29,684 

««• 

• •• 

1 

Kon 


2 

4,848 

4 

9,163 

4 

10,223 

6 

14,541 

■♦f 

..f 

V. 

Bbadohi 


2 

22,067 

3 

34,288 

6 

58,817 

••• 


6 

63,537 


Total 


... 

7I,(j73 

... 

126,654 

... . 

134,426 

art 

96,646 


63,627 

f 

4 

Bhagwat 


3 

7,176 

6 

14,360 

3 

7,176 

4 

9,570 


«*« 

Ahraura 

••• 

3 

3,173 

6 

6,356 

3 

3,178 

4 

4,2.37 

••• 


1 

Bhfiiili 


4 

26,386 

6 

39,590 

3 

19,787 

3 

19,792 

... 

• •• 

Kary4t Sikhar 

••• 

2 

7,177 

4 

14,426 

4 

14,353 

6 

21,528 

••• 

• flt 


HaveliChandr 


4 

10,172 

5 

16,914 

4 

13,566 

4 

13,566 

... 



Saktisgarh 

... 

3 

3,478 

6 

5,219 

3 

2,610 

3 

2,611 

..1 

•«i 


Total 

... 


67,666 


96,866 

... 

60,670 

... 

71,304 

... 


r 

Agori 



6 

• «« 

5 


2 


3 

■ •t 

♦ «« 

s 

Barbar 

«•€ 

*5 

15,394 

7 

20,154 

2 

6,754 

2 

^ 6,889 

• •t 

«•« 

IJ 

Bijaigarh 


5 

4,632 

6 

4,815 

3 

2,458 

3 

2,543 


••• 













Total 

... 

• •• 

19,931 

... 

24,974 


9,214 

»•« 

9,436 

••• 

... 


Grand Total 

••• 

»•« 

148,570 

•• 

248,394 

• •• 

204,310 

*•* 

177,284 

• •• 

63,637 


No accurate information from which an analysis of tenures can be 


Tentures • compiled is available. Of the 4,362 villages included 

in the district, 1,486 are within the domains of the 

addition to the amount shown as payable in November in XJpraudh there is a sum of 
payable aa part of the same 4 anas hist in Deer. 
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district. 


Mali£r&ja of Benares. These are partly held by sub-proprietors, known as 

riddrs, who differ from zaminddrs under government in 

in tlie Family Domains, i • 

little else but the smaller proportion—usually about 
20 per cent.—of the gross assets which they enjoy. The remaining^ or ni* 
mavzdH villages are those in which no sub-proprietors have been recognized, 
or in which their rights have lapsed. These are isually farmed. The great 
and in the rest of the estates of Kantit and Agori-Barhar account for 734 
district. more villages, in only about 50 of which sub-proprie¬ 

tary tenures exist. For the rest of the district, it can only be said that the 
prevailing tenure is that known as imperfect pattiddri, or a tenure by which 
part of the land is held in common and part in severalty; government revenue 
and village expenses are paid from the common stock, and any deficiency is 
made up according to a rate which is drawn over the cultivation, (sir} of each 
member of the community. Bkaidchdra tenures are unknown. The prevailing 
form of rent-free holding is that known as krishndrpan^ originally a grant to 
Brahmans in consideration of religious services. Etymologically the term 
indicates an offering (arpan) in propitiation of Krishna. Shankalap and birt 
are used to express similar tenures, but with some differences.^ 

The leading families among the Brahmans have already been mentioned. 

I*eading families Edjputs there are none but the great houses (whose 

history is in effect that of the district) and their con¬ 
nections.^ It will suflSce here to notice them very briefly. In the order in which 
they are given in the oflScial Manual of Titles, North-Western Provinces 
(1881), the persons possessing titles are the following:— (1) Bed Sarn Kunwari, 
r4ni, of Agori-Barhar, residence EAjpur, whose estates, in parganahs Agori- 
Barhar, Singrauli and tappa ChaurM now under the management of the Court 
of Wards, are assessed with a government revenue of Rs. 32,297-11-7; (2) Udit 
Nardyan Sinh, rdja, of Singrauli, who pays no revenue to government, but 
an annual sum of Rs. 701 to the Barhar estate ; and (3) PirtM Rdj Kunwari 
(widow of raja Ram Saran Sdh), rdn£, residence Eamgarh, whose estates are 
assessed at Es. 8,624-8-0 on account of government revenue. A few other 
bouses of importance will be mentioned in the historical portion of this notice 
and in the parganah articles. No other families exist whose claim to distinc¬ 
tion, either on account of lineage or wealth, is sufSciently great to raise them 
much above the dead level of monotonous and somewhat bucolic respectability 
which characterises the zamindarsbf the district generally. 

1 See Camegy’s KacK Tech, p. 309. * Kantit, Agori-Barhar,Bijaigarh, the 

Monas of Bhadohi, the Mnhamxnad^ of Eera-Mangtanr, etc*i for which Bee the his¬ 

torical part of this notice. 


£<eadixig families. 


13 
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From leading families to the care of their estates by the CDurt of Wards 
is unfortunately a very natural transition. For years 
ourt of ar . district has been the scene of some of the 

most extensive operations of the Court. The Kantit estate, owing to a double 
minority, has been under management since 1860, with the result that a debt 
of over four Ifikhs of rupees has been changed to a surplus of more than the 
same amount, and an annual income of over two 14khs, The Agori-Barhar 
estate is managed by the court, owing to the fact that the present tenant-for- 
life is a widow. This property has an income of over a Idkh per annum. Five^ 
other estates, none however of any great importance, are also under manage¬ 
ment. 

The alienation of ancestral property is again a kindred subject. But little 

... of this appears to occur in Mirzapur, the field being 

Alienation. ^ , - . « , / ^ . 

limited by the large extent of the four or five great 

estates which make up so considerable a portion of the district. The following 

are the details as given in the Board’s reports:— 


Alienation. 


ALIENATIONS. 


BX OBPBRS OX COIJET. 


Bx rmvATE AmtAmmmT on 

INHBJWTAWOn. 


Aggregate 
land tax on 
property 
transferred. 


Price of 
property 
transferred. 


Number of 
transfers by 
sale or 
otberwise. 



Aggregate 
land tax. 

Price. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

7,.314 

1,13,.3.39 

12,658 

1,69,690 

9,288 

2,39,162 

V,432 

1,12,887 

13,099 

1,88,637 

7,072 

1,41,222 

6,960 

1,61,896 

6,067 

1,47,713 

2,937 

1,01,289 

4,676 

2,09,278 

5,499 

1,84,479 


Ntimber of 
transfers by 
ealo, mortgage, 
succession or 
otherwise. 



In a district so entirely agricultural every caste, except perhaps a few 
^ exclusively devolved to handicrafts and trade, numbers 

amongst its members tillers of the soil. The Brahman 
and the Rajput as often as not follow their own ploughs, though they greatly 
1 AghwSr, Qopalpar No. I',. Gopalpur No. IL, Tikori, andBamgarh. 
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prefer to use ‘hired’ (often a euphemism for ‘forced’) labour. But of the 
higher castes, the BhuinhSr is at once the best farmer and the shrewdest hand 
at a bargain. Among the despised multitude, the Kurmjs (67,000) and 
Kacfahfs (45,000) are here, as elsewhere, among the most industrious and pros¬ 
perous of cultivators. The Ahirs (111,000) are chiefly found in villages which 
afford them, in addition to cultivation, pasture for herds of cattle. They 
are hence most numerous in the villages which are upon or on the skirts of 
the uplands. In Bhadohi, all of the 21,000 Basis who are not professional 
thieves (and many who are) are either agricultural serfs or cultivators of the 
poorest and most thriftless kind. Finally, all over the district, though some¬ 
what sparsely in the extreme south, is the ubiquitous Ohamdr (142,000). 

The principal feature in cultivating tenures is the large area held at fixed 
rates. Statistics are not available, but the extent of 
Cultivating tenures. held, especially in the south, is very great.. 

Some of these holdings are let at merely nominal rents, four dnas a bigha 
being not at all uncommon in the south of Upraudh, They everywhere pay 
rentals far below the present rates for tenants-at-will; and form in fact valuable 
copy-hold estates, having many advantages over even zaminddri tenures. 
Many of these holdings are sub-let and the class of shikmis or sub-tenants is 
thus a large one. As an instance, and by no means an extreme one, of the 
value, as a property, of a fixed-rate tenure, the case of a small holding in tappa 
Ohaurasi may be mentioned, where the tenant-in-cbief, an absentee, pays about 
Es. 9 annually and receives Ks. 57 from his sub-tenants. Grain rents (baidi) 
and plough-tenure (Jialhandi) are both common in the uplands. The propor¬ 
tions and rates vary; but of these, as well as of the cash rentals, there exist no 
trustworthy statistics. 

The general condition of the cultivating classes is above the average, ex- 

Condition of the agri- ^ few of the more densely peopled parts of the 

cuitura‘1 population, Gangetic plain. In the upland there is still much 

land waiting for hands to till it, and in these parts the demand for labour and 
the unlimited pasturage for cattle combine to add to the means of the poorer 
tillers of the soil. But there is little thrift, and with harvests almost entirely 
dependent on the rainfall, a bad season brings with it a good deal of distress,— 
though there has been, in the present century at least, but little of actual 
famine. 

The wages of labour other than agricultural depend largely upon the cur¬ 
rent price of food, Neither has varied greatly 
within the last thirty or forty years. The following 
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table exhibits the prevailing rates before the mutiny, in 1860, and at the 
present time;— 


Class of artisan or lalionrer. 


Average daily wages in 




1855. 

1860. 

1880. 

Boatmen 

»»* 

tea 

Anas. 

3 to 4 

Anas. 

3 to 4 

Anas. 

3 to 4 

Bricklayers 

•»« 

••• 

Si to 3 

Site 8 

3 to 5 

Btone-cuttera.«« 

• ei 

... 

2i to 3 

2i to 3 

3 to 6 

Carpentera 

rat 

... 

3 to 4 

3 to 4 

4 to S 

Blacksmiths ••• 


... 

3 to 4 

3 to 4 

3 to 5 

Carpet-wearers 

... 


1^ to 2 

a toai 

3 to 4 

Workers in brass and copper 

... 

4 to 5 

4 to 5 

4 to 5 

Metal polishers 

*»« 

*•* 

2 to 2) 

a toai 

2 to 2) 

Wood smoothers 



8 to 4 

3 to 4 

3 to 4 

Cotton pressmen 


«*« 

1 tos 

1 to 8 

t tos 

Sugar cleaners 

%•» 

tv* 

a to4 

2 to 4 

2 to 4 

Excavators (Ulddr) 


*4. 

2 

2 

2 

Common day-labourers 


... 

1 

1 

n 

Confectioners 


• •* 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

Eac-workers 


... 

Bs. 4 to 6 per 

Bs. 4 to Rs. 5 

Bs. 4 to Bs. S 

Litter-carriers... 


... 

mensem. 

Bs. 5 per men¬ 

per mensem. 

Bs, 6 per men¬ 

per mensem. 

Bs. 6 per men¬ 

Sonllion and torch-bearer (mash^alchi) 

sem or 5 £nas 
per 10 kos. 
Anas, 

2 to 3 . 

sem or 6 dnas 
per 10 kos. 
Anas. 

3 to 4 . 

sem or 6 finas 
per 10 kos. 

iA>osis« 

3 to 4 

Potters M« 


... 

2 to 2} 

2 to 2} 

2 to 2j 

Dyers ,r« 


•a. 

3 to 4 

3 to 4 

8 to 5 

Tailors .»• 

••f 

••• 

2 to 3 

2 to 8 

8 to 4 

Sawyers o.» 


• •• 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

3 to 4 

Saddle makers... 

... 

•«. 

a to 4 

3 to 4 

4 to 6 


These are in all cases the rates for adult male labourers. The rates for 
women and children in such trades as they can follow are proportionately less, 
women getting about two-thirds and boys half full rates. Much work is done 
on contract, the rate in this case being by the piece, and settled by mutual 
»gtWieB.t. 
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Prices of food-stuffs. 


The prices of the principal food-stuffs for the cor¬ 
responding years were as follows:— 


Grain. 

Average number of sera purchasable for Re, 1 in 


1860. 

1880. 

Wheat ... 



19 

21 

17 

Ddl 


... 

23 

25 

18 

Barley 



26 

31 

28 

Gram 



24 

23 

21 

Bdjra millet ... 


... 

26 

28 

27 

Jo dr do. 


... 

28 

31 

30 

Bice (indigeDons) 

•*« 


16 

13 

8 (best sort.) 

Rice (Fatna) ... 



18 

16 

le (common.) 

Salt 



7 

6-4 ch- 

8 to 9 

Ghi 



2-10 ch. 

1-12 „ 

I-IO eh. 

Gur ••• 

... 


Mds. 2-6 

1 

Mds. 3-0 

10 


The only remfirkable feature in this table is the great rise in the value of 
g4rj due almost entirely to the facilities for export which have arisen within the 
last twenty years, and the consequent competition of buyers. 

The relation of wages to prices would seem to leave a narrow margin over 
bare subsistence to all but the very poorest. But the masses are not provident, 
and mouths are many to fill under a social system which makes the perpetua- 

Money-lending and in- '^^® mo°ey- 

terest. lender is consequently a social necessity, and his 

terms, while they vary with the character of the security, are not less onerous 
here than elsewhere. The usual ra.te of interest on current accounts between 
business houses is 6 per cent, annually. Temporary accommodation can be 
obtained by houses of good repute at similar rates and sometimes even less* 
Native bills of exchange (hundis) usually bear interest at from 6 to 12 per cent, 
per annum according to circumstances. Petty loans are only obtainable on 
much harder terms. Eighteen to thirty-six per cent, must be paid when no 
security is given, six to twelve per cent, when secured by mortgage of landed 
property, and six to nine per cent, when ornaments are deposited on pledge. 
Instalment bonds, a very common form of security, bear from 30 to 36 per cent, 
of annual interest. These are normal prices. But about the time instalments 
of rent are due, money gets very dear. At such times the needy tenant can 
never get money under from 24 to 36 per cent,, and has to pay one dna in the 
rupee as harua or premium besides. Grain-lending is, however, the most 
lucrative form of usury. A man who borrows a maund of grain at seed-time 
contracts to pay a maund and a quarter at harvest, which is some thing over 
60 per cent, per annum. If the season is bad, and the cultivator fails to pay, 
the debt is either turned into money at the highest rate of the year, or the 
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amount advanced, together with the sawdi or one quarter more due as interest, 
stands as capital to be paid back with fresh interest next season. With open¬ 
ings like these for capital, it ceases to be a matter of wonder that so little finds 
its way into purely commercial speculations. 

The city of Mirzapur is the centre of three important industries, shellac 


Trade and manufactures. 


and lac dye, brass-ware and carpets. Each of these will 
receive more extended notice hereafter.^ But the district 


at large is purely agricultural, and the only local manufactures which deserve 
even a passing mention are those of iron domestic utensils at Kachhwa, the 
goods known as Benares toys” at Ahraura, and of pottery—somewhat above 
the rural standard both in material and design—at Chundr. Ahraura once 
possessed a community of tasar silk weavers, but this industry has died out; and 
the looms of the country cloth-weavers are everywhere fast giving way before the 
competition of the power-looms of Lancashire, Bombay and Cawnpore. 

Sugar is largely grown in the Gangetic valley, but there are no refineries 
worked according to European methods, and although 
the production of the various forms of country sugar 
is a flourishing industry at N&i Bkzit near Bhadohi, the greater part of the 
produce of the cane is exported in the form of gtir. Palm sugar is made to 
limited extent from the hhajdr palm which is so abundant near Ohunfir. A 
^ ^ ^ ^ good tree will produce a chhitdk of gdr every third or 

am sugar. fourth day, and this gdr fetches about three times 

the price of the corresponding produce of the cane. 

Indigo has of late years taken a fresh start after a long period of depression. 

Two European concerns,” those of Khamaria* and 
Kachhwa, turn out between them some eight hundred 
maunds annually, and there are several native factories, thoughnone of any note. 
The importance of Mirzapur as an entrep6t of inland trade is a thing of 

Inland trade zenith of its prosperity was reached some 

forty years ago, when its position at the head of the 
steam navigation of the Ganges attracted an enormous share . of the cotton 
trade from the south. In 1847, the annual value of the transit trade in cotton 


Inland trade. 


alone was stated at nearly a million and a quarter sterling. But the develop¬ 
ment of the railway system has entirely revolutionized the carrying trade of 
the country.* The steam traffic on the river has entirely ceased, and that by 
native boats is, with the single exception of stone, confined almost exclusively 


^ See the articles on Mirzapur, Ahraura, Madho Sinh, &c, at the end of this notice. See 
also Mr-T. E. O'Conor's NoU on Lac,^ (Calcutta, 1876). * Part of the cultivation of 

this factory is in Allahabad. 
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to local, as distioguislied from through, traffic. The cheapness of freight, as 
compared with the railway, is more than counterbalanced by the long duration 
of the voyage, the absolute uncertainty of the date of its completion, and the 
additional risk which the difficulties of navigation in the upper portion of the 
river involve* The most recent returns give ten wharves in this district 
besides those nnder the city. Four are above Mirzapur city with boats of a 
total maundage 'of 6,000. The maundage of the boats plying at the city 
wharves and at that opposite aggregates 30,000 maunds, and that of those 
plying at the Ohundr wharves (Bahramghat and BaliiaghSt) 8,000 maunds. 
The remaining three wharves only number 16 boats between them. 

The internal trade is registered at three stations, Robertsganj on the 
Hegistration of inter- direct road to the south, Drummondganj on the great 
nal trade. Dakhan road, and Chaki4 on the principal route into 

Shahdbad. The returns for the three years 1876-77, 1877-78 and 1878-79 
show a considerable import of grains and oil-seeds into Mirzapur, which was 
largely increased during 1877-78, when the pressure of the scarcity that then 
visited these provinces was most felt The total of all goods imported in that 
year by the two posts first-mentioned was a little more than 6| lakhs of 
rupees in value, being double that of the previous and treble that of the suc¬ 
ceeding year. The trafiSc on the Chunar road towards Shahabad is chiefly 
export and the value of goods of all kinds did not exceed Rs. 23,000 in any 
one of the years mentioned. The traffic thus dealt with is—with the exception 
of the firewood imports on the Dakhan road, in which numbers of large and 
heavy carts, fitted with peculiar wheel-skidding arrangements for descending 
the passes are used—entirely a pack-bullock trade. The want of good roads 
makes this laborious and expensive means of transit a necessity. At certain 
times of the year the more frequented routes can be traced for miles by the 
dust of an almost unbroken string of pack cattle. These are at times hired 
by town traders, but more often are the property of their drivers, who trade on 
commission or on their own account, taking from the bfizars of Mirzapur, 
Ahraura and Chundr such goods as are in demand in the villages of the south 
of the district and far into Rewah and Sargfija, and returning with cotton, 
grain, oil-seeds, poles and small timber from the forests, gums, icsg^li-grass, 
ctitch and other jungle products, and gM, 

. It is from these traders chiefly that the rural bazars, of which there are 


Markets. 


many held on some patch of ground near the larger 
villages, draw their supplies of imported goods. Not 


that there is much; a roll or two of coarse long-cloth, a dozen or so of dhotis, 
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a few yards of red or blue cotton (such as the women rejoice in for holiday 
attire) comprise nearly all the rural draper’s store. Then there will be a stall 
with such simple articles of haberdashery as find a sale; some few specimens of 
the commonest cutlery ; a dealer in salt and spices; and possibly a pedlar with 
a collection of uncouthly-illustrated books, chiefiy of a devotional character. 
Beyond these, there will generally be nothing but sellers and barterers of 
vegetables and grain. And barter is quite as frequent in some bdzdrs as sale. 
A bundle of gigantic radishes is often the only currency with which a poor man’s 
wife comes to market to purchase her week’s modicum of condiments and salt. 
The deficiencies of the weekly hkzkrs are supplemented by the periodical 
gatherings of worshippers at the various favourite 
shrines, which always have an important commercial 
aspect. Some of the principal assemblage of this sort are the two Naurardt 
fairs at Bindhtichal, in March and October; the Kajli in August and the Dasmim 
September in Mirzapur; the Ohdzi Mia)% festival at Bhadohi in May; the 
Ashtbhuja mela in July; the various gatherings at Chun4r in March at the 
mausoleum of Shdh Kdsim Sulaim4ni, and three times a year (in March, July 
and October) at the Durga temple on the hills to the south of the town; the 
papular pilgrimage to Bardia, in parganah Barhar, to the temple of Gauri 
Shankar Mahadeo, in February; a similar function, about the same time, at 
the shrine of Jageshwarn4th, near Muzaffarpur^ in parganah Ahraura; another, 
in March, at Bijaipur, where Sitala Devi is the object of special worship; 
with minor gatherings at the tomb of Latif Sh&h in Chakia, Rdmgay& near 
Bindhachal the confluence of the Ujhra and the Ganges, Sobhndth in Agori, 
Kunderiinthe same parganah, Kotar in Upraudh, and Satdudriin Barhar, 
None of these gatherings, with the exception ofthe ATciyK at Mirzapur and the 
March fair at Bindhdchal, attracts any large number of visitors from localities 
beyond the boundaries of the district. 


It remains to notice the railway-borne traffic. Returns obtained from the 
^ ^ ^ East Indian Railway give the total traffic inwards 

Railway-Dorne traffic. , - , 

and outwards at the three principal stations of the 

district as follows 
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The traffic was stated to consist of the following staples: betel-nuts and 
leaves; brass and brass-ware; copper and copper-ware; cotton; dyewoods; 
fruits, dried and fresh; ghi] hemp and jute; rice; wheat; other grains; 
gunny-bags; hides; iron; jaggery;' lac-dye and shellac; lac refuse and stick- 
lac; potatoes; piece goods; roots and dry ginger; salt; saltpetre; oil-seeds-; 
stone; carpets; sugar; tobacco; turmeric; and other articles. Stone is the 
most bulky if not the most important export, the figures being for the three 
years quoted above— 




vmi 

1880 

1381. 



Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds- 

Cbunar ... 


... 17,165 

16,871 


Mirzapur ... 

••• 

... 163,831 

140,734 

227,55^ 


The stone traffic is confined to these two stations. 

Almost every trade has its own particular standard of weight and mea- 

^ sure. The aer is as variable as the and the local 

Weight and measwefl- _ . _ _ _ , , . , ^ 

oigha perhaps less constant than either The use of 

metal weights, though universal in the town except for very heavy weighmento, 
is the exception in the remote parganahs, where an assortment of lumps of stone 
(and not unfrequently two assortments, one to buy with and one to sell with) 
is made to serve all purposes. In the city itself, the unit of weight most large¬ 
ly used by the dealers in sugar, salt and lime is the lagauri of 3 maunds 
8 sers, while the traders in turmeric and* betel count 3 maunds only to the 
same weight. Iron merchants reckon by the khant which should be equal to 3 
maunds 24 sers. The maund and ser mentioned are,* it will be understood, 
those of the government standard. The bazar knows two kinds of maund, one 
of 48 sers used in weighing firewood, metals, spices, dried fruits and the 
like, and another of 40 sers which is usually the measure of sugar and grains. 
There are also two recognised sers, the government standard weight of 80 tolas 
and another, known as the anjdi ser, chiefly used by the dealers in oil-seeds. 
In the interior of the district, and especially at the bd'zdrs of ShShganj, Gopi- 
ganj, and Ahraura, a third ser of 96 tolas is often met with, and in the extreme 
south a kachcha ser is much used which is only half the government standard. 
The following is- a very common measure of capacity in the upland portions of 
the district:— 

1 tolas; 4 kuruds^sl paild {96 tolas)^ 

4 pails=1 kurdi (or dhara) 20 kurdts^l khandt 


* Raw sugar in Tarious forms, 

14 
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It -will thus be seen that the paild corresponds to the greater ser used in the 
same localities. The village Mgha, it has already been said, is very variable, 
but the most general approximate ratio to the government or paimdiaM bigha 
is as 2-25 to 1. A standard latha is 8 feet 3 inches long; while the village 
measuring rod of the same name is 3^ kdtJis, the hdth being the varying “ cubit 
of a man,” which has from time immemorial been the unit of linear measure¬ 
ment in all oriental countries. 

District receipts and ex- Annexed is a statement of the district receipts and 
penditure. expenditure for the first years of the present and past 

decades:— 


Receipts. 

1870-71 

1880-81. 

Expenditure. 

1870-71. 

1880-81. 



Hs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a.p. 


Rs. 

a. p 

Rs, 

a. p. 

Xand revenue 


6,71,000 

0 

0 

8,97,800 0 0 

Revenue charges. 

80,148 

0 0 

32,456 

0 0 

Btamps 


68,600 

0 

0 

1,19,600 0 0 

Excise (including 

2,872 

0 (' 

2,442 

0 0 

Xaw and justice 

•w« 

76.800 

0 

0 

22,000 0 0 

opium.) 





Police.., 


16,300 

0 

0 

6,100 0 0 

Assessed taxes 

494 

0 0 

160 

0 0 

Public works 

,,, 

1,20,000 

0 

0 

800 0 0 

Stamps 

6,021 

0 0 

1,741 

0 0 

Income and license* 

90,000 

0 

0 

29,000 0 0 

Judicial charges, 

66,347 

0 0 

66,229 

0 0 

taxes. 






Police, district 

86,100 

0 (. 

1,02,200 

0 0 

Local funds 


26,642 

0 

0 

8,000 0 0 

and rural. 





Post-office 

•M 

23,000 

0 

0 

83,300 0 0 

Public works 

86,000 

0 0 

70,000 

0 0 

Hedical 

•at 

. l.SOS 

2 

6 

• •a 

Provincial and 

48,661 

0 2 

1,10,600 

0 0 

Rducationsd 

•f* 

2.461 14 11 

1,300 0 0 

local funds. 





Excise 

• •a 

1,02,000 

0 

0 

1,06,600 0 0 

Post-office 

7,200 

0 0 

1,61,600 

0 0 

Cash and transfer 

«a« 



98,600 0 0 

Medical 

2,206 

11 6 

2,600 

0 0 

remittances. 






Educational 

6,421 

7 0 

6,937 

0 0 

Transfer receipts 

• aa 

1,05,000 

0 

0 

15,000 0 0 

Cash and transfer 

36,600 

0 0 

15,000 

0 0 

Money orders 

... 

1,61,000 

0 

0 

•«. 

remittances 





Municipal funds 


90,630 

2 

.3 

72,000 0 0 

Transfer receipts 

10,48,000 

0 (‘ 

9,84,000 

0 0 

Recoveries 

• c. 

5,930 

0 

0 

6,000 0 0 

and money 





Rates and taxes 

.. 

»aa 



1,63,700 0 0 

order. 





Salt ... 


1,200 

0 

0 

1,38,900 0 0 

Municipal funds, 

93,840 

6 4 

70,628 

0 0 

Ledger and savings 

3,64,000 

0 

0 

4,93,500 0 0 

Advances recov¬ 

9,000 

0 0 

11,000 

0 0 

bank deposits. 






erable. 





Miscellaneous 





45,000 0 0 

Pension 

10,900 

0 0 

11,000 

0 0 

alall 


2,700 

0 

0 

6,000 0 0 

Ledger and sav- 

••• 


4,87,600 

0 0 

Registration 


5,400 

0 

0 

6,900 0 0 

ings bank 





Deposits 

a## 

1,72,871 

0 

0 

1,06,300 0 0 

deposits. 





Telegraph 

atft 

8,600 

0 

0 

... 

Miscellaneous ... 

**• 


2,600 

0 0 

Military 

a«< 

a«a 



1,800 0 0 

Jail 

••• 


11,481 

0 0 







Registration 



8,120 

0 0 







Deposits 

1,09,800 

0 0 

1,02,922 

0 0 







Malikana 

... 


1,674 10 9 







Military 

79,000 

0 0 

66,000 

0 0 







Interest and re¬ 

8,800 

0 0 

10,400 

0 0 







fund, famine. 

1 










Relief works (fa 

*** 


««« 








mine charges). 







20,79,830 

3 

8 

‘ 24,08,000 0 0 

1 


17,76,-302 

1 0 

19,22,780 10 9 
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Many of the heads of account have already received attention, but a short 
notice of some others may here be inserted. The land revenue in the table 
, includes, not only the land-tax proper, hut also the 

Stone ro7altles. . „ 

various items of sayar or miscellaneous revenue con¬ 
nected with the land. Among these there is one which, as peculiar to Mirza- 
pur, requires a more extended explanation. This is the vtwhdl or royalty 
upon stone. There are also quarries in the districts of Allahabad, Agra, and 
Banda, hut no corresponding impost is collected there. The exact origin of 
this source of revenue, which has now reached an annual total of nearly sixty 
thousand rupees, is not known. The dues seem originally to have been levied 
and enjoyed by the governors of the fort of Chunar. In 1769 we find that 
they were divided between the governor (kUa'ddr) of Ohun^ and Raja Balwant 
Sinh. It should be noted that in those times royalties were only collected in 
what is now the Ghundr circle of the stone mahal, or on cargoes of stone pass¬ 
ing ChunAr, and that the Mirzapur quarries, which were little worked, were 
fiee. After the expulsion of Raja ChaitSinh, the kila'ddr of Chundr for some 
time enjoyed the stone royalties. In 1781 this, with other heads of revenue, 
came under the control of the British government. For some time the com¬ 
manding oflScer at Chunar enjoyed a moiety of the proceeds as a personal allow¬ 
ance, hut eventually the whole was included in the military fund of Chunar. 
In 1788, in consequence of disagreement between the military authorities, the 
customs officer at Mirzapur and the leading merchants, Mr. Duncan rearranged 
the stone imposts, and the rules laid down by him were afterwards incorpo¬ 
rated (as sections 81 and 82) with Regulation XXII. of 1795, which also con¬ 
tains an interesting table of the prices then ruling, d’he receipts continued to 
be credited to the Chunar military fund. The exact annual amount cannot 
now be ascertained, but it seems never to have exceeded Rs. 12,000. 

The next change was that embodied in Regulation II. of 1800. Up to 
this time the quarries had been worked on the part of government, and the 
stone sold at fixed prices. Under this regulation the right to quarry stone 
was thrown open to the public, government levying a duty upon the stone, as it 
left the quarries, and leaving the market price to be fixed by the conditions of 
supply and demand. At the same time the revenues were credited to the civil 
department, and this arrangement has subsisted to the present time. From 
1800 to 1820 the stone royalties were under direct management, with an aver¬ 
age income of about Rs. 34,500, on which the cost of management amounted to 
about ten per cent. For the next ten years the revenues were farmed, bring¬ 
ing in from Rs. 47,000 to Rs. 51,000 per annum. From 1830, when the 
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district of Mirzapur was separated from Benares^ direct management was tried 
again for a few years. The results were not encouraging, the proceeds falling 
to Rs. 24,500 annually, and farming leases were again resorted to, with the 
exception of one year, till 1850, when the present system of direct management 
was finally established.^ 

The '‘stone mahdl’' is divided for administrative purposes into the two 
circles of Mirzapur and Chunar. Mirzapur comprises the quarries in tappas 
Chhianave and Ohaurdsf, of which there are 416 in 45 villages. Only 166 of 
these, however, are at present worked. The Chundr circle extends over par- 
ganahs Chunar, Bhiiili, Bhagwat, Ahrauia, Kera Mangraur and Saktisgarh. 
There are 496 quarries in 30 villages, but only 109 are now open. The out¬ 
posts are at Pah&ri, Bindhdchal and Edmpur in the Mirzapur circle, and at 
Ahraura and Chirkatha under Chundr. There are also large depots at Mir¬ 
zapur and Bindhdchal, and on the river at Ramgayd, Kanaura, Sindhaura and 
Bahrdmghdt, where stone is collected for the inland and export trade. All 
royalties are paid at the head office before the removal of stone from the dep6ts. 
The total income for the year 1880-81 was Rs. 59,905, and the expenditure, 
including thati upon quarry roads, about Rs. 6,360. The royalty covers all 
demands other than working and carrying expenses. The zaminddrs have no 
control over the quarries, although (these) are nominally included in their estates. 
Quarries may be opened by any person in any uncultivated land to which a 
public right of way exists or can be obtained, and a quarry continues 
to be the property of the person opening it until he abandons it, or 
alienates his right. No zaminddr is exempted from the payment of royalty 
even on stone taken for his own use, except the Mahdrdja of Benares 
with respect to quarries within the limits of his revenue-free estate of Kera 
Mangraur. 

A full account of the system of local self-government introduced since 
local rates and self- the 1st April, 1882, cannot be given here. It may 
government. noted, however, that, according to the statement 

published in the series of Resolutions^ on decentralisation, the balance of local 
cess available for local expenditure (after deducting further rate and percentage 
for canals and railways) is Bs. 63,450. When from this is deducted the charges 
for district ddk (Rs. 2,420), lunatic asylum (Rs. 790), inspection of schools 
(Rs. 1,770), training schools (Rs. 420), district sanitation (Rs. 160), and the 

^ Detailed information on the subject of stone royalties trill be found in Thomason’s Dea^ 
146, Md m Mr. Money’s report printed in the Selectioris from the Records of Government^ 
, j 94 , Further legislation, and a revised scale of duties (pub- 

, Gazette, SreZ August, 1678), are now under con tempi atiou> 

»Ecanng date 4tli March to 29th May, 1882. y v 
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district contribution to the cost of the Department of Agriculture and 
•Commerce (Es. 640), total Rs. 6,200, there remains available for expendi¬ 
ture under local control Rs. 57,250. The normal expenditure, however, 
on the various heads made over to local control (that is, education, hospital 
and dispensaries, vaccination and village watchmen), excluding public works, 
amounts to Rs. 81,680, showing a deficit of Rs. 24,430. When again to 
this is added the normal charge for the public works relegated to the 
control of the district committee (Rs. 45,140), the deficit is swollen to 
Rs. 69,570.1 

MumcipalitiesajDtdhonBe. The only two municipalities are those of Mirza- 

tftx towns. pur and Chunar; of these the receipts and expenditure 

were in 1880-81:— 


Municipality, 

Receipta 

Expenditure. 

Incidence of taxa¬ 
tion per head. 


Rs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Mirzapur 

65,243 14 4 

63,002 13 6 

0 12 2 

Chunar ... 

7,100 10 4 

6,793 7 11 

0 a 11 


There are five house-tax towns, Ahraura, Kon, Ghorawal Kachhwa and 
Goplganj. The total number of houses in the five towns is 4,163, of which 
2,802 are taxed. The total population is 21,761. The tax collections amounted, 
in 1880-81, to Rs. 3,551-7-0, the average incidence per house taxed varying 
from 9 anas 1 pie in Gopfganj to Rs. 1-14-0 in Ahraura. The total charges 
were Rs. 3,256-13-10, of which Rs. 1,948-8-4 are debited to police charges, 
Rs. 234 to cost of collection, Rs. 935-7-6 to conservancy, and Rs. 408-14-0 to 
local improvements. 

The income tax was abolished in 1872. It may, however, be interesting 

to recall the statistics for the last full vear of its inci- 
Income aad license taxes. i ^ , 

dence for the purpose of comparison with the cognate 

impost at present in force. The actual assessment of the income of the dis¬ 
trict at six pies in the rupee calculated upon profits exceeding 500 lupees was 
Rs. 1,21,292. There were 1,575 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per 
annum; 332 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 211 between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs, 1,500; 111 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000; 381 between Rs. 2,000 
and Rs. 10,000; 53 between Rs, 10,000 and Rs. 1,00,000 (none being above that 

* The remedy for this state of things is indicated in para. 7 of Resolution No. 36, dated 1.3th 
April, 1883. The local Government will step in and subsidize the defaulting districts, making 
grants to them from other funds at its disposal.” 
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amount). The total number of persons assessed -Was 2,463, The license tax 
imposed under Act VIIL of 1877 yielded in 1879-80 Rs. 34,897 from 5,055 
persons, while in 1880-81, under the revised and contracted area of assessment, 
only 838 persons, paying Rs. 27,065, came under its operation. 

Excise duties are levied under Act I. of 1878 and Act XXII. of 1881, 
„ . Previous to 1863 the out-still system was the rule for 

Excise, , , 

the whole of the district. In that year a change was 

made, somewhat too sweepingly as it afterwards turned out. The out-stills 

were abolished throughout the district, and four distilleries established at 

Mirzapur, Konrh, Chundr and Robertsganj. But the new arrangements 

were soon found to be unworkable in the south. The remote and hilly 

nature of the country, and the proximity of native states, combined with 

the greater cost of the distillery liquor to encourage wholesale smuggling and 

illicit distilling. The receipts from excise in the Robertsganj tahsil fell from 

Rs. 3,421 to Rs. 311. The out-still system was, therefore, again resorted to 

them, and subsequently all similar portions of the district, including XJpraudh, 

parts of Chaurdsi and Saktisgarh and the whole of taluka Naugarh, were 

added to the tract so provided for. There are now 150 out-stills paying 

Rs. 13,833-6-4 annually to government. The Konrh distillery was closed in 

1878, the wants of the Bhadohi people being supplied from Mirzapur. There 

are thus only two distilleries remaining, that at Mirzapur, which supplies 161 

shops, and that at Chundr with exactly a hundred less. 

At the distilleries the best brand of spirit, which is produced in limited 
quantities only, is made from g'&r, fourteen sers of which are allowed to each 
gallon. The ordinary stuff is the product of a mixture of mah^d and chotd fan 
inferior sort of molasses). Eight sers of malvCbd and from 4 to 4^ of chotd go to 
the gallon. The strength of the average produce of the Mirzapur distillery is 
from 4 to 14 degrees above proof, the Chundr brand being slightly weaker. The 
still-head duty is Re, 1 a gallon. The selling price to the retail vendors is 
from Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-10, while the public get the same liquor, more or less 
audaciously diluted, at from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 a gallon. The staple drink made 
at the out-stills is obtained from mah^d alone. The quality is very inferior 
and the price is but one to one and a half dnas per bottle, or from 6 to 9 dnas 
the gallon. 

There are 27 tdri, 14 opium, 12 chandd and madak, and 99 gdnja, and 
hJiQing shops in the district; and opium is also sold direct from the treasury. The 
total, opium consumption is about 39 maunds annually. There are also two 
shops licensed for the sale of liquors manufactured after the European fashion. 
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The accompanjdng statement gives the total collections for the last six 


years:— 


Vear. 

'O 

a 

1 

OQ ‘ 

? 9 

<i» s 

2 

S’o* 

a ® 

a 

Still-head duty. 

i 

CD 

S-l 

O 

3 

.25 

P 

Fees for license to 
sell native ox Eng¬ 
lish liquor. 

Drugs. 

'O 

i 

•g 

s 

M 

1 

Tari. 

Opium. 

1 

es 

1 

s 

"H . 

* § 

OQ O 
« 0) 
2 
h 

Gross receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Bs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

1876-77, 


75,517 

29 

30,895 

21,308 

700 

1,000 

9,012 

71 

1,38,532 

2,601 

1,35,931 

1877-78, 

*310 

48,885 

28 

47,731 

23,000 


1,100 

10,267 

94 

1,32.115 

2,095 

1,30,020 

1878-79, 

1,065 

45.140 

64 

64,674 

26,158 

1,20 

1,014 

11,191 

64 

1,40,450 

2,070 

1,88,380 

1879-80, 

874 

64,718 

47 

62,055 

24,442 

1,200 

1,108 

12,408 

22 

1,46 869 

2,193 

1,44,676 

1870-81, 

1,316 

83,463 

37 

60,846 

24,125 

1,038 

1,333 

13,379 

40 

I»85.677 

2,563 

1,83,014 

1881-89, 

1,418 

91,984 

63 

72,257 

18,376 

1,162 

1,350 

13,886 

79 

2,07,674 

2,349 

2,05,225 


It will be seen that the excise revenue exhibits a steady increase. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (L of 1879) and Court- 
fees Act (Vli. of 1870). The following table shows for 


five years the revenue and charges under this head : — 


Tear. 

Hundi and adhesive 
stamps 

Document stamps. 

Court*fee stamps. 

Duties, penalities and 
miscellaneous. 

Total receipts. 

Gross charges; 

■* 

Net receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

1876-77 ... 

7,096 

21,208 

78,024 

64 

1,06,691 

2,602 

1,04^789 

1877-78 

8,249 

93,796 

83,625 

1,246 

1,16,916 

1,898 

1,15,017 

1878-79 

7,136 

32,070 

81,478 

482 

1,21,166 

2,241 

1,18,925 

1879-80 ... 

8,000 

30,052 

76,193 

211 

1,14,456 

2,080 

1,1^426 

1880-81 

7,297 

33,515 

81,396 

614 

1,22,792 

2,939 

1,20,463 


Registration is carried on through two separate establishments, that for the 
district at large under the district judge, and that for 
Registration. Benares Family Domains in which the deputy 

superintendent is registrar. The total number of documents registered for 
1880-81 was 6,124, representing property to the value of Rs. 18,47,615 ; but 
in this total the Benares parganah of Kaswar Rdja is included as part of the 
Family Domains. 
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Judicial statistics. 


Medical. 


The number of civil and criminal cases disposed of during the calendar year 
1881 amounted to 4,150, of which 1,544 were decided 
by civil and 2,606 by criminal courts. The number 
of revenue cases disposed of amounted in 1880-81^ to 2,969, 

The medical institutions of Mirzapur comprise a hospital and dispensary 
at head-quarters, with a city branch at Narghat, and 
out-dispensaries at Chunar, Robertsganj, Konrh and 
Dudhi. The Mirzapur hospital, according to the latest returns, has accommoda¬ 
tion for 60 patients and beds for about half that number. The average daily 
number of in-patients is about 30. The total received during the last official 
year was 565. The out-patients are between 12,000 and 13,000 yearly with 
an average of nearly 100 per diem. The Narghdt branch has no accommoda¬ 
tion for house-patients, but relieves over fifteen thousand out-patients during the 
year. The most important of the outstations is the hospital at Konrh, which 
treated 103 in-patients and 14,000 out-paiients during the year. Chunar had 
46 in-patients and about 5,000 out-patients. The dispensaries at Robertsganj 
and Dtidhi are on a much smaller scale, relieving not more than ten or twelve 
patients a day; but their value as the only centres of medical assistance for 
the scattered population of the south is far greater than the returns would 
indicate. The local returns of disease correspond very closely to the provincial 
average. Fever, muscular rheumatism, respiratory affections,, diarrhoea, dysen¬ 
tery, skin diseases, and affections of the eye and ear appear to be the most 
prominent. Hydrocele is also exceedingly common among all classes. The 
surgical work comprised, according to the latest returns, a total for one year of 
270 major and 2,438 minor operations, the greater portion of which were per¬ 
formed at the head-qoarters hospital. Cataract was the subject of more than 
half the major operations. 

Small-pox is here, as elsewhere, always endemic and from time to time 
Small-pox and vaccina- epidemic. Vaccination is making progress but slowly. 

The returns for the last five years are as follows :— 


tion. 


Tear. 

Average number 
of vaccinators 
employed. 

Kumber of success¬ 
ful vaccinations 
and re-vacci¬ 
nations. 

Total cost. 

■nm 






Ks. 





13 

13,159 

1,985 





13 

15,232 

2,120 





13 

14,866 

2,162 

1880 




13 

16,120 

1,692 

1881 


... 

... 

12 

16,462 

1,600 


^ t.e., the year ending 80th September, 1881. 
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Sanitation. 


Sanitation, like vaccination, is a plant of slow growth. Much has been 
done in the municipalities in the improvement of the 
town-sites, the enforcement of the most obvious mea¬ 
sures of conservancy, and the extension of drainage ; and the effect upon the 
rates of mortality has of late years been increasingly visible. Similar measures 
have been introduced into the house-tax towns; and in some of the larger 
villages under the management of the Court of Wards, attempts have been 
made with more or less suceess in the same direction. But in the district at 
large nothing has been done, and little is possible that is outside the sphere of 
judicious advice backed by personal influence. It is here, as elsewhere, impos¬ 
sible to enforce rural sanitation by law on a people who are not awake to its 
advantages and whose habits of life are such as greatly to mitigate the effects 
of the foulness of their surroundings ; and were the law ready to hand, the 
agency for its enforcement would be still to seek. 

The death-rate, were the statistics to he trusted, would give a very favour¬ 
able account of the health of the district, the average 
of five years being only 25*26 per thousand. But the 
imperfection of this particular class of statistics is sufficiently well known. 
The figures as returned are given below:— 


Vital statistics. 


Tear- 

Tever. 

Small 

pox. 

Bowel 

com¬ 

plaints. 

Cho¬ 

lera. 

Injuries, 
(suicide, 
murder, acci¬ 
dents, snake¬ 
bite, &c.) 

All 

other 

causes. 

Total 
deaths 
from all 
causes. 

Eatio of 
deaths 
per 1,000 of 
the popu¬ 
lation. 

1877 

14,401 

328 

1,080 

1,117 

591 

2,204 

19,721 

17-3 

1878 

17,482 

4,433 

1,090 

1,194 

607 

2,987 

27,793 

24'4 

1879 

22,670 

4,337 

675 

271 

566 

3,626 

32,144 

29*1 

1880 

22,094 

161 

674 

1,644 

691 

3,740 

28,704 

26*2 

1881 

26,823 

i 

187 

687 

692 

676 

6,626 

, 

84,489 

30*3 


The materials for the early history of the Mirzapur district are more than 
usually scanty. ITo written records exist of the rule 
of the aboriginal tribes which seem to have held 
sway, both in the Ganges valley and the southern hills, until the Musalmdn 
conquest of Upper India gave rise to successive waves of Brahman and 
B&jput immigration, under which the aborigines, rulers and people alike, 
were swept away. There is nothing, save a few scattered fragments of sculf)- 
ture, and these of a doubtful and inconclusive character, to show how far this 
district was included in the limits of the Buddhist empire of Asoka and his 
successors. The routes of the Chinese pilgrims nowhere intersect Mirzapur. 

15 
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We cannot tell wt ether this district, like many of its neighbours, did come 
under the influence of the great extension of Aryan civilisation, which was 
coeval with the triumph of Buddhism and fell with its fall, or whether the 
aboriginal rulers, whom we find in possession at the dawn of modern history, 
had never previously been disturbed. The latter is perhaps the most pi’obahle 
hypothesis. 

Nor are our materials much fuller up to a far later date. The uplands 
and mountains which commence but a few miles to the south of the Ganges 
were a terra incognita to the Mughal administrators, almost to the* last. No 
portion of the district has ever been a classic ground of history, and little 
information can be derived from the writings of those chroniclers who followed 
the camps and recorded the exploits of the emperors of Dehli. Even the 
Ain-i-Ahhati itself gives us but scanty accounts of the Gangetio portion of the 
district, and fails us altogether at the foot of the nearest hills. For the rest 
we are perforce dependent on local tradition and folklore, scant and scattered 
allusions, and the family history, often largely mythical, of the great terri¬ 
torial houses of the district. 

The earliest remnants of an aboriginal population are found iu the cave- 
Pre-bistotic remains dwellings and the rude stone implements which abound 
stone age, caTe-dwelUngs. fastnesses of the Vindhyas and Kaimfirs. The 

caves are merely such shallow hollows as have been naturally formed in 
the rook. Those chosen for habitation appear generally to have commended 
themselves to their occupants from their difficulty of access and the ease with 
which they might be defended from the attacks of man and beast. In the soil 
within and around these dwellings occur large quantities of stone implements, 
mostly of a few simple shapes. These are evidently contrived, some as 
weapons of the chase, some to assist in stripping and dressing skins, and some 
for the commoner domestic uses. The coarser and clumsier of these imple¬ 
ments are made of the hard quartzitio sandstone occurring in the vicinity ; 
but there are many of a finer sort flaked off with infinite pains from pebbles 
of quartz, coarse jasper, chert, agate and coimelian, brought apparently from 
the bed of the river Son. The walls of the cave dwellings are occasionally 
adorned with rude drawings, executed apparently with a ferruginous pigment 
which resists indefinitely the ravages of time. In some of these are figured 
animals, such as lions, which have long since ceased to inhabit this part of the 
country. 

‘When and by whom these caves were peopled there is no record to show. 
There would seem to be data for separating the stone age, as in Europe, into a 
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palaeolithic era of ronghly-flaked flints, and a neolithic period of carven 
and polished celts, not a few of which are still to be found placed as objects 
of symbolic veneration in the rustic shrines of Siva Mah4deo- Whether the 
stone age in these hills is to be referred back to an antiquity as remote as the 
corresponding phase of barbarism in Europe, or whether, as many late 
survivals of the use of stone weapons would appear to show, it co-existed to a 
much later date with a superior civilisation in tbe plains below, is a matter 
still open to discussion. But, be that as it may, we have certainly in these 
rude dwellings and primitive implements the earliest traces of human habita¬ 
tion in the district. 

Tradition, however, is wholly silent as to these ancient dwellers in oaves. 

The Bhars Bhar is everywhere the autochthen of popular 

. * story. Every ancient tank, every half-obliterated 

entrenchment, and every fort of rude and massive masonry along the scarp of 
the Kaimnrs is, by common consent, attributed vaguely to a Bhar rdja in the 
olden time.” The Bhars were certainly in possession of the whole Ganges 
valley in this district at the earliest date of which we have authentic informa¬ 
tion. In parganah Bhadohi (which in its ancient form, Bhardohi, derives its 
name from them) their forts and tanks abound. The tanks are specially 
numerous ; indeed Mr. Duthoit, in his memoir of that parganah, says that it is 
hardly possible to travel three miles in any direction without meeting examples 
of these, which are always to be distinguished from later work by the fact 
that they are sdrajlediy Le,^ having their longer diameter from east to west, 
while Hindu work is invariably cliandrabedi^ or with the longer diameter north 
and south. On the south side of the Ganges also the Bhars have left wide¬ 
spread traces of their ancient supremacy. Their chief city appears to have 
been on the Ganges bank, some five miles to the west of the present city of 
Mirzapur, extending from the Ujhla river to beyond tbe Ashtbhuja temples, and 
including in its limits the sacred shrines of Vindyeshwari Devi at Bindhachal, 
which is still regarded as a place of peculiar sanctity. The city, of which the 
traditional name is Pamp^pdra, was evidently of great extent. It is said 
to have possessed one hundred and fifty temples, the final destruction of 
which is attributed to Aurangzeb. This may be an exaggeration, but the 
remains indicate that there were numerous buildings of considerable architec¬ 
tural magnificence. The sculptures found here have been discussed at some 
length by Mr. Sherring in his chapter on this people in his work on Hindu 
Castes and Tribes. He believes many of them to represent Bbar rajas with their 
peculiar head-dresses and their pointed beards. Though from the mingling 
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of Hindu figures among them and the occurrence of deities of distinctive 
Hindu types, it is evident that the relics point to a late period of Bhar history, 
when Hindus had settled amongst them, and, it may be, to some extent subdued 
them, yet the position and attitude of the Bhar figures show them to have been 
still a people of dignity and importance, and in some cases they are distinctly 
depicted as the superior race. 

How or when the Bhars obtained the country we do not know. It would 
seem, however, that prior to the great ^ryan invasion of the Ganges valley 
they and other kindred tribes of tbe same aboriginal stock were in possession 
of the greater part of the districts now forming the provinces of Oudh and 
Benares, with much of the adjacent country both to the east and west, and to the 
south as far as Sdgar iu Central India. How far the aborigines were hero, 
as in Benares and Ghazipur, driven back before the Xryan invader, there is, 
as we have already seen, little to show; but this much is certain that, after the 
groat battle of religions, whioli ended so disastrously for Buddhism, and for a 
time also for Xryan civilization in general, the aborigines, if tlioy had ever been 
ejected, succeeded in recovering firm possession of their ancient seats. And so 
it comes to pass that at the dawn of what may be* called, at any rate in com¬ 
parison wdth preceding traditions, authentic local history, we find the whole 
Gangetic portion of the district in the hands of Bhar rulers and peopled by a 
Bhar population—a people evidently inured to war, and skilled in the arts of 
peace, with, as their existing remains show, no contemptible degree of civiliza¬ 
tion, and a lai'ger share of artistic talent than is to be found amongst their 
successors at the present day. 

But the Bhars were not the only aboriginal tribe which found a Iiom© in 
Mirzapur. In the hills and jungles of the east and 
south were found also Chords, Seorfs, Kols and Khar- 
w4rs, with some other insignificant remnants of expiring races. The Chenia are 

probably akin to the Bhars and, like them, they have 
fallen from a post of legendary greatness, from an 
influence, which, even so late as the time of Sher Shdh, was formidable^ to 
utter political nonentity, and to the ban of an outcaste and despised race. It 
is a noteworthy fact that they themselves claim to be of the great serpent race, 
whose traces and whose descendants are so widely spread over Central India. 
The whole number of Chenis in the district is now only 4,307 souls. 

Tbe Seoris appear to have been, next to the Bhars, the most powerful i f 
the aboriginal tribes. Their traditions tell of wide 
dominion in Shdhabad and Ghdzipur, and the adjacent 


Other aboriginal tribes. 


Cherus. 


Seoris. 
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parts of this district. The memory of a great conflict between them and the 
Oherds, and their final victory and occupation of the lauds of the vanquished, 
still lives. And in historical times this much is certain, that a large portion of 
the country round about Ohun^r was held by them, until the fcila’ddr of that 
fortress expelled them at the close of the twelfth century. So perfect seems 
to have been their expulsion that the present Seori population of Mirzapur 
is under 100 souls. 


The Kols were another widely-spread people, and still number over 31,000 
^ ^ within the limits of the Mirzapur district. Though 

now servants of servants, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, they had their own princes and their own government. The wild 
country now known as Saktisgarh, a tappa of the ancient parganah of Kantit, 
was once a Kol demesne, and was frequently called by their name Kol6.na. 
Owing to the natural difficulty of the country, and the absence of booty to 
tempt an invader, the Kols held their mountain home long after the Hindu 
conquest of the plains below. A small, and perhaps a nominal, tax was imposed 
on them by Akbar; but it does not seem to have been realised, for its non-pay¬ 
ment was the pretext under which, apparently with the imperial sanction, 
Sakat Sinh, one of the rajas of Kantit, annexed the Kol country to his own 
estate, and erected, to secure his new possession, the fortress which has since 
been known by his name. 

The Kharw4rs to the number of some fourteen thousand souls, still inhabit 
^ the parganahsof BarLar, Agori, Bxjaigarh and Sing- 

rauli. The home of their race, according to their 
traditions, was a certain Khairagarh, possibly the Allahabad parganah of that 
name. The Baland rajas of this tribe, who flourished about seven hundred 
years ago, held possession of a considerable portion of the south of the district, 
from which they were expelled, as will be hereafter related, bj a colony of 
Chandel fugitives from Mahoba. Their capital was the fort of Agori on the 
Son; but the principal remains are in Kandia, a tract of country some six 
miles south-west of Ghor§.wal. There, local tradition says, once stood a 
second Kashi (Benares) five extent; and certainly the remains of 

buildings, and the numerous fragments of archaic sculpture, are such as could 
only have belonged to a well-built, rich, and prosperous city; while the 
great irrigation tanks at Pur, Korddih and Karsota remain to attest the 
attention which was paid to the cultivation of a somewhat inhospitable soil. 
The lAjas of Singrauli are of this family, though thev prefer to be styled Ben- 
bans, and affect to be of Rajput descent. 
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Of other tribes it may be sufficient to mention the Baw^irias, a remnant of 
a wild tribe whose habitat is the dense forest of south- 
ern Mirzapur, where they practice the destructive 
system of cultivation, which demands a fresh forest-clearing for every season’s 
crop, and which is here called bawanra^ from which word the tribe seems to 
have received its designation. The tribe is few in numbers, and has escaped 
special notice at the recent census, being probably included iu the mass of the 
unspecified castes.” 

This, then, was the state of things at the date of the earliest Bajput immi¬ 
gration. The Bhars held the Ganges plain, and possibly some portion of the 
hills beyond ; the Seoris peopled what is now the southern portion of the 
Chundr tahsil 5 the Kols eked out a subsistence among the jungles and swamps 
of Saktisgarh; while the KharwArs were lords of a compact^ powerful and 
prosperous kingdom in the south. . 

A new chapter in the history of Mirzapur opens as a consequence of the 
. . Muhammadan conquest of Upper India. Driven from 

Bar 7 jp im s*ons. ancestral seats, the defeated Edjputs, clan after 

clan, each under its own leader, sought to carve for themselves new kingdoms 
out of the territories of the aboriginal races in the Ganges valley. The disaster 
of the Ohandels at Mahoba,^ followed by the overthrow of Prithwf and the 
Rdjput kingdoms of Dehli, Ajmir and Kauauj (1193-94), appear to have been 
the immediate events which led to the reduction of this district. There bad 


been some small and isolated settlements of Brahmans and Rajputs of the Bison 
clan before. The tenures of what are known as the ‘ mutafarriqa^ villages 
in Bhadohi are said to be founded on grants from the Bhar r 6 jas. But no 
aggressive immigration can be, with certainty, traced to a period anterior to 
thefall of Mahoba and Kanauj. 

The oldest settlement appears to be that of the Qaharwdrs, the head of 


The Gaharw^rs. 


which clan is now known as the rdja of Kantit. The 
legends of the family indeed would have us believe 


that the very origin of the race is lost in remote antiquity. There was, they 


say, always a Gaharwiir rdj in the Kantit family. But these traditions are 


exceedingly obscure. The better opinion seems to be that the family originally 
came from Kanauj. They are admittedly among the 36 royal” tribes of 


The capture of Mahoba by Prithwi r&ja may be placed about 1184 A. D. For an account of 
the legends concerning the Chandel-Chauhan war that culminated in this event, see Gaz„ I,, 
^AHOBA), p, 626 et, seg. See also Mr. Smi*h*s note on the Early History and Antiquities of the 
Hamirpur district (printed as eb. II. of Hamirpur settlement report, 1880), Mr. Smith makes 
the date ot the capture of Mahoba, 1182 A.D. 
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Bajputs, and by some are said to have been of tbe same stock as the Rdthors. 
It would appear, however, from references in contemporary writers that they 
were recognised as a distinct clan at the time of the Muhammadan conquest of 
Kanauj. Sir H. Elliot,^ after discussing the various conflicting traditions, 
says :—The probability appears to be that the Gaharwdrs preceded the five 
Eathor princes of Kanauj, and fled to their present seats on the occupation of 
the country by the Kathors: or it may be that, after living in subordination 
to, or becoming incorporated with, the Rdthors, they were dispersed at the 
final conquest of Kanauj by Muhammad Ghori.” Local tradition would appa¬ 
rently favour tbe earlier immigration. It is remarkable that Benares is by 
common consent regarded as the earliest seat of the rdj^ and it would appear 
that the first settlements of Graharwars in this district were made from Benares, 
when they overran and subdued Kera Mangraur. Their descendants in that 
parganah are now Muslims, and a romantic legend covers the stoiy of their 
poUtio conversion; bat they still retain in all domestic matters Hindu laws and 
customs, prefix the Eajput compellative ^ Baba’® to their Muhammadan names, 
and pride themselves on being the elder branch of the house. But their 
history must be deferred for the present. 

The earliest name in the pedigree of the Kantit Gaharw&rs is that of 

^ ^ Gudan Deo. Some accounts make him a son of Manik 

Chand and brother of Jai Ohand, the Eathor princes of 
Kanauj. According to others he was the son of Bhdva Raj . Sinh, between 
whom and M&nik Ohand some generations intervene. This Bhdva Raj, whose 
Hngdom is said to have included the whole province of Benares, had, says the 
tradition, three sons—Deva Dat, who founded the Kera Mangraur branch of the 
family; Gudan Deo, who subdued for himself what was afterwards the Kantit 
rij ; and a third named Bhartichandra, of whom the name alone has descended 
to posterity. Whoever Gudan Deo was, this much seems clear that he came from 
Benares on the pretence of a pilgrimage to Ramgayi, the island opposite 
Bindhdchal; and then, seeing the opportunity which the incompetence and 
sensuality of the Bhar r4ja afforded, reduced under his sway the whole of 
the tappas now known as Ohhi4nave, Ohaurdsi and Upraudh. The legend 
also attributes to him the conquest of the Allahabad parganah of Khairdgarh, 
which on his death fell to his elder son, Bhoj r4j; while the younger, Dgra 

1 Supp. Gloss, I., 123. ®In Regulation VIII. of 1796, section 10, Babus aredefined to 

mean ^‘persoDs of the (Benares) rdja’s blood and family.*' According to Blliot it is applied in 
Benares only to the younger brothers or near relatives of r^jas. Its use to designate any native 
clerk who writes English is probably a degradation of the term for which Europeans are 
responsible. See Beames’ Elliot, II., 224. 
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Sen, succeeded to the Mirzapur dominions. The forts of Bijaipur and Kantifc 
are attributed to Gudan Deo. The latter, however, is in all probability of much 
earlier date. The conquest seems to have been succeeded by a massacre of the 
Bhar chief, his adherents, and many of his people ; and the Bhars, henceforth, 
disappear almost entirely from the Ganges valley. 

The next name of note in the family pedigree is Sakat Sinh. He was a 
Sakat Sinh contemporary of Akbar and is placed as the twelfth 

in descent from Gudan Deo. His conquest of the Kol 
country and the foundation of Saktfsgarh have already been noticed. He also, 
by a judicious marriage with the daughter of the Monas chief of Bhadohi, ob¬ 
tained, as a dowry, the tappa of Kon, which henceforth became a division of par- 
ganahKantit. The family continued to enjoy their dominions, as thus extended, 
until A.D. 1758. They appear to have been in possession of practically undisturbed 
sovereignty, and to have had little dealings either with the imperial courb^ or 
the siibadar of Allahabad beyond paying an annual tribute, which is estimated 
by Mr. Raikes at something less than a lakh of rupees. In 1758, the then rul¬ 
ing chief, Bikram4jit, was ejected by rdja Balwant Sinh, under circumstances 
which will be more fully related when we come to deal with that chieftain's 
proceedings in this district. The family remained many years in exile, but 
under British administration has been restored to its former dignity and its 
ancestral estates. 

It will now be necessary to turn for a time to the smaller Rajput states. 
The Chandels which were established in the south of the district, 

somewhere about the same time as the Kan tit in 

the plains. These are now known as the Agori-Barhar and Bijaigarh estates. 

We have seen that, in the earliest days to which the dim light of tradition 
of Agori-Barhar penetrates, the whole country south of the Son, and 

probably a considerable extent north of that river, 
stretching to the scarp of the Kaimdrs, where it is now scaled by the great 
pass on the Chun&r and Sargdja road, and westward along the Belan river 
beyond Ghor&wal, was held by r4jas of the Boland race, as the ruling fami¬ 
ly of the Kharwdr tribe was styled. In the 12th century of the Christian era 
this kingdom appears to have reached the summit of its prosperity. In the 
last decade of that century, it fell out that a party of Chandels, fugitives 
from the great Chandel-Chauh&n battle on the Vetravati (the modern Betwa), 
under the leadership of two brothers, whose names tradition has handed down 

ventoedMo tradition, that R^ja Dandu Eao, father of Sakat Sinh, having 

fort of Allahl^bad Masalmin suzerain, was seized and imprisoned in the 

loiv or Auanabaa, vhence he only escaped by swimming the Jumna. 


The Chandels 
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as Bari Mai and Pari Mai, reached the court of the B&land king, E&jaMadan, 
and were perhaps, as the safest course, taken into his service, and retained as 
the immediate guardians of his castle and person. They rapidly proved them¬ 
selves valuable, and from their position of trust; and importance were able to 
develop ambitious schemes, which only needed a suitable opportunity to be put 
in practice. That opportunity the mortal sickness of Raja Madan afforded. 
The dying king, according to the custom of his race, was carried to the north¬ 
ern shore of the Son, to die on what was esteemed to be holier ground* He * 
summoned his heir to receive his parting blessing and his last commands. The 
message was entrusted to a Ohandel, and was never delivered. The Rajput 
mercenaries arranged that one of their number should personate the heir. The 
failing faculties of the dying king assisted the imposition, and the Chandels ob¬ 
tained information, which enabled them- to sieze upon tiie royal treasure and 
establish themselves in the strongholds, before news of his father^s death was 
carried the absent heir. It was then too late to oust, the usurpers,, 
and the prince fled into the southern hills^ leaving the Chandels masters of his - 
father’s kingdom. For nearly a century, and for three generations of men, the ■ 
usurpers were undisturbed. But,, all the while, the exiled Balands were biding, 
their time, and about the year 1290 were able to collect a force which, under 
the leadership of G-hatama, a descendant of R4ja Madan, surprised the fort and 
palace of Agori and recovered the lost domain. This time the conquerors 
sought to make their future sure by destroying every male of the hated Ohandel 
race, and they believed they had* done so. But it fell oat—the story reads like- 
a romance, and may possibly be little else—^that one of the queens - of the fallen 
Ohandel rdja was pregnant at the time, and, in the confusion, escaped with her 
nurse and a few faithful attendants into the forest?. There she was delivered 
of a son, and cradled him on the shield (oran) of one of her followers. Hence' 
the child was called Orandeo. His after-fate was worthy of the romance of his 
birth. His mother died, and the faithful nurse fled with the child to Bilwan, 
a village on the stream of that name, half-way between Mirzapur and OhunSr, 
where she found refuge in the house of a Seori. The young prince grew up, as 
such heroes of romance are wont to do, a prodigy of strength and valour. His 
merits attracted the notice of the rdja of Kantit, but not before he had plighted 
his troth to the lovely daughter of his Seori protector* The raja, who plays^- 
the part of the good fairy in the tale, was touched by the story of Orandeo’s 
misfortunes, and not only supplied him with a sufficiency of the sinews of war 
to enable him to regain his lost dominions, but gave him one of his daughters in 
marriage. The Seorin girl, whom he had loved in his exile, became his 

la 
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concubine, and there still exist families of Chandels, the descendants of this 
union, from whose pedigree five centuries have not availed, in the estimation 
of their fellows, to efface this single taint of Seori blood. 

The date of Orandeo’s restoration may be put at about 1310 A. D, The 
exiled Bdlands returned to Marwds, where they still hold a tract of country 
under the mahdrjfijas of Rewah, They have not forgotten their ancient homo, 
and they are said by Sir H. Elliot to declare that ^^they will not bind their 
turbans until their restoration to their ancient rights is accomplished.” The 
resolve is romantic, but it would seem to involve an unlimited future of bare¬ 
headedness, for the race of Orandeo still holds the domain of the family. The 
last r&ja, Kesho Saran S41i, who died in 1871, was a lineal descendant of the 
younger of Orandeo’s sons; and at the decease of his widow, who holds a life- 
interest, the title and estates will pass to the b^bu of Jamg^ion, who is also 
collaterally descended from the hero of the shield. There is nothing further 
of history, beyond a bare chronicle of successions, between tho death of 
Orandeo and 1746 ; when for five and thirty years tho state fell into tho 
hands of the insatiable Balwanfc Sinh. His doings in tho south, and tho 
subseq^uent restoration of the family by the British, will be afterv^ards 
noticed. 


The estate of the r&jas of Bijaigarh, which formerly extended over the 
' .. . whole parganab of that name, is an offshoot from 

and of Bijaigarh. domain of the Barhar Chandels. It is said, 

but exact details are wanting, that the separation took place more than two 
hundred years ago in the time of Udandeo, rSjaof Agori-Barhar, and that the 
first rAjawas one of his sons, named Madhuk^r S&h, from whom the eighth 
in descent '^was the late rSja, Earn Saran Sah, whose widow is now in 


possession. 

We now come to the ruling family of Singrauli, which, though somewhat 
SingrauU order of importance, it will be most con¬ 

venient to treat of here. This house, though now claim¬ 
ing B&)put descent, is of the Kharwar race. The founder of the family, So far as 
can be ascertained, was a petty Kharw&r chief, who came over from Rewah into 
Singrauli and married the daughter of the chief of Raipur in that parganah. Ho, 
and his son and grandson, gradually acquired possession of the whole of tho 
Singrauli country, both that portion which is a fief of Rewah and that which is 
now under British rule. The third in descent was, however, driven out from tho 
whole of his possessions, by the combined action of the rSjas of Agori-Barhar 
and Bardi, some three hundred and fifty years ago. After this, for nine 
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generations, thefamilj remained in exile. We then find two brothers, said to be 
the twelfth in descent from the founder of the house, by name Daryao and 
Dalel, who seized and divid ed between them a portion of the ancient conquest, 
Dalel taking the Rewah lands, and Darydo those now falling within the district 
of Mirzapur. Darydo’s son was Fakir Sah, who was the first of the family to 
obtain the tilak and janeo and to assume the title of r&ja. The investiture 
was celebrated at the ‘ marriage’ of a grove and tank in Shahpur, and, ” says 
Mr. Roberts, writing in 1851, ''judging from the appearance of the trees then 
planted, must have taken place from 130 to 150 years ago.” The rdjas of Agori- 
Barhar have always claimed feudal suzerainty over Singrauli. It does not, 
however, appear that Fakir Sah ever paid any tribute to them. But Balwant 
Sinh, on the expulsion of the Ohandels, imposed an annual contribution fixed 
at Rs. 701, though whether he realised it is more than doubtful. On the re¬ 
instatement of the Barhar rajas by Warren Hastings, in 1781, the old quarrel 
was revived. Mr. Duncan, in 1792, made the Singrauli rfija independent of 
’Xdil Sh&h. In 1803, however, in the jagir granted to r£ja Ran Bahadur 
S4h, ’Xdil Sah’s successor, Singrauli was included. This led to years of 
litigation, and it was not until 1834 that the Sadr Diwdni Addlat finally decided 
in favour of the Singrauli rdja’s claims. 

The Diidhi tappas have no separate history. So little indeed was known 
of these remote tracts that they escaped the perma¬ 
nent settlement, and regular administration of any 
kind did not commence until years afterwards. We turn therefore to the 
northern and eastern portions of the district, and firsf of all to parganah 
Bhadohi. 

Here, again, we are confronted with conflicting traditions. If we are to 
Bhadohi believe the family legends, still cherished among the 

scattered remnants of the once ruling honse, the im¬ 
mediate successors of the Bhars (who appear only to vanish with the mists of 
the historic dawn) were the Monas Rdjputs. Somewhere between six and 
seven hundred years ago, so runs the tale, a party of* Thakurs of that clan, 
passing from their home in Amber to worship at Benares, saw and coveted the 
broad lands of Bhadohi, -and formed the design of seizing them for themselves. 
This, it is said, they eventually did, but not without a prolonged struggle, which 
ended in the almost total extermination of the Bhars. 

Other accounts, and these are probably more trustworthy, give a much 
later date, and a less romantic origin for the Monas supremacy in the parganah. 
Mr. Duthoit, in his report upon the Bhadohi tenures, is of opinion that the Bhar 
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Tlij survived the Muhammadan conquest of Kanauj (1194 A.D.) by some two 
centuries^ during which time it was in semi-dependence on the Kantit Gahar- 
Wfirs* It was then brought fully under Muhammadan rule as a part of the 
sultanate of Jaonpur. Under the Shark! dynasty the parganah was, ac¬ 
cording to current traditions, held by Ohandel zamind&rs, but how they came 
into possession does not appear. In the contests between the house of Lodi and 
the SharM kings, and in the wars which were carried on in this neighbour¬ 
hood in the early days of the empire of the house of Taimiir, the whole of this 
"part of the country appears to have become thoroughly disorganized. At 
length, in 1566, after the defeat of the titular emperor, Sher Shdh II., by 
"Khdn Zam&n, and upon the latter^s rebellion, Akbar himself proceeded to Jaun- 
*pur and restored order. The parganah of Bhadohi thenceforward became part of 
the dasMr to which it gave its name, and of the sarMr and siiba of Allahabad. 
A/cwjcfrfr was appointed and the parganah and MnSnffos were confirmed 
in their appointments. It was then, according to this account, that the Monas 
Bijputs were selected for the zamindfiri, and the parganah in revenue matters 
wvas made oveir iio them. 

The following account of the Monas rule in Bhadohi is taken from the 
memoir by Mr. JDuthoit, to which reference has already been made. Sdgar 
BM is the first of the family of whom anything authentic would seem to be 
known* He had three sons—Harbans Biii, B&m Chandra and Jagdis BiSii. 
The share of Jagdis R&i long remained distinct^ the rest of the parganah seems 
to have fallen to B&m Chandra, who was succeeded by his son Birbhadra Sinh. 
Birbhadra had five sons, but two only, Jodh Rfii and Madan Sinh, need be 
mentioned here. Jodh R^i obtained a grant under a zaminddri mnad of the whole 
of the parganah from the omperor ShShjahdn, bnt was killed by the sdbadSr 
of Allahabad not long afterwards. Upon this, the emperor is said to have 
given a fresh aanad to dodh Rii’s widow, and she, it is said, delegated the 
management of the parganah to Madan Sinh. Whether this was so or not, it 
is plain that Madan Sinh succeeded in getting the whole of the parga¬ 
nah (with the exception of the ^mutafarriqa^ villages) into his hands, and is 
looked upon as the second founder of the family. Madan Sinh had five sons— 
Zor&war Sinh, Achal Sinh, Chandra Sinh, Gaj Sinh and M4dho Sinh* Chandra 
Sinh seems to have left no issue. Mlidho Sinh had a son, Chhatar Sah, but 
the latter died childless. Zor&war Sinh, Achal Sinh and Gaj Sinh survived. 
They divided the parganah amongst themselves, arranged it in eighteen tappas 
for the convenience of revenue management, and removed the tahsild^ri to 
fiarSi Jagdis. During the time of Madan Sinh and his sons, the Monas family 
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seems to hare reached the limits of its power and prosperity. With the exception 
of the ^ mufafarriqa^ estates, to which they never laid claim, they seem to 
have dealt with the land as they pleased, distributing it in their own family 
as suited their convenience, and making grants of it, or transferring it for a 
consideration to others. The parganah seems to have been quiet, well-managed 
and contented. These are the by-gone days which the people never tire of 
praising. 

But troublous times were at hand, and the collapse of the central autho¬ 
rity during the reign of Muhammad ShSh was soon felt even in Bhadohi. 
Achal Sinh, Zor4war Sinh and Gaj Sinh seem all to have died about A.D. 
1723. They left numerous descendants, among whom, with the exception of 
one of the sons of Achal Sinh, who took as his share the family estates in 
Kewii, the parganah of Bhadohi was divided. Jaswant Sinh, the seventh of 
the sons of Zor&war Sinh, was now ihe most ambitious and energetic of the 
family. He gave one of his sisters in marriage to Muhammad Khdu Bangash, 
the Afghan governor of Allahabad, and in A.D. 1728 succeeded, with the assist¬ 
ance of that chief, in ousting all the rest of his family. He assumed charge of 
the whole of the parganah (still, it is believed, excepting the ^ mutafarriqa ’ 
villages), established himself atSuriknwan, and took to himself the title of rdja. 
He did not, however, enjoy his honours for many years. His protector, 
Muhammad Khan, lost much of his power, and B&n Sinh, grandson of Graj 
Sinh, who was a minor at the time of the usurpation, began to cast about for 
means to recover his patrimony. He went first to the raja of Mdnda, and 
being refused assistance there, to Pirthipat Sinh, rfija of Partabgarh, at that time 
a chief of some note. Baja Pirthipat Sinh had become security for Jaswant 
Sinh, and Jaswant Sinh had fallen into arrears, which he was unwilling to 
pay. Under these circumstances the rdja was not slow to listen to Bdn Siuh^s 
entreaties. Ha led a considerable force against Jaswant Sinh, attacked him 
in his fort at Suri&nw&n, and carried him off a prisoner. This event took place 
ubout A^D. 1739. K4ja Pirthipat Sinh himself, it would seem, still remaining 
answerable as surety for the revenues of the parganah, made it over for 
management to the heirs of Achal Sinh, Zordwar Sinh and Gaj Sinh. Tappa 
Hargaon was the share of the latter’s family, represented at first by Bin Sinh 
mxi then by Shiubaksh Sinh. Tappa Bargaon adjoins the parganah of KaswSr, 
•a mminddri mnad for which was granted, in A.D. 1743, by the wazir Kamar- 
nd-dia KhAn to raja Balwant Sinh. A friendship sprang up between him and 
Shiubsish Sinh, and eventually he became the latter’s surety for the paynpient 
of the revenue.” 
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This was rfija Balwanl Sinh’s first connection with the parganah. Subse¬ 
quent events are little more than the story of the intrigues and aggressions 
which led to the absorption of Bhadohi in the domains of the Benares 
family, and will be related when we come to deal with the ’exploits of that 
house. 

It now remains to collect such scattered threads of history as are connected 
Ohunar with-other portions of the district. The chief remain¬ 

ing interest centres in the fortress of Chiin4r. The 
ancient history of the fort is obscure. The name is said to be connected with 
the descent of a divine being in the Dwapar Yng, who, after the manner well 
known in legend, left his foot-print imbedded in the solid rock. Others 

again derive the name from a fancied resemblance to the shape of a foot of the 
ground-plan of the whole upper surface of the rock. In more recent times we 
are told that one Bhartrinihh, younger brother of the famous VikramS,ditya of 
Ujain, having embraced the habit and profession of ^jogi, selected, as his place 
of retirement, the rock of Olmndr. Vikram&ditya is said to have discovered 
the hiding-place of his brother by the aid of a certain holy hermit named 
Gorakhnfiitb, and to have visited Ohun^.r, and built for his brother a residence,— 
he in his religious absorption having neglected to provide any shelter for him¬ 
self. The legend of St. Bhartrin4th still invests the fort with sanctity, and a 
black stone, said to be that at which the holy man performed his devotions, is 
still shown. On this stone, believers say, the saint still sits invisible, except for 
a certain period of each day, when he transfers his presence to the shrine of 
Bisheshwarndth at Benares. 

The next name in the legend is that of a certain Prithw^i-rfija, who is re¬ 
ported to have effected a settlement in this part of the country, and to have 
brought under his rule a number of the surrounding villages. After his death 
the country w^as taken from his successors by Khair-ud-din Sabaktagfn. It 
appears, however, from a mutilated inscription over the gate-way of the fort that 
the place was again ^recovered by one Sw4mi-iija, who put up the stone to com¬ 
memorate the event The fort was finally acquired by the Muhammadans 
through the skill of Malik Shahdb-ud-din, one of the generals of Muhammad 
Sh4h. This monarch appointed a certain Sanidi, an African, and a Bahelia, 
with the title of hazdri^ to be governors of the fort, and conferred on them a 
3 &gir of twenty-seven villages, known as taluka Khair-ud-din, for its maintenance. 

*• ffatdrif a commaydet of a thousand, either actually or nominally, in which latter case it 
honorary military title at the Court of the Mughal Emperors, home by civil as well as 
jmA,1S9Lt7 * 
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The eomraand of the fort remained in the Bahelia family through all its suc¬ 
ceeding vicissitudes and until its final rendition to the British in 1772. The 
present representative of the family still lives in a ruinous house under the 
shadow of the ramparts. 

Sher Kh£n Stir, better known by his later name Sher Shdh, the great op¬ 
ponent of Humayun, obtained possession of Chunar by marriage with the 
daughter of a local chieftain, into whose power it had fallen during the disorders 
antecedent to the consolidation of the empire of the house of Taimiir. He resided 
therein 1530. In 153dHutn£yun besieged the fort, and took it after a siege 
of six months, conducted under the direction of his general Rdmi Khan. The 
story of the siege is given in the TazMrdt~ul WdkVdt} It is there related that 
the besieging general, being at a loss to ascertain the weakest portion of the 
fortress, hit upon the expedient of administering a severe floofging to one of 
his slaves, who then, with the marks on his body, deserted to the enemy, and, 
telling a piteous tale of his misfortunes, obtained protection and was admitted 
into the fortress. Having collected the required information, he again escaped. 
The fort was eventually reduced by the construction of a floating battery upon 
boats, so high as to command the fort. This machine, being built up-stream, 
was floated down, and, two days after it was placed in position, the 
garrison capitulated. Humayxin then continued his advance on Bengal, but 
Sher Shdh shortly afterwards retook Chunar and thus cut oflF Humayun’s 
communications, and, intercepting him on his return, utterly destroyed his 
army. 

It was not until 1575 that the fort was recovered for the Mughals by the 
armies of Akbar, whose conquest of Bengal and Behar—of which Chunar was 
the key—was facilitated by the miserable condition into which the debased 
and eflSminate successors of Sher Shdh had, by their misrule, brought those 
provinces. The reduction of the fort was followed by the gradual estab¬ 
lishment of Musalm5.n zainindars over the whole of the parganahs of Ohu- 
nar, Ahraura, and Bhuili. These invaders, whose line terminates with Malik 
Farrukh and Jam’iat Khdn, who fell before the wider resources of Balwaut 
Sinh, seem to have expelled the Kols and Seoris, who were the original 
holders of the soil, as far as the base of the hills, where the strongholds 
of Patita and Latifpnr mark the southern limits of their domination. At the 
disruption of the empire, Chun&r fell into the hands of the nawab wazir 
of Oudh; and through all the subsequent aggressions and intrigues, it remained 

^ These are the private memoirs of Humaydn written hy his dfubohi or * ewer-bearer/ 
Jauhar. Vide Elliot’s History of India^ y.,isa. 
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the one place which BaWant Si ah was not able, or did not dare, to reduoe 
into his possession. 

The remaining history of the fort may be told here. In 1764 Ohundr was 
besieged by a British force tinder Major Munro. Two assaults Tailed and the 
siege was turned into a blockade, which, however, was shortly afterwards 
put an end to by the withdrawal of the force on the approach of Sir4j-ud-daula 
to Benares. The next year the fort was again invested. A night attack failed ; 
but, on a breach being effected in the south-western rampart^ the garrison sur¬ 
rendered. This was in February, 1765. In 1772, the fort was formally ceded 
by treaty to the company^ It was for some time the principal dep6t for 
artillery and ammunition in these provinces. 

We have now traced the history of the district, so far as the imperfection 

Balwant Sinh and the record will permit, up to the time when Rdja 

Benares house, Balwant Sinh, towards whose name every successive 

story converges, appears on the scene. The succeeding half-century is little 
more than a history of his aggressions. There are few more remarkable men 
than Balwant Sinh among the many adventurers who profited by the anarchy 
which preceded the establishment of British rule in Upper India. A man 
without rath or scrupW ; ready tp fight his way or buy it, as occasion might 
best be served j skilled, even beyond the oriental average, in the diplomacy 
of chicanery and lies ; overbearing and tyrannous in success, but never flinch¬ 
ing from a feigned submission, however humiliating, when such a course 
would serve his purpose best; combining an unswerving tenacity of purpose, 
with a crafty prudence which enabled him to play, through his whole career, 
the powers that were contending for the mastery against one another, and ever 
to be on the right side at the end—^he was in character a perfect reflection of 
the times in which he lived. 

And strange times they were. The emperor had long been little more 
than a pageant in the hands of contending parties. The civil war between 
the Sayyid ministers who controlled the policy of Muhammad Sh4h and Ohin 
Kalioh Khdn,® the founder of the kingdom of Haidarabad, had been followed by, 
the disastrous invasion of JS[4dir Sh&h. The empire was fast losing even 
nominal cohesion. The Dakhan was a battle-field between its viceroy® and 
the Marhattas; the province of Oudh was practically independent under its gov- 

^AitcWson^s Treaties, II,, p. 7i. * Variously styled Iffizam-ul-mulk and Asaf JAh. 

He obtained from Tarrukhsiyar the title Niz^m-ul-mulk BaMdur Fath Jang on his appointment 
«8aiibadir oi the Dakhan (Dowsou'e Elliot, History of India, VII., 442); and from Muhammad 
9h4h that of Asaf J&h (/6irf, page 6S|7). The most common description by -which this 
personage is known in the histories is Hiz^m-ul-mulk. ^ Nissapi-ul mulk just 

mentioned. 
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ernor the nawdb wazir ; the Rohillas were threatening the capital in another 
direction ; and Ahmad Shdh Abd&li was wresting the Punjab from the impe¬ 
rial crown. The country was completely disorganized, and, in the impoverished 
state of the exchequer, the sale of dignities and offices was of almost daily 
occurrence. It was in A.D. 1740/ in such times as these, that Balwant Sinh 
succeeded his father Mansa Ram as actual ruler of the country included in the 
three sark^rs of Benares, Jaunpur and Chunar. It would be foreign to this 
notice to trace minutely the rise of the Benares family. It will be sufficient to 
say that Mansa H4m was a landholder of the village now known as Qang^pur in 
parganah Kasw4r. He entered the service of Mir Rustam ^Ali Khfi.n, the 
governor (ndsim) of the sarkdrs of Benares, Jaunpur, Ghdzipur and Chundr, and 
eventually became his chief adviser. In 1738, Rustam Xli fell under the dis-^ 
pleasure of the nawdb wazir, Safdar Jang, and was imprisoned by him, and 
shortly afterwards died, it was said^ by poison* Mansa Ram had, prior to this 
event, succeeded in obtaining from the nawdb wazir a sanad at an enhanced 
revenue of 13 Idkhs for the greater part of his former patron^s estates in the 
name of his son, Rdja Balwant Sinh/ On Mansa Ram’s death, about a 
year afterwards (1740), Balwant Sinh became the actual, as he had been the 
nominal, ruler of the country. His title was shortly afterwards formally 
acknowledged by the emperor, Muhammad Shah, through the interposi¬ 
tion of the siibaddr of Allahabad, and by means of a timely offering of 
Rs. 21,775^ 

The first proceeding of Balwant Sinh, with which we are concerned, was 

Balwant Sioh^a designs realization of an old design of his father’s—the re- 

on Bliadohi. duetion of parganah Bhadohi* It will be remembered 

that r^jd Pirthipat Sinh of Partabgarh had replaced the three sons of Madan 
Sinh in charge of the parganah, himself giving security for the due payment 
of the revenue. Arrears, however, rapidly accumulated, and the rdjd was not 
unwilling to get rid of his responsibility. He was on friendly terms with Bal¬ 
want Sirdi, who, as we have seen, was already Shiubaksh Sinh’s surely for tappa 
Bargaon, and the two sought means to oust the Monas landholders/ An oppor¬ 
tunity for coming to an arrangement was not long wanting. In 1748, on the 

* This is the year given by Beale (Onenfal Biographical Dhi^onary)* ® to 

the Baltoantndma, (p. » 0 ), Mansa Ram obtained his wnad of the three sattars (that of Ghazipur 
was given to Shaikh Ahdulla) before the death of Rustam ’Ali,and not in his (Mansa Ram's) 
name, but in that of his son, Baja Balwant Binh, on whom (and not on Mansa Ram) the title 
of RAja Bahadur had been conferred at an earlier period before the breach of friendship 
occurred. * Balwantndma, p 21 . As to the effect of this impenal confirmation see 

MiU^s History of India (edit, of 1868), IV., p. 256. * The substance of the following 

paragraphs is again taken from Mr. Duihoit’s memoir. 

17 
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death of Kdim KMn Bangd,sh/ the son and successor of that Muhammad Kliin^ 
governor of Allahabad, who had befriended daswant Sinh,^ the nawdb 
wazir (Safdar Jang), dispossessed his widow and his brother Ahmad Khan 
from their jagir of Farukhabad, and placed a Hindu, one Nawal Rdi,^ in 
charge of it. This act of rapacious ingratitude led to a revolt of the Afghan 
compatriots of Ahmad KhAn, the defeat of the nawab wazir’s armies, and 
the temporary subversion of his (Safdar Jang’s) authority throughout the 
whole of the lower portion of the country between the Gogra and the Ganges. 
Ahmad Khan, after defeating in succession Nawal Rai (who was slain on the 
field of battle) at Khudaganj, and the nawab wazfr himself (who barely 
escaped with his life) at R‘im Chatanni, established his authority at Farukh¬ 
abad and marched on Allahabad, which was hold by BakAullah Kh4n and ’Ali 
Kuli Khan on behalf of the wazir. After the capture of the fort and plunder 
of the city, the various petty chiefs hastened to make their submission to 
the conqueror, and among them were the rajas PirtMpat Sinh and Balwant 
Sinh. 


These chiefs had taken advantage of the subversion of the ,wazir’s 
authority to carry out their views regarding parganah Bhadohi. Balwant 
Sinh paid up the arrears and received from PirtMpat Sinh the parganah in 
exchange. The arrangement met with the sanction of the new ruler of tho 
province^ ; but this w^as of small avail, for the wazir, within a year, recovered 
his authority by the assistance of the Marhattas, and expelled Ahmad Khfin. 
He then summoned rdja Pirtliipat Sinh to meet him at Kara Manikpur, near 
Allahabad, and caused him to be assassinated in his own presence in the 
month of July, 1751.^ Riya Balwant Sinh was too wary and had become 
too powerful to be treated in this way. Seeing the turn affiiirs wore taking, he 


^ There IS a confiictas to the correct date of Kaim KhSn’s (^cath. Mr. Irvine CBanaash 
T^awibs of Farukhabad, page 121, note) thinks the most probable date is I2th Zi'I Hajj corres- 
pondiiiprto 23rd November, 174V, * Jaswaut Sinh was zamindar of Bhadolu and had 

received the title of raja sih-hazdrihy the emperor. Muhammad Khdn's interest in him 
arose from the fact that the raja had given to the nawab a daughter in marriage, tiaswant 
Sinh had also on one occasion taken the field in Muhammad Khan's favor. See further 
Irvine's Bangash J^atoabs, page 72. ® Nawal Rai was a Saksena Kayath, who had risen 

by his merits to be deputy governor of thesubas o£ Oudh and Allahabad.— t). iso 
« Ahmad Khan only, however, confirmed Balwant Sinh in half his territory, the other half 
he put under Sahib Zamdn Khan, Dildzak of Jaunpur. The complication thiswled to need 
not be noticed here. ® The scene of this occurrence was at Sultanpur about 3ft 

miles soutli of Pyzabad, and 86 miles north of Allahabad. Baja Pirfchipat presented himself 
unamed before Safdar Jang, and was received with apparent friendliness, which put the raia 
off his guard : then at a sign from Safdar Jang, the rSija was stabbed by Ali Bog Kbdn 
Pinhipat sprang upon Jus murderer, and biting a piece out of his cheek, fell dead with ii in 
his mouth. BalwanUndma, page Zo, and Bangash Nawdbs^page footnote : in the latter 
notjuejs taken of another place being named as the locality in the Oudh Gazetteer, 
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had lost no time in ingratiating himself with the emperor, and propitiating 
those about him with suitable presents- He was not sufficiently strong openly 
to resist the authority of the nawab wazxr, but he was not prepared quietly to suc¬ 
cumb to it. On the re-establishment of his authority, Safdar Jang appointed 
his cousin ’Ali Kuli Khan to the governorship of Allahabad, and shortly after¬ 
wards despatched him with an army, said to have consisted of 80,000 men, 
against Balwant Sinh- ’Ali Kuli Khan advanced to Tamachabad on what is now 
the Grand Trunk Road on the borders of the Mirzapur and Benares districts, and 
was there met by a letter of Balwant Sinh’s addressed to the nawdb wazir. 
In it the raja expressed astonishment at hearing of ’Ali Kuli Elhan’s advance 
against him, and pleaded that if it was in any way connected with his submis¬ 
sion to the usurper Ahmad Kh^n, the same was quite upon compulsion, and 
that his loyalty to the nawdb wazir had been shown by his.regular payments 
of revenue, and by his having satisfied two payments in advance on the occa¬ 
sion of the nawab’s visit to Dehli. ’Ali Kuli Khan treated the raja’s messen¬ 
ger witih contempt, and caused him to be expelled the camp with a verbal 
message to his master that the slibadar would reply to the letter in person, in 
the course of two or three days. It was now debated in the raja’s camp whether 
the wiser course would be to flee to the hill country south of the Ganges or to 
give battle to the siibadar- In the end, the latter course was resolved on. 
Its result was the complete discomfiture of ’Ali Kuli Khin, with the loss of all 
his guns and camp-equipage. Balwant Sinh at once followed up his victory by 
an embassy to Debli, and obtained a hhilat from the emperor. Safdar Jang 
had concealed his share in ’Ali Kuli Khan’s enterprise, and now disowned it; 
but neither he nor his son (Shujii’-ud-daula) ever forgave BSJa Balwant Sinh’s 
success.^ 

Balwant Sinh now felt his position tolerably secure. He had already, at 
the time of the transfer from Pirthfpat Sinh, taken deeds of mortgage from 
the Monas zaminddrs, by which he was recognised as over-lord; but they 
were secured in the possession of certain rights and privileges. He now, 
however, ignored the mortgages, and made over part of the parganah to 
some Gautam kinsmen of his own, and part to a Baghel chief, one of his 

* It should be stated that a somewhat different account of the events immediately preceding 
the reconciliation of the rdja and naw4b is given in the Bnlwantndma, Hothiug is said there of 
^Ali Kuli Khan’s expedition, but a good deal about the somewhat childish speeches made by Bal¬ 
want Sinh in explanation of his objection to wait on the nawab wazir. These need not be 
repeated here, but the account of the conclusion of the negotiations may be quoted: “ In fine, 

the nawdb seeing that Balwant Sinh was not to be entrapped, and other weighty matters press¬ 
ing on his attention, privately sent him a WiUat and confirmed him in all bis posssssious, appoint¬ 
ing Nfir nUHasan as sazdwul to ensure regular paynaent of revenue, and then returned to 
Kyzabad.’^ 
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retainers. One tappa, tliat of Bargaonj was allowed to remain with its 
Monas zaminddr, Shiabaksh Sinh, who was on friendly terms with the rdja, 
and he was also for a time placed in charge of the ‘mutafarriqa^ villages, which 
np to this time had never been interfered with, 

Thenaw^b waair, Safdar Jang, died in 1753, and his son, Shuj4’-nd-daula, 
determined to revenge the indignity which his father was supposed to have sustain¬ 
ed at the hands of Balwant Sinh. He collected a considerable force and marched 
against the riija by way of Jaunpur. The rdju’s troops made a brief stand at 
the fort of Pindra, some twenty miles distant from Benares; but they were forced 
to retreat, and the r&ja then fled with his retainers to Latifpur, one of his newly- 
acquired fastnesses in the south. The naw6b followed him to Benares, and 
crossed the river in pursnit, Balwant Sinh then fled to Bijaigarh, another 
fort of which, as will bo afterwards seen, he had taken forcible posses., 
sion. The nawdb’s troops found the hill country difidoult and almost inacces¬ 
sible, and Balwant Sinh, seeing their hesitation, proposed and ultimately ar.. 
ranged a compromise. It was settled that the revenue to bo paid by the raja 
for the sarkirs of Benares, Ohun&r, and Jaunpur should be twelve Idkhs of 
rupees per annum, and the naw^b, after investing him with a dress of honour 
qad confirming him in his charge, withdrew to Py^ahad. Balwant Sinh waa 
now in high favour, and through the good ofSces of Beni Bah&dur, the nawib’s 
chief adviser, succeeded in adding sarkdr G-hdzipur to his zaminddrf. When 
the emperor Shdh ’Xlam and Shuj&’-ud-daula invaded Bengal, in 1763, he 
joined the naw&h and was much trusted by him ; but after the battle of Bax^r 
in October, 1764, he, with the emperor, made his submission to the English, 
His zaminddri was first assigned to the company by treaty, hut afterwards the 
over-lordship was restored to the nawdb, but with an express reservation of 
Balwant Sinh’s rights, Shuj4’-ud-daula’s dislike of Balwant Sinh was revived 
with increased force after the rdja’s defection at the battle of Baxir; and 
although he could not venture openly to exhibit his resentment, he never threw 
it aside; and Balwant Sinh owed the future undisturbed possession of bia 
zamind&ri entirely to British influence. 


We have, while dealing exclusively with the affairs of Bhadohi parganah, 

Bija Balwant Sinh tekes mention of the other aggressions of Bal- 

thejortB of Patita, BaiSl- Want Sinh. It was in 1166 H, (1751-52 A.D.) that 
pnr and Bijaigarh. first began to covet, as a place of safety for his vain-. 

aWes, the mountain fort of Bijaigarh. The way, however, was blocked by the 
strong fort of Patita, between Ohunfir and Ahraura, and also by that of Latifpur, 
at the foot of the Sukrit pass, on the great south road to the Son. The reduction 
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0 t these forts was first determined on. The fort of Patita had been erected by 
the ancestors of Jam’iai Khan who were zamind&rs of Bhagwat. BalwantSinh 
long tried, both by force and fraud, to reduce the fort, but was constantly foiled 
by the wariness and resolution of its Musalmdn masters. At length, Jam’iat 
Kh£n fell grievously sick, and Balwant Sinh at once attacked the fort. Jam’iat 
Khan, enfeebled as he was, neverthless made a brave defence, until the supply of 
provisions ran short. He then evacuated the place and escaped to the hills 
behind, where he shortly afterwards died, worn out by privation and fatigue, 
Balwant Sinh, thereupon, occupied the fort and repaired its defences.^ 

The way being so far cleared, he advanced the next season to Latifpur* 
This fort is strongly bnilt of stone and occupies a position which, under the 
ancient conditions of warfare, was one of great strength and importance. It 
was erected by Malik Farrukh, zamind^r of Ahraura, as his principal strong¬ 
hold and treasury. Malik Parrukh died about the time the Patita fort was 
taken, and Balwant Sinh seized the opportunity to eflfect a treacherous surprise 
and capture of the place.* 

The reduction of Bijaigarh followed in due course, the object being obtained 
by a bribe to the kila^ddr^ and this fortress was placed in thorough repair, and 
extensive buildings erected for the accommodation of the raja and his suite 
and for the custody of his money and valuables. Following the arms of Bal¬ 
want Sinh in this direction, we find him reducing, after a short siege, the last o£ 
the southern strong-holds, the fort of Agori on the Son. He thus established his 
authority over the whole of the country formerly wrested by the Ohaudels from 
the B&lauds, and drove out the ruling prince, whose family remained in exile until 
the establishment of British rule, The Singrauli chieftain, although the remote¬ 
ness and poverty of his country protected him from invasion, made terms with 
Balwant Sinh and agreed to pay an annual tribute. 

The story of the reduction of Kera Mangraur, as given in the Balwant^ 
Balvaait Sirxh reduces (which; is here at any rate in accord with the 

Kera Maugraur traditions of the leading family of the parganah% is, in_ 

the main, as follows:—The parganah was held by one Daim Khan, a 

^ Cf, Balwanindma, p, Bl» Balwantndma gives the year 1166 H (1751-52) as 

that in which Malik IFarrukh died. The procedure of Balwant Sinh in this affair is thus describ¬ 
ed:—Malik Farrukh left two sons, Malik Ahmad, who lived in the fort of Ahraura, and 
Malik Ahsan, who held Latifpur. On the death of their father, Balwant Sinh by sending presents 
and ^messages of pretended condolence lulled them into security and a belief in Ms friendliness : 
then at the head of an army he attacked Ahraura fort, which being of no strength was taken after 
six hours’ fighting. Malik Ahmad was killed and his brother, Malik Hasan, evacuated Latifpur 
and fled towards Zamaniah.” Balwantndma, p. 32. s Of Bs fi0,000 : the officials in the 

fort tried to keep the fort after the money was paid, but ** were more like sheep than men, and 
^ed to Kohtasgarb, when Balwant Sinh prepared to arrest them,” Ibid,, p. 33. ^ Cunvea’a 

falwantndma^ pp. 34 36. 
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descendant of the original G-aharw^r inanaigrants who had afterwards embraced 
Islam. In the reign of Farrukhsiyar, Ddim Kh4a and other zamindars rose in 
rebellion and expelled the imperial officers. The rebels were for a time successful, 
and extended their authority much beyond the original limits of the parganah. 
D&im Khan was, however, eventually defeated by an imperial army, under a 
certain Namwar Khdn, with the aid of Himmat Kh4n, a powerful zamind^Sr of 
Mirzapur, who, it is said, was able to bring a levy of 12,000 horse and foot 
to the assistance of the imperial forces. Daim Khdn, defeated, was expelled 
from all his recently-acquired possessions in the plains, but was allowed to 
remain undisturbed in his ancestral parganah of Kera Mangraur, When Mir 
Rustam ’Ali Khan was appointed to the government of Benares, Daim Khan 
gave his daughter in marriage to one of the governor’s sons, hoping thereby 
to secure his own protection and advancement. But Rustam ’AH fell before 
Daim Khan could reap any advantage from this politic alliance. Meanwhile, 
other events occurred which brought Daim Khil/U into collision with Balwant 
Sinh. Dasdrdm, Balwant Sinh’s uncle, had been appointed by Mans.a R&in 
tahslldAr"^ of Shiupur. In 1163 H. (1752-53 A.D.) Balwant Sinh, for some 
reason, directed his arrest. Das&rAtn fled for refuge to D4im Khdn, who, already 
jealous of the growing power of the family of Mansa R&m, welcomed the fugi¬ 
tive as a possible instrument of furthering his designs. Balwant Sinh at this junc¬ 
ture had recourse to his usual perfidy, and instigated Das&r4m to attack his pro¬ 
tector. The attack was successful, and Dasdrdm overran and plundered the-whole 
of Kera Mangraur. But Daim Khan was able, with the aid of powerful friends, 
to raise a force, and recover his estate at the end of 1167 H. (1754 A.D.) 
This roused Balwant Sinh, who, in the beginning of 1168 H. (1754 A.D.), went in 
person against him, and in the next year finally ousted him from the parganah. 
The riija, being thus de facto in possession, took care to secure his title by obtain¬ 
ing an altamgha^ from Alamgir II. by which the whole parganah was granted 
to him in perpetuity free of revenue. This grant has been continued and con¬ 
firmed by the British Government,^ 

The last portion of the district to fall into the grasp of Balwant 

^ Sinh was the Kantit raj. Bikramdiit Sinh, the 

and Kantit. j j j 

then raja^ had for some time failed to pay in his 

^ Perhaps ** lessee” would be a nearer equivalent to the Persian word. According to the 
Balwantndma it was through Daim Khan’s personal influence that Dasaram was given a lease of 
Shiupur aud other parganahs. No mention is made of Balwant Sinh’s order to arrest Dastintm 
in the work just quoted. ®‘A royal grant.’ Carnegy writes: Our Government has 

ruled that such a grant is rentfree in perpetuity hereditary, and transferable, though it is more 
than doubtful if such were originally the case.” Kach. Tech, page 12. » “ lUja Mahip 

Narfiin, by presenting this document, was confirmed in his title by the Gov.-Gen., Mr.Hastings.*' 
Balwantndma^'^^^ 86 . 
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revenue to the sdbadAr of Allahabad. Muhamniad Kuli Khdn, who then 
held that office, sent a force under his' diwan, Rdi Partab Sinh, to coerce 
the defaulter. Bikramajlt submitted and was required to find security for 
his arrears and future payments. Balwant Sinh came forward and was 
accepted as surety. The result was the usual one in such cases. Bikramajlt, 
who vras involved in debt and always spent more than his income, made no 
attempt to pay. Balwant Sinh sent sazdwals with orders to seize him on the 
first opportunity. Bikramdjit fled with his family into Rewah and Balwant 
Sinh annexed the whole Kantit rdj to his domains. This took place in 1173 H. 
(1759-60).* 

We have thus seen how the whole of the present district of Mirzapur, with 
the solitary exception of the fort of Chunar, fell under the domination of 
Balwant Sinh. He had endeavoured to sieze this post also, offering a bribe 
of a lakh of rupees to the governor on the death, in 1753, of the naw6»b wazir 
Safdar Jang. This piece of temerity was, however, at once put a stop to by 
the advance against him of Shuj4’-ud-daula referred to above, and was not 
repeated.^ 

It was after this occurrence (according to the Bulwantndma) that the 
nawab wazir made a vigorous effort to expel Balwant Sinh, root and branch, 
from his estates. Ho deputed many officers to turn the rdja out of Latifpur and, 
among others, summoned Fazl ’Ali, the governor of Ghazipur, and proposed to 
him that he should take the government of Benares and other provinces. 
Balwant Sinh promptly sent for help to the Marhattas, whose army was then at 
Patna. This bold front induced the naw4b wazir to reconsider his resolve, 
and, in the end, Balwant Sinh was admitted to favour on paying five lakhs 
nazardna and promising to pay the same sum annually as revenue. So pleased 
was Shuja’-ud-daula at the settlement that he gave pargauah Bhadohi in 
j&gir to Balwant Sinh. The date of this is given as the beginning of 1170 H. 
(1756 A.D.). 

With the exception of the absorption of tappa Bargaon, which took place on 
Death of Balwant Sinh, death of Shiubaksh Sinh Monas, no further event of 
importance took place in the affairs of this district till 
the death of Balwant Sinh himself, in 1770. The vigour of his rule had 
relaxed greatly during the later years of his life. The naw4b wazir, after 

^ Bikramaiit died in llewah, and his son, Tshri Sinh, was killed by treachery when 
making an attack on Kantit. Another son, Gobindjit Sinh, obtained a jdgir, with Rs. 40,000 
as mdlikdjia>f in parganah ^!antit at the settlement by Mr. Duncan. Curwen's BaLwanU 
ndma, page 43. * Yor a detailed account of this transaction, see Balwantndma^ 

pp. 37-38. 
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Balwant Sinb^s decease, desired to dispossess his family, bttt the British Gor-» 
and succession of Ohait ernment compelled him to recognise the succession of 
Ohait Sinh, an illegitimate son of Balwant Sinh, and 
to grant him a sanad?- under their guarantee. 

The subsequent events belong rather to the history of Benares than to that 
Relations of Chait Sinh fhis district; and will only receive here such brief 
with the Company. mention as is necessary to explain the course which 

matters took inMirzapur^ In 17 75, the sovereignty of the districts dependent upon 
E4ja Ohait Sinh was ceded in perpetuity to the British Government. A sanad^ 
was given to the raja confirming him in his zaraindSri, and in the civil and 
criminal, administration thereof, subject to a tribute of sicca Rs-22,66,180^ 
and on condition of his adopting measures for the interest and security of the 
country and the preservation of the peace. The rdja was also allowed to coin 
money- In 1781, in consequence of Ohait Sinh’s refusal or neglect to obey 
the orders of Government as to the placing at their disposal a contingent from 
his forces, occurred the well-known attempt of Warren Hastings to effect hie 
His rebsllioii and the ari'est. This resulted in a general rising in the city, a 
massacre at Benares. massacre of what British troops Were then there, and the 

enforced flight of Hastings to Chunir. The sequel only of these events belongs 
to the history of this district. The position of the Governor-General, first at 
WayyenHastings at Ohu- Benares and then at Chun^ir, had been one of great 
peril. His original force had consisted of but six com¬ 
panies of Major Popham’s regiment, about sixty sepoys from the garrison of 
Baxar, and a few men who had been recently recruited for the Resident’s guard, 
but were without either arms or discipline. The losses in the rising, and in the 
subsequent ill-managed attack upon Ramnagar, had left him with but 450 men 
all told, with which force, on the 22nd August, he escaped to Ohun&r and 
threw himself into the fort, then garrisoned by a force under Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Blair. Ohait Sinh had, me^rnwhiloj retired to Latifpur, where he succeed¬ 
ed in collecting a force, regular and irregular, estimated at about 22,000 men, 
besides camp-followers. The Governor-General was for some time without re¬ 
inforcements- He attempted to communicate with Colonel Morgan, then at 
Cawnpore, but all his communications seem to have been intercepted. Colonel 
Morgan, however, acted upon a report which reached him through other chan¬ 
nels, and despatched a force of two regiments of sepoys, thirty European artil¬ 
lerymen, and two companies of a European regiment, with five guns, under the 
command of Major Crabb, to the assistance of the Governor-General, At the 
1 Vide AitchiBon, Treaties and Sanads, II., 41. * Ihid^ II., 43. 
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same time Lieutenant Polhill, who was in command of six companies of the 
nawab wazir’s sepoys at Allahabad, and Major Roberts, with a regiment from 
Lucknow which had been intended for the Governor-GreneraFs body-guard during 
his proposed visit to the nawab, were also summoned to Chundr. On the 27th 
August Lieutenant Polhill arrived. He remained for some time on the oppo¬ 
site bank of the river, and attacked and dispersed a rebel force under Shahdb 
Khan, which was holding the town and fort of Sikhar. The enemy had, 
meantime, collected in some force at Patita, which was then a consider¬ 
able and strongly fortified town. Major Popham detached Captain Blair on 
the 3rd September, with about 550 men and two guns, to surprise their 
camp. The attaching force found the enemy, about 4,000 strong, with 
six guns, ready to receive them. An obstinate engagement ensued, ending 
in a defeat of the rebels. They fled in disorder to the fbrt^-leaving four 
of their guns and a quantity of ammunition on the field. As, however, 
the attacking force was not strong enough to pursue the advantage so 
gained, the action, except for its moral effect, was barren of immediate 
results. 

On the 10th September, Major Orabb arrived, and on the 13th, Major 
Roberts, On the 15th, the detachment under Lieutenant Polhill crossed the 
river and joined the camp under the fort. The whole force at the disposal 
of the Governor-General thus amounted to three companies of European 
infantry, with thirty artillerymen, four-and-a-half regiments of Company’s 
sepoys, and six companies of the nawalFs body-guard. With this force an 
immediate attack upon Patita and Latilpur was resolved upon. A native 
resident of Ohunar, named Bandhu Khan, informed Major Popham, who was 
in command of the whole force, of a circuitous and unfrequented path by which 
the defences of the Sukrit pass could be turned. In consequence a force und^ 
Major Orabb was sent by this route to attack Latifpur, while Major Popham, 
with the other division, simultaneously marched out towards Patita. The com¬ 
bination was thoroughly successful. Major Popham, after some days spent in 

unavailing battering of the Patita earthworks, carried 
Patita stormed- place by storm on the 20th September, with the 

loss of only eleven men. On the same morning, after a most arduous march of 
five days through almost impracticable country, Major Orabb reached Lohra, 
a village on the tableland about two miles south of the Sukrit pass. There 
he found a body of men, with three guns, stationed to oppose him. These ho 
attacked and defeated with considerable loss. Next day he advanced to the 
head of the pass. The fall of Patita, and the appearance at the same time of a 

18 
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Chaii Sinh Mcapesaad force in Ms rear, reduced Chait Sinh to despair ; and 
Benares ia re-occupied. without risking an engagement, he fled by a circuitous 
route to his last fortress, that of Bijaigarh, with but a scanty remnant of 
his original forces- Rdmnagar was re-occupied by the British on the 
same day, and on the 25th September the Governor-General returned to 
Benares. 


The remaining military operation was the reduction of Bijaigarh. Ohait 
Sinh again fled on the approach of the attacking force, leaving his zandna 
behind. The governor of the fort made a short resistance, but, on the 
establishment of batteries commanding it, and after an unsuccessful sortie, he 
capitulated on the 10th November, and all traces of the rebellion were thus at 

Chait Sinh finally a greater part of his 

refugee at Gwalior ,• his treasure, through Eowah and Bundelkand to Sindhia’f 
death in leio. dominions, and died at Gwalior in 1810. 

The succession of Mahip Nardin was followed by the removal, in great 
, part, of the criminal administration of the province 

Baja ahip ar in. from the rdja’a hands. His death, in 1795, paved the 
way for the assumption by the Company of the direct control of the province 
in all matters of administration, except in the three parganahs which were 
henceforth known as the Benares family domains. At tho same time steps 
were taken, as stated in the fiscal history, to restore the lands of the district 
to the ancient proprietors. In tho case of the smaller zaminddrs this was a 
slow process. Many claims were not finally adjusted until the revision of 
settlement nearly fifty years later. The privilege of direct responsibility to 
the paramount power, now so highly valued, was at the time of the permanent 
settlement held in very different estimation. 

The history of the greater estates may be closed in a few words. The 
The greater estates: Ba- administration of the Benares family domains was 
aiily domains. placed upon its present footing by Regulation VII. 

of 1828, the provisions of which will find fuller notice in the account of par- 

ganah Bhadohi, The restoration of the Eaulit family 
followed at once on tho expulsion of Ohait Sinh in 
1781. Gobind Sinh, son of that Bikramajit whom Balwant Sinh had expelled 
in 1768, was summoned from his hiding-place. A mdlikdm allowance of 
Hs. 37,600 per annum was granted him by Mr. Hastings, and, subsequently, 
in lieu of cash payment, the taluka of Bijaipur, which includes the principal 
residence of the family, was settled with him in freehold. Gobind Sinh died 
without male issue j and his nephew and adopted sou, Rfim Ghuldm Sinh, was 


Enntit. 
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made fimil of taluka Bijaipur. After Ms death the mdliMna was resumed and 
the talnka settled with his son, Rdja Mahipal Sink. Mahipdl Sinfa was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Jagat Bahadur Sinh, in whose time the estate had become 
so much encumbered that the ruin of the family seemed imminent. A loan of 
four likhs of rupees was granted by Mi\ Thomason in 1850, and the estates 
taken under the management of the Court of Wards, under which they have,, 
owing to the accident of two successive long minorities, remained until the 
present time. The result has been that the property now yields over two lakhs* 
annually, with a surplus in hand of more than two years’ income. 

The Agori-Barhar family was reinstated at the same time as that of' 

Agori Barhar Kantit, and, with the estate, a money allowance of 

Rs. 8,001 per annum was granted by Mr, Hastings* 
to ’Adil Sab, the grandson of the last of the previous line. In addition to this 
mdliMna allowance, certain estates were settled with him in proprietary tenure' 
by Mr. Buncan, and, subsequently, a portion of the government dtoand was 
assigned in lieu of the mdlikdna allowance. Some lands were also acquired^ 
under decrees of court. The government of Lord Cornwallis, in 1789, directed 
the discontinuance of the mdliMna allowance; but on the representation of' 
Mr. Duncan, it was only reduced to Es. 4,000 and, in 1803, it was again res¬ 
tored to the fall amount. At the same time the opinion was expressed that, on 
the death of ’iCdil Sah, his estate should be resumed and made over to the 
rSja of Benares. Owing probably to the arrangements of 1794, wMch limited 
the rights of the latter to his special j'dgirs and family domains, this intention' 
was never carried out, and the property remained in the hands of the family. 
It is now held (under the superintendence of the Court of Wards) by the widow 
of the last male heir of the direct line. 

The fortunes of the Bijaigarh and Singraulf estates require no further* 

mention. The former family recovered its ancestral 
BiiaigaxK ana Singrauh. branch was 

reinstated at Barhar ; while the latter had never fallen, to more than a nominal 
extent, under the Benares yoke. 

The history may now pass on to the outbreak of‘ the mutiny in 1857. At 
The mutiny and rebel- *1“® tte odt-look in Mirzapur was, on the whole, 

lion of 1867. favourable. The district, with the exception of the 

parganah of Bhadohi, where the lUjputs had not forgotten their expulsion 
from their ancient dignities and possessions a century before, contained in 
itself few elements of disaffection, and but little of the per$onnd or mafiriel of 
an armed revolt. And, indeed, with the single exception above noted,, it wa& 
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found, all through the subsequent events, that the sympathies of the country¬ 
side were at the worst neutral, and generally on the side of order and of law- 
The city itself, with its essentially mercantile community, was too alarmed and 
too defenceless to be a cause of ansiety, and the chief difBculty was to preserve 
the district from the incursions of marauders from without. The adminis¬ 
tration was in the hands of Mr. St. George Tucker, ably assisted in his arduous 
task by Mr. Elliott, who had joined the district after the commencement of 
disturbances as his first active appointment, by Mr. W. Moore, who was one of 
tte early victims of the outbreak, by Mr. J. Simson, and by Mr. P. Walker, 
deputy magistrate, whose conspicuous services were more than once mentioned. 

The district treasury contained, in May, 1857, only two lakhs of rupees, 
and these were guarded by half of the Firozpur regiment of Sikhs. It was 
on the 19th May that the nows of the outbreaks at Meerut and Dehli were 
received. Measures were at once taken by the magistrate for the preservation of 
oi’der and the allaying of anxiety. The ferry at Bhaianli was immediately 
placed under a strong guard of police. There was, however, great uncertainty 
as to the course events would take, and when, on the 2lst May, firing was 
heard to the eastward, the residents retired to the public offices with the 
Sikhs ; and, although on the discovery that the firing was only at a marriage 
procession the civilians returned to their houses; it was thought advisable to 
keep tbe Sikbs still on the spot 

On the 6th of June the nows of the Benares outbreak was received, followed 
by similar tidings from Jaunpur, and great and renewed anxiety was the result. 
Nor did the arrival of part of the 47th Native Infantry, under Liontonant- 
Colonel Pott, at all tend to restore confidence. The next day (Juno 8th) the 
Sikhs were called away to Allahabad, in such haste that, although advantage 
was taken of their departure to send away Rs. 60,000 of the treasure, they 
wore not able to take with them their spare arms or to remove or destroy tho 
large quantity of ammunition in their magazine. The tide of excitement had by 
this time spread over tho whole district. The predatory classes wore seizing 
their opportunity. Neither road nor river was safe from armed plunderers. The 
turbulent Th&kdrs of Akorhi, a village near Bindhachal, the evil reputation of 
which survives to this day, were said to be meditating a descent upon the city. 
Large bodies of armed men were i*eported to be collected at Mdnda in the 
Allahabad district, with their faces turned eastward, and the fidelity of the 
47th Native Infantry was far from assured. 

F or the time, however, all stood firm; the nipples of the spare muskets and the 
ammunition of the Bikhs were, thrown into the river, by Colonel Pott’s order^ 
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and the remaining treasure was despatched to Benares by steamer. But, on the 
Sth of June, the rumours of an attack from Manda assumed a form so definite, 
that all the non-official inhabitants of the station and some of the civil officers 
retired to Ohun^n Mr, Tucker stood firm ; the Mdnda men never came; and- 
when, on the 10th June, the property of the East Indian Railway, then under 
construction, and the contractors’ plant, were plundered in broad day some 
four miles from the court-house, he took with him fifteen of the 50th Native 
Infantry, who had just brought in prisoners from Nagod, and dealt out a severe 
retribution, capturing twenty-seven of the ring-leaders. 

An intrenchment was shortly afterwards commenced round the smaller 
of two large houses on the liver bank, next to the present post-office, and the 
larger was prepared for the reception of a detachment of European troops (the 
ls+ Madras Fusiliers) who were expected. On the ISth these arrived. It was 
then proposed to disarm the 47th Native Infantry. Colonel Pott, however, did 
not think it necessary, and a party of them, with the Fusiliers, attacked and 
destroyed the large village of Gaura, on the right bank of the Ganges, near the 
Allahabad frontier, the people of which had made themselves specially 
obnoxious by a series of daring dacoities by land and water. On the 22nd of 
the same month Mr. Walker, with the Nagod sepoys before mentioned, and a 
number of sawars and chaprdsis, made a very successful night attack upon a 
band of dacoits, whose headquarters were at Ramnagar Sfkri, about eight 
miles from the station. Ramnagar is another village in which ancient traditions 
of turbulence have not even yet altogether died out. These expeditions made 
the right bank of the river, and the adjacent country up to the base of the first 
hills, tolerably safe. 

On the left bank, the parganah of Bhadohi presented a much more diffi¬ 
cult task. Early in June, the head of the Monas clan of E4jputs, Adwant - 
Sinh, who hoped to find in the disorders around him an opportunity of restor¬ 
ing the ancient supremacy of his family, assumed his ancestral title of raja 
of Bhadohi, appointed two dhmns, levied a force of his clansmen, imposed and 
collected taxes, supplemented his income by plundering his neighbours, and 
soon grew strong enough to close the Grand Trunk Road. A force under Lieu¬ 
tenant Palliser was called up from similar but less urgent work in Benares, and, 
with a European levy under Mr. Chapman, was sent to suppress this new revolt. 
Shortly after their arrival at Gopiganj, Munshi Darshan Lai, the agent of the 
raja of Benares in those parts, succeeded in capturing the rebel chief and his 
diwdn^ and delivered them up. They were at once tried by court-martial 
and hanged,.. Their femily vowed vengeance. Adwant Sinh’s widow offered a 
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reward for the head of Mr. Moore, then joint-magistrate of Mirzapur and deputy 
superintendent of the Benares family domains, who, they argued, must be 
responsible for the execution. Their opportunity was not long to seek. On the 
4th July, Mr. Moore made a raid from Gopiganj, and arrested a number of 
suspected persons, whom he brought to the indigo factory at Pdli. Jhurii Sinh, 
a relative of the soi-disant rdja, at once surrounded the factory with a number 
of men. Mr. Moore and the two English managers of the factory were mur¬ 
dered in attempting to escape, and Mr. Moore’s head was carried off to the widow 
of Adwant Sinh. The bodies, however, were recovered by Lieutenant Wool- 
house and a party of Her Majesty’s 64th Regiment who hurried out from Gopi¬ 
ganj the same night. The magistrate, with Mr. C. W. Moore, a brother of the 
murdered ofiScer,arrived from Mirzapur, and next day attacked and dispersed 
the rebels; but th e real murderers escaped, both on this occasion and also from 
a party of European troops who went with Mr. Chapman to search them out. 
Jhurfti Sinh was, however, caught and hanged some two years afterwards. 
This was the last revolt in force in Bhadohi. Jhurdi Sinh and his adherents, 
indeed, gave considerable trouble afterwards, but the disturbances had passed' 
from a political to a predatory character, and the remaining work in Bhadohi 
was confined to the repulse of scattered bands of dacoits and the castigation 
of oflfending villages. The whole district was, in fact, for a time comparatively 
tranquil, and, until the middle of August, nothing is noticed in the official 
diary but the arrival of fugitives from Fatehpur and Banda, the advent of 
European troops, and some other unimportant matters. In September, the 
portions of Allahabad and Mirzapur north of the Ganges, including the whole 
line of the Grand Trunk Road, were for a time erected into a separate charge 
under Mr. Mayne, formerly magistrate of B4nda and afterwards commissioner 
of Allahabad. 

Turning tiow to the southern parts of the district, we find, in August,, 
a new direction given to anxiety by the approach of the mutineers from 
Dinapur. Their object bad first been Benares, but finding that their inten¬ 
tions had been forestalled in that direction, they passed through the defiles of 
Chakia and, on the 11th August, plundered the bdz4r of Ahraura, Thence 
they passed on to Sukrit, Eobertsganj and Sh^hganj, all of which places they 
looted, and then turned their faces towards Mirzapur itself. Meanwhile, a 
force of about three hundred men of Her Majesty’s 5th Regiment, accompanied 
by most of the district officers and some volunteers, went O'Ut by Kotwa to. 
meet them. On the 20th the mutineers were met at Amoi, some 17 miles from 
Mirzapur, and after an unimportant skirmish, broke and fled. It was not 
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possible to pursue tbem furtlier, and after plundering all tbe Tillages on their 
way in a most leisurely manner, they passed on, five days afterwards, into the 
Allahabad district. This was the only occasion on which the city of Mirzapur 
was directly threatened. 

The next incursion was that of the mutineers from Hazaribagh. Time¬ 
ly notice enabled the district authorities to destroy all the boats on the 
Son, which, being then in flood, presented an impassable barrier. The 
mutineers therefore turned south through Singrauli, They induced or 
coerced the raja, who seems to have been very uncertain all along which 
side to espouse, into assisting them in passing the Rehand. They thus 
reached Kota, where they effected a good deal of most purposeless damage 
to the buildings and workings of the coal mine, and then passed on into 
Eewah. 

A more serious inroad was that of the redoubtable Kunwar Sinh, who 
arrived with his force, vid Paniiganj, on the 24th August, and encamped at 
Rdmgarh. He found some assistance, and compelled more, from the Bijaigarh 
Chandels, and passed on through Robertsganj, where he burnt all that was 
inflammable in the tahsili, to Shahganj and Ghorawal, the last of which places 
he reached on the 29th. Thence he marched southward, and crossing the Belan 
at Kusehra, endeavoured to enter Rewah. He was, however, compelled by the 
hostility of the people to return, and retreated northwards, along the line of 
the Dakhan road, to Baraundha, where he was on the 6th September. Thence 
he hurried westward, and passed into the Allahabad district. 

The Dinapur mutineers, after leaving Mirzapur, threatened Nagod. The 
60th Native Infantry, stationed there mutinied, but without violence; and 
240 of the men escorted their officers to Rewah. The ladies were sent on to¬ 
wards Mirzapur, and a party, sent out by the Dakhan road to meet them, 
brought them in in safety on the 22nd September. On the 24th, a wing 
of the 17th Madras Native Infantry, under Major Babington, arrived at 
Mirzapur; and four days afterwards, the remnant of the 50th from Nagoda 
came in, and were at once ferried across the river, disarmed, and sent on 
leave. 

The district was now rapidly settling down; October passed tranquilly; 
a rumoured advance of the troops from Mirzapur drove some mutineers, who 
had crossed the Son, in hasty flight southwards. An attack by Mr. Elliott, with 
some Sikhs and the Benares police levy, on two notorious villages in the north¬ 
west of the district was completely successful. Some slight movements of the 
troops overawed the restless spirits of Rewah, and, on October 27th, the Madras 
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troops were recalled, and tlie guns and stores of the intrenchment were sent 
to Ohundr. 

There were still, however, disturbing causes at work in the parganah of 
Bijaigarh, The rdja, the head of the younger branch of the Agori-Barhar 
Chandels, whose history has already been related, had died, leaving a widow 
and an only daughter. The daughter was betrothed to a brother of the rdja 
of Kanfcit, and when, in October, 1857, a portion of the property bad been trans¬ 
ferred to this child, the marriage was • completed. Lachhman Sinh, the nearest 
male collateral heir of the deceased raj^, who had unsuccessfully contested first 
the succession to the chiefship and then the division of the property, looked 
with no favour on the interference of his new relative in the parganah. He 
and other of the Chandel malcontents had been in communication with the 
mutineers in Shdhabad, ever since the incursion of Kunwar Sinh, He now 
called the Shdhabad men to his aid, proclaimed himself raja and commenced 
extorting revenue. The tahsildar of Robertsganj, who was sent out at the 
commencement of the outbreak to summon him to Mirzapur, was obliged to 
fly for his life, and for a couple of months the whole parganah was thrown 
into confusion. In January, however, Mr. Tucker and others of the civil 
officers, with a small force, moved out against them. The rebels at once re¬ 
tired to the dense jungles below Rohtdsgarh. Mr. Tucker made a long night 
march, and, at dawn on January 9th, attacked them With complete success. 
Several were killed; several more captured and hanged at Benares; considerable 
booty was recovered ; and the remainder of the baud driven across the Son. 
The leaders, however, had escaped, and in February made another incursion 
from Rewah. Mr. Tucker again come out against them and drove them out of 
the district. He then went down to Singrauli, whei'e the rdja had for some 
time been behaving in a most unsatisfactory manner. On his return, he 
was shortly afterwards transferred to a commissionership in Oudh. Mr. 
Mayne also returned to Banda, aud the district was thus left in its former state. 
A further incursion of Jhurtii Sinh in May, which was promptly suppressed, 
is the last event of importance. There wore still isolated bands of marauders 
roaming in the south, but rebellion had degenerated into dacoity, and 
the complete pacification of the district was once more left to the civil 
officers. 

The close of the mutiny is also the close of the district history. The 
succeeding years have brought with them no events but the ordinary incidents 
of administration, the successive changes of officers, and the material and social 
progress in which this district, in common with the whole country, has shared. 
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Chaurasi tappa 

• •• 

• •• 

ib. 

Balganj ... 

... 


ib. 

Chauthar talaka 



ib. 

Batifpar ... 


•M 

204 

Chhianave tappa 


99t 

ib. 

Madho Sinh 

»«« 

... 

ib. 

Chhota Hirzapur 



176 

Majhli patti ... 

... 


ib* 

Chir 



i5. 

Majhwa talaka... 


... 

ib. 

Chopan »•* 


• «« 

i5. 

Majhwa village 

... 

•«« 

205 

Chnn^tahsH 


««» 

ib 

Mirzapur tahsil 

• a. 

... 

ib. 

Ghunir parganah 



177 

Mirzapnr city ... 


... 

206 

Chun^rtown ... 



178 

Mirzapur Khard or Chhota Mirzapur 

■ ** 

218 

B.^ohat 



183 

Murih^n or Mundihan 


... 

♦6.* 

Big 

«•« 


ib. 

Nai Bazdr 

• •• 

•a. 

ib. 

Brammondganj 

fM 

• <« 

ib, 

19 



... 

ib. 
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Kangarh talnka 
Pah&t tappa «•« 

3?ah^ri ..4 

Pampn-pur£ 
Panauganj .«• 

Patita 
Pulwa tappa 
Piir ••• 

B£j4pur ••• 

Bajgarh «*• 

Eajpur 
Eamgarh 

Kobertsgani tahsil 
Bob&rtagauj Tillage 


Page. Page. 

M SI 9 Saktisgarh talulca ••• S2l 

ib. Saktisgarh Tillage ... ... S23 

„ ib. Sh&hganj ... ... ... 2S4 

ib. Sidhi taluka ... «*« ... ib. 

lb Sikandarpur .. ... 2S6 

ib. Singrauli parganab ... ib. 

ib. ■ Sukrit ... ... •*. 228 

ib. ' Sultanpur >•* •** ib, 

220 Surifinw^n ih. 

ib Tanda •«. ... ib. 

ib. uj .. ... ♦*. 

ib. XJpraudh tappa ... ... ib. 

ib. Urgarh tappa (see Arg«rh) 229 

... 221 


J^govie —Parganah in Robertsganj tahsil, consisting of two talul<aSj Agori 
and Kan. It is bounded on the north by theKaimtir 
Eoundaxies, area, &c. far as the point opposite the junction of 

the Son and Kanhar riv^ers and thence eastward by the Son 5 on the east 
by parganah Balaunja of Behdr and parganah Nagar Unt&ri of the PaMmau 
sub-division of the Lohdrdaga district; on the south by parganah Singrauli; 
and on the west by Bardhi and Sh&hpur Singrauli of the Rcwiih territory. 
The total area according to the latest official statement (18S1) was 713*4 
square miles, of which 61*3 were cultivated, 16*6 cultivable, and 645*5 
barren* No portion of the area is assessed to Government land-revenue. The 
amount of payment to Government for water-advantage was Rs. 16, and on 
account of local rates and cesses (excluding patw^ris'), Rs. 488, making a total 
of Rs. 603. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was estimated in the same year at Rs. 30,7 84. Population (1881) 32,713 (16,041 
females). 

The country is mountainous, of the sandstone formation, with ridges run- 
ning from east to west, disclosing basins to greater or less 
extent. There are no roads properly so-called:»the traffic 
from the south, Singrauli and Sargtija, is conveyed on bullocks along narrow 
paths. The principal rivers and streams are the Son and its tributaries—the 
Gdghar on the north; and the Bijal, Rehand, and Kanhar on the south. The 
Son flows from west to east along the north of the parganah. None of these 
rivers is used in the dry season for transmission of goods or for irrigation. The 
only town in the parganah is Kon. The aspect of the villages on both sides 


of the Son is pleasing, and the soilr is supeior to that of the adjoining parganahs 
of Barhar and Bijaigarh, The rest of the villages, however, being situated 
amidst the recesses of the hillsj which cover most of this and the neighbouring 
parganah of Singrauli, are poor. 
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I'lscal history. 


If tradition may be trusted, parganabs Agori, Barbar, and Bijaigarh -were 

^ . at one time included in tbe dominions of tbe B^and rdias, 

history. 

of the Kharwar tribe, who were expelled by tbe Gbandels 
at the commencement of the 13tb century. The history of' their expulsion, 
temporary restoration, and final subjugation has already been given (see Part 
IIL, supra). About the year 1744 AJD., Sambhu Shah, the then raja, was dispos¬ 
sessed of his domains by R^ja Balwant Sinh. During the insurrection of Chait 
Sinh, ’4dil Shah|, grandson of the Sambhu Shdh just mentioned, attended 
Warren Hastings, and made himself so useful that the Qovernor-Gteneral gave* 
him a patent (sanadf^ restoring him to the zaminddri of Agori-Barhar. Tliis 
was in October, 1781. A few days later (on 15th October, 1781) the rfija 
appears tO'have- received a second sanad grantinghim’ an allowance of Rs. 8,001 
in the form of an assignment of certain villages^ and'on this is based the right 
which his descendant still enjoys of holding' free of revenue nearly the whole ofi 
Agori parganah and certain villages in Barhar. 

On possession being taken of Eon, by the Company the talnka was one of 
the* estates assigned to ’AdilShah as his mSlikana. It 

scfll i story ^ 

was managed till his death in 1794“ by his brother B&hu* 
RachpdlSinh. The latter then claimed to hold the taliika, but on his death 
shortly afterwards (in 1796), Raja Ran Bahddur,the nephew and heir of ’A'dil 
Shdh, obtained possession. Agori taluka had a similar fiscal history. Both- 
talukas were in 1803'declared to be inclbded in the jagir of theraja. In 1842-^43,. 
at the revision of settlement carried out by Mr. Roberts—ar revision, however^, 
which only obtained the final sanction of'Government* irt* IRSO^the* whole* 
question of the rijoTs rights was raised and' in a manner settled, but so as to 
leave room for much dispute. The ffscal history of the parganah since the 
revision has been ably summed up in a letter and report of Mr, C. Robertson^ 
late Collector of Mirzapur, dated the Mth March and 1st April, 1873 (printed in 
^ A Collection of Papers relating to the Settlement of South Mirzapur,^^ 1880); 
and'for the earlier history reference may be made to the Review of the Settlement* 
of Mirzapur* printed in Mr. Thomason’s Despatches, 1., p. 93. At the revision 
in 1842-43 most of the villages were found to be in the proprietary possession 
of the raja, and his talukdari rights extended to the whole parganah, Mr.Roberts, 
however, decided that two descriptions of persons were entitled’to possess subor¬ 
dinate rights in villages included in the talukas settled with the r.ija as 
sadr mdlguzdr. These villages he named muJcaddami and' mvJtarrarL The 
possessors of subordinate rights in the former villages, called muhaddamiddrs, 
were the* old proprietors who had been in possession of them before the 
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taluka was permanently made over to the rdjn. The muJcarrariddrs were 
persons who had also acquired a proprietary interest, having reclaimed their 
villages from waste ; but their rights were not equal to those of the former class. 
Mr. Roberts assessed the jamas to be paid by these sub-proprietors to the raja 
(called the raja of Barhar) as talukdar, those of the muhaddamiddra being 
fixed in perpetuity and those of ^h^muharranddrsiox 20 years. The disputes 
that arose out of Mr. Roberts’s adjudication lasted until recently, the final orders 
of Government, in which approval of his proceedings, with certain modifications, 
is conveyed, bearing date the 28th July, 1880, It should be mentioned that 
these disputes referred solely to the internal relations between the r&ja and 
those claiming rights in opposition to him. 

Agori.—Taluka of parganah Agori. See the article on that parganab. 

Agori.—Capital of the parganah of the same name in tahsil Robertsganj 
distant 62 miles south-east from Mirzapur, and 14 miles south-south-west from 
Robertsganj, at the confluence of the Rehand and Sou rivers. Population 
(1881) 246 (118 females). Thechief interest at present centres in the fort, but the 
ruins around it testify t>o the former existence of a very large town. Tradition 
speaks of a city hero as large as Benares, but the only buildings that remain are 
a few temples at Gothani and the fort just mentioned. Mr. Roberts, writing 
in 1847, did not consider the latter building one of much antiquity. Ho 
thought the oldest portion of it was the apartment to the east, which seems to 
have been built in 1734 by Babu Madho Sinb, the brother of Rtija Madan 
Shah. The rest he attributed to the time of Balwant Sinh and his successors 
(1745-81), Tradition, however, makes the fort the seat of the Baland rajas, and 
would, therefore, throw back the date of its erection by some centuries. But 
it is the custom in the neighbourhood to ascribe all great works to the Biilands, 
who are said to have retained Asurs (query Bhars ?) as architects, and to have 
consti'ucted the forts of Bijaigarh and Bardhi, and the largo tanks of Pilr and 
Kor&dih. The following description of the fort, as it exists at present, was 
kindly furnished by Mr. A. Cadcll when Collector of the district 

“ The fort is picturesquely situated on a hill on the right hank of the Son. 
At the entrance some carved stones are embedded in the masonry, and the 
present fort was probably erected on the site of an older structure. Tho oldest 
portion of the present building is a gloonay, but admirably built, suite of rooms 
in the north-east corner. The stones are carefully hewn and fitted, and tho roof 
has at first sight the appearance of being arched, as the stone beams of tho 
roof have been placed on curved supports. This portion of the fort was 
built, as is shown by the Persian inscription, in 1026, by R^a M4dho Sinh. 
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Boundaries, area, &c. 


In contrast to this part of the fort is the crumbling portion to the west, the 
clumsy rubble masonry of which dates as clearly from the Balwant Sinh period 
of the eighteenth century as the similarly ill-executed and ill-preserved addi¬ 
tions in the fort of Bijaigarh. The fort was deserted more than a century ago, 
owing to its reputation of being haunted, and since then the family has resided 
to the north of the Kaimdr range at Eajpur, a less healthy and picturesque, 
but more accessible locality.” 

Ahraura.—^Western parganah of the Chiin^r tahsfl: is hounded on the 
north by parganah Bhiiili; on the east by parganah 
Eera Mangraur; on the south by parganah Barhar ; 
on the west by parganahs Barhar and Bhagwat. The total area according to 
tlie latest official statement (1881) was 74*o square miles, of which 18*9 were 
cultivated, 7'2 cultivable, and 48*4 barren. The area paying Government reve¬ 
nue or quit-rent Was 73‘6 square miles (18*0 cultivated, 7'2 cultivable, 48*4 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), 
was Rs. 16,949; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs. 18,865. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 37,653. 
Population (1881) 21,360 (10,454 females). 

The parganah is intersected by the jungle-clad Yindhya range, and there 
is a marked difference in the lands to the north and 
General aspects. to the south of it To the north,” writes Mr. W. 

Wynyard, who revised the settlement in 1842-43, the land is good,-irrigation 
general, and good rice crops and rabi harvests are obtained; to the south of 
the hills, however, there is hardly any rice, only the poorer sorts of grain will 
grow, and that only in land which has been allowed to lie fallow for at least 
one year in three.” The same writer characterises the climate of the parga¬ 
nah as unhealthy. 

The town of Ahraura lies near the foot of the Sukrit pass, and as*this is 
one of the great thoroughfares for the trade of the southern parganahs, 
Ahraura has grown into a large and flourishing place. At the back of the town 
is a fine flat-topped hill said to have once been the site of an aboriginal fort. 
About three miles to the south, in the gorge of the Sukrit pass, is the fort of 
Latifpur* In some passes leading towards this fort, there are small stone garh/Cs 
or redoubts, built for the protection of outposts. In one of these, about two 
miles to the east of Latifpur, thirteen French Chasseurs in the British service, 
who fell into the hands of RajaChait Sinh during the early part of his insurrec¬ 
tion against Warren Hastings, were by the raja’s orders barbarously murdered. 
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A man named Mordelait, who was the fourteenth, escaped by feigning death 
after he had been run through with a spear. He managed to crawl 
out during the night, and was secretly protected by some villagers till the fort 
was occupied by Major Crabb. The number of old forts and castles scattered 
along the skirts of the Vindhya range is a very striking indication of the 
insecurity of person and property in former times; but all are now deserted and 
in ruins. Most of the isolated hills, for some distance beyond Ahraura, are bare 
of jungle, but abound in fantastic rocks, the hidden crevices of which are 
tenanted by wolves, hyaenas, and porcupines, and are the occasional refuge of a 
few ravine deer, who obtain their living in the adjacent plains. Between the 
hills, there are some lovely green valleys dotted over with villages and thick 
mango groves, affording a pleasant and cheerful prospect to the eye. 

Ahraura is said to have been originally inhabited by Kols, who dwelt in the 

1 t jtmt^les and subsisted on the proceeds of the chase. 
History,genera an sea. ^ small tribute to the 

government of the time, obtained by bartering jungle produce. Later, the 
ancestors of Malik Farrukh came as immigrants, settled in Ahraura, and began 
to trade on a more extensive scale. They advanced money to the Kols ; and 
when the latter became involved, usurped their proprietary rights and built for*- 
tresses at Latffpur and other naturally strong positions, where they resided. 
Both parties existed in a state of continual petty warfare until Malik Farrukh 
was ejected and slain by Balwant Sinh. (See Curwen^s Bahmntndmai p. 32, 
and supra ‘ History’). The parganah then (1752) passed into the r&ja’s hairds* 
It is said to have then contained a vast extent of jungle, which was kept up as 
a surrounding covert to the fortress of Latifpur. The riches, therefore, for 
which Malik FaiTukh was famed, could not have been derived from the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil, but must have px’incipally arisen from his district having,, 
at that time, been the channel of the Dakhan commerce to the Ganges, an 
advantage it ceased to enjoy after Mirzapur became an established mart. 
The rents in the southern part of the parganah were, at the revision of settle¬ 
ment, usually assessed on the plough, the tenant being allowed to hold as 
much land as be could cultivate with one plough, at a rate varying from 
Es. 6 to 8 a year. Some of the villages paid rents in kind, but in the northern 
portion of the parganah money rates prevailed. 

^ Ahraura^ —Large municipal town in the parganah of the same name and 

Site, area, and popula- tahsil Chundr; distant 32 miles east-south-east from 
' M.irzapur, 10 miles south-east from Chun &r, and 18 miles 

south from Benares. Latitude longitude 83®-4'-19". It is sitixated on 
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the unmetalled road from Mirzapur Khurd rnSL Nari (Ahraura road railway sta¬ 
tion) to the Son river, and is connected with Chun£f by a similar kind of 
road. By the census of 1881 the area was 123 acres, with a total population of 
11,332^ (5,532 females), giving a density of 92 to the acre. The Hindus num¬ 
bered 9,780 (4,777 females); Musalmans, 1,274(598 females); and those of 
other religions, 278 (157 females). The following is a statement of the occupa¬ 
tions followed by more than 40 males (Roman numerals indicate the classes 
in the census returns):— 

(XII.) Domestic servants, 47; (XIII.) money-lenders* establishment, 45 ; (XV.) pack-car¬ 
riers, 42S; carters, 42; (XVII.) weighmen, 66; (XVIII.) cultivators and tenants, 8S6; 
agricultural labourers, 465 : (XXiX.) weavers, 122; cloth-merchants {hazdz)y 74 ; tailors, 68 ; 
makers and sellers of shoes, 76; bangle-sellers, 40; barbers, 51; (XXX.) dealers in com and 
flour, 139; green grocers and fruiterers, 41; tobacconists, 64; (XXXIL) manufacturers and 
sellers of oil, 62 : (XXXI7.) general labourers, 109; persons in (undefined) service (naiuAari)^ 
105; (XXXV.) beggars, 102. 

The town is situated on the border of the rocky country that extends 

for many miles to the south. Flat-topped, isolated 
General appearance. of sandstone, with horizontally stratified for¬ 

mation, dot the landscape, especially to the south of the town, and make the 
country singulaily picturesque in a small way. There is a branch of the 
Gadhei n^la about a mile east of the town, and a branch of the Kalkalia nadi 
about two miles west of the town. The town consists of two long streets^ one 
metalled, and the other, parallel with it, paved with stone. There are several 
spacious market-places (called golas), a good mission school-house, and a sub¬ 
stantial first-class police-station. But besides these there are no other build¬ 
ings worthy of note. The ohief local industries are sugar-making and glass¬ 
ware, and there is a small manufacture of the lacquered wooden objects known 
throughout India as ' Benares toys’. There was formerly a good deal of tasar 
silk weaving: this industry is now extinct, hut tasar thread is still spun from 
the cocoons brought in large numbers from the south. Tanks, temples, mango 
groves, and other indications of wealth and prosperity are to be seen around 
the town. There is an imperial post-oflBce at Ahraura. 

Ahraura was formerly a very important entrepdt of trade, being the most 

southerly limit of cart traffic on the road between the 
Trade. ** 

railway and Sarguja. The present trade is of consi¬ 
derable dimensions, but is entirely a transit one—in agricultural produce, lac, 
fibres, gums, and other jungle produce. The produce brought to Ahraura is 
all carried on pack-bullocks, and goes thence to NSri (Ahraura road station) 


»9,019 in 1872. 
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and Chanar. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation 
nnder Act XX. of 1856. 

Baring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance from the precedinor 
year, gave a total income of Rs. 2,874. The expenditure, which was on police (Ra, i,389), 
public works (Rs. 257), conservancy (Rs. 719), and collection (Bs. i60), amounted to Rs. 2,516. 
The returns showed 2,024 houses, of which 1,366 were assessed with the tax, the incidence 
being Rs. 1-14-0 per house assessed and Rs. 1-1-7 per head of population. 

The Belkhara village lies miles to the south of Ahraura ; in a field 
Ancient stone pillars ^^e^r it there is a Stone pillar, 11 feet 7 inches long 

near Belkhara. and 15 inches in diameter, with two inscriptions. 

Above, there is a small figure of Ganesh with a few letters, and between the two 
inscriptions there is a rude bird and a still ruder horse. The upper inscription 
is nearly illegible, but General Cunningham succeeded in reading the greater 
part of the lower one. This record is interesting from its date, Sambat 1253 
(A. D. 1196), which is just three years after the defeat and death of the last 
Bathor rfija, Jai Chandra. It must have been close about this very date that 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar Khilji received the districts of Bhagwat and Bhiiili in 
fief, together with Batita and Kuntila, all in the neighbourhood of Chunfir. (See 
Translation of TabaJedt-i-Ndairi, by Major Baverty, pp. 549-550). But the' 
inscription takes no notice whatever of the Muhammadan conquest, and speaks 
of the Hindu kingdom of Kanauj as if it were still in existence (Areh. Surv., 
Rep. XE., 128—129). At Basdlpur, close to Ahraura, is the tomb of a gwasi- 
Tomb o( Saiyid Ashraf martyr (shahid) Saiyid Ashraf ’AU, whose bones are 
’All at Kasiiipur. aaid to have been discovered by a servant of the zamin- 

d4r in 1846, and were, for a long time, a regular object of pilgrimage from the 
surrounding districts ; of later years, however, the shrine has lost much of 
its sanctity. An interesting account of the rise and decline in the fortunes 
of the shrine will be found in Major Stewart’s Rambles in the Mirzapur Dis¬ 
trict, pp. 19-20. 

Akorhi.—Large agricultural town in tappa Ohhifinavo and tahsil Mirza- 
prur; distant 11 miles west from Mirzapur. Latitude 25°-l0'’-35''; longitude' 
82‘’-29‘'-48". It is situated on the bank of a ndld, dry during a large part of the 
year, but a considerable stream in the rains, known as the Pahdri nadi. Akorhi 
adjoins the railway, hut is at present without a station. Population (1881) 
4,469 (2,365 females). The inhabitants are chiefiy Edjputs and Brahmans, with 
a traditional reputation for turbulence. Many of them are retained for the 
defence by the contending priestly factions at Bindh&chal, and others find con¬ 
genial occupation as clubmen of bankers and money-lenders in the city. There 
was a great scare during the Mutiny when it was reported that Akorhi was 
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coming to loot Mirzapur. The village now belongs to the mahdrAja of Benares, 
and his influence, and the maintenance for many years of a police outpost in 
the place, have had some effect in taming the lawless spirits. There are several 
temples of some local repute, but none of any architectural pretensions. Many 
of the buildings in the village are of stone from the neighbouring hills. There 
is a weekly market. 

Amdaha. —Small agricultural village in taluka Nangarh of parganah 
Kera Mangraur of the Family Domains; distant 44 miles east-south-^ast 
from Mirzapur, and 14 miles south-south-east from Chakia. Population (1881) 
344 (172 females). It is worthy of notice only as the site of a police outpost, 
which it has been recently proposed to raise to the level of a third-class station. 

Argnrh (or Urgarh). —^Southern tappa of parganah Bijaigarhu See article 
on that parganah. 

Ashtbhnja. —A noted place of pilgrimage on the most northern spur of 
the Vindhyan table-land ; distant 8 miles south-west from Mirzapur, and 24 
miles south-east from Bindhdchal. There is no village; and, besides the priests 
and attendants of the temples, no population. The summit of the hill, a little 
to the east of the temples, is crowned by a commodious bungalow, erected as a 
sanitarium for Mirzapur by the liberality of L41& Jangi Mai, one of the Mirza¬ 
pur millionaires of the olden days. The name of the place is derived from the 
tutelar deity, the Askta-bhuja Devi or ^eight-limbed goddess,’ one of the numer¬ 
ous titles of the consort of Siva. The pilgrimage hither is usually an adjunct 
to the worship at Bindhachal. The pilgrims proceed by the old Mirzapur 
and Allahabad (road metalled to this point) to the foot of the hill, where there 
is a tank, fed by a perennial spring, known as the Sita-kund. Thence, two flights 
of steps lead to the brow of the hill, one old and comparatively deserted, and 
the other lined with shrines of great sanctity, but of no architectural preten¬ 
sions from top to bottom. AiTived at the summit, the pilgrims pass across the 
plateau to the opposite declivity, about a mile distant, where another handsome 
staircase leads to the Kali-Koh, the cave of the goddes Kali, with a tumble¬ 
down temple. Thence the route leads back, directly across the plain, to Bin¬ 
dhachal, Below the first ascent is a large and ancient grove of mangoes; and 
the slopes being similarly wooded, the temples have a pleasing and picturesque 
effect from a distance, which their squalid surroundings somewhat dispels on 
a closer inspection. 

Asnaan. —Taluka of parganah Bhadohi. Seethe article on that parganah. 

Aural. *—Small village in parganah Bhadohi of the Family Domains; dis¬ 
tant 8 miles north from Mirzapur, and 6 miles south-east from Konrh, on the 

20 
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grand trank road at its junction with the metalled road from Mirzapurto Jaun- 
pur. Population (1881) 238 (100 females). It has a police outpost, but it has 
been selected, on account of its centrical position, for the location of a second- 
class station. 

Bajhar.—Large agricultural village in the south of taluka Majhwa of the 
Mirzapur tahsil; distant 12 miles north-east from Mirzapur ; on the north 
bank of the Ganges. Latitude 25®-ll'-69 *'; longitude 82°-45'-50*'. Popula¬ 
tion (1881) 2,692 (1,371 females), 

Barsi (otherwise called Chil).—The general name of a bfe&r, embracing 
portions of several village sites; situated 2 miles from Mirzapur, at the north 
side of the Nirghtt ferry. Population (1881) 1,582 (889 females). It has a 
single street of shops along the metalled road, a mosque, a sar(ii (in private 
hands), an imperial post-office, and a police outpost. It may be regarded 
as in effect a suburb of Mirzapur, 

Baraini.—Large agricultural village in taluka Majhwa of the Mirzapur 
tahsil; distant 9 miles north-east from Mirzapur; on the north bank of the 
Gauges, where the Mirzdpur-Benares road crosses it. Latitude 25®-12'-30''; 
longitude 82‘’-44;''-0''. Population (1881) 2,020 (1,080 females). It is a purely 
agricultixral village, all trade being carried on in the neighbouring town 
of Kachhwa. Conspicuous objects in the landscape are a large temple 
built of stone and a triple monument (eafi), still the object of consider¬ 
able veneration. 


Baraxmdha.—Village in the west of tappa XJpraudh of the Mirzapur 
tahsfl, 24 miles south-west from Mirzapur; situated on the north bank 
of the Belan, which is here crossed by the Dakhan road by means of a 
masonry causeway. Latitude 24'»-57'-10"; longitude 82°-l8'-22‘'. Popula¬ 
tion (1881) 755 (385 females). It has a police outpost, a small and 
unimportant bdzar, a public works road bungalow, and an encamping- 
ground. 

Barhar.—Parganah in the north of tahsil Robertsganj: is bounded on the 


BomiaaTies,areft,&c. Chaurfoi, taluka Saktiagarh, and 

parganahs Bhagwat, Ahraura, and £era Mangraur; 
on the east by parganah Bijaigarh; on the south by the Kaimiirs, which 
separate it from parganah Agori and the Rewah territory; and on the west hy 
tappa XJpraudh, the river Belan flowing between them. The total area, accord¬ 
ing to the latest official statement (1881), was 464’8 square miles, of which 
207-3 were cultivated, 132'6 cultivable and 124’9 barren. The area pay¬ 
ing Government revenue or quilrrent was 419 8 square miles (189*4 cultivated, 
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122'B ctiltivable, 107*8 barren). The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Bs. 49,191; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patw&ris’), Rs. 52,198. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,93,782. Population (1881) 75,699 (38,436 
females). 

In the general appearance of the country, and the nature of the soil| 
Barhar resembles Bijaigarh, except that the belt 
of hills and jungle is not so extensive here as in 
that parganah. The soil is for the most part difficult to cultivate and 
unproductive; but in portions of the parganah there are to be found villages as 
productive as any of the most fertile in the gangetic valley. The climate is 
unhealthy. The parganah is watered by the BSkhar, which forms part of the 
northern boundary, and the Belan, which, running from east to west, divides it 
into two nearly equal parts. These streams are but little used for irrigation, 
and are not navigable. The only places of any importance in the parganah 
are Shdhganj and Ghorawal. 

In the early revenue records Agori and Barhar are frequently referred to as 

_ a single sub-division: but from 6th January, 1847* 

liscal history. T . ^ -in. t . » i . . a 

the date of Mr, Roberts s report on the revision of 

settlement in south Mirzapur, they have been usually spoken of separately^ 
unless when reference has been made to the rdja, who derives his title from 
both. The parganah was, along with Bijaigarh, Singrauli, and Bardhi, the 
traditional raj of the Baland rajas, of whom some account has been given in the 
district notice. The modern history of the parganah dates from the restora* 
tioD of Raja ’ildil Shdh, in 1781 (see Agobi parganah). From the session to 
' 1845, when Mr. Roberts was deputed to settle the disputes that had arisen 
between the lija and the old zamfndars, the fiscal history consists mainly of the 
contentions of these rival parties. The position of the r&ja, as regard the 
Company on the one hand and the residents and cultivators of the parganah on 
the other, seems to have been singularly ill-defined. Mr. Thomason, when 
Lieutenant-Governor in 1845, minuted upon the subject (see Mr, Thomason’s 
Despatches^ I., 93), and recorded his opinion that, so far as the Government was 
concerned, the grant, originally made by Warren Hastings in 1781 and con* 
finned in 1803, was perpetual, and that the successors of Eaja ’Adii Shah are 
entitled to a rent charge of not less than Rs. 8,001 in perpetuity in the 
revenues of Agori-Barhar.'’ The next expression of high official opinion is con¬ 
tained in Sir William Muir’s rough notes (printed in the CoUectioTis of Papers 
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Telating to Soutti M%rigapur, p. 43) on Mr. Roberts’s report. Mr. Roberts had 
treated the raja as jdgirdar of the entire Agori talaka, and Sir William Muir 
seemed to think he had acted rightly. The position of affairs in this parganah 
at the conclusion of Mr.Roberts’s revision was that “of the 28 estates (maMla) 
in parganah Barhar, 19 were decreed in zamindfiri, at the jamas entered in the 
sanad, and the zamindfirs placed in the same position as their brethren in the 
Midlsa portion of the parganah, viz,, to pay their kists into the tahsilddri, 
which sums are to be credited to the rdja. The remaining estates were placed 
at the disposal of the rdja; his claim to proprietary right being preferable to 
that of other claimants (Mr. Roberts’s Report, para. 33).” 

• The 28 mahdls above referred to are spoken of in the report as those 
granted by Mr. Duncan. There were 13 others which Mr. Barton added to 
the mdlikdna jdgir in 1803. In a few of these Mr. Roberts admitted claimants 
to zaminddri rights against the rdja {Report, para. 52). 

By the statement quoted at the commencement of this notice, the area 
assessed to Government revenue is stated at about 420 square miles, leaving 
but 46 square miles (of which only about 18 square miles are cultivated) not 
so assessed. The latter apparently represents the present extent of the rfija’s 
jrevenue-free estates in this parganah. The remainder, constituting by far the. 
greater part of the,parganah, was settled with the then rdja, as zaminddr, at 
the permanent settlement made by Mr. Duncan in 1790. The revenue then 
assessed on both parganahs (Agori and Barhar) appears to have been 
Es. 63,252, subject to a deduction of Rs. 4,001 on account of the rdja’s mdli- 
kdna allowance (see Shakespear’s Diincan Records, 1., p. 173). Owing to 
remissions on account of lands assigned in lieu of the mdlikana allowance, 
this had become, in 1843-44, for Agori alone Rs. 49,196, and has remained 
practically unchanged to the present time. [For a further account of the 
idjas of Agori-Barhar see the district notice, sv/prn, pp, 120,139, and the 
Manned of Titles, North-Western Provinces (1881), p. 54. 

Belkhara. —See the article on Ahraura town. 

Bhadohi. —Themost northern parganah of the district, and the largest of the 
_ , . - three tracts that together form the Family Domains 

of the Mahfirdja of Benares. Is bounded on the north 
by the river Barna, which separates it from Jaunpur j on the south by the 
Ganges, except for a break of ten miles, where the peninsular tract of tappa 
Kon intervenes between it and the river j on the east by the Benares pargar 
nah of Kaswkr; and on the west by parganahs Kewiii and Mali of Allahabad. 
The average len^h from east to west is about 25 miles, and the average 
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breadth about 15. The total area, according to the latest official settlement 
(1881), was 391*6 square miles, of which 244*3 were cultivated, 33 8 cidturable 
and 113*5 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
365*5 square miles (221 cultivated, 33*1 cultivable, 111*4 barren). The 
amount payable to Government by the Maharaja, who is sole zamindar 
was Rs. 1,73,199; while the total rental collected from cultivators was 
estimated to amount to Es. 6,60,270. Population (1881) 283,027 (140,125 
females). 

Under the Monas regime the sub-divisions of the parganah were subject 
Sub divisions constant variation, but since its acquisition by the 

rfijas of Benares, three talukas, which, however, are 
administrative rather than territorial sub-divisions, have been recognised. 
These are taluka Konrh, comprising a strip on the west and south ; taluka 
Ohauthar, including the northern portion; and taluka Asnaon, lying to the 
south-east. There are also a few separate or muta farriqa villages, which are 
those originally held by the parganah kazis and kaniingos, or by Bisen Rajputs 
or Brahmans, under grants anterior to the Monas occupation. These villages 
preserved an independent existence until Balwant Sinh resumed them about 
1759. Since that time they have been treated as integral parts of the taluka 
in which they are situated. There are 1,175 estates imahdls), including those 
held revenue-free. At the settlement of 1242 fasli (1835 A.D.) about 250 
of these were settled with sub-proprietors, called manzliriddrs, because their 
claim to proprietary right had been admitted (manzdr). In the rest the rdja 
of Benares was recognised as the sole proprietor or zamindar. There are two 
tahsild4rls maintained in the parganah, the jurisdictions of which are inter¬ 
mingled. The one is for all na-manzdri villages (that is, those in which sub¬ 
proprietary status is not admitted), except those in taluka Asnaon; the other 
for that taluka and all manzdri villages wherever situated. Both have their 
head-quarters at Konrh. For police purposes there are two divisions; one 
with head-quarters at Gopiganj, with sub-divisions at Katka, Dig, and Surian- 
wan, and five outposts; the other at Bhadohi town, with two outposts. The 
arrangements are, however, now being re-modelled. 

The administration in civil and revenue matters is entirely sui generis, and 
needs a w’^ord or two of explanation. Under Regula- 
Administration. 1828, the Maharaja of Benares is recog¬ 

nised not only as sole zamindar, but as collector throughout the whole of the 
Family Domains. He, therefore, either in person, or through officers whom 
he is permitted to appoint, and to whom he delegates his authority, hears and 
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determines rent and revenue cases. The procedure and the limitations of juris¬ 
diction being very closely those which obtained in the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces before the passing of Act X. of 1859, that is, before the abolition of the old 
summary procedure and the exclusion of the civil court from jurisdiction in rent 
and revenue matters. In addition to this, the Maharaja, with the sanction of 
Government, appoints a civil judge (styled usually, though the title has no 
legal basis, principal sadr amin, who hears all rent-suits other than those 
that come under the summary jurisdiction of the Mahdr&ja as collector, and 
all other civil suits in which land, or the rent, revenue, or produce of land, may 
be directly or indirectly the subject. Other civil suits are hoard by the ordi¬ 
nary district courts. The superintendence of the Family Domains vests in the 
commissioner of Benares, who acts through a specially appointed oiHcer styled 
the deputy superintendent. The powers of this officer extend, in addition to 
general supervision, to the hearing of appeals, both from the revenue and civil 
courts. There is a further or second appeal to the Board of Revenue, which 
for many purposes exercises the powers of a High Court within the Domains. 
In criminal matters the portion of the Family Domains within the Mirzapur 
district forms a sub-divisional charge, of which the deputy superintendent is 
ex-officAo magistrate. The powers of the Mah4iAja do not extend to any 
interference with the criminal administration, which is under the general con¬ 
trol of the magistrate of the district. 

The parganah is a uniform plain, with no well-marked natural features, 
Physiedl and general “0 rivers of sufficient magnitude to have a per- 

features. manent stream within its boundaries. The country 

is generally well-wooded, chiefly with mango and other useful trees. The 
density of the population leaves little room for jungle. What little there is, 
is mere scrub of the dhdk or palas tree (Butea frondosa), which is itself valua¬ 
ble as a constant source of firewood. As a rule, all land that will grow trees 
is made to contribute more directly to the wants of the population, and such 
waste as there is, is the unfertile tiaar. Of this there is a good deal, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Bhadohi, near dj, and at Sherpur in the 
centre of the parganah. At the last of these places the efflorescence is ex¬ 
tremely abundant, and the plains at times look as if covered with hoar-frost. 
Salt can be extracted from the soil in many places, especially in the north-west 
corner of the parganah. Both salt and saltpetre were formerly manufactured 
to a considerable extent, but the production is now very trifling. 

The parganah is as poor in meres as in rivers; the tdh at Sumdha, XJdra, 
and Baraura axe the only ones that attain more than the dimensions of 
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Animals and birds. 


rcspectable-sized pondp, and even these nearly disappear at the close of the hot 
weather. 

Of wild animals anything more formidable than a fox or a jackal is rare. 
There are a few wolves along the Barna, to whose cre¬ 
dit is placed the occasional disappearance of stray¬ 
ing children, and here and there is found a herd of wild pig or nUgdL But 
with the exception of a few quail and fewer snipe, an occasional partridge, 
and the wild fowl that may or may not be found on the larger meres, the 
whole parganah is a blank to the sportsman. 

The vegetable productions are those of the Ganges valley generally; bar- 
ColtiTation wheat, rice, millets, cane, and peas being tbe sta¬ 

ple crops. The total cultivated area is returned at 
141,474 acres. The soils are the universal loam (doras)^ clay (matiydr)^ and 
sand {baltia)* The general tendency is to the lighter varieties, and, as a conse¬ 
quence,, irrigation from numerous masonry wells is extensive and constant. 
Owing to the distance of water from the surface, kaehcha wells are little 
used. 

The parganah is very fairly off for communications. The grand trunk 
road passes through its entire length, and is crossed 
at right angles by the metalled road from Mirzapur to 
Jaunpur. The bdz&r of Gopiganj is also connected with the river, opposite 
Mirzapur, by a metalled road twelve miles long, and with its own particular 
wharf at Eampur by a short length of three miles. Besides these, there are 
about sixty-five miles of unmetalled roads, which afford sufficient facilities for 
traffic during the fair season of the year. 

^ The whole parganah is agricultural. There are absolutely no manufactures 

but those dependent upon the produce of the fields, 
except the carpet industry, which has become loca¬ 
lized among the colony of Musalmdn weavers of Ghosea and Mddho Sinh. The 
principal towns and large villages, including (with the two just mentioned) 
Bhadohi, Ndi Bdzar, Eonrh, Gopiganj and Surianwan, are rather agricultural 
market towns and depots for the produce of the country round than centres 
of any special trade. Raw sugar is the principal article of export, Gopiganj 
having a trade in this commodity estimated at about 30,000 maunds per 
annum* The total production of the parganah is probably about double this 
amount. There is also a considerable sugar-refining industry at N&i Bazdr, 
near Bhadohi, from which place over 50,000 maunds of sugar are annually 
exported. Indigo is an industry chiefly under European management, the 
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annual production being about 600 maunds of very superior quality. The weav¬ 
ing of country cloth was formerly a very extensive and remunerative industry j 
but here, as elsewhere, the products of the power-loom have in great measure 
supplanted domestic hand-labour. The weavers, however, have been largely 
compensated by the growth of the carpet-weaving industry, which was never 
more flourishing than at present. 

• The general history of the parganah has found a place in the history of 
History, general and district; the fiscal history requires some more spe- 

flscal. cial notice. Taking up the thread where the notice 

of the general history of the district left off, we find that, on the expulsion of 
Chait Sinh, Mahipnarain Sinh, grandson of Balwant Sinh, was recognised as 
r&ja. In 1781, a sanad for parganah Bhadohi was granted by the governor- 
general. Again, in 1783, a patta was executed, by which, after deducting 
Es. 1,58,341 as the jdgw of the raja, Rs. 1,76,659 was declared to be the amount 
payable to Government, Under this patta the present Mahdrdja continues to 
hold. No mufassal or detailed settlement was at that time made with the 
occupants subordinate to the rfija, the governor-geuoral having purposely ab¬ 
stained from interference lest the rfija should have grounds for discontent. 
Regulation XV. of 1795 was passed to enable persons dissatisfied with the 
treatment they received from the r5.ja and his agents to obtain redress by ap¬ 
plication to the collector of Benares. But the view of his powers taken by the 
officer who held the collectorship when at first persons aggrieved had recourse 
to his court, led to the regulation becoming virtually a dead letter. Tn raja 
Mahipnarain’s time, although no hereditary right to the posse.s.sion of particu¬ 
lar villages was generally rocogui.sod, yet settlements w'ero as a rule made with 
those who in the rest of the province would have boon recorded as zamindte. 
But on the succession of Udit Narain, a claim was advanced on the rdja’s be¬ 
half to the sole proprietorship of the soil, and villages wore fanned without 
respect to previous possession. These proceedings, with the resumption of old 
rent-free holdings, led to widespread discontent and numerous complaints, both 
by petition and personally to the governor-general on tour. This led to the 
deputation of Mr. W. W. Bird, on whose report was framed Regulation VII. 
of 1828. To give effect to the provisions of this regulation, so far as they con¬ 
cerned the protection of the rights of the inferior proprietors, Mr. Valpy was 
appointed settlement officer. After inqu iries extending over about three years, 
subordinate or inferior proprietary rights were held to exist in two hundred and 
fifty villages. The revenue-payers of these villages came gradually to be 
railed rmns^riddra. In the remainder, the rdja is recorded as sole proprietor. 
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la the former class of villages SO per cent, of the ascertained assets were de¬ 
clared to be payable to the mah^rija, the balance being left to the manzuridirs 
as their profit and to cover the cost of collection. Since this settlement a eon*- 
siderable portion of the manziSiri rights, more than half in fact, have been sold 
by auction, and bought in by the maharaja. This process is constantly going 
on, and the tendency is towards total extinction of proprietary right. But it 
is to be observed that, although the mahardja is considered the proprietor of 
all nd-manzdri villages, yet his interest in the cultivated land, with the ex¬ 
ception of such as has been abandoned by tenants within the last fifty years, 
or land recently brought under cultivation, is a limited one. Nearly 80 per 
cent, of the tenants have rights of occupancy at fixed rates, and are privi¬ 
leged to sell, mortgage, or otherwise transfer the whole or any part of their 
holdings, so that virtually the land is held on a ryotwiri tenure, the mah&rsja 
being the superior, and liable to a fixed quit-rent. 

With the exception of a few farmers of villages, there is hardly a man of 
wealth in the whole parganah, hut there is on the 
peope. hand much diffused comfort. There is very lit-* 

tie culturable land not under cultivation, and nothing but the discovery of a 
method, within the means of the cultivator, of eradicating tisar, would provide 
scope for further extension. As it is, the density of the population causes fal¬ 
lowing to be neglected, and the land is said, with considerable show of reason, 
to be suffering from over-cropping and consequent gradual decrease in produc¬ 
tiveness. 

The peasantry, as a whole, are in poor circumstances. Bents are not 
inordinately high, but holdings are so small that little more than a subsist¬ 
ence is to be got out of them. Almost all are in debt, or at least, are always 
borrowing. From twenty to sixty acres constitute a large holding; ftowi 
six to twenty that of a? middle class cultivator; while the great majority 
range from 3 to 10 acres. It requires at least 5 acres and a good season td 
produce an income of Rs. 4 per month, ' There are about 25',000 agricultural 
labourers without holdings, who are hired to aid in ploughing, weeding, 
watching, irrigating, and reaping crpps." These are chiefly Pasis, Cham&rs,. 
find Ahirs. 

It is difficult to obtain any accurate^idea of the rates of rent for the differ- 
^ , ent classes of soil*' The settlement did not extend to 

a dassification of these. The great majority of the 
cultivators bold at fixed rates. But these rates are hy no means uniform, nor 
hs it clew thal they jvere originaity..fi 2 ed with reference to the quality df the 

21 
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land. In the early years of the Benares rajas’ occupation of the parganab, 
yillages were let to farmers at. what lyas assumed to be a fair rate. The 
farmers made their own arrangements with the cultivators. Those whom they 
respected or feared received favourable rates, while the poor and the defence¬ 
less were assessed much more heavily. Caste seems to have been almost in¬ 
variably the principal determining factor. Again, in almost every instance 
'the assessment was for a fixed sum for the whole holding, irrespective of the 
difference in the quality of the fields composing it. These rates again differ 
largely from non-occupancy and sub-tenants* rates. The average rate of ren¬ 
tal for the whole parganah is Rs. 3-10-0 per acre. But this includes, many 
rentals recently assessed at an advance on ancient rates. Occupancy rental 
paay he^taken not to exceed Rs, 3-8-0 per acre. 

The parganah is almost entirely destitute of architectural monuments. 

The only building worthy of notice is an old temple 
Antiquities. MahiWeo, in a magnificent grove of tamarind trees, 

at Samradh on the banks of the GangewS. This temple, which is now partially 
sunk in, the ground, is solidly built of stone, in a simple and massive style, 
ajlmostj without ornament. The forts of the Monas occupants of the parganah 
were constructed of mud, and are now more shapeless mounds. The earlier 
strongholds, known as Bhar^dihs, evidently had witiun their circuit buildings 
of brick, but of these nothing but the foundations, the neighbouring tank, and 
heaps of fragments of brick remain. Nothing bearing upon early liistory has 
been discovered, but the parganah has never been the scene of a systematic 
archioological survey. 

Bhadoht—The ancient capital of the parganah of the same name; is 
situated on the direct road from Mirzapur to Jaimpur^ 21 miles north from 
the former place, 8 miles north-east from Konrh, and 2^ miles south of the 
Barna river. It is the oldest place in the parganah, but is now much 
decayed, and retains little of its former importance. It is, in fact, with 
;ts eleven wards {muhallas) and numerous dependent suburbs, but the skeleton 
of a town* The present population (1881) is 4,792 inhabitants (2,509 
|emales), . ^ 

The first settlements on the spot seem to date from a period anterior 
" History ’ Muhammadan conquest, and ‘to have been made 

. by the R&jputs shortly after the expulsion, oi the 

Bhars. But it is to its Musalmam rulers that it owes whatever it lias of im- 
It is said that one of- Shah4b-ud-dln’s officers, byname Saiyid 
redx^ced this .part of the country, an<i thcL. A7idc?ims w servitors* at^the 
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mausoleum of Saiyid Saldr still claim to be descendants of his followers. But 
th^ first regular settlement of Musalmans in this part of the country seems to 
have been in the time of the Sharki dynasty whose seat was at Jaunpnr, 
The ancestors of the still resident k^i family claim to have come in the time 
of Bahlol Lodi, when Abd-ul-Mulk was appointed khalifa of the parganah. 
'A descendant of his, by name Abd-ul-Karim, was appointed kazi in the reign 
of Sher Sh£h. Akbar, after settling the country, confirmed the kdzi in his 
appointment (which has ever since remained in the family), and appointed h 
governor (faujddr). A succession of governors was kept up until Balwant 
Sinh's aggression. The first of the line wa^ Nawab Sher Khan, who built a 
fort at Bhadohi, now utterly in ruins, It was round this fort that the town, 
which is composed of several bazars of various dates, mostly bearing the names 
of their founders, grew up. 

Bhadohi is not a place of any trade nor are the present buildings of knyr 
note. There is a divisional police-station (first class) 
on the site of the old fort, a school, and sundry 
mosques. At Marjddpatti close by is a cenotaph copied from the tomb of 
Saiyid S41^ir Ghizi at Bahraich, at which a fair is held every year. The popu¬ 
lation includes a large number of weavers (julaha), who once carried on a 
flourishing manufacture of fine cloths; but the competition of imported piece- 
goods has entirely extinguished the production of the finer sorts, and reduced 
the manufacture of coarser fabrics to very small dimensions. There is an 
imperial post-office in Bhadohi. 

Bhagwan Talao (otherwise called Eijapur). '“Small village in teppa 
Upraudh and tahsil Mirzapur; distant 14 miles south-west from Mirzapur, ;on 
the Deccan road. Latitude ; longitude Population 

(1881) 244 (121 females). It has two camping^grounds and there is a smalt 
public works road bungalow in the village. 

' Bhagwat. —Middle parganah of the Chunar tahsil i is bounded on thd 
north by parganah Chun&r ; on the east by parganahs 
Bhdili and Ahraura; on the south by parganah Bar- 
bar ; and on the west by taluka Saktisgarh. It is trapezoidal in shape. The" 
total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 138*6 square 
miles, of which 46*5 were cultivated', 13*2 cultivable, and 73*9 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue dr quit-rent* was 131*9 square miles (44*8 
cultivated, 13*2 cultivable, 73*9 barren). The amount of payment to Govern¬ 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 3^,2825 or, with local rates and cesSes,'^ 
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(excluding patw&ris’), Rs. 42,896. The amount of rent, including local CGsgfis, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 75,308. Population (1881) 24,414 (12,329 females). 
Situated in this parganah are the ‘jungle mah&ls,’ a wild and barren tract 
, of country, the produce of which, in consequence of its 
eneral aspect*. close proximity to the populous town of Chundr, is in 

great demand for firewood. Here and there, the zaminddrs are in the habit of 
preserving large tracts of forest, to allow the timber to attain a larger growth 
before cutting; and when these are kept properly free from intrusion, they 
Boon become the favourite haunts of game, large and small. Prom the jungle 
jauahdls a spur from the Vindhyan range runs northward as far as the Ganges 
land terminates at the fort of Chunar. There are no navigable rivers in this 
parganah, nor is there any town of any importance. 

Previous to the conquest of Bhagwat by raja Balwant Sinh in 1762, it 
History, general and (as mentioned in Part I.) by Jam’iat Khin 

Gaharwfir, a descendant of r4ja Sakat Kh4n. An 
account of his brave defence of the fort has been given in the district notice 
{pupra, p. 133), The parganah passed from the hands of Balwant Sink’s 
descendant into that of the East India Company and was included in the gene- 
yal settlement made by Mr. Duncan in 1790. The revenue then assessed, 
Rs. 29,482 (Shakespear's Duncan Records, I., p. 170), had increased to Rs. 38,897 
at the revision in 1842-43, owing to the discovery of land that had escaped 
assessment at the general settlement or had been held on e<n-vice-tenure 
(ndnkdr). The demand has varied very little since that time. 

Bhdili.—North-eastern parganah of the Ohunfir tahsil: is bounded on the 

Bonnaaries are# &o parganahs R61hupur, Dhfis and Majhw&r of 

the Benares district; on the east by parganah Majh- 
W&r of the Benares district and parganah Eera Mangraur; on the south by par- 
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ganahs Kera Mangraur and Ahraura; on the west by parganahs Bhagwat 
^nd ChunSr; and on the north-west by the Ganges, which separates it from 
parganah Deh&t Am&nat of the Benares district. The total area of the parga- 
pah according to the latest official statement (1881) was 87-4 square miles, of 
which 71'4 were cultivated, 4*8 cultivable, and 11'2 barren. The area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 79 8 square miles (64-6 cultivated, 4-0 
cultivable, 10'6 barren). The amount qf payment to Government, whether 
land-rrevenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but 
not water-rates), was Rs. 1,05,554; or, with local rates and cesses (exclud¬ 
ing pat^&ris’), Rs. 1 , 16 , 013 . The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
l>y cultivators was Rs. 4,72478. Population (1881) 58,886 (29,622 f^ales). 
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The East Indian Railway traverses the north-western corner of the parga* 
nah running almost parallel to the Ganges, and has a 

Gcneni;! aspects. , ^ 

station at Narf (Ahraura road), which is connected 

"^th Ahraura by a second-class road. The face of the country is agreeably 

diversified by hills and plains; the greater part of the land is rich, yielding 

magnificent crops, and irrigation is easy on the eastern side, but the western and 

especially the north-western sides are not so favourably circumstanced. The 

chief mart of the parganah is Chhota Mirzapur, which is well situated for trade 

on the south bank of the Ganges with two roads from the south meeting in its 

neighbourhood. 

Beyond the tradition which makes the earliest inhabitants Seoris and tells 
of an immigration of Rajputs under one BhiiK Sirwa 
about the year 1000 A.D., there is little to be gleaned 
regarding the early history of the parganah. Its name is, according to Mr. 
Wynyard, derived from that legendary chieftain, who is the reputed founder of 
Bhiiiii town; but General Cunningham suggests that it may be connected with 
Bhdia, the name of an aboriginal tribe (the Bhoya of the Supplemental Glos* 
sary). According to Minhdj-i-Sir&j, the author of the Tabahdt-i-Nasiri^ Bhidli 
or Bhiwali (which Major Raverty, his translator, identifies with the modern 
Bhfiili or Bhoelee), was, along with Bhagwat, conferred on Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
YAr, Khalji,in the time of Kutb*ud~dm (Major Raverty^s translation, pp. 549^ 
650). This is to a certain extent borne out by the traditions which attribute 
the conquest of the parganah to a hila!ddr of Chundr about the year XI94. 
Mr. Wynyard, in his report on the revisions of settlement in 1843, questions 
the truth of the tradition that makes the aboriginals Seoris, and thinks a previa 
ous Cheru occupation probable, the Oherus having been ejected by the Seoris 
here as in Shahabad. The parganah is next heard of as part of the territories 
consigned to the converted r4ja, Sakat Sink of Eantit, a contemporary of Ak- 
bar’s. His family remained in possession until dispossessed by rdja Balwant 
Sink (vide supra, p. 135). The present village zamindars came in at various 
times with the conquerors, the Brahmans and Kunbis probably from the northern 
and eastern districts during the time when the power of the Seoris was 
on the wane, and the Musalmans later with the oflScers of the Dehli court. 
Rents are' generally paid in kind. The prevailing proprietary tenures are 
those known as zamindari and pattid4ri. The parganab was included in Mrj 
Buiican’s settlement in 1790, when the assessment (according to the cor¬ 
rected tothl in the parganah settlement report of 1842) wa^ Rs. 97,183* This; 
had increased to Es* 1,07,297 at the revisions in 1842-43 owing to the assess- 
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laent of lands that had escaped the earlier settlement. The px'eseht dethand 
is slightly less (see district notice, supra, p. 90), 

Bhufli.—Large agricultural village in the south-west of the parganah of 
the same name in the Chunar tahsll; distant 30 miles east from Mirzapur, and 10 
miles east-south-east from Chunar. Latitude 25®-6'-2" ; longitude 83^-5'-28''. 
Population (1881) 2,061 (1,062 females). It has a weekly market. General 
Cunningham mentions a ruined fort on the hill above the village, hut gives no 
description of it (ATch.8urv. Reports^ XL, ISO)* He, however, describes a cave 
Bhtiili which contains two inscriptions cut on the rock inside, one quite and 
the other almost illegible, but curious for its flourishes. The people call it hhOf 
which simply means cave, and it is merely an enclosure made by three walls 
under an overhanging rock, with the rock for the back wall. The room is 9 
feet 7 inches long by 7 feet 9 inches broad. In the neighbourhood there are 
gome square stone obelisks, with curious carvings on all four faces, which Bu¬ 
chanan attributed to the 'Suirs' or ' Siviras', and resemble similar obelisks 
fpund by him at Baijn&th and Daraiili. The scenes sculptured on them are 
either ordinary occurrences of life, such as a woman suckling her child, or mon¬ 
strous ones, such a^s a man astride on a serpent. A figure often repeated is 
said to represent a man in the act of skinning a cow or buflfalo. Buchanan 
inferred from this that the people whom the sculptures represent were not 
ayerse to devouring one or other of these animals. 

B^aigarh-—Parganah in the north of tahsll Robortsganj : is bounded 
^ . - on the north by taluka Naugarh of parganah Kera 

Mangraur; on the east by Shfihabad; on the south 
by the Son, which divides it from parganah Agon; and on the west by 
pargauahs Agori and Barhar. It is very nearly rectangular in shape. The 
total area according to the latest oflScial statement (1881) was 465-9 square 
miles, of which 87-8 was cultivated, 44-4 cultivable, and 333-7 barren). 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 465-5 square miles 
(87-4 cultivated, 44-4 cultivable, 333-7 barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, -^^ere such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 14,348; or, with local rates 
and cesses, (excluding patwiris’), Rs, 15,750. The amount of rent, including 
local .cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 62,496. Population (1881), 47,962- 
(23,784 females). 

I , , 

_Although the parganah is now treated as a single sub-division for mest pur-, 
8»*.aivisioa into tappa*. convenient to allude to the old divi- 

. . sion into- tappas. These do not appear to have beent. 
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jseparately surveyed or their bouudarie marked off with anything approaching 
exactitud.e, but their names in Mr. Roberts* report on the revision of set¬ 
tlement, dated 31st July, 1847, are tappas Jasauli, Pahar and Argarh 
(spelt XJrgarh in Part I. of this notice: the derivation is not clear and the 
orthography uncertain) and taluka Sidhi. As far as can be gathered from 
the settlement reports and the survey maps of 1839-41, tappa Jasauli was 
the name given to the northern portion of the parganah, comprising the tract 
between the Karmn4sa and Gurwat rivers, having the hills to the south and 
Naugarh (a taluka of Kera Mangraur) to the north. Argarh lay at the foot 
of the Kaimiir range, in the valley of the Son, on the northern bank of that 
river. Tappa Pahar (or Bahram Pah^) was the name given to " the table¬ 
land situated east of Jasauli, extending north and corresponding with the 
description of Mr, Duncan, as ^ situated entirely in the hills/ (Mr. Roberts' 
Report on 7i villages in Bijaigarh^ 1847, in Collection of Papers relating to 
Settlement of South Mirzapur). Taluka Sidhi appears to have been a group of 
14 villages in the south-west of the parganah. These tappas, it will be seen, 
occupied but a small part of the immense area in the north and south, 
and all the central portions of the parganah appear on the old maps as 
Bijaigarh. 

Recent materials for a description of the parganah are not available and 
the notice that follows is taken from Mr. Wynyard's 
report on the revisions of settlement in 1842-43. 
He scarcely alludes to the sub-divisions first mentioned, but gives a general 
description of the parganah as a whole. More than half the area of Bijaigarh 
is covered by the steep and rugged hills of the Kaimiir range. The cultiva¬ 
tion in the parganah is scanty and the climate unhealthy. “The lover 
of nature and the picturesque,” wrote Mr. Wynyard in his report on the 
revision of settlement in 1842-43, is as much gratified by some of the beautiful 
views which these hills afford as he is pained with the cheerless and barren 
look of the generality of the country in the plains, in, which almost the only 
objects to relieve the eye from- the brown wastes, in some places scantily 
covered with dried grass and generally full of holes, are a few plantations scat¬ 
tered over* the country with a -niggard hand, the isolated and fantastically 
shaped hill on which the-fort of Bijaigarh stands, and the bold dark bluff of 
Mangesar (which latter are prominent and beautiful objects to the eye froni 
almost every part of the parganah). The views of the valley, the Son froin 
.the top of the Kaimiir range, which rises almost perpendicularly from the 
:nQrthejn,bauk of that riyer; are .perhaps superior.in beauty to any which are 
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to be found in this part of ladia.'" The soil is, generally speaking, a flint, 
very poor in its nature and exceedingly difficult to plough. All the lands, 
except those more immediately round the villages, are obliged to be left fal¬ 
low for at least one year in three, and sometimes even oftener than this, 
otherwise they get worn out and do not return the seed sown. As a general 
rule, the whole parganah is dependent for water on the periodical rains, a pro¬ 
portionally small quantity of land in the vicinity of a few villages being irri¬ 
gated from wells. The parganah cannot boast of even a third-class road ; the 
only means of communication are two fourth-class roads which cross each 
other at Pannuganj. The Belan and Gdghar streams take their rise in the* 
hills of this parganah, and a part of it is watered by the Karmrniisa. None 
of the streams are navigable, nor are they of service for purposes of irrigation,, 
being little better than mountain torrents during the rainy season and dry at 
.other times. 

At the permanent settlement, owing to the supposed impossibility of 

_ ,, _ procuring the attendance of the actual proprietors 

Fiscal history. j i ^ ... 

or cultivators, called by Mr, Duncan ‘Bonwurnas 
(vide supra, p. 72), most of the parganah was farmed. Eighty-three mahals 
were thus disposed of, while 4f2 were settled with village zaminddra. It is 
not improbable, as suggested by Mr. Boberts, that the difficulty of procuring 
the attendance of the proprietors was exaggerated by a designing dmil 
whose interest it was to get possession as farmer. The fiscal history of the 
parganah and of its tappas mentioned above seems to have been to a certain 
extent separate and distinct. The descendant of the ancient rfijas of Bijaigarh 
was, at the time of Mr. Duncan’s settlement, Pirtbipat, but tlie Benares rdja, 
Mahip Narain, preferred a claim to the zamlnddri of the whole parganah, based 
on an alleged purchase of it 37 years previously by his grandfather, Balwant 
Sinh, from the then rdja Daljit Sinh, The claim is fully discussed in Mr. Dun¬ 
can’s report (see Shakespear’s Duncan Reoorda, I., p. 174), and it is sufficient 
-to state that it did not prevail. A counter-claim by the r&ja of Bijaigarh 
was similarly rejected, but with permission to sue separately for each villagei 
This the rdja proceeded to do, and so simple-minded were the village zamin-r 
d&rs and farmers that he managed to procure from thenn written admissions 
rof his title to the zatnlnd&ri on a mere promise to abstain from raising the 
^sessments fixed by Mr. Duncan. By this means he secured the proprietor-*^ 
Aip of il7 out of the 165 mahilS) dealt with in Mn Wynyard’s report. The 
yemainder were held principally by Brahmans, Chandels from Mahoba, and 
JKarlnia firqm.t^ or the country across *the Qogra* Borne of the las* 
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fcame from Jaunpiir district. At the revision in 1842-43 Mr. Wynyard refused 
to recognise the title of the raja to the zamindari villages let in farm in 179Q> 
preferring to him the descendants of the farmers when any were forthcom¬ 
ing. He wrote :—The return which the present raja has made to the des¬ 
cendants of the farmers and zamindars, who were the means of his obtaining 
any property in the parganah, exhibits such shameless ingratitude that I could 
at first hardly believe the statements made to me by the injured parties to be 
true. He has denied the deeds which signify the permanency of their jamas, 
and has caused his patwaris to enter the names of old zamindars in the settle¬ 
ment papers as tenants-at-will paying by a rate in kind.” The raja took 
nothing by his fraud, although the Oomiaissioner was inclined to uphold his 
claims to the lands let in farm in 1790; The Lieutenant-Governor^ Mr. Thoma¬ 
son, expressed his complete concurrence in Mr. Wynyard's view (see Thomason^s 
Despatches^ I., 96), Much of the parganah was unsurveyed in 1842-48, and the 
report on the revision of settlement leaves it uncertain in whom the owner¬ 
ship of this part was vested. A considerable enhancement of revenue was 
made owing to the settlement being unfettered by any pledge as to perma¬ 
nency in 179 ), as regards those mahals that were then let in farm. The de¬ 
mand entered in the Duncan Records (L, 173) is only Es. 1,196-9-0, but this 
would seem to have been only the assessment on the 42 mahals in which 
zamindari tenure Was recognized. In Mr. Wynyard’s report the demand for 
1790 is stated at Rs. 11 ^059-9-6; and this in 1842-43 had become Rs. 14,912-10-0 
He fixed the demand (which thenceforward became permanent) at Rs. 14^348-5. 
Besides the 165 mah^tls above referred to which were " subjected to chain 
measurement,” there were other lands and villages not dealt with in 1842-43, 
and these appear to be the lands referred to in Mr. Thomason’s review of Mr. 
Wynyard’s report. In order to carry out the Lieutenant-Governor’s wishes 
and ascertain who was considered the proprietor” of these tracts, Mr. Roberts 
made his enquiry into the afiairs of 73 villages in tappas Pahdr and Argarh 
and t&luka Sidhi. • His report (dated 31st July, 1847) has only recently (1880) 
been printed, thirty-three years after it was written. It is an interesting record 
of primitive rights in land and the customs of a little known tract of countiy. 
The several tappas have each a separate history, and a summary of these may 
not he without interest or value. 


Tappa Rah§ir was supposed by Mr. Roberts to have been the locality 


Tappa Fah^r. 


where Mr. Duncan’s Bonwarrias lived, but he fancied 
that Mr. Duncan must have been grossly imposed 


upon as to iheir alleged reluctance to come forward and engage for the revenue^ - 


22 
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He points out that the inhabitants of tappa Pah4r had become agriculturists 
before our occupation and had long been famous for the fine quality of 
the rice they produced. As in the case of Bijaigarh proper a farm was, 
at Mr. Duncan’s settlement, given of the whole tappa, and the farmer, Gur 
Bakhsh Sinh, was a brother of the dmil of Bijaigarh. This man died in 
1797-98 and was succeeded by his son, Rddhe Sinh, who shortly afterwards 
absconded. In 1804 a farming lease was given to Fath Bahadur, a mere 
child, on the representation of Sheondth Sinh, his father, the son of the 
dmil. In 1814 the raja of Benares put forward a claim to the tappa, but 
failed to obtain possession. Nor was the rdja of Bijaigarh at that time more 
successful, although many years later his son obtained a decree against the 
lease-holder and the collector in the civil court. This was in 1839. Mr. Ro¬ 
berts reviews at length the procedure of the civil court [aadr amin) and plain¬ 
ly states his opinion that the raja was wrongly hold entitled to the tappa. The 
decision, however, appears never to have been formally impugned, and all Mr. 
Roberts could do was to enquire into the existence of subordintate rights, to 
the recognition of which the rdja’s decree could bo no bar. Ho found that the 
tappa had been from time immemorial divided into four barhin or talukas, each 
of 12 villages, presided over by a chaudhri. Three of these were held by Khar- 
w&rs and the fourth by a Oheru. The last had lost his chieftainship, but the 
other three held their privileges in continuous successions from a long lino of 
ancestors prior to the occupation of tho parganah by the Ohandel ri'ijas. For¬ 
merly no revenue {jama) was paid by these Ohaudhris, but some forest pro-' 
ducts seem to have been periodically tendered as an acknowledgment of the 
de facto ruling power. This tribute, according to Mr. Roberts, usually consisted 
of 20maunds of rice, 5 sers of ohiraunji (the nut of the Buohanania latifolia, 
Gamble’s Timbers, p. 109), a kid, a native bedstead {chdrpdi), and a plough¬ 
share. A time came, however, when tho ruling power insisted on some more 
substantial form of tribute, and revenue began to bo demanded either during 
the last year of rSja Chait Sinh’s administration or at the commencement of 
our own. The system adopted was for the chaudhri to collect tho required 
sum from the villages subject to him, and he was permitted in return to enjoy 
his own village rent-free. In addition to the Government demand tho 
chaudhri received from each village a contribution of one rupee, 5 raaunds of 
grain, one kid, and the services of the ryots when thatching bis house, and the 
loan of their ploughs for one day in the year. A list of the bar/iis and their 
component villages will be found in Mr. Roberts’ report. Some of the villages 
were held by members of the chaudhri families called Manjhis. These 
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chaudhrisliips constituted, in fact, so many petty chieftaincies, presided over 
by a headman, whose brethren received one or two villages for maintenance 
when they separated from the chiefs household. 

This tenure prevailed among the aboriginal tribes not only of tappa 
Pahdr but of the neighbouring tracts of Jasauli, Agori^ and Singrauli. It 
was also found in Rewah, the present raja of Singrauli being a reputed 
descendant of a chaudhrf of Nagwa, a harhi of Kharwfe, 24 miles from 
our frontier in the Rewah State. A similar tenure existed in 1847 {and 
may still exist) in Cbutia N%pur. (Mr. Cuthbert’s Report on Ghutid Nagpur, 
quoted in Mr. Roberts* report in Collection of Papers 9^elating to Settlement 
of South Mirzapur, p. 4. See also Statistical Account of Bengal, Tol, XVII., 
pp. 197-8). 

But these primitive tenures, as far as this district is concerned, appear to 
have been fast dying out forty years ago and are of interest rather to the stu¬ 
dent of early institutions than to the practical administrator, Mr. Roberts 
deplored the omission that had been made at the settlement in 1790 to discover 
and recognise these* ^wasi-feudal rights, but he was powerless in 1846 to 
do more than give effect to them in subordination to the claims (the justice of 
which he strenuously denied) of the raja. He distinguished two classes who 
had such rights: (1) the chaudhris, who had the right of collecting from the 
village holders according to the asceitained funds of the villages: upon the 
villages themselves the chaudhris had a lien, and if default of heirs of occupants 
occurred the villages escheated to the chaudhris; (2) the village holders, who 
had the hereditacy right of holding at a fixed rent, but no power of transfer. 
In many cases, however, the connections between the village holder and 
the chaudhri had ceased owing to the raja's encroachment on the latter’s 
privileges. 

The fiscal affairs of tappa Argarh present similar features to those of tappa 
Pahdr. It was at first farmed, but the raja of Bijaigarh 
appears to have obtained official recognitions of 
his claim to the zamindari in 1886, on the slender ground that his ancestors 
in days of yore had a hunting-seat at Argarh. The tappa was probably 
brought into cultivation by settlers in the time of Balwant Sinh and Chait 
Sinh. Before them (writes Mr. Roberts) the only inhabitants were Baigas, 
ie., priests of the local gods, who lived solitary and apart, clearing just suffici¬ 
ent space to dwell in, with little or no cultivation, living on the animals of the 
forest and roots, or the mahud fruit, or pulses grown in the ashes of felled 
trees, A few of this tribe who had become agriculturists acquired the 
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management of individual villages, but none had claims similar to those of the 
Pah&r Chaudhris, Mr. Roberts mentions the mischievous operation of a pro¬ 
vision in the early Regulations which forbade farmers from contracting with 
sub-proprietors for a term longer than ten years; the leases they gave were na¬ 
turally given for that length of time; and hence the superior landlord was eu- 
couraged to treat the inferior proprietors as mere tenants-at-will whose rights 
estpired with the expiry of their leases. 

Only in one village, Markandi, in tdluka Sidhi did Mr* Roberts find a 
claim made to sub-proprietary rights. His enquirievS 
llalt^ka gidhi* lead to the conviction that there were any 

residents who had equal claims with the men of Pahar or Argarh. The tain- 
ka had, before Mr. Roberts’ enquiry, been settled by Mr. Wynyard with thet 


Babiis of Sidhi as zamindurs. 

Bijaigarli.—A fort in the parganali of the same name in tahsil Roberts- 
ganj ; is distant 60 miles south-east from Mirzapur, 12 miles south-east from 
Robertsganj, and 50 miles south-east from Clumtir* Latitude 24^-34'-30''’; 
longitude 88®-lS-S0'^, The summit of theBijaigarh hill on which the fort is 
situated is 2,017 feet above sea-level and about 800 feet above the table-land 
from which it rises. The position is one, of groat natural strength, the 
hill being steeply scarped all round and accessible only by two difficult 
paths. The approach to the fort from Robertsganj is by a massive, and 
evidently ancient, bridge over the Gfighar nadi. Tliis bridge boars an 
inscription recording its erection by Balwant Sinh in sambat 1829, or about 
114 years ago. But for ' erection ’ we should probably read ' restoration.’ 
The body of the work is evidently much older, and probably dates from 
the time of Sher Slulh. The bridge consists of cloven archos, small in 
width, and with massive piers between. It has a fortified gateway, and ia 
further protected by a square fort on a small eminenco close by, connected 
with the bridge by a curtain wall. From the bridge the path to the fort 
rises some distance by an easy slope, along which at intervals are the remains 
of ancient outworks. It then suddenly rises by an abrupt asoent of some 
l^undreds of feet through close jungle to the entrance of the fort, which is by 
a triple gateway, apparently of Pathan architecture, but with much later and 
pipre flimsy restoration. Within there is an area of nearly three miles in 
pircumference, surrounded with a continuous masonry raiqpart with circular 
bastions at irregular intervals and pierced for 15 guns. 

The fort, like most of the strongholds which crown the natural fastnesses 
nf the Kaimdrs, is of uncertain foundation* It seems to have been a stronghold 
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of tlie Kols, or wliatever aboriginal race possessed these parts^ and is 
attributed to Asurs or demon architects. Two hostile demons, as the story 
runs, vowed to each other that whichever first built a fort should be the con¬ 
queror, and that the losing party should forfeit his life. They commenced 
their labours in the evening, one on the Bijaigarh hill and the other on the top 
of Kandakot, a hill of similar shape about twelve miles to the west in parganah 
Barhar. The demon of Bijaigarh, having lost his tools in the dark, struck 
a light to find them. His adversary, imagining that the fort was completed 
and that instant death awaited him, fled precipitately ; while the Bijaigarh fort 
was completed during the night. The fort is next found as a fortress of the 
Baland rdjas of South Mirzapur, and it passed with their kingdom into the 
hands of the Gbandels of Agori-Barhar. But the local tradition, with every 
show of probability, assigns the design and completion of the present works, 
excluding the'later and flimsier work of Balwant Sinh, to Sher Shah. In¬ 
deed, there is an extravagant legend of a subterranean passage connecting 
Bijaigarh with Roht^sgarh. On the dissolution of Sher Shah's empire, the 
Chandels appear to have regained possession and held the fort till it was 
seized by Balwant Sinh. Since the expulsion of Chait Sinh, it has remained 
the property {naz4L) of Government. 

Near the gateway of the fort is a tomb said to he that of Saiyid Zain-ul- 
Abdin, the Mira Sahib of local fame. There is a tradition that this miracle- 
working saint came here with Sher Shah, and effected a capture of the fort 
by supernatural agency, and without the loss of a man. Of the trees round his 
^omb, one is still pointed out as having sprung from the holy man’s tooth¬ 
brush. Here again is one of Balwant Sinh*s tablets with the date MdgJi sudi 
panchmi sambat 1829, and the name of the governor, Sri Krishn Pande, 
There is another ancient inscribed stone close by, on which a local pandit 
believes he has deciphered the date sambat 1300, but this is uncertain. Near 
the tomb of the Mira Sahib is the tank known as the Mira S%ar, and beyond 
this another known as the Rama Sdgar. Both are hewn out of the solid rock, 
and singularly enough never run dry even in the hottest seasons. The Rdma 
Sagar is supposed, by popular belief, still to have the greater part of Chait 
Sinh’s treasure reposing in its unknown depths. Between the two tanks is 
the Rang-mahal, or painted house of Balwant Sinh; and beyond the Rama 
S%ar, another palace called, like that at Saktisgarh, the Shish-mahal, oy 
%ouse of glass/ Neither of these buildings is in any way noteworthy and 
both are rapidly falling into decay. There is Httle else within the enceinte 
deserving notice. 
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The postern gate, with a hreak-neck descent.from it, is the way by which 
Chait Sinh escaped when the fort was surrendered to Major Popham in 1781. 
The credulous have from time to time dug up large areas within the enclo¬ 
sure in the hope of verifying a persistent rumour of hidden treasure which 
clings to the place; but between the Idkhs Chait Sinh is known to have 
taken away and the immense loot—over which the author of the Balwantndma 
is so eloquent—which the British army obtained, there is not likely to be 
much left. 

Byaipur.—Agricultural town in tappa Chhidnave and tahsil Mirzapur; 
distant 16 miles west-south-west from Mirzapur and 3 miles south-west from 
the Gdepura railway station. Latitude 25'’»7'-38'^ ; longitude 82“-25'-61"'. 
Population (1881) 3,322 (1,692 females). It has an imperial post-office and a 
school. The site of the village is immediately below the scarp of the hills. 
The ancestral home of the rdja of Kantit is here, and a new house on a 
considerable scale has recently been constructed under the direction of the 
Court of Wards. 

Bikna.—-Village, commonly called T4nda, which see. 

Bindhachal.—'Large agricultural town in tappa Chhidnavo and tahsil Mir¬ 
zapur ; distant 7 miles south-west from Mirzapur. Latitude 25®-9''-4!8'^; longi¬ 
tude 82®-33'-7'''. Population (1881) 4,783 (2,280 females). It ha.s an imperial 
post-office and a first-class police-station. The Naurdtra fair is held here twice a 
year, in March and October. The holy of holies at Biudhdchal, celebrated 
throughout a great part of India for its shrine of the goddess Vindhyeswari, 
which many thousands of pilgrims from every quarter visit yearly, is an ugly 
square building with no attempt at embellishment of any kind. The ancient 
town of Bindhdchal or Vindhydchal, famous in the Purdnas, wn.s, according to 
Mr. Sherring Hindu Tribes and Castes, p. 359), included within the circuit of 
the ancient city of Pampdpura. To the east of the town are the remains of the 
fort, from which spot, in a westerly direction, ancient remains aro found in 
great abundance. (See PampXpueX). 

Birohi—Large agricultural village in tappa Chhidnavo and tahsil Mir- 
zapdr; distant 11 miles east from Mirzapur. Latitude 25°-9''-17^; longitude 
82^-28'-15"'. Population (1881) 2,250 (1,169 females). 

Chakia.—The present parganah capital of Kera Mangraur, is a village of 
recent origin, having been a mere hamlet till it was selected by rdja Uditna- 
rain as his own shooting head-quarters, and consequently, for greater conveni¬ 
ence, for the offices of the revenue officials of the parganah which had formerly 
been located at Sikandarpur. The site is in the plain, just at the foot of the 
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Boundaries* area, &c* 


hills, about a mile west of the Karmndsa and 44 miles east of Mirzapur. La¬ 
titude 25°-2-45''; longitude 83^-15'-55^. The Maharaja has a shooting lodge 
here, with a handsome masonry tank and well-kept gardens. There are also 
the sub-collectorate offices, a third-class police-station, and an imperial post- 
ofiSce. Above the falls of the Karmnasa is the mausoleum of Latif Shah, a 
celebrated local saint. The place is not one of any considerable trade, a 
little sugar-refining being the only industry. Population (1881) 1,828 (884 
females). 

Chaubiswa patti.—Nominal subdivision of parganah Kera Mangraur. 
See the article on that parganah. 

Ghaurasi.—Eastern tappa of the Mirzapur tahsil: is bounded on the north 
by the Ganges, which separates it from tappa Kon, 
parganah Bhadohi, t^luka Majhwa, and parganah Kar- 
y^tSikhar; on the east by taluka Saktisgarh; on the south by parganah 
Barhar; and on the west by tappas Upraudh and Chhianave. The total area ac¬ 
cording to the latest ofiScial statement (1881) was 326*3 square miles, of which 
147*7 were cultivated, 26‘3 cultivable, and 152*3 barren. The area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 823*3 square miles (144*8 cultivated, 
26*3 cultivable, 152*2 barren). The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water** 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 97,660; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patw4ris*), Rs* 1,09,960. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,53,171. Population (1881) 153,447 
(78,201 females). 

The northern portion of the tappa is traversed by the East Indian 
Railway, which has two stations in the parganah, 
Pah4ri and Mirzapur. The two principal metalled 
roads of the district both branch out from Mirzapur*—one, the Benares road, 
to the north-east; and the other, known as the Great Deccan road, to the 
south-west. The tappa is, therefore, situated in exceptionally favourable 
circumstances for the disposal of its produce. 


General aspects. 


Ohauthar. —Taluka of parganah Bhadohi. See the article on that par¬ 
ganah. 

Ohhi^ave.—^Tappa in the Mirzapur tahsil ; it lies to the east of 

^ . the Allahabad district: the Ganges, which separates 

Bonnaaries, area, &c. * ^ x 

it from parganah Bhadohi, forms the northern and, 

for a short distance, the western boundary; while to the east and south 

of it lie respectively the tappas Ghaurasi and Upraudh, It is traversed by 
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the East Indian Railway, which has a station at G&epura. The total ateS 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 151'3 square miles,-of 
T^'hich 85’6 were cultivated, 20-6 cultivable, and 45'1 barren. The area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 14!9'6 square miles (83’9 cultivated, 20'6 
cultivable, 45'1 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-reventie or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, hut 
not water-rates), was Rs. 78,897; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding pat- 
wfu-is’), Rs. 9(y,229. The amount of rent, including local cosscs, paid by culti* 
vatoi-s was Rs. 2,76,007. Population (1881) 72,.343 (37,182 females). 

OhhotaMirzapur.— See MiazAPtiB khurd. 

Chil.—Village, generally called Biird, which see. 

Chopan.—Village in parganah Agori and talrsll Robortsganj; distant 62 
miles south-east from Mirzapur, and 12 miles south from Robertsganj ; on the 
south bank of the Son at the crossing of the diroot route from GhunAr toSa-r- 
gnja. Population (1881)' 826 (114 females). Tho village consisis merely of a 
line of mud huts, parallel with the river. It is, however, tho head-quarters of 
a police division, and contains a sc'cond-class police-station of very substantial 
construction. Opposite this is a small public saiAi, not, however, greatly used,- 
most of the traders preferring to camp on tho open plain between tho village 
and the river. At the other end of the village in the camping-ground is one 
of the finest banyan trees in the district. The surroundings of Chopan are 
exceedingly picturesque; and both on this account, and Irom ite convenient 
proximity to several of the best known beats for largo game, it has always 
been a favourite camping-place. There is a district post-office hero. 

—Middle tahsi'l of the district, consisting of parganalns Kary^t 

„ „ . „ Sikhar, Chunar, .Blniili, Ahraura, Ehagwat, and feiluka 

Boundaries, area, &c. ^ ” 

Saktisgarh, the first named being to the north of tho 

Ganges and the remainder to the south. It is botinded on the north by 

t41uka Majhwa and the Benares district ; on the cast by p.arganah Kora 

Mangrau-r; on the south by parganah Barhar'; and on the west by tappa 

ChaurSsi. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) 

was 659-1 square miles, of which 251-3 were cultivated, C4-2 cultivable and 

243-6 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 535-1 

square miles (232-5 cultivated, 63-0 cultivable, 239-6 barren). The amount 

of payment to Government,- whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, 

where such exists, water-advantage, hut not water-rates), was Rs. 2,86,407; 

or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwiiris’), Rs. 3,14,126. The amount 

of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 7,99,093. 



Population. 


Boundaries* area, &c. 
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According to the census of 1881, the tahsfl contained 590 inhabited vil-^ 
lages: of which 305 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
199 had between 200 and 500; 68 had between 500 
and 1,000; 15 had between IjOOO and 2,000; 1 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and none between 3,090 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were Ahraura (11,332) and Chunar (9,148). The total population 
was 182,654 (92,398 females)^ giving a density of 327 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 167,678 Hindus (84,800 females); 
14,244 Musalm&ns (7;223 females); 13 Jains (8 females) ;3S5 Christians (181 
females); and 334 others (186 females). 

Futther details will be found in the articles on the several parganafas and 
tappas. 

Ohunar. —^Northerli parganah of the tahsil of the same name: is separated 
by the Ganges from parganah Kary&t Sikhar on the 
west, and from parganah Dehi.t Amdnat of the Benares 
district on the north; parganah Bhiiili forms the eastern boundary and a portion 
of the northern boundary; while to the south of it lie parganah Bhagwat 
and taluka Saktisgarh. The total area according to the latest ofiBcial state¬ 
ment (1881) was 47*2 square miles, of which 37*3 were cultivated, 4*4 cultiv¬ 
able, and 5*5 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
41*1 square miles (32'0 cultivated, 4*2 cultivable, 4*9 barren). The amount 
of payment to Government, whether land-reve’nue or quit-rent (including, 
where such exists water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 54,219 ; or, 
with local rates and cesses (excluding patw^ris’), Rs- 59,412. The amount 6f 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Bs. 97,662. Population 
(1881) 37,013 (18,891 females). 

The appearance of the parganah resembles that of Bhiifli. Besides the 
Vindhya hills, which separate the parganah from 
Bhagwat and Saktisgarh, there are several detached 
iiills, which form an agreeable contrast to the generally flat surface of 
the country. The soil on and near the banks of the Ganges is of the 
description called kTiddar; this is flooded during the rains and yields lux¬ 
uriant crops without artificial irrigation. In the interior of the parganah, 
howevef, there is a great quantity of kanhar, and the land ie in places 
much cut up by ravines. The villages in the southern part border upon the 
Vindhyas,' and the land there is consequently of inferior value. The spur 
from the Vindbya range, which runs northwards from the juvgle makdls 
{in psCrganafe Bhagwat), tetoinates at the fort of Chunar, whose tower* 


General aspects'. 
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and fro'wning battlements project far into the Ganges, and present a most 
imposing appearance from the opposite shore. The East Indian Railway 
runs through the parganah from north-east to south-west, and has a station 
about two miles to the south of the town of Chunfir. By the side of the 
railway runs the unmetalled road (third class) from Mirzapur to Chhota 
Mirzapur. 

The history of the fort has been given in the district notice. After 
History, general and its capture by Akbar, Gaatams, Kurmfs, and Musal- 
• mdus were invited to settle in the neighbourhood, 

and the whole parganah camo in time under cultivation. The early set¬ 
tlers had been treated as zamindars by the imperial officers, hitt when 
the country was conquered by the subadar of Oudh, the revenue was farmed 
out to strangers. Later when the parganah came into the hands of Balwant 
Sinh, that ruler is said to have used all his eEforts to efface the names and 
destroy the titles of the old zamfnd4rs. On the assumption of direct manage¬ 
ment by the Benares resident a great improvement in their position was 
effected, and such of them as could prove ancient proprietary right were 
admitted to engagements. A .considerable increase of the total revenue 
had taken place in the interval between 1790 and 1842-43, but the demand 
fixed in the latter year remains substantially unchanged at the present 
time. 

Ohunar (or Ohanar).— Head-quarters of the parganah and tahsil of the 
Site, area, and popula- Same name; distant 20 miles east from Mirzapur; lies 
between the Ganges and the Jirgo. Latitude 26®-7'-51"; 
longitude 82®-55'-46'''- By the census of 1881 the area of the town was 211 
acres, with a total population of 9,148 (4,783 females), giving a density of 43 
to the acre. The Hindus numbered 6,667 (3,413 females); Musalm«in8, 2,386 
(1,318 females); Christians, 61 (29 females) ; and those of other religions, 44 
(23 females). The following is a statement of the. occupations in the municipality 
followed by more than 40 males (Roman numerals indicating the classes in the 
census returns):— 

(I) Persons employed by government or municipality, lao : (HI) ministers of the Hindu 
religion 68 : (5CII) domestic servants, 203; (XIII) money-lenders* establishment, 82! (XV) 
pack-carries, 66 : (VI) boat owner’s and boatmen, 196; (XVIH) cultivators and tenants, 471 ? 
agricultural labourers, 126: (XXVII) brick layers and masons, 66 : ( 2 CXIX) weavers, 48 ; 
cloth-merchants ibasdz) 58; tailors, 72 5 washermen, 80 ; barbers, 69 : (XXX) butchers, 41 ; 
corn and dour dealers, 88 ; confeotioners {kalwdi), 43 ; green grocers and fruiterers, 60 5 
manufacturers and sellers of oil, 64 j (XXXIU) stone <iuarriers and cutters, 231; 
excav^ftors and road labourers, U4 ; earthenware manufacturers, 64 j water carriers, 46 j 
(XXXIV) general labourers, 380; (XXXV) begvars, 4 i. 
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The town lies immediately to the nortt of the fort and is divided from 

^ , the Ganges by a well-kept but narrow parade-OTound, 

Greneral appeaiance. ii i- . , ** ^ 

and through it, at intervals, natural drainage-chan¬ 
nels rundown to the Ganges, These provide efficiently for the drainage 
of the town site into the Ganges, on the north, and this carefully-managed 
land forms a pleasant precinct to the town on that side. The town site 
on the east drains to the Jirgo, principally by means of the Gola nala, 
a short stream so called, because it runs behind the gola or grain-mar-f 
ket. The houses are for the most part built of stone, generally in rough 
blocks. 

The town may be said to consist of a roadway from north to souths pass¬ 
ing from end to end of it, and a shorter roadway running east and west from 
the L41 darw6za to the fort gate. The place where these two roads intersect 
each other is, as usual, called the chauk. The principal shops, with hand¬ 
some stone-built fronts, are in the roadway running east and west. The town 
is long and narrow, and in some parts there are many ruinous uninhabited 
houses- These are attributed to the decrease in the population of late years, 
itself due perhaps to the lessened importance of Chun&r now as a military 
station. There is a sar&i near the Lai darwaza outside the town on a 
well-raised site. Chundr has a first-class police-station, two imperial post- 
offices, one in the town and the other at the railway station, and a dis¬ 
pensary* Except at the close of the rainy season, when much autumnal 
fever -prevails, the place is fairly healthy ; but the sanitary condition of the 
town cannot be called good, particularly in the eastern suburb. About two- 
thirds of the inhabitants use the Ganges water and the remainder use well- 
water. 

At Chunar is made a plain red unglazed pottery which is considered to 

possess sonae artistic merit. Sur^his or goblets are 
Manufacttires and trade. -imi .ivjj 

the chief articles manufactured. The art afirordea 

employment in 1882 to 16 artizans, the* annual value of whose work did not 

exceed Rs. 1,100. The chief imports into the municipality according to the 

official statement, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as 

follows:—^grain (99>131 maunds); refined sugar (142 maunds); unrefined 

sugar (7,219 maunds); ghi (684 maunds); other articles of food (Rs. 7,564) j 

animals for slaughter (3,178 head); oil and oilseeds (10,879 maunds); fuel 

(Rs. 1,260) jbxxilding materials (Es. 18,982); drugs and spices (Rs-10,015); 

tobacco (2,252 maunds); cloth of all sorts (Rs. 55,526); and metals 

(Rs. 6,145), .. , ^ 
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The fort. 


The municipal committee of ChunS.r consists of ten members, of whon^. 

four sit by virtue of their office and the remainder by 
Mmiicipality. . election. The income of the municipality is derived 

chiefly from an octroi tax, falling in 1881-82 at the rate qf Re, 0-7-4 on net 
receipts per head of population. The total inpome in 1881-82 was Rs. 9,615 
(including a balance of Rs. 1,652 from the previous year). The total expendi¬ 
ture in the same year was Rs. 7,090, the chief items of which were police 
(Rs. 1,500), and conservancy (Rs. 2,528). 

The Chunar fort is built on a high detached sandstone hilloclc close to 
the right (south-east) bank of the Ganges. Its posi¬ 
tion has been compared to that of some old feudal 
castles on the Rhine j and Prince Waldemar of Prussia, when visiting the fort, 
is said to have noticed the similarity. The eminence on which the fort standi^ 
rises abruptly from the edge of the river to a height of 104 feet, and attains its 
greatest elevation about 200 yards'further southTeast. It i.s still used as a 
fortress, so that no further description of it can with propriety be given. It 
has contained a state prison since the year 1815. The first important prisoner 
was Trimbakji Dainglia, an active instigator and promoter of the Marhatts^ 
confederacy in 1817-18. The shrine of Bhartriniith, in the fort ordnance enclo¬ 
sure, is still invested with sanctity, and is visited by devotees from all parts of 
India. The fancied resemblance of the fort to a gigantic footstep, with the toes 
and ball of the foot projecting into the river and the heel towards the landside, 
has, it is said, given Chunar its name, which is compounded of tho Sanskrit 
words c/iaran-ddn', or footstep hill. Qf course tradition siiys that it is tho real 
and veritable foot-print of some terrific giant in days of yore, who, in stepping 
from the Himalayas to Capo Comorin, rested his foot upon this hill and impres¬ 
sed it with his mark. The history of the fort will be found in the district 
notice (supra pp. 126-128). 

The tomb (dargd/i) of Shab Kfcim Sulaimani is almilding of considerable 
Tomb of Sh4h Kisim architectural pretensions, situated in the south-west 
pulaimtoi. corner of the town and fort. The saint whose re¬ 

mains are here interred is said to have been an Afghan by birth and to have 
lived in the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. The date of his birth is given 
as 956 H. (1549 A.D.), and the place Peshdwar. Losing parents, wife, an4 
child at the age of twenty-seven, he betook himself to a holy life, and set 
out to visit the sacred places. at Mecca and Medina, The prestige gained 
by his pilgrinaage procured him on his return a. considerable following of 
disciples, and he unfortunately fsxdted the a^ger of the usually tolerapt Akbat 
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fey declining to subscribe to that monarch’s peculiar views on religion. During 
Akbar’s reign he was not molested further than having his place of residence 
fixed at Labor ; but on the accession of Jahangir, his enemies represented to 
that bigoted king the danger of allowing Shah Kasim to attract so large 
a number of followers. At first Jahangir appears to have contemplated 
punishing the fakir with death, as he had done in the case of many others 
in Labor who were suspected of favouring the claims of Sultan Khusni. 
Better counsels prevailing, Shdh Sulaimani was sent a prisoner to Chunltr 
in ,1015 Hijri (1606 A.D.), where he died in the following year. His 
disciples erected a mausoleum to his memory and his two sons were installed 
as chief attendants. The process of canonization was now complete, and 
even Jah£ngfr recognized the sapctity of the shrine by a gr^nfc to the saint’s 
^ons of 30 bfghas of land in the adjacent village pf Tikor. One of these sons^ 
Sh£h Kabir Bdla, himself became a saint, and his d sciples erected a mauso¬ 
leum to his memory at Kanauj. Another son, Muhammad W&sit, and two 
grandsons, Muhararnad Afzal and Muhammad Hakim, were honoured with 
tombs near that of Shah Kasim. Further additions to the landed estate of 
the shrine were made in the reigns of Shah Jahan and Parrukhsiyar, To the 
latter it owes the gift of the village of Begpur. Poor travellers, of course 
Muslims, are provided with food for three days out of the income derived from 
the estates. The annual oblations (’wrs) to the saint take place from the 
17tb to the 21st of the Muhammadan month Jarnddi--uUa'wwal, and during 
Chait (March-April) five Dargah fairs are held on Thursdays, attended by ail 
classes, in which prayer and praise are conjoined with a brisk market in 
worldly goods. 

The buildings are seven in number, mz, — 

(1) Mausoleum of Sb&h Ki^sim Sulaimani; brief inscriptions in Arabicc 
characters in five lines on the entrance gate gives the date 1016 H. 
(1607 A.D.) This inscription is in Arabic, except the last line, and 
consists of encomiums on the saint; it is scarcely of sufficient inter¬ 
est to be reproduced here. 

(2) Ditto of his son, Muhammad Wfoit. 

(S) Ditto of his two grandsons, Muhammad Afzal and Muhammad 
Hakfm. 

(4) Nakkashi darwaza (principal gateway). 

(5) Faw&ra Sawan Bhadon (fountain of the rainy season). 

^6) Bang Mahal (theatre); on the corner walls are engraved the fol¬ 
lowing Pey^fen verses, of wkich thp six first couplets are the 
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commercement of J&mi’s T^auf o Zulaihha?- The figures at the 
foot are the date of the building, 1028 H. (1618 A.D.);— 
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(7) Masjid (mosqtie). 

No, 1 was built in 1607 by the saint*s disciples; Nos. 2 to 7 were all built, it 
is said, by his son, Muhammad W4sit, in 1618 AJ). Bishop Heber described 

^ Tlfce following Is a pros© translation of the six couplets from Jdmi :•- 
O I-ordl disclose the bud of hope; 

, Show me a rose from the everlasting garden. 

Cause my garden (i. e,, heart) to smile from the lip of that rose-hud. 

And from that flower make my brain perfumed. 

In thiii abode of affliction where no rest is, 

Make me ready to acknowledge thy mercies. 

Make my mind full of thoughts of gratitude. 

Make thanksgiving the business of my tongue. 

Give me a prosperous day from the calendar of wisdom, 

In the battle-fleld of words give me the victory. 

Thou hast given me a heart fllled, treasure upon treasure, with jewels* 

I^et my tongue duly weigh the jewels of my heart. 
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theta and the grove within which they stand as very solemn and striking/^ 
The carving of the principal gateway, and of the stone lattice with which 
the garden is enclosed, particularly struck that writer and are characterized by 
him as “ more like embroidery than the work of the chisel/^ Thornton’s re¬ 
mark that the mausoleum and mosque were due to "one of the sovereigns of 
Dehli ” is not borne out by the local traditions; but the Dargah is said to have 
suggested to Shahjahdn the design of the Taj at Agra. The buildings are in 
the charge of a committee of Muhammadan gentlemen appointed by the Local 
Government^ who depute an ^ent to attend to the buildings and grove and to 
receive the offerings of visitors and worshippers. It is stated that the repairs 
are not sufficiently provided for* none hut petty ones being undertaken. (The 
above account has been compiled from materials kindly supplied by Babus 
Hanumdn Parshid and Bhauprat4p Tfw£ri of Chunar and from a Persian 
pamphlet entitled The Life and Adventures of ShSi Kdsim Sulairmni^ by 
the former of these gentlemen, 1882.) 

Deohat.—Village, generally called Drummondganj, which see. 

Dig. —Small village and baz&r in parganah Bhadohi, on the north bank of 
the Ganges ; about 22 miles west-north-west from Mirzapur^ and 18 miles south¬ 
west from Konrh. Population (1881) 2,087 (1^089 females). Ithas an imperial 
post-office and a third-class police-station. The police-station will probably be 
removed to Uj on the Grand Trunk Hoad. There is an annual bathing fair 
held here. 

Drummondganj (otherwise called Deohat).—Village in the west of tappa 
Upraudh of the Mirzapur tah^il; distant 35 miles south-west from Mirzapur j on 
the Deccan road at the foot of the Katra pass. Latitude 24®-53''-17"} longitude 
82®-13'-5'’^. Population (1881) 1,121 (521 females). It has a third-class police- 
station, a district post-office, a school, and an encamping-ground close by* The 
village was named after Major Drummond, who constructed the road and the 
ascent to the plateau above the village. 

Dudhi(or Dudhl),—Parganah or tappa (for the designation varies); is a 

government (hhdB) estate administered bv a manager 
BoTmaaries,>rea, &C. ® ^ ^ 

{sazdwal) and not mclnded for revenue purposes in 

any tahsil. It is bounded on the north by parganah Agori and for a short dis¬ 
tance by PaMmau; on the east by Pal&mau and Sargdja ; on the south by Sar- 
gdja;- and on the west by parganah Singrauli, the boundary here and there 
coinciding with the course of the rivers Rehand and Bichhi It lies between 
23‘^-52'-i7^' and 24^-21'-21^ north latitude, and 82^-59'-28*' and 83^28'-7" 
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east longitude. Its greatest length is about 30^ miles, and its greatest breadth 
about 24|. Its total area according to the latest official statement (1881) 
was C07‘8 square miles ; of this 61'3 square miles were cultivated, 836‘9 cultiva-* 
ble and 219*6 barren. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Us 19,167. 

The population by the census of 1881 was 40,496 (19,945 females),- 
but it has been included in that of Singrauli in 
Inhabitants. published returns. Of the inhabitants about 

three-fourths belong to the agricultural clas^ The principal Castes, all 
aboriginal, are Kharwars, Pankds, Cherus, Soeris, Gonclff, Kols, Bhoiyas,- 
and Karwas. There are no government village (halkabancH) schools, but the 
tiondon Mission school at Diidhi with its subordinate village schools, all aided! 
by small government grants, performs ably the uphill task of educating the' 

To distinguish it from the jfjerraa'nentl'y-settl'ed pargan'a'h Singrauli, DfidM 
Administrative sub-di- is sometimes Called Tafifir Singrauli, East Singrauli 
visions. 6ichhip&r; the first title denoting its escape from 

asseSsmefit in 1792, the others its situation east of the Bichbi, It is divided^ 
into fohr tappas:—(1) Pulwa, west of the Kianhar, area 79 square miles; (2) 
l)tidh!, the' whole belt of the northern, bolder west of the Kanhar, area 121| 
s<|uare miles; (3) Go'nda-Bajia, eastern and southern sides of the parganah; 
area l73 square miles; and (4) Barha or Adh'au'ra, south-west Of Dfidhfand' 
north-west and west of Gonda-Bajia, area 234 square miles. The most fertile 
of these four are Dii'dhf and Pul'wa. 

The parganah, vi-rites Illr. Conybo'are, " may ho' described as a beautiful', 
though soi!ne*v?hat bleak hill-country, clad in places 
ivi’th stunted forest, and supporting, in its valleys and 
the basins of its ri*vers, a scanty cultivation.” The hills', writes the same 
author, consist chiefly of igneous and raetamorphic rocks. Towards the north, 
they belong to the clay-slate or schistose formation; but in the great bulk of 
the parganah, they are composed of gneiss, seamed with-occasional bands of 
dolomite limestone, quartz, serpentine and other minerals. The most con¬ 
tinuous and sharply maiked of the former is known in difjiorent places as the 
HathwSn-i'or Jordkhdr rahge; it forms an uninterrupted barrier except where 
pierced by the Kanhar river. Viewed from this ridge, the parganah seems an 
undulating plateau, dotted with small ranges of hills and isolated peaks. The 
, loftiest peak is Gobda, 1,830 feet above sea-level (or about 700 feet above the 
pl^ yibe lowest, Bhumha, 1,5-71 feet. The depth of soil -varies from about 


i*liysJcal feattlresi: 
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5 feet on tlie hillside to 50 in the valley. Of large level basins^ that of 
Diidhi is the only one deserving notice. The soil is tisually a cold stiff clay 
or a loose sandy earth, except in a few spots along the hank of some river, 
where sand and clay combine to form the fine alluvial loam called kewaL 
The prevailing soil is bdl swndar or sandy earth. The other descriptions of 
soil found in the parganah are dudhia or pirMpith, ckhirak patthari and Zdf- 
matti. These have been sufficiently described in Part I. (p. 43}. 

The watershed may be said to divide on a line drawn north and south 
through the middle of the parganah, and the general 
slope of the country is from south to north. In a 
northerly direction, therefore, lies the course of the principal rivers, the 
Eehand and Kanhar, and of their respective feeders, the Bichhi and Pangan. 
The courses of the Rehand and Bichhi will be found described in the article 
on parganah Singrauli. The Kanhar flows into the parganah betewen the 
villages of Sundari and Kudri, and forms the boundary between tappa Pulwa 
on the east and tappas Gonda-Bajia and Dudhi on the west. After lingering 
a while along the northern frontier, it passes onwards through Agori. It is a 
perennial stream, but fordable in many places. Rafts of bamboos and 
poles are, however, drifted down it in the rains. The Pangan flows north¬ 
eastwards along the south-east frontier, meeting the Kanhar at the junction 
of the villages Sundari and Bhaisur. The four rivers abovementioned are, 
after rain, swollen by many tributary brooks and torrents. Of these brooks 
and torrents, two are of sufficient length and permanence to demand special 
notice—(1) the Thema, which joins the Kanhar near Dudhi; and (2) the 
liahra, which carries into the Bichhi the drainage of a large area in tappa 
Barba. 

The entire traffic passes to and from market on bullocks. The principal 
^ . . highway is that which, traversing the parganah from 

north to south, is known as the Chopan, Manbasa and 
Sarguja frontier road. Almost immediately after crossing the northern border, 
this throws forth a loop line passing through Dudhi and rejoining it at Murta 
(in Gonda-Bajia). Being 32 miles long, the route by road and loop from 
Chopan to Dddhi is locally known as the sixteen-kos road- The only other 
road deserving mention is the ' Kota, Dudhi, Joriikhar and Kon road,’ which 
crosses the two roads just mentioned at Manbasa and Diidhi respectively ; its 
general direction in the parganah is from west-south-west to east-north-east. 
The remaining tracks are not very clearly defined, and notice to clear them 
of jungle must given several days before a camp can pass along them. 

24 
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The rains are, in this pargahah, somewhat heavier than in the plains of 
North Mirzapnr. The mean annual fall for the past 
Eamfali and clima e* years (1874-1881) has been 42’93 inches, which 

exceeds that of the whole district for the same period by 3’53 inches. The heat 
also is much greater than on fhe Gangetic lowlands. The hot weather and 
rains are unhealthy ; fever in. the rains and cholera in both the hot and rainy 
seasons are unpleasantly familiar. But the frosty nights and mornings of the 
winter are said to be as bracing as anywhere in those provinces. 

There is nothing peculiar in the breed of the domestic animals. The 
parganah has abundant pasturage, but as a grazing 
ground seems less popular than Sargtija. Scarcity of 
water produces scarcity of game, but the commoner kinds of wild animals, in¬ 
cluding tigers, leopards, bears, deer and nilgai, are found. 

The frequency of villages named after trees is striking, especially in 
^ tappa Dudhi: the trees are of the usual plains species. 

The bulk of each village is occupied by scrubby under¬ 
growth, while in each tappa are large tracts of forest reserved by Government 
for the growth of timber trees. 

The great want of Dddhi iswater for irrigation. Much has, however, been 
Irrigation years to remove this defect. The average 

depth of water is apparently very groat^—at Paraspdni, 
in the north of the parganah, a well shaft was sunk more than 100 feet before 
water could bo reached. In the larger villages, a few earthon tanks and 
masonry wells have been constructed, chiefly by government; but the water 
derived from such sources is used rather for drinking than for irrigation; and 
the fields may be said to be watered almost solely from dams {bdndh or alhr(S) 
formed by throwing an embankment i}iand) across the valley traversed by some 
stream. The failure of wells and other reservoirs fed by no stream is hero due 
solely to geological causes; filtrating through the shallow soil, the moisture 
meets the inahsorbent rock, down whose rapid dip it immediately runs to the 
nearest torrent. Not even in favoured spots are there any wells worked by 
bullocks. In most parts the people depend for their drinking water on the 
streams. 


Irrigation* 


The scarcity of water, or rather of the means to store it, prevents the 

Cultivated cwps. cultivation of the more paying Crops. There is no 

sugarcane and little cotton. , Dddhx, together with tap- 
a Tah&r and other hilly parts in the south of Mirzapur, is remarkable for the 
primitive and ivasteful system of tillage known, as hauamra (whence perhaps 
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Eaw&rya, the name of a section of its wild inhabitants), which consists in cut-* 
ting down- the saplings and undergrowth in the wood-lands to procure theii: 
ashes for manure. It follows of necessity that long fallows, never less than 
three years, are required under this peculiar system of agriculture. The crops 
are in the spring barley, wheat, gram, mustard (sarfi07i) and Jcesdri. A little 
linseed and poppy are also cultivated. The autumn crops are the millets kodon, 
mijhrij sdwan and gondlii^ the pulse urd or til, a little cotton and rice and 

less of the arhar pulse and maize. The til is mostly of the coarse variety locally 
known as parbatia or mountain sesamum. The small quantity of rice grown 
is generally first sown in a nursery or biJmaur (derived from bihan^ "seed/ and 
wdrq^, ^place^), and afterwards transplanted to the field below some dam or 
tank in the Dudhi basin. At Maholi in Pulwa, however, is a long clay slope, moist 
with natural springs, and on this late rice is grown without artificial irrigation. 
Several new crops have been lately introduced by Koeri and Kachhi immigrants 
from Gaya and Shahabad. Such are the autumn growths, hangni, china and 
manrua ; the spring crops, peas and kalthi ; and turmeric, which occupies the 
ground from June to March. 

The export trade of the parganah consists chiefly of forest products, such 
as lac, gums, catechu, fruits used in dyeing, wild arrowroot and silk, bamboos 
and wooden poles (baZi). 

The following account of the history, general and fiscal, has been 
Histor 7 , general and condensed from the very full and interesting Note on 
Parganah DMM written by Mr. Oonybeare {Allah- 
abad, 1879) :—^Included, along with Agori and Singrauli, in the B&land kingdom 
of the i2th century, the Dddhi tappas passed with them into the hands of the 
Chandel usurpers about 1310 and were subject to a Chandel rdja until about 
1450. It was then that the Kharwar family of Singrauli arose and ejected the 
Chandels from the whole of Singrauli. A descendant of Orandeo, the Chandel, 
still, however, held DudM, Agori and Barhar. The nex twe hear of Dudhi is in 
the middle of the 17th century, when Baryar Sah, who called himself a Bakhsel 
B&jput, settled at Pulwa and built a fort there. He held the tliree tappas Dfidhf, 
Pulwa, and Barh4 for a brief period (about 1650), but was dispossessed by the chief 
of Kagar TJntari in Palamau. These belonged to the Bhoiya clan and appear to 
have divided the country into badhds and pachaurds, or manors of twelve and 
five villages respectively. Soon after the ejectment of Bary&r Sah the Khar- 
w4r. or Benbans (as it prefers to be called) house of Singrauli again rose into 
prominence. The brothers Dary4o and Dalil Sah were the leaders in the res¬ 
toration. The former obtained possession of Sha’hpur (or Sahipur), Singrauli 
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and the latter of Singrauli proper. Daryao slew his brother and took his ter¬ 
ritory. He was succeeded by his son. Fakir Sdh, in the beginning of the 18th 
century. Fakir Sdh assumed the title of rdja and made his claim to Eiijput 
lineage by adopting the jamo or sacred thread of the twin-born Hindus. He 
appears to have owned himself tributary to the rajas of Agori-Barhar, but in 
1750 a stranger lord paramount in the person of Balwaut Sinh, the founder of 
the Benares family, appeared on the scene. Balwant Sinh ejected the Chan- 
del rdja of Agori-Barhar and asserted his right, as the successor of that family, 
to exact tribute from Fakir Sah. The Biidhi parganah or tappas nominally 
passed under British administration after the rebellion of Ohait Sinh, Balwaut 
Sinh’s successor, in 1781. It was not, however, until 1702 that any steps were 
taken to establish British authority in Singrauli and its dependency Biidhi. 
The latter was so little known that for years it was a kind of debateablo land 
between the Benares and Behar sarkdrs. The proprietorship of the Dildlii 
tappas remained actually with the Bhoiyas during the long course of intrigues 
between the rajas of Agori-Barhar and Singrauli for a recognition of their 
rival claims. The proprietary title of the Singrauli rhja to the whole of Sing¬ 
rauli was finally affirmed by the chief court at Allahabad in 1884. The Diidhi 
tappas had, by careful management on the part of the Singrauli rdja of the 
period, been omitted from the general settlement in 1790: their existence as 
a portion of the Benares sarkar seems not to have been suspected by Mr. Bun- 
can. But the rdja of Singrauli appears to have obtained actual possession of 
Biidhi and Barha under cover of an appointment as man.agor for the Bhoiyas as 
early as 1808-9, and then held them as usurper, declining to render any 
account of his stewardship to tho Bhoiya proprietors. By 1830 tho Singrauli 
rdja had obtained complete and undisputed possession of all tho Biidhi 
tappas. 

We come now to a period of greater importance in tho history of Biidhi 
It had hitherto been almost totally overlooked by British administrators, and it 
is impossible to say how long this might hot have continued had the rfya boon 
careful to keep peace within the usurped domain. Owing immediately to a 
quarrel between the r&ja and his accountant, hut influenced also doubtless by 
loud complaints long-continued of injustice to his ryots, a settlement officer 
in the person of Mr. W. Roberts was, in 1847, sent to inquire into tho rights 
of the people. In the course of that inquiry the ill-advised fraud by which 
the tappas had been kept free of assessment to the government rovonuo was 
fully exposed, and in 1851 formal proceedings were instituted under Regula¬ 
tion It. of 1819 (a regulation providing for the assessment of lands that for 
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any reason had escaped settlement) to decide the question whether Dudhi was 
or was not included in the permanent settlement of 1790. The result was 
that all the tappas were declared to be at the absolute disposal of the British 
government. The next step taken by the Singrauli raja was to claim that a 
settlement should be made with him as proprietor, but until 1856 the question 
was not decided. In that year, however, Government made known its inten¬ 
tion of holding the tappas khdvfi or under direct management, the raja being 
granted, as an act of grace, an allowance [mdliMna) of 10 per cent, on the 
collections. 

The first general settlement was made by Mr. Roberts in the years 1849- 
56. The result was that the whole of Gonda-Bajia (then included in Barha) 
and one village of Pulwa were assessed with a demand that was apparently 
intended to be permanent; while the rest of the three tappas (94 villages) was 
either farmed or settled yearly in a summary manner. The principles of this 
settlement were that a resident was admitted to an engagement in preference to 
an outsider and the government demand fixed at five-eighths of the assets. It 
may here be mentioned that for the better management of tbe tappas it was 
decided by government to place thern under a special covenanted officer. The 
first to be appointed was the ill-fated Mr. Moore, joint magistrate, whose death 
at the hands of the rebels after the mutiny has been mentioned in the district 
history {supra p. 142). This happened within a year of his appointment to the 
charge of Dudhf. Mr. James Simson was selected in his place, but after a 
few years the system was changed, and the administration given to the collec¬ 
tor. Nothing of importance to Dudhi happened from the mutiny until 1864, 
when the Act (No. XIX. of 1864) for removing the tracts south of the Kaimizr 
from the jurisdiction of the local courts was passed. The proximate cause of 
this measure was apparently the abuse of the ordinary legal procedure by 
astute money-lenders, to the detriment of a defenceless and ignorant pea¬ 
santry. 

We come now to the latest event in the history of the tappas—^the revi- 
BeTision of settlement, of settlement. Mr. Roberts’ arrangements 

1871-75. Qf 1849-56 continued in force until the current set¬ 

tlement was made by Messrs. Pollock and O. Robertson (1871-75). The 
procedure adopted and the results obtained have been given in great detail in 
the printed ^Note on parganah Dxidhf by Mr. H. C. A. Conybeare, mentioned 
above. This settlement was sanctioned by Government for 10 years com¬ 
mencing with 1284 fash (J 876-77 A.D.) The general principle of this settle¬ 
ment was that no zamindari settlement should be made in favour of any one.” 
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It was laid down tliat the only proprietary right to he recognized would be 
that of the cultivators in permanently culturable land, which they had man¬ 
aged or reclaimed on their own account. The only forms in which rights and 
interests superior to those of cultivators would be recognized would be by the 
conferment on a resident manager of a position similar to that of s.patel in the 
Bombay system, this manager performing the duty of collecting the rents pay¬ 
able by the other cultivators, and having the right to receive a percentage of 
the same.” Virtually, therefore, it was determined to settle the cultivated 
area in ryotwfiri; and it was hoped by this arrangement to avoid the mistake 
which had been committed in Jhansi, of conferring a valuable and transferable 
interest on those who, on small temptation or under pressure of some calamity, 
were easily induced to contract debts, and to alienate their holdings by mort¬ 
gage or sale. Some modifications in details were found to be necessary as the 
settlement proceeded: e.g., the remuneration of the village manager was increas¬ 
ed, especially in the case of those whoso ancestors had long hold this position. 
The office of manager (known in the tappas as sapurddr) is not transferable, 
and though recognized as hereditary or capable of being so, may ho lost by 
misconduct or for inefficiency in the discharge of a manager’s duties. The 
holdings of cultivators are hereditary, but are not capable of transfer by sale or 
mortgage or otherwise. The managers and cultivators cannot bo prevented 
from borrowing; but neither the office of the one, nor the holdings of the 
others, can be seized and sold to pay their debts ; and it moy bo presumed 
that when tlris security for repayment is not forthcoming, money-lenders will 
be chary of lending money, the recovery of which must he doubtful. (Govern¬ 
ment JReview of Mr. Oonybeare’s note on parganak DMJd.) 

Dudht—Tappa of parganah just described, which see, 

Dudht—Chief town of the parganah of the same name and head-quarters 
of sazdwal, or officer who manages the government estate; distant 112 
miles south-east from Mirzapur, 60 miles south-south-east from Eohcrtsganj, 
and two miles to the east of the Kanhar river. Population (1881) 1,226 
(599 females). It is a flourishing village, with a third-class police-station, an 
imperial post-office, a dispensary, a government bungalow, and an establish¬ 
ment of the London Mission Society. A weekly market is held in the village. 

Family Domains.— The portion of the Family Domains of the mah&Aja 
of Benares included in the Mirzapur district consists 
of the parganah of Bhadohi in the extreme north of 
the district and parganah Kera Mangraur in the west. The total area of these 
two parganahs according to the latest official statement (1881) was 865-5 square 
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miles, of wbicli 345*6 were cultivated, 53*8 cultivable, and 466*1 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent, which is all included in parga- 
nah Ehadohi, was 365*5 square miles (221*0 cultivated, 33*1 cultivable, 111*4 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit- 
rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Ks. 1,73,199; while the amount of rent paid by cultivators -was Rs. 9,31,368. 

According to the census of 1881, the Family Domains contained 1,485 in- 

, habited villages: of which 874 had less than 200 inha- 

Fopmation. * 

hitants; 451 had between 200 and 500; 131 had be¬ 
tween 500 and 1,000 ; 21 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 
and 3,000; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. There were no towns con¬ 
taining more than 5,000 inhabitants. The total population was 350,478 
(173,559 females), giving a density of 405 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 324,528 Hindus (160,510 females) ; 26,947 
Musalmdns (13,049 females); and 3 others (all males). 

Further details will be found in the articles on parganahs Bhadohi and 
Kera Mangraur. 

Gaepura.—Railway station on the East Indian line, in tappa Chhianave of 
the Mirzapiir tahsil; is distant 12 miles w^est-north-west from Mirzapur. Lati¬ 
tude 25°-9'-24" ; longitude 82‘^-26'-8". Population (1881) 72 (34 females). 

Gaharwargaon.—Capital of parganah Singrauli of the Robertsganj tahsil; 
distant 84 miles south-south-east from Mirzapur,. 60 miles south-south-west 
from Robertsganj; is situated on the left bank of the river Rehand. Popula¬ 
tion (1881) 774 (374 females). ,The raja of Singrauli lives here, and the third- 
class police-station is at Khairwa, a mile to the west. 

Ga*ara.—Large agricultural village in the north of tappa Chhianave of the 
Mirzapur tahsil; is distant 16 miles west from Mirzapur, on the south bank of 
the Ganges. Population (1881) 2,633 (1,355 females). It has a weekly 
market. The inhabitants distinguished themselves in 1857 by a series of dar¬ 
ing river dacoities, and the village was destroyed by Colonel Pott and a 
detachment of the 47th Native Infantry from Mirzapur, with the aid of a com¬ 
pany of the 1st Madras Fusiliers (Europeans). 

Ghorawal.—A village administered under Act XX. of 1856, in parganah 
Barhar and tahsil Robertsganj ; distant 34 miles south-east from Mirzapur and 
20 miles west from Robertsganj; is connected with Mirzapur by a road the 
bridging of which is being completed, with Robertsganj by a road which, good 
in the cold weather, is obstructed in the rains by frequent water-courses. 
Latitude 24®-45'-25'^ ; longitude 82‘’-4S-45'^. Population (1881) 1,157 (571 
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females). It has a second-^class police-station, a district post-ofBce, and a schooL 
The police-station has been built so as to be capable of defence in case of ne¬ 
cessity. Water is very near the surface and cultivation is high, including 
much poppy. Irrigation is carried on by means of lever wells. As is the case 
with regard to many other villages in this neighbourhood, the bi-weekly biizar 
is of greater local importance than the small population of the place would in¬ 
dicate; and a considerable trade in grain, ghi and jungle produce, especially 
in wood, passes through Ghor&wal to Mirzapur and Chunar. The watch and 
ward of the village is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of ISoG- 

JDaring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with ii balance from the preceding 
year, gave a total income of Bs. 167. The expenditure, which was on police (K», 8Ji), public 
works (Bs. 30), conservancy (Bs. .36), and collection (Bs. 3), amounfcel to Bs. 152. The 
returns showed 239 houses, of which 220 were assoBsed with the tax, the incidenco being 
Be. 0-10-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-1-11 per head of population. 

Crhosea. —A biziir iu parganab Bbadolu, on the Grand Trunk Rond, Po¬ 
pulation (1881) 1,973 (1,026 fomalos). It is distant 19 miles north fi'om 
Mirzapur, 7 miles east from Gopfgauj, and one mile north-east from Maillio Sinh, 
with which, in business matters, it is intimately connected, both placos being 
centres of the Mirzapur carpet-weaving industry, which employs nearly the 
whole population. The weavers have a very considerable amount of skill, 
and are well paid. They are, however, among tho most thriftless and quarrel¬ 
some classes of people to he found in the district. 

Gonda-Bajia.— Tappa of pargauah Diidln'. See tho arlioh? on that 
parganah. 

Gopfganj.— Town in parganah Bhadohi; distant 16 miles north-east 
from Mirzapur and 3 miles south-west of Konrh; on tho Grand Trunk 
Road at its junction with the branch to Mirzapur. Population (1881) 4,(>i2 
(2,232 females). The commercial importance of the place has boon much dimi¬ 
nished since tho opening of tho railway and the consotpiont ce.ssation of long¬ 
distance traffic on the Grand Trunk Road, but there is still much trade, parti¬ 
cularly in grain of all kinds and raw sugar, for both of which staples it is tho 
principal martin tho parganah. It has a first-cla.ss police-station, an im¬ 
perial post-office, and a government school. In the immediate vicinity is an 
encamping-ground for troops. The town contains no buildings of importance. 
It is connected by a short length of motallod road with R^mpur gln'it on tho 
Ganges, which may be regarded as its river port. The watch and ward of the 
town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1850. 

During 18S1-82 the honse-tax thereby Imposea, together with a baknee from tho proccd. 
ing year, gave a total income of Ik. 360. Tho expenditure, which was on polieo <Us. I 4 «>, 
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fcanfcervftncy (Ra. 72), and collection (Rs. 27), amounted to Rs. 243. The returns showed 864 
houses, of which 485 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-9-1 per house aa* 
Bessed and Re. 0-0-11 per head of population. 

HaUia.—Important rural bazar and village in tappa TJpraudh and tahsil 
Mirzapur; distant 34 miles south-west from Mirzapur and 20 miles south from 
Lalganj, with which it is connected hy a fair-weather road having a masonry 
causeway over the Belan, Latitude 24°-49'-35"; longitude 82®-21'-58'^. Popu¬ 
lation (1881) 1,923 (960 females). It has a third-class police-station, a district 
post-office, and a school. Near the village are some very fine mango groves 
used for camping* A bi-weekly market is held on a patch of waste land out¬ 
side the village. There is an old mud fort, once doubtless of use as com¬ 
manding the ford of the Adh river close to the village. The place was former¬ 
ly of much importance as a halting-place on the old route of the Dakhan trade, 
which passed through Hallia to Mirzapur from the Dibhor and Ker4i passes, 
a dangerous and difficult route now superseded by the Dakhan road. There 
is an interesting monument of by-gone days standing close to the ghat here, in 
the shape of an upright slab of stone, about 9 feet high, fixed on a platform, 
with the following inscription rudely carved on it: 

Under the Auspices 
Of liord Mmto, Gorornor- 
Genl. of India, and Genl. Hewett, 

Comdr.-in-Chief and Vice President. 

A Passage was made Through The Kirahe Pass 
Of Vast Height Two Miles iu Extent 
Into Burdee For 18 Pounders &c. &c. 

By Lt. Coll. JsTetley Commdg. 

The 2d Battln. 21st Regfc. Native Infantry 
Aided by the Great Exertions 
Of his Giillant and Willing Corps. 

The following of whom Fell Courageously 
Assaulting Bobarrah Churry in Burdee 

April AD 1811. 

Which is now Destroyed 
And levelled with the Ground 
Golaub Sing Naick Sepoys Cassie Deen 
Pheroo Sing Jysook Deenah Boodie 
Incha Byjenant Gooranje Sing Pooran 
Bahader Cawn Golandauze. 

Panchoo Gun Luscar 
Soane Head Bullock man 

Tilleocfc Sing of the same Corps killed at Bisore Gant 
Feby. ((||f Jem 2 Havel 1)11| 5 Nai Hi 1^11 30 sepoys defending the post 
Against 300 Bandits Beating them ofi.” 

25 
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The reverse has a Hindi inscription in the Kaithi character to the same effect. 
The stone has been considerably injured, apparently by being used as a target. 
The last two lines are much defaced. This monument was erected to comme¬ 
morate a little expedition undertaken at the instance of Lallu Ndik, a well- 
known merchant of Mirzapur, to punish the marauders of Rewah, who used to 
plunder the rich convoys of merchandise which passed between Mirzapur and 
the Dakhan. This was before the construction of the Dakhan road and the 
Katra pass, when the route lay vid Hallia and the Kerfii and Dibhor ghdts. 
This same Lallu NMk constructed along the latter route a number of fine 
masonry tanks, which still in their ruin testify to the importance of the trade 
it once possessed. He was a powerful and wealthy man and seems to have used 
his riches well. His house has decayed along with the city, and only the 
name remains. His grandson, Rui Durga Pras^id, died in comparative obscu¬ 
rity some years ago, and only a few female relatives remain to represent the 
family—a striking example, if one were needed, of the instability of oriental 
fortunes. 

Ulia.—^Village and b&zdr in patti Lahra, on the eastern boundary of par- 
ganah Kera Mangraur; distant 34 miles from Mirzapur and 6 miles from Cha¬ 
kra. Population (1881) 561 (292 females). Though small in population, it is 
a place of considerable trade in agricultural produce, and has two sugar refine¬ 
ries with' an annual outturn of about 600 maunds. The commercial impor¬ 
tance of the place dates from the time of rdni Gulfib Kunwar, who paid special 
attention to its development. 

Kachhwa.—Important b&zir and towir in taluka Majhwa and tahsfl 
Mirzapur 5 on the Mirzapur-Benares road, 11 miles north-east from Mirzapur, 
and about two miles north-east of the ferry on the Ganges at Bhatauli 
ghdt. Latitude 25°-12''-27''j longitude S2°-46'-29*". Population (1881) 3,424 
(1,762 females). The hhz&c consists of a double line of mahdjana’ houses and 
shops along the metalled road, with a few smaller side alleys. There are a few 
masonry houses, hut most are of the ordinary mud and tile sort. The town 
has a third-class police-station, a cattle pound, an imperial post-office, and a 
school. The mahd,rfija of Benares has barracks for his retainers here. The 
camping-ground is well shaded with trees. The weekly markets are well sup¬ 
plied and much resorted to owing to the difficulty of crossing the Ganges in 
the^ rains. This place is the head-quarters of the Kachhwa iudigo concern, 
which has several out-factories. Iron sugar-boiling pans and smaller utensils 
of some local celebrity are manufactured in Kachhwa. The watch and ward of 
ike town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
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Dtxrlng 1^81-82 the house-tax thereby imposed^ together With a balance from the preceding 
year, gave a total income of Rs. 444. The expenditure, which waa on police (Bs. 210), public 
works (Rs. 92), conservancy (Es. 72), and collection (Rs. 51), amounted to Rs. 425. The 
returns showed 725 houses, of which 690 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Be. 0-l0>l per house assessed and Be. 0-1-8 per head of population. 

Kantit parganah.—An entirely obsolete territorial designation. The tract 
so called is now divided into the tappas of iTpraudh, Chaurasi, Chhi4nave, and 
Kon, and the taluka of Majhwa, in the Mirzapnr tahsil; and the t^luka of 
Saktisgarh, which for administrative convenience is now joined to Chunar. 

JKantifc —Capital of the parganah just mentioned, situated at the conflu¬ 
ence of the TJjla and the Canges and within the Mirzapur municipal bounda¬ 
ries. The place is one of merely historical importance. To attest this there 
are, besides an ancient mosque, now entirely modernized^ the extensive debris 
of the old fort, probably (as has been seen in the district history) originally the 
citadel of the Bhar capital. Of this only the mud rampart and ditch and a few 
scattered fragments of masonry remain. 

Earsota. —Small village in the tract locally known as Kundia in parganah 
Barhar and tahsil Robertsganj; distant 30 miles south from Mirzapur, 24 miles 
west from Robertsganj, and 6 miles south-west from Ghorawal. Latitude 
■24!®-45'“0"; longitude Population (1881) 104 (50 females). Ibis 

remarkable only for a large irrigation tank, formed by a massive masonry dam 
thrown across the head of a shallow valley. This work is referred by the peo¬ 
ple vaguely to the Bhars, but is probably the work of the Biland r^jas of AgorL 
Karyat Sikhat. —North-western parganah of the Ohundr tahsil; is houn¬ 
ded on the north-west by taluka Majhwa; on the north 
Boundaries, area, &c. parganah Kaswar of the Benares district ; and on 

the east, south and south-west by the Ganges^ which separates it from parga- 
nah Chunar, taluka Saktisgarh and tappa Chaurasi. The total area accord¬ 
ing to the latest official statement. (1881) was 43*4 square miles, of which 34*4 
were cultivated, 1*3 cultivable, and 77 barren. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit^rent was 40*2 square miles (31*0 cultivated, 1*1 cultivable, 7’2 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists> water-advantage, but not water-rates), 
was Rs. 57,485 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris% Rs. 62,453* 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 84,635. 


Population (1881) 24,203 (12,768 females). 

The country is flat, and its appearance almost wholly devoid of attractions, 


General aspects. 


except when the crops are on the ground. ^‘These,'' 
wrote Mr. Wynjard, who revised the settlement ia 
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1843, “ are so luxuriant as almost to make amends for its deficiencies in otker 
picturesque qualities.” The land, almost throughout the parganah, is des¬ 
cribed as “rich and valuable, producing two crops in the year.” The only 
part where it is at ail bad is in the north-east corner, where there are ravines 
and the earth is mixed with kavJear. 

A Kunbi, called Atbal Shab, has, according to Mr. Wynyard, the credit • 
History, general and 0*^ having first brought this parganah under cultivation. 

He is said to have commenced by cutting the jungle 
from the banks of the Ganges, to have then founded the town of Sikhar and 
called the surrounding country after it. Karydt is merely a plural of karya, 
Arabic for a village or town, so that the name would mean (if we may interpo¬ 
late an isafat, which probably o-xistod originally: cf. Karytit-i-in rd-i-db) “ the 
village .subordinate to Sikhar.” Fortune deserting him, he was forcibly ejected 
by Nawdb Rustam ’Ali Khtin, who gave the parganah in jdgfr to Sher Sarafriz 
JKhdn, with whom it remained till the time of Riija Balwant Stub. The latter, 
after obtaining possession, made it over to his son Chart Sinh, who held it 
until his expulsion in 1781 by the British. Karyiit Sikhar yr&s in 1196 faali 
(1789 A.D.) let on a five years’ lease to Rdm Kishn as Amil, but ho was dis¬ 
missed for misconduct before the permanent settlement was effected. The 
assessment under the latter, Rs. 63,623 according to the Duncan Records 
(Mr. Shakespear’s edition, 1,176), but Es. 63,979 acqording to Mr. Wynyard, 
had risen to Rs. 57,785 in 1842-43, owing to the addition to the revenue-roll 
of estates that had not been permanently settled in 1700, The present 
demand falls somewhat short of the revenue obtained 40 years ago. 

Karyat Sikhar.—Capital of the parganah just described in tabsll Chundr; 
distant 16 miles east from Mirzapur, 3 miles west from Chundr, and about a 
mile to the north of the Ganges. Latitude 25°-7'-38''"; longitude 82"-5l'-35/‘' 
Population (1881) 881 (473 females). 

Katka.—Village on the Grand Trunk road on the borders of parganah 
Bhadohi and taluka Majhwa; distant 12 miles north-east from Mirzapur, and 
about 2 miles to the north of the Ganges. Latitude 25°-15'-16'''; longitude 
82'’-41’’-40^’. Population (1881) 1,029 (511 females). It has a third-class 


police-station, an imperial post-office, and an encamping-ground. 

Eera Mangraur.—A portion of the Benares Family Domains; is a parga- 

Boandaties, area, &c. along the eastern border of the Mirzapur dis¬ 

trict, and stretching from the Ganges southwards 
to abont the centre of the Vindhyan plateau. It takes its name from the two 
villages qf Kera and Mangraur, now places of no importance. From the present 
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situation of th^ parganah capital, it is often known as the Chakia tahsil; 
It is bounded on the north by the Benares parganah of Majhwar; on^the east 
by parganah Ghainpur in the Bengal district of Shahabad ; on the south by the 
parganahs of Barhar and Bijaigarh, and on the west by those of Ahraura and 
Bhuili, all in the Mirzapur district. The mean length of the parganah from 
north to south is about 80 miles, and the mean breadth about 15. The latest 
return (1881), which is, however, confessedly only a rough approximation, gave 
the total area at ,473*9 square miles, of which 101*3 were cultivated, 20*0 cul- 
turable waste, and 352*6 barren. The whole parganah is held revenue-free 
by the mahdraja of Benares, who derives therefrom a rental of Rs, 2,71,098. 
Population (IbSl) 67,451 (33,434 females). 

The parganah belonged under the empire successively to the sarkars of 
Sub-divisions, adminis- Rohtas and Shahabad. It was not definitely attached 
tration, &c. Benares province until its conquest by Balwant 

Sinh. It now forms one tahsildari, the tahsflddr being appointed by the 
mah&:&ja of Benares and having his head-quarters at the village of Chakia. 
Some 313 separate estates {raalidl) are recognised, having within their 
boundaries 548 villages or hamlets. The minor suh-divisions, which are 
now little more than nominal, are four in number. -The whole southern 
half of the parganah, which is one vast jungle with a few small villages 
at long intervals, is known as taiuka Naugarh. In the northern and 
more populous portion, the villages to the west of the Chandraprabha 
river are grouped together as patti Chaubiswa. The country between 
the Chandraprabha and the Karmnasa is known as patti Majhii; while the 
village of Lahra gives its name to patti comprising the country east of that 
stream. In police matters the parganah is in the charge of a head-constable 
stationed at Chakia in subordination to the divisional station at Ahraura. 
There is an outpost at Amdaha in Naugarh, but it is shortly to be raised to a third- 
class station. The general administration is merged in that of the rest of the 
Family Domains,which has been suflBciently described in the article on BhaBOHI, 
The general aspect of the parganah has already been dealt with in the 
Physical and general district notice. The whole of the northern portion is 
features. ^ uniform and fertile plain, producing large crops of 

excellent rice, and with little to break the familiar monotony of the landscape. 
But just above Chakia the northern face of the hills is reached, scarped and 
precipitous, with long and tortuous gorges by which the rivers escape into the 
lowlands—^the Chandraprabha by a single leap and the Karmnasa by a succession 
of cascades. A number of isolated hills, outliers of the same formation as thfe 
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table-land, stand oat sHglitly in advance of the main barrier. Above the scarp, 
which is ascended by three difficult passes (the most accessible being that im* 
mediately above Ohakia), the country is one vast expanse of hill and jungle. 
The general direction of the hills is from east to west, parallel with the face of 
the plateau, but there are numerous cross ranges in every direction, which are 
rugged and difficult enough, though none of them attains any great height. The 
whole of the area forms a great game preserve, the shooting of which the ma- 
h&rfija strictly reserves for himself and his guests. The densest and best jun¬ 
gle is in the north of the plateau. Towards the south the country becomes 
more open, and there are large tracts to which the people of the surrounding 
country and even from distant pans of the district bring their cattle to graze 
during the four months of the rainy season. 

This southern portion of the parganah is known as taluka Naugarh. The 
late Major Stewart [^Rarnhles in the Mirzapur Diatrict'] characterized it as "by 
far the wildest and most unfrequented tract in the whole district.” Its features 
have been described in Part 1. (supra, p. 13). It is only accessible from the 
plains by precipitous passes and rough mountain roads ; the best of these is 
the pass leading directly north from Ohakia, which is sufficiently practicable 
for elephants, camels, and laden bullocks. Major Stewart mentions the woods 
of Buran and Banaur near the north-western border as the favourite beats for 
deer. Tigers and bears appear to be not uncommon in this neighbourhood. 
The population is very scanty and is composed almost entirely of aboriginal 
tribes. The largest clearing in the taluka is an open valley in the very centre, 
watered by a small stream called the Kandhla, Here are a few rather popu¬ 
lous villages, each surrounded by a considerable quantity of cultivated ground. 
In the north-eastern extremity of the taluka there is a very singular dell 
called the Amchuha. It is a deep cleft in the mountain, formed by the bed 
of a small torrent, dry in the hot weather. A reservoir excavated in the solid rook 
remains constantly full of delicious fresh water, being fed apparently by peroola- 
tion from the rock. The descent to the doll is exceedingly steep, and beneath 
a projecting rook, which overhangs the re.servoirH, is a deep cavern which 
presents (according to Major Stewart) the beau ideal of an auohorito’s cell. 

The rivers of the parganah, the Karmndsa and the Chandraprabha, have 
already found their place in the district notice, as well as the single small irri¬ 
gation canal. There are no lakes or considerable sheets of water. 

The wild fauna is naturally numerous and varied in a country which has 
Aalmale, wild and do- largely been turned into a preserve. Tigers, leopards, 

' bears, hyaenas, wolvesj wild dogvs, wild boar, 
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Cultiyatian. 


n&fnthhar^ spotted deer, antelope, gazelles and nilgdi are met with in considerable 
numbers throughout, and occasionally, though seldom, the hog-deer is seen. The 
cattle used in agriculture are of the usual under-grown indigenous breed. 
Horses are little used and seldom seen. The Karmnasa abounds in fish, 
of the usual species found in Indian rivers. The rivers, too, abound with both 
species of crocodile, from the brains of which an oil is obtained which is in 
much local repute for the cure of rheumatism. 

Cultivation has largely increased since the parganah came into the hands 
of its present owners. In 1754 the revenue payable 
to the siibadar of Behar was fixed at Rs. 7,000 only; 
and when the rfija received his first aanad from the company, the annual 
amount was estimated at Ra 50,000 only. The present demand is, as has been 
seen, nearly 2| lakhs of rupees annually. Some part of this increase is doubt¬ 
less due to the increase in rent-rates, but more to an actual extension of the 
cultivated area, especially in the lowlands. The settlement of new villages in 
the upland tracts is not encouraged, as they would interfere with the preserva¬ 
tion of the game. The soils are, in 'patti Lahra, haraili-matiyd'f, a dark friable 
earth similar to the well-known "black cotton soil” of Bundelkhand ; doras, of a 
generally light character, in patti Majhli, sometimes almost approaching halua; 
while in Chaubiswa both varieties are found. There is no dsar whatever. 
Irrigation from the Bahachandra canal, from the rivers and their tributaries, 
from masonry wells, and, most generally of all, from bandhs or embankments 
erected to catch the surface drainage in suitable spots, is extensively resorted 
to in the lowland tract. But in the uplands what scanty tillage there is, 
is entirely dependent on the rainfall and is usually only found remunerative after 
two years of fallow. The staple crop is rice. Of an estimated Miarif area of 
about 30,000 acres, nearly 27,000 are returned as under this crop; and the 
proportion, if not the figures, may be relied on. The other principal kharif crops 
are millets and pulses. Of the rabi area, which is said to about equal the 
hharlf in extent, barley occupies about one-third; gram one-fifth, usually with 
linseed intermixed; while wheat, peas, masdr and arhar are the next in impor¬ 
tance. About 2,200 acres are annually planted with poppy, which does exceed¬ 
ingly well in the lowland portion of the parganah. 

The parganah is without metalled roads of any sort, and those tracts which 
are laid down as roads on the map are very much as 
nature and the wear and tear of traflSc have left them. 
The :nearest outlet for tra6Bc is the railway station at Ahraura road; this is con¬ 
nected by a good unmetalled road with the town of Ahraura, the capital of the 
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Mirzapur parganah of that name, and thence a road runs through Chakia 
eastward to Chainpur in Shdhabad. From Chakia also two roads run. north¬ 
ward ; one to Kdmnagar and Benares, and another to Baburi in the Benares 
district. Southward such roads as there are are mere hill tracks, which are 
roads only in the sense that they form the recognised route from one place 
to another. No wheeled traffic can pass to the south of Chakia. 

The parganah is entirely agricultural. If we except some trifling sugar¬ 
refining industries at Sikandarpnr, Illia, and Chakia, 
ManuJactures and trade. , ' i m i i * 

there are no manufactures whatever. The trade js con¬ 
fined to the export of the surplus grain and the produce of the jungles, among 
which the principal items are stick-lac and the gum of the palds tree. The 
imports are the usual commodities which aro needed to supply the wants of a 
rural population. 

The history of the parganah has been sufficiently treated in the district 
History, general and notice. Fiscal matters are very simple. With the 
exception of a few isolated revenue-free villages, eithM 
granted by the rdjas of Benares or existing before they obtained possession of the 
parganah, the whole tract is the absolute property of the mahdrfya, exempt from 
payment of revenue of any kind. There are no sub-proprietaiy rights of any 
kind except the mvlcarrari tenures in a few villages held by the representa¬ 
tives of the Muslim Gaharw&rs, who were the former over-lords of the parganah, 
in exchange for their rights in taluka Naugarh. The rights of tenants have 
never been accurately defined. It is believed that occupancy tenures of some 
sort do exist and the tendency of recent decisions is in favour of the tillers of 
the soil. But no such rights have been defined by legislative enactment, nor 
are they to be found enunciated in the village records of rights. The villages 
are most commonly let in farm by the mahiirdja for terms of years at a 
rate, while the farmer usually realises his rents in kind, generally taking half 
the produce. The grain rents are much heavier than the cash payments for 
similar lands, and th? cultivators are as a rule very poor and heavily in 
debt. 

There are few buildings of note in the parganah. At Bhikampur, Sikan- 
Buiidings, ancient and darpur, and other places, there are tho scanty remnants 
of ancient forts dating from Gaharw&r times, but these 
are now little more than heaps of stone. Above the falls of the •K’n.rmT^daft , 

■ near Chakia, in a very picturesque situation, is the tomb of Latif Sh&h, a dis¬ 
tinguished member of the local Musalmdn hagiology, but the architecture of 
the monument is hardly commensurate with its sanctity. The mah&rfija has 
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stooting lodges at Chakia, Shikarganj, and Uaugarh, and at the two former 
places there are fine tanks and well-kept gardens. On the precipitous cliff 
overhanging the great fall of the Chandraprabha, there is a large enclosure, 
surrounded by a high wall of dressed stones. This is called by the people the 
“kot” or fortalice of R4ja Pdrwa, and the fall is in consequence known as the 
Piirwa-dari. The enclosure contains no buildings and was probably meant 
solely as a place of refuge and rendezvoiis in troublous times. At Muzaffarpur 
on the Chandraprabha, shortly after it issues from the hills, and where the dam 
which diverts its waters into the Bahachandra canal is erected, are the 
remains of a temple built of large dressed stones put together without cement, 
in the style which is so common in the country south of the Jumna further to 
the west. Lastly, more than one of the hill tops bear the half-obliterated 
signs of fortifications, which the people, probably with correctness, attribute to 
the vanished aboriginal races. 

Ehairwa.—Small village in parganah Singrauli and tahsfl Robertsganj, 
the residence of the Singrauli raja; is distant 85 miles south-south-east &om 
Mirzapur, 60 miles south-south-west from Eobertsganj, and 4* miles west from 
Gaharwargaon. Population (1881) 315 (150 females.) It has a third-class 
police-station, an imperial post-office, and a weekly market on Fridays. 

Khamaria.—A large and important hazdr, on the border between the par¬ 
ganah of Bhadohi and the tappaof Kon ; distant 14 miles north from Mirzapur 
and 6 miles south-east from Konrh. Population (1881) 2,065 (1,059 females).. 
It stands on the edge of the rising ground which maiks what once was the old 
north bank of the Ganges, The village was formerly the property of Pathin 
zaminddrs, Whose descendants are still the most influential persons there. 
The population includes a large number of Juldhas, who weave coarse cloth, 
and numerous Koeria, who raise quantities of vegetables for the Mirzapur 
market. The village is also the head-quarters of a large and flourishing indigo 
factory under European management, which has branches at Pali and nine 
other places in this and the Allahabad district. There is a post-office in the 
village, and a police out-post a couple of miles off on the metalled road to 
Gopiganj. 

Eon. —Tappa in tahsil Mirzapur: is bounded on the west, north, and for 

, ' . a short distance on the east by parganah Bhadohi; 

BoTinaanes, area, &c. . , . 

while the Ganges forms the remaining boundary, separ¬ 
ating it from tappas Chaurdsi and Ghhidnave. It forms a tongue of land 
jutting out to the south-east, from parganah Bhadohi as a base, and surround¬ 
ed on the remaining three sides by the Ganges. The total area according 

26 
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to the latest official statement (1881) was 36-8 square miles, of which 29’5 
were cultivated, 4’6 cultivable, and 2'8 barren. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 36'1 square miles (28'8 cultivated, 4'5 cultivable, 
2'8 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water- 
rates), was Es. 38,775 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwMs), 
Es, 43,186. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Es. 81,572. Population (1881) 26,749 (14,478 females). The tappa is 
traversed by two metalled roads, both starting from opposite Mirzapur and 
running, one to Gopiganj in parganah Bhadohi, and the other to Jaunpur. 

The history of the tappa until Chait Sinh’s expulsion in 1781 has been 
History, general and fis- *0^ “ the district history. It came under the gene- 
ral settlement in 1790, and was then described as 
well-cultivated and altogether in a flourishing state. It was surveyed and the 
boundary settlements made in 1839-40 by Captain Wroughton and Mr. Ches¬ 
ter. The settlement was revised by Mr. Eaikes in 1842-43, but tho enhance¬ 
ment of revenue was nominal and the present domaud is less than that of the 
first year of the permanent settlement (Es. 39,629). 

Konu —Taluka of parganah Agori. See the article on that parganah, , 

Eon. —A village administered under Act XX. of 1856. It is situated at 
the junction of the fourth-class Pannuganj-Diidhi and Chopan-Belaunja roads, 
within four miles of the eastern boundary of parganah Agori of tahsll Eoberts* 
ganj, 86 miles south-east from Mirzapur, and 40 miles south-east from Roberts* 
ganj. Population (1881) 1,122 (639 females). It has a third-class police- 
station and an imperial post-office. A weekly market is held here. A consi¬ 
derable quantity of agricultural and jungle produce carried on pack-bullocks 
passes through Kon en route to Ahraura from Nagar Unt&ri in Lohardagd and 
from Sargdja. The watch and ward of the village is provided for by taxation 
under Act XX. of 1865. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance from the preced¬ 
ing year, gave a total income of Rs. 220. The expenditure, which was on police (Rs. 122), public 
works (Rs. 80), conservancy (Rs. 86), and collection (Rs. 3), amounted to Rs, 191. The returns 
showed 311 houses, of which 141 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Rs. l-S-9 per 
bouse assessed and Re. 0.2-8 pet bead of population. 

Eonrh.—Taluka of parganah Bhadohi. See the article on that parganah. 

Eonrhi.—The present parganah capital of Bhadohi; is situated 14 miles 
north-north-west from Mirzapur, some 3 miles north-north-east of Gopiganj, 
and nearly in the centre of the parganah, on which account it was selected by 
BAjaXIditn&Ain as the seat of his revenue establishment. Population (1881) 
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529 (241 females). A portion of the inhabited area is witbin the village 
limits of Gyanpur, and is often called by the latter name. There is a fine 
masonry tank, on the north side of which stands a fine two-storied house, 
built by the raja for his own accommodation on his visits to the parganah. On 
the opposite side are the dispensary, the court of the principal sadr amin, and 
the anglo-vemacular school, aided by the r^ja and well attended. There are 
also a district post-office and a police outpost. The revenue offices are 
mean-looking ranges of mud buildings. There are two bazars known respec¬ 
tively as Hariharganj and Kunwarganj, but the place has little or no trade. 

Eoradfh*.—Small village in parganah Bhagwat of the Chunar tahsil ; 
distant 28 miles south-east from Mirzapur, and i?2 miles south-south-east 
from Chun&r. Latitude 24®-64'-0^ ; longitude 83®-0'-20^. Population (1881) 
1,063 (545 females). On a hill to the north is a G, T. S. station, 1,037 
feet above sea-leveL The village is situated on the hanks of a lake or pond, 
said by Major Stewart to be of artificial construction, similar to the .one at 
Karsota. It is said to have been constructed in the time of the Baland r&jas. 
Within a range of ten or twelve miles there are two other lakes, larger than 
this, referred to the same era. These three still afford means of irrigation to 
a moderate extent of land in the neighbourhood. 

Kota*.— Village near the Rewah border in parganah Singrauli and tahsil 
Robertsganj; distant 108 miles south from Mirzapur, and 66 miles south- 
south-west from Robertsganj. Population (1881) 558 (290 females). It was 
the head*quarters of the coal-mining operations formerly carried on. in Sing- 
■ rauli. A section of the vein and description of the coal have been given in 
Part I. (supra, p. 57). The whole coal-field in British territory is about 10 miles 
long by to 2 miles broad ; and, although not free from faults and disloca¬ 
tions, it has been officially [vide Mr, David Smith’s Report, dated 1857] 
reported on as, on the whole, a valuable field if it had easy communication 
■with a market. It is, besides^ contiguous with, and forms a part of, the ooal- 
bearing North Rewah basin. But the remoteness of its situation renders it 
of no economic importance. An attempt was made to mine here for lead, but 
without success. 

Lahra-patti. —Nominal sub-division of parganah Kera Mangraur. See 
. the article on that parganah. 

Lalganj. —^Village and baz&r in tappa upraudh and tahsil Mirzapur ; on 
•the Dakhan road, distant 16 miles south-west from Mirzapur. Latitude 
25^-0'-48^; longitude 82^-23-51^. Population (1881) 1,075 (491 females). 
It has a first-dass police-station, a district post-office, a school, and a large 
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road-bungalow. The camping-ground is confined and without shade. From its 
position as a principal halting-place on a former great trade route, the village 
has obtained a sort of fictitious importance, being as a rule conspicuously marked 
on the older maps, which exclude many more important places. The bfizdr is 
simply a collection of the meaner sort of huts along the metalled road; there 
are no masonry buildings and very little trade. The uumetalled roads to 
(Jhor&wal and Hallia diverge here, and there is another towards the Allahabad 
. district; but none of these is available without much trouble for lighter wheeled 
traffic than the. country cart. 

Latifpiir.—Fort at the foot of the Snkrit pass, now totally in ruins. Lati¬ 
tude 24°-59''-5^; longitude 83'’-3'-59". It is of rectangular shape, enclosing a 
considerable area, two sides being protected by the precipitous banks of a deep 
stream, and the other two by a solid stone rampart and ditch, The present 
buildings, which are now but a shapeless though picturesque mass of overgrown 
ruins, are said by Major Stewart [Rambles in the Mirzapm District, p. 17] to 
ha,ve displayed in his time considerable signs of architectural taste. The build¬ 
ing was much enlarged and strengthened by Balwant Sinh. In some of the 
.passes leading towards Latifpur, there are small stone redoubts. The history 
connected with one of these is given in the article on parganah Ahuaxjra. 

Madho Sink—A large village on the Grand Trunk road, in parganah 
Bhadohi; distant 18 miles north-west of Mirzapur, anrl 6 miles south¬ 
east of Konrh and east of Gopiganj. Population (1881) 1,455 (715 females). 
It is noteworthy as one of the centres of the Mirzapur carpet-weaving indus¬ 
try, which is here carried on by a large colony of Muhammadans called k 4 Uu- 
bMs or carpet-weavers. Both the weaving and the dyeing of the wool is effect¬ 
ed here. There is a police out-post in the village. 

Majhli patti.—Nominal sub-division of parganah Kora Mangraur. See 
the article on that parganah. 

Majhwa.—North-eastern taluka of the Mirzapur tahsil; parganah 

Bonnaaries, area, &o. Bhadohi bounds it on the west and for a short dis- 
tance ou the north ; parganah Kaswfir of tho Benares 
district forms the remaining northern and the eastern boundary 5 “while to the 
south lie parganah Karydt Sikhar and tappa Chaurfisi, the latter being 
separated from it by the Ganges, The metalled road to Benares runs through 
the taluka from south-west to north-eaat» The total area according to the 
latest, o^cial statement (1881) was 43*4 square miles, of which 32*0 were cul* 
tivated, 9;2 cultivable, and 2*2 barren. The area paying Government revenue 
or a^iWent was 40*9 square miles (29*5 cultivated, 9*2 cultivable, 2*2 barren). 
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The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exist, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Rs. 48,971; or with local rates and cesses (excluding patw4ris"), Rs, 54,032. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was fis. 75,370. 
Population (1881) 35,508 (17,062 females). 

Taluka Majhwa, usually spoken of as part of parganah Kantit (although 
History, general and parganah is obsolete as a modern sub-division, 

see KantitI, was, previous to 1145 fasli (1738 A. D.), 
when the Benares province was held in jdffzr by Nawab Murtaza Khan, one 
pf the three sub-divisions of parganah Kasw&r of the present Benares district. 
It was then held in zaminddri tenure by Bairi Sal and Daryao Sinh, Gautam 
BAjputs. They held a high position at the court of Mir Rustam ^Ali Khin, 
the deputy-governor of the Benares province under Murtaza KhAn. The rise 
of Mansa Ram, the father of Balwant Sinh, was the occasion of their faU. 
Before father and son had treacherously ousted Mir Rustam All, they had 
, managed to defeat the zamindars of Majhwa in the open field, where both the 
latter were slain. Their sons sought refuge wirh their kinsman, the raja of 
Bettia [Curwen’s Balwantndma, pp. 6, 6], Mansa RAm was succeeded by 
Balwant Sinh and Ohait Sinh. On the flight of the latter in 1187 fasli (1780 
A.D.), Pahlwan Sinh, grandson of Bairi Sal, came from Bettia, and was restored 
in the capacity of sazdxoal under Babu Ajaib Sinh, to his paternal domains. 
The early settlements were made with PahlwAn Sinh and his brother, in the 
form of leases. These talukdars, however, fell into difficulties, and in 1796, six 
years after the permanent settlement, conveyed by a deed of conditional sale all 
their interests in the taluka to Raja Mahip Narain. The latter retained the 
right to collect the revenue from the subordinate proprietors until 1836, when 
the management was transferred to the collector. 

Majhwa.—Village on the Benares-Mirzapur road, 12 miles north-east 
from Mirzapur; is the nominal capital of the taluka of that name. Latitude 
25^-12'-45^; longitude 82®-46'-50'^, Population (1881) 1,990 (1,005 females). 
The village is entirely agricultural and contains nothing more than the 
ordinary collection of mud-built habitations. It was formerly of more 
importance, but is now entirely overshadowed by the more modern bazAr of 
Kacbhwa, ,a couple of miles off. 

Mirzapur.—Eastern tahsil of the district, consisting of tappas XJpraudh, 


Boimdaries, atea, &c. 


Chaurasi, Chhi4nave and Kon, and talijka Majliwa, the 
three first^named being to the south of the Ganges, 


and the two last-named to the north. It is bounded on the north parganah 
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BhadoM aad the Benares district, from the former of which it is separated along 
about half the boundary by the Ganges; on the east by the Benares district, 
parganah Karyat Sikhar, and taluka Saktfsgarh ; ©■n the south by the Rewah 
territory ; and on the west by the Allahabad district. The total area according 
to the latest official statement (1881) was 1,166'7 square miles, of which 543'8 
were cultivated, 145‘9 cultivable, and 477'0 barren. The area paying Govern¬ 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 1,156'9 square miles (534*1 cultivated, 145*9 
cultivable, 476*9 barren). The amount oi payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but 
not water-rates), was Rs. 3,20,228; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding 
patwdris’), Rs. 3,54,897. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 8,44,808. 

According to the census of 1881, the talisil contained 1,056 inhabited 
villages: of which 566 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Population. between 200 and 500; 132 had between 600 

and 1,000; 39 had between 1,000 and 2,0JO ; 6 bad between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and 4 had between 3,000 and 6,000. The only town containing more than 
8,000 inhabitants was Mirzapur (56,378). The total population was 377,195 
(191,164 females), giving a density of 323 to* the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 351,966 Hindus (178,651 females); 24,785 
Musalm5.ns (12,309 females); 181 Jains (81 females); 225 Christians (110 
females); and 38 others (13 females). 

Further details are giveu in the articles on the sub-divisions of the tahsfl. 

Mirzapur.—The head-quarters of the district, and by far the largest and 
Site, area, and popula- “‘OSt important town within its boundaries; is situat- 
ed in north latitude 25'’-9'“43'' and east longitude 
82“-38'-10''; 55 miles by rail from Allahabad, 46 from Benares, and 509 from 
Calcutta. The population was, in 1853,64,081; in 1866, 71,849; in 1872, 
67,274; and by the recent census of 1881, only 56,378 (28,771 females). The 
last is the population of the city proper. The total of dwellers within the 
more extended area of the municipal boundary, which includes, besides many 
suburban villages, the considerable town of Biudh^chal, is 85,362. The site 
of the city proper comprises an area of 673 acres, with an average of 84 persons 
to the acre. The Hindus numbered 46,194 (23,514 females); Muhammadans, 
10,017 (6,183 females); Jains, 140 (68 females); Christians 10 (6 females); and 
those of other religions 17 (5 females). The following is a statement of the 
•ocoupations followed By more than 40 males [Roman numerals indioating the 
classes in the census returns] 
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(1) BerstonS employed ly gOTemment ot mtinicipality, 879; (III) ministers of the Hinda 
Religion, 911 ; (IV) (petty pleaders), 49 ; lawyers* clerks, 55 ; (Y)haMms (physi¬ 

cians), 56^ (VII) musicians, I 20 j (IX) school teachers (not specified as gOTernmeut^ 46; (XII> 
domestic servants, B63; (XIII) money lenders and bankers (mahdjan)^ 465 ; money lenders^ 
establishment, 780 ; money changers, 150 t brokers, 659 $ small ware dealers (disdtt), 4 l ; 
(XrV) railway servants, 69 ; (XV) pack carriers, 185 ; carters, 287; hackney carriage keepers, 
144 5 palangnin keepers and bearers, 77; (XVI) boat owners and boatmen, 328 ; (XVII) 
store-house men, 4i; weighmen, 216; messengers, 822 ; (XVIII) land-holders, 469; land¬ 
holders* establishment, 74 ; cultivators and tenants, 3,278 ; gardeners, 216; agricultural 
labourers, 966; (XIX) horse keepers and elephant drivers, 129 ; sheep and goat breeders and 
dealers, 79 ; (XXVII) house-proprietors, 60 5 carpenters, 134 ; bricklayers and masons, 362 j 
cabinet makers, 350; ( XXIX) cotton merchants, 49; cotton carders, 80 ; weavers, 173 ; calico 
printers and dyers, 279 ; carpet weavers and sellers, I2I; cloth merchants (bazdz^ 258 5 tail¬ 
ors, 448 ; shoe-makers and sellers, 154 ; bangle sellers, 59 $ washermen, 292 ; barbers, 478 ; 
sacking, sack, and bag makers and sellers, 168 ; (XXX) milk sellers, 125 ; butchers, 78 ; com 
and flour dealers, 521 ? confectioners (hdlwdi), 219 ; green grocera and fruiterers, 499; grain 
parchers, 233 ; tobacconists, 118 ; native spirit distillers and renders, 89 ; betel leaf and nut 
sellers, 147 ; condiment dealers (pansdri), 128 ; (XXXI) lac article makers, 45; tanners and 
leather workers, 44 ; (XXXII) manufacturers and sellers of oil, 305 ; timber, wood, bamboo, 
and thatching grass sellers, 133; grass cutters and sellers, 91; mat makers and sellers, 49; 
leaf-plate makers 43 ; (XXXIII) stone quarriers and cutters, 661 ; lime-burners and grinders, 
62 ; excavators and road labourers. 111; sweepers and scavengers, 43 ; earthernware manu¬ 
facturers, 209 5 water carriers, 869 ; gold and silver smiths, 372 ; gold and silver smiths* waste 
collectors (nitfria), 75 ; brassiers and copper-smiths, 748 5 bell-metal {bharaf) workers, 67 ; 
blacksmiths, 348; iron mongers, 69 ; (XXXIV) general labourers, 4,953 5 persons in un¬ 
defined service (naajfean), 386 s (XXXV) beggars, 753. 


The city itself, which lies near the centre, longitudinally, of the municipal 
area, is situated on one of the great bends which 
enera appearance. characterise the course of the Ganges in this district. 

The river is here fully half-a-mile wide in the rains, diminishing to between 
600 and 700 yards in the dry season. The site has the disadvantage of sloping 
slightly in an inland direction, the highest ground in the whole city being 
found in the bluffs which overhang the Ganges. The river banks are solid and 
lasting, there being an almost continuous reef of Jeankar at or below the water 
line. But the erosive action of the current, though slow, is continuous; and 
scarcely a year passes without the loss of at least some little ground. 

The river frontage, though from more than one point of view picturesque, 
is far from imposing. No buildings of considerable size or boldness of outline 
rise from the water; the ghats or bathing places, though numbering more than 
a score, great and small, are, with three or four exceptions, small in size and 
feeble in design; and many, from the insecurity of their foundations, are in 
various stages of ruin and decay. Bat the clusters of temples at B^riaghat 
and Nfogh4t, and the graceful arcades, massive piers, and broad stairways of 
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the newest addition to the line—that known as the new or 'paT excellence the 
pahka or, solid gh&t—are worthy of more than passing notice. But it is only 
here and there that such structures grace the water-side. The intervals are 
filled with lines of bluffs surmounted with the dingiest and flimsiest of habita¬ 
tions. The finest site along the whole line— that whose name, the Kot, recalls 
the memory of an entirely obliterated and forgotten entrenchment—is occupied 
only by the dismal ruins of immense warehouses, which once were filled to the 
roof with the cotton of Central India. 

Nor is the interior of the city more striking. Although there is a general 
air of solidity and massiveness about the buildings, which attests the wealth 
and prosperity of its builders, there is at the same time a generally ruinous and 
out-at-elbows appearance, which tells us equally plainly that that wealth is a 
thing of the past. There are few buildings of note, the only ones whose towers 
break the sky-line being a couple of mosques of no great pretensions, the larger 
of which the town owes to a lady, who closed a life of more than doubtful 
propriety in the odour of sanctity, and bequeathed to posterity not only this 
building, but the funds wherewith to erect a fine and commodious sar&i. The 
growth of the town from a cluster of houses round NSrgh&t and the fort 
which commanded the ferry, can easily be traced. The original town appears 
to have spread east and west along a line of thoroughfare roughly parallel with 
the river, known now as Pur&ni BazAzi, Tirmohani, Sati bfeAr, and Chetganj. 
Starting west from NdiglAt, we at once enter the latter mnhallu, which is a 
crowded collection of poor houses, with a few deserted cotton pres8e.s and ware¬ 
houses to tell of former commercial activity. Beyond the outfall of the 
Khandwa ndia (once an open stream, filthy and fetid with the city drainage, 
but now converted into the main sewer of the town), we leave the city proper 
and enter upon a long range of walled gardens, extending along both sides of 
the road as far as the XJjla river, which may be taken as the western 
boundary of suburban Mirzapur. These gardens are many of them approached 
by lofty and profusely decorated gateways, and adorned with handsome and 
commodious summer-houses. They are still called by name-s which recall the 
wealth of the Mirzapur of the past. There is one still known by the name 
of that L&la I^4ik who was at once one of the earliest, as he was the 
wealthiest and.moat public-spirited, of the great merchants of the city,! 
But few of these pleasances remain in the families of their founders, and 
fewer still are adequately maintained by their present owners. The whole 
line is a striking example the instability of commercial fortunes in this 
country. 
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Southward from Narghat the city stretches now as far as the line of rail¬ 
way. But the more southern muhallas, with the exception of the broad and 
gated Katra B4ji Rai, are later extensions, and have never been commercially 
important. The original merchants’ quarter seems to have been bounded on 
the west by the fine thoroughfare of Muzaffarganj, leading to the old l^haa 
gate, the site of which can still be traced, and thence southward and eastward 
by the line of the Khandwa n41a and the depressions it formerly drained, which 
is now marked by the spacious h&zkr of McChleryganj, almost in the centare of 
the present city, and the broad road leading thence to the present outfah. 
Within this area, again, the centre of business was the Bundelkhand quarter, 
^ mass of lofty, substantial, and handsome houses, once the places of business 
of the leading houses in the Dakhan transit trade. The streets of this quarter 
are narrow and tortuous, admitting none but pedestrian traffic, and formerly 
defended by loophole gateways, several of which remain at every exit. But 
here again the same tale of decadence and decay is everywhere present. 
Most of the houses are tenantless; some in ruins; and the very materials of 
oihers have been seized, sold, and carted away to satisfy the demands of hungry 
creditors. Tlie same remarks will apply almost equally well to the immedi¬ 
ately surrounding muhallas, the most remarkable of which is that of MMho- 
rini, now more familiarly known as Goshaintola, from the lofty residences 
of the Goshain merchants, who were once among the wealthiest of the com¬ 
munity. 

It is almost a relief to turn eastward along the wards of Fasarha^ and 
Kasarhatta, past the city police-station and so on through Wellesleyganj, to 
the end of the city and the commencement of the civil station. This portion 
of the city is at least still alive. The whole street of the Kotwali is a double 
line of busy shops, amongst which the dealers in hardware are conspicuous* 
Further on, the workers in brass fill the air with an ear-spEtting din, 
and Wellesleyganj itself is a busy market for grain. At right angles to 
Wellesleyganj runs Duncanganj, recalling in its name the memory of the 
great administrator of Benares. This is the principal thoroughfare to the 
railway. 

It has already been said that striking buildings are few. The new Town 


Public buildings. 


Hall, haadsomd-y built of stone, chiefly from yoloa> 
tary contributdoas, in a style which may best he des¬ 


cribed as an embodiment of modem native ideas upon architecture, is a suc¬ 


cessful and striking building, and its towers, when completed, will be a con¬ 


spicuous object on the sky line. The mosque and sai&i of Ganga Bibi have 

27 
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already been mentioned. The latter is a fine and commodious building, erected 
in the Gothic style from designs by Major Kitto, E.E., and containing a 
partioularly-graceful, canopied well. A government school, a hospital and 
dispensary, a church and schools belonging to the London Mission, and the 
substantial and commodious quarters of the city police, are perhaps all that 
need be referred to. The chief ornaments of the city are rather the faqades 
of the larger private houses; the ohauhs or squares, built to a uniform design, 
at the Kotw^li, at McChleryganj, and at Denisonganj; and the numerous ela¬ 
borately-carved, stone temples, which everywhere abeund, and of which those 
at the Pakka gh4t and the Tirmoh^ini may be cited as the best examples. 

The following is alist of the principal muliaUas or quarters. It will be under»- 

^ , stood that these are not names of streets, but rather 

QuarterSi , 

of isolcG or (ktacbed groups of buildings, containing, in. 

0.ddition to the main tliorougbfaro, many more or loss insalubrious alleys )— 


Muhallft 


I. ... 
Wellesley-ganj 

3 . Bari,IL-ghat 

4 ChMpi-toU 

Hi. BUiot^ganj «,< 

6 .. B&rS Gtmgi Bishn. ... 

7 . tSundar-ghit ... 

Jhfinwan'garh «,• 

9 . Taki^ D.tnu SUdln ... 

JO. Iinto^ganj 

II . Imli Mah&deo ... 

Nib Sit a ... 

1 $. Katra Brijr&j 


34. BaclU‘ghat 
16. T^orani-toU 

16 . Purani bassfizx 

17. Kaaarhatta * 
1$. Kotwali jadjd 
39, Kotw^U pur&xxi 

80. Dhdndbi katr& 

81. Pasarhai(;a.ip 
S8. Pakki ghdt 

83. Tirmohdn^.., 

84. Oanjia-toU 

85. Maimh-toI6. 

86. Ufenidon-ganj 
^7. Bdrhen^fch... 
p. S4tl bizar... 


Beritation or trarmlatfon of name. 




Tho grove of B«ma. 

Named after the M.irqncfts W'ollcaley. 

The (ibdt of the B^ria. 

The quartm of the cotton-printora. 

So named in honour of a aon of Mr. Wigram 
Money. 

Gang& Biflhn’a hoBtel. 

Pormvrly Sufir gh^t, called simiiar^ox *the beaq-* 
tifu%’ -when in proved by Mr. Money. 

So called from th<‘ fact that it i*i built oxijhdnwdfif, 
the debris ot braflfl-founders* moulda. 

Tomb of D’nn Shdh, a Muhammadaxx fakir. 

Market of IinAm Khan 

Th« flfreet of the sacred tamarind. 

The street cf Sitla^s tree. 


«*• 

tin* 




«*• 




Brijruj’a market [Brijr&j was a former wealthy 
merchnnt]. 

The (//hH of BadU, a chaudhrt of hauias. 

Toe Tewdri quarters. 

The old cloth market. 

Tho brass-founders* mert. 

Tho now poSice-station. 

Tho old police-station, 

BhtindhPs market. 

The spice market. 

Tho solid or masonrygh&t 
The meeting of throe roads f/iV. having. three 
faces/* /ri-mnbd/tij 
The ^dn;o-sollcrs* quarter. 

Tho boHtmen^s quarter- 

Named after Mr Denison, some time collector. 
Named from a temple of Mab&deo so called 
Named frotn the fact that the bilzitr contains a 
monument to commemorate the performance of 
a suttee (sati). 
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Derivation or translation of name. 

^9. 

Gojshain-tola 


The ascetics’ quarter. 

30. 

Purani Anjahi ... 


The old grain market. 

31. 

Puri katra... 

••• 

•«. 

S2. 

Kar-ghat ... 

... 

The women’s gbit (the name is somefmos given as 
Ndhar, or * tiger/ ghat.) 

38. 

Muzaffar-ganj 

.a. 

Shaikh Muzafear’s street. 

Si. 

Chetganj ^ .. 


Probably named from the founder. 

35. 

Amanganj .. 


Ditto. 

36. 

Eaghicfaa Kunjal Gir... 

... 

Ditto. 

37. 

l>itto Ghisa Sobbi 

... 

Ditto. 

38. 

Chikane-tola 

t.. 

The butcht-rs’ quarter [query, from chiknd, greasyj 

39. 

Madlioram... 

... 

Named after tha founder. 

40. 

Dakkhin phdtak 

... 

The Dakfaan (Deccan) gate. 

41. 

Buudelkhandi 


The quarter of the Bundelkhand merchants. 

42. 

Imlaha ... 

... 

Uncertain; probably connected with imh, a tama¬ 
rind tree- 

43. 

McChlery-ganj 

M. 

Named from Mr. McChlery, some time collector. 

44. 

Gan€sh-ganj 

... 

Ganesh kalwlir’s street. 

45. 

Bhainsia tula 


The buffalo market 

46. 

Kanibagli 

... 

The grove of the rani (of Eantit). 

47. 

Katan-ganj 

... 

Said to be a corruption of Wrightley-ganj. 

48. 

Taylor-ganj 

... 1 

1 Named after Mr. Taylor, some time judge-magis* 

! trate. 

49. 

Bntican-ganj 

... 

Named after Mr. Jonathan Duncan. 

50 

Badli'katra ... 


Badli Chaudhri’s mart. 

51. 

Bhatwfi.-poklirL 

... 

The tank of the Bhats. 

52. 

Belkhari'i' para 

... 

The quarter of the Bdkhar BrahmAm. 

53. 

Makri>khoh .i. 


The spider’s web [The name is said to refer pdu- 
ningly to the character of the former inhabitants, 
as well as to the tnrtuousness of the street, j ' 

54. 

Naua-tola ..4 

4«r» 

The barbers’ quarter. 

55. 

Katra Baji Hai ... 


Named from its founder, BajtBAi (or-Rao), aMar^^ 
hatta merchant. 

56. 

Imambdra 

... 

Quarter of the Muslim building of that name, ’ 

S7. 

^ilaKhandwa ... 

... 

So called from the stream which has outfall 

here. 

68. 

Sobari ... 

... 

A suburban village. 

59. 

Lal^diggi ... 

... : 

the “ red tank.” 

60. 

Mitzapur kliurd 

... 

Little Mirzapur. [There is a villtige o£ this namei 
in parganah Bhuili. j 

61. 

Tarkapur .«« 

M. 

A suburban village. 

42. 

Upadhya-ki-pokbr i .. • 

*** 1 

The Upadhya’s tank. 


The public health has considerably improved of late yearn, which may be 
attributable to the strenuous efforts made to improve’ 
^ conservancy and enforce sanitation. The town is 

officially described as in a fair sanitary condition. The streets are drained both 
by’ coveted and surface drains. The latter have been largely extended, and 
the former are only used where the narrowness of the street is such as to afford’ 
no space for surface drains. The chief defect is in the outfall of the drainage, 
as the sewage is discharged into the river close to the bathing ffhdts. There 
is no artificial water-supply. The water used by the people is derived from * 
wells and from the Ganges* The well-water is said to be of excellent quality! 
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and nearly all the TPells are, from the nature of their construction, efficiently 
protected from surface contamination. [Etetraoted from Memorcmdum of Pre» 
oident, Municipdl Convmittee, to Commissioner, 5M Division, dated IKA d/oy, 
1882 .] 

The civil station stretches along a single road to the north-east of the dty, 
parallel with the river. In addition to the houses of the 
official and private residents, there are the church, schools, 
and orphanage of the London Mission, the public offices, which comprise sepa¬ 
rate court-houses for the district officers, the judge and his subordinates, and 
the deputy superintendent of the Benares family domains. There is also a 
church, a small but pretty building, of stone in the old English style, erected 
many years ago at a cost of Rs. 6,400> a large house is occupied by the post- 
office. Beyond the civil station were once the cantonments, but of these no 
vestige remains but the parade-grounds (now utilized in part as a race-course, 
rifle-range, and camping-ground), and one or two of the old bungalows, now 
occupied by civil residents. No regiment has been stationed here since the 
mutiny, the military element being represented only by a small detachment of 
volunteers, attached for administrative purposes to the Ghdzipur battalion. 

The city and station, being both modem, afford little scope for antiquariah 


Antiguities. 


research. What there is of antiquity in the neigh¬ 
bourhood is confined to the older sites of Kantit 


and Bindhdchal. But many of the temples, although modem in themselves, 
enshrine small museums, of ancient carvings, some of apparently very ancient 
date i and it often happens that a daub of red paint and a garland of flowers 
transform a purely decorative piece of sculpture into the effigy of some 
favourite deity, which the temple containing it is designed to honour. One of 
the temples at Baria-ghdt, indeed, claims a hoary antiquity, but the present 
building is of no great age, having been erected, so it is said, in succession 
to one which the river swept away, and the ruins of which may still be reached 
with a boathook when the stream is at its lowest. 


The trade of the city is largely a thing of the past. The greatest 

■ T«aeandman«toctnres. was some thirty-five or forty years ago,, 

when the annual value of the transit trade in cotton, 
alone was stated at about a quarter of a million sterling. The cotton was* 
brought from Centiail India, chiefly on bullocks, to Mirzapur as the head of 
the Gamges steam navigaticm, and here pressed, warehoused, and shipped. The* 
ogling of railway communication at once took away from Mirzapur its whole 
advantage of pct»ti4n. The. trade was diverted _into the newer and cheaper 
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channels; the great houses, European and native, either collapsed or followed 
the trade to its new centres. The branch of the Bank of Bengal which had 
been established was closed, and the city fell almost to fche ordinary somnolent 
level of other small district capitals. 

There are three industries still remaining, the msnufactures of carpets, 
_ , shellac, and brass-ware; and these at present comnrise 

Carpet manufacture. , i i i , r 

pretty nearly the whole commercial activity of the city. 

The carpets are of the well-known oriental thick pile pattern. Most are woven 
in looms of rude construction at the villages of Ghosea (j. v.) and Madho Sinh 
(q, u) in Bhadohi, but latterly many looms have been set up in the city. The 
origin of the art has not been ascertained, but it is reported not to have assumed 
any importance until some 60 or 70 years ago. The taste of the day for Indian 
decorative art has given a considerable impetus to the trade, leading to better 
prices, and at tfae same time, it is to be feared, to some lowering (except among 
the best firms) of the standard of excellence. The trade is now (1882) in a very 
flourishing condition, the monthly sales often amounting in value to Es. 18,000 
or Es. 20,000. Although the generality of the carpets made here are somewhat 
loose in texture, and of coarse workmanship and more staring pattern than the 
best efforts of convict labour, yet good work can be obtained for good prices, 
and for Rs. 6 or 7 a square yard very excellent and artistic carpets are 
procurable. There are at present (1882) three merchants (one European and 
two natives) engaged in the trade; and between them and the actual artizans 
there interpose a number of firms, who distribute the work amongst the crafts¬ 
men, grant advances, and intercept much of the profit. The weavers work by 
contract and not at daily labour rates. In 1881-82, there were estimated to 
be 25 such firms and 200 artizans, 85 of the first and 115 of the second class. 
The value of the annual outturn was estimated at half a I4kh of rupees [Mr. 
Fuller’s Report on the Railway-home Traffic of the Norih-Weetem Frovineee 
and Oudh for 1881-82, p, 38], 

The shellac manufacture was introduced early in the present century 

by Dr. Turnbull, a surgeon in the East India com- 
Shellac manufacture. , • x v i xi. x* ^ 

pany s service, to whom also the erection of the first 

cotton-presses is due. In fact, this oflScer, whose name stiU survives in the 

river-side b4z4r of Turnbullganj, near Chunm:, may be said to have been 

the fother of the commercial prosperity of the city, as well as the architect 

of a considerable private fortune. The beginnings of the lac trade were aided 

by the then convenient situation of the ciiy. The reputation made by the 

original manufactoiy, which, now owned by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner and Co., 
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still cpmmatids tile highest prices in the market, has enabled the industry to 
hold its ground against subsequent rivals, in spite of their superior advantages 
of position. A short account of the material and the process of manufacture 
may be subjoined. Stick-lac is found upon the /ciisttm (Schloichera trijnga), 
palds (Butea frondosu), her (Zizyphus Jujnba), jifpaZ (Ficus religiosa), bargad 
(Ficus indica), gdlar (Ficus glomerata), pdkar (Ficus venosa), and many other 
trees. The best is that obtained from the kiisim. This is a light golden 
resin, known in the trade as ndgali, and from it the most valuable orange 
shellac is made. The next best comes from the palda and is known as baisdkhi 
or katki according to the month (Baisiikh or Katik) in which it is gathered. It 
is darker in colour than the ndgali, and the shellac is in consequence less clear 
and bright. These are almost the only varieties used by tho European firms. 
The native factories, most of which turn out a very inferior article, utilize the 
produce of almost any tree on which tho lac-insect is found. The best ndgali 
comes from Sambalpur and Raipur, in tho Central Provinces, and from the 
neighbourhood of Hazaribiigh and Pal&mau, in Bengal. The latter places 
also give the best baisdkhi and katki, but these variotios are to bo found in 
many parts of the country. 

The process of preparing the‘sticklac’of commerce for exportation is 
extremely simple ; it consists merely in separating the lac from the stick, and 
dividing it into its component parts of colouring matter and resin. The stick- 
lac is, first, roughly ground up, and tho stick (which oon.sists of the twigs on 
which the lac is formed) sifted out. The residue is mixed with water, which 
absorbs the colouring matter. This fluid is run into vats, whore tho dye pre¬ 
cipitates itself. The water is then drained off, and the dye put in presses and 
made into cakes, in which form, when dry, it is exported. After the dye has 
been absorbed by tho water, the residue, which is called ‘seodlac,’ is cleaned by 
sifting, filled into long cylindrical bags of cotton cloth (which aro turned ia 
front of charcoal furnaces until the lac melts), and then strained or forced 
through the pores of the cloth by twisting the bags. The lac so strained is 
stretched over smooth cylinders to tho requisite amount of thickness; it then 
becomes- shellac, in which form it is exported. 

Besides the establishments—at N6rgh&t and Bariaghdt—of Messrs. Jar* 
dine, Skinner and Co., Messrs. Schoene, Kilburn and Co. have a large factory at 
Eukha ghat, and there are some score or so of native house.s, large and smalh 
The industry probably employs, directly or indirectly, not less than 4,000 
people. The total capital employed in the manufacture is returned (I881-b2) 
at over 25 l&khs of rupees, and the value of the annual outturn has been 
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calculated to be Rs. 16,00,000. Almost four-fifths of the total capital employed 
is represented by the four factories which are in European or Armenian hands. 
The industry is said to be suffering severely from the fall in the price of lac- 
dye which has taken place in late years. [Report on the Railway-borne 
Tra-ffic of the P. and Oudh for 1881-82, p. 4.0,] 

The trade in metal-wq,re is perhaps the most healthy and progressive 

^ ^ industry in Mirzapur. The railway has been of assist- 

Metal-ware manufacture. ^ , ... . 

ance here in facilitating the import of the raw 

material ; and the proximity of large quantities of a peculiar earth, especially 
suited for the manufacture of moulds, gives the city a permanent advantage, 
which the skill of its workmen has increased. The trade was formerly a 
guild-secret of the Kasera caste, but, of late, apprentices from outside have 
been admitted. The trade involves much division of labour. As many as 
sixteen different classes of artificers are named ; but a broader division is into 
the mould-makers, the brass-founders, and the finishers. 

The earth already alluded to as the best for moulds is a yellow sandy 
soil, known as pidri mitti. But only the mould itself is made of this, the core 
being of ordinary clay. The making and fitting of these moulds is a separate 
industry, involving a considerable degree of nicety and skill. The current 
price of finished moulds is Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 3 per 100, according to size. The 
metals used are jpMZ, composed of four parts copper and one part pewter ;Mn.- 
sa, which is copper and zinc in approximately equal proportions ; bedha phai, 
which has 16 parts copper, four parts pewter, and one part lead ; AUui phM, 
which differs from kdn$a only in the addition of a little lead ; and ordinary 
brass {pital), which is composed of 15 parts of copper and 12 parts of zina 
The metal, whatever its composition, is melted in a crucible {gharia) of 
haraili earth tempered with chaft. The lid of the crucible is called a muhalla, 
A set of six crucibles with lids sells for 3 anas 6 pies. The melting furnace 
is called masMi, and is usually large enough to hold six crucibles, each <x)n- 
taining about thirty sers of metal. Three to six maunds of fuel will be expend¬ 
ed in heating one charge. The moulds are at the same time heated in an 
adjoining oven. Meanwhile, the dharaiya or caster, the most skilled among 
the workmen employed, watches the fire; and, judging the right moment, 
a matter of some importance, fills the moulds, which have been drawn red-hot 
from the kiln and ranged ready in a row. There is a simpler method used 
in small castings. Here the mould is inverted over a crucible and luted to 
it. The crucible and mould together are heated in a charcoal and cow-dung 
fire, made in a hole in the ground : and, when a sufficient temperature has 
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been obtained, the arrangement is inverted, and the molten metal flows into 
and fills the mould. However made, the rough castings pass into the hands 
of the pa/rtaraiya, who fills up the holes left by the studs which supported 
the core of the mould ; and then through several other artificers, who trim, 
file, and polish the vessels in a lathe. In addition to cast utensils, many, 
especially those of phM, are entirely made by hammering, and some of these 
are ornamented with rude repouasd work. But ornamental brass-ware is little 
made in Mirzapur. To facilitate the melting of kcinscif a little borax is used; 
the other compounds require none. 

Some idea of the local trade may be obtained from the registered im¬ 
ports kept at the octroi outposts. The chief imports 

Imports. municipality according to the official state¬ 

ment, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as follow :—grain 
(537,704 maunds); refined sugar (16,317 raaunds) ; unrefined sugar (46,495 
maunds); g?ii (9,260 maunds) ; other articles of food (Rs. 45,247) ; animals for 
slaughter (65,202 head); oil and oilseeds (87,534 maunds); fuel (Rs. 1,88,773); 
building materials (Rs. 51,502); drugs and spices (Rs. 1,64,310); tobaccn 
(15,263 maunds); European cloth (Rs. 12,11,471); native cloth (Rs. 2,82,921) j 
and metals (67,127 maunds). 

The municipal committee of Mirzapur consists of eighteen members, 

... of whom six sit by virtue of their office and the re- 

JMoniopality. . , , , . , . . . 

mainder by election and nommatiou. The income of 
the municipality is derived chiefly from the octroi-tax, falling in 1881-82 at 
the rate of 10 Anas on net receipts per head of population. The total income in 
1881-82 was Rs. 86,398 (including a balance of Rs. 13,821 from the previous 
year). The total expenditure in the same year was Es. 78,744, the chief 
items of which were: collection (Rs. 6,778); head-office (Rs. 1,350) ; supervision 
(Rs. 1,029); original works (Rs. 11,259); repairs and maintenance of roads 
(Ra. 6,636); police (Rs. 16,422); charitable grants (Rs. 2,222) j conservancy 
(Rs. 22,324) ; and miscellaneous (Rs. 11,802). 

There are one typographic and one lithographic press, the former doing 
Printing presses and ute- all classes of work. There are no local newspapers. 
saty institations. ijjjg Mayo Memorial Institute has a fine library, chiefly 

vernacular; and there are occasional lectures and discussions held in connec¬ 
tion therewith. 

There is little of separate history connected with the city. As already 
Locia .history. observed, its commercial growth and decline are both 

comprised within the limits of the last hundred years. 
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The city is not mentioned at all in the A^in-i-Akbari (1596 A.D.) It is 
marked in Rennell's atlas, published in 1781; but is not noticed in the 
accounts of the first march of the British army from Bax&r to Allahabad, 
although the route must have lain through or near it, Tieffenthaler, however, 
v^ho drew up his description of India between 1760-70, mentions it, under the 
name of Mirzapur the Greater, as a mart, and as having two ghdts, giving 
access to the Ganges. In the proceedings of the Benares Resident (Mr. 
Jonathan Duncan) from 1787 to 1795, frequent mention is made of 
the place. He tells us that, previous to 1781, the principal merchants with the 
Dakhan were of the Sannydsi sect, doubtless lay brothers, who resided 
at Benares and transported their goods to Mirzapur, there to sell them 
to members of their own sect, who came annually from the Dakhan for that 
purpose. The establishment of the custom-house at Benares^ with a transit 
duty of 5 .per cent, nearly drove the Sannyasfs out of the trade, but the rate 
of duty was shortly afterwards reduced by one-half on raw silk, a principal 
object of the trade, and for a time they struggled against difficulties. A good 
account of the exactions under which these traders suffered is given in the 
Duncan Records (Shakespear s edition, II., pp. 17-21), and may be read with 
some interest in connection with the often-heard complaints against the com¬ 
paratively trifling impositions, in the shape of octroi-dues, of the present day. 
Nor is the picture of local justice more favourable. The Resident wrote : 

This important trust is exercised by a person who farms it of the r&ja. I 
could never meet with any written records of this court, but I understand 
that, when a cause is settled, the parties are obliged to interchange releases, 
and the person gaming the cause pays 4 anas per rupee upon the amount, of 
the claim.’' Matters were improved by the appointment, in 1788, of a judge- 
magistrate, the first invested with these functions being a Hindu, L&la Baksbi 
Sinh. New regulations were at the same time published regarding the duties on 
foreign and inland trade,, many cesses and exactions being abolished—a measure 
which, wrote the Resident, in the peculiar form of official phraseology then 
affected, ^ could not hut in some measure awaken the sensibility of minds the 
most obdurate/’ In 1789, the Governor-General sanctioned the introduction 
of “ fees and a commission to government on the bearing of cases, to. check the 
licentiousness of complainants,” but the jurisdiction of the judge-magistrate 
was confined to the town and suburbs ^Duncan Records,^ IL, p. 149). The 
subsequent history of Mirzapur was one of continued commercial prosperity 
until 1864, the year in which the East Indian Railway was opened to the 
Jumna bank at Allahabad. This, as already mentioned, dealt a death-blow to 

38 
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the prosperity of Mirzapur, from which it can. hardly be expected ever 
to recover. 

Mirzapur Ehurd or Ohhota Mirzapur (‘ Little Mirzapur ’).—Small 
agricultural village and bdzAr in parganah Bhdili and tahsil Chinidr; distant 
SO miles north-east from Mirzapur and 10 miles north-east from Ohundr; on. 
the south bank of the Ganges, close to the borders of the Benares district. 
Latitude 26“-14'-10" ; longitude 83''-4'-30‘'. Population (1881) 301 (160 
females). It has a district post-office and a police outpost. Tho place had 
formerly some importance. Owing to its situation, as the river terminus of the 
direct road to Benares vid Ahraura from the south, much of the river traffic 
was loaded here, but under now conditions of transit it hu.s dwiiulled into com¬ 
plete insignificance. A ward of Mirzapur the Greater is known by the name of 
Ohhota Mirzapur. 

Muriham (or Mandihau).—^Villago in tappa Cliauriisi of the Mirzapur 
tahsil; on the Mirzapur-Robortsganj road, at the junction of tho two routes 
vid Hindu&ri and Ghorfiwal and a third road towards Hallia; distant 18 miles 
Bonth-east from Mirzapur. Latitude 24®-55'-8"'; longitude 82'’-43'-0'’'. 
Population (1881) 181 (97 females). The village itself is small and poor, but 
there is a third-class police-station and a road bungalow of tho Public Works 
Department, both located here owing to the centrical position of tho place on 
converging lines of communication. Thoro is also a district post-office. A 
great quantity of jjdrj, or betel is grown about hero, and its cultivation gives 
employment to a numerous colony of Barais. 

Nai Bazar.—Agricultural village in parganah Bhadohi; situated near 
the Barn a river, 23 miles north from Mirzapur, 9 mila.s north-oast from 
Konrh, 2 miles north-east from Bhadohi, and about one mile east of tho high 
road from Mirzapur to Jaunpur. It has sprung into existence, its name 
denotes, within recent years. It was founded, in 1761, by B4bfl SiSjan Sinb, 
brother of Eaja Chait Sinh, but it owes its present prosperity chiefly to the encour¬ 
agement of EAja tJdit Narain. The population numbered at tho last census 
2,676 souls (1,289 females). The place is a centre of sugar-refining after native 
methods. There are some dozen consi<lerubl6 establishments, owned by Italwdia 
and kulwdra, which collect the raw materials from Bhadohi and the adjacent 
parganahs of Jaunpur and Benares, and turn out some 60,000 maunds of sugar 
'annually. A ground rent and certain hfizfir-dues are levied by the mahArija. 

■ Jidii.—'Railway station on the East -Indian line known as the Ahraura 
Voadr-station, in parganah Bhfiili of the Ohunfir tahsil; distant 34 miles east- 
nortk-east from Mirzapur, 11 miles north-east from Chunfc-, 12 miles north 
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from Ahraura, and about one mile south from the Ganges, Population (1881) 
272 (138 females). 

Naugarh. —Southern taluka of parganahKera Mangraur. See thearticle 
on that parganah. 

Pahar-—North-eastem tappa of parganah Bijaigarh. See the article on 
that parganah. 

Pahari.—Railway station on the East Indian line, in tappa Chanrasi of 
the Mirzapur tahsil; distant 10 miles east from Mirzapur. Population (1881) 
526 (283 females). It has an imperial post-oflSce. 

Pampaptira. —The site of an old Bhar city. Its brick and stone ddbris 
lies scattered over the fields for several miles. It is probable that the original 
name has been lost, and that the present one was given to it by the Rdjputs, 
who took the country from the Bhars. From its size and the substantial 
nature of the buildings which (judging from the relics) it contained, the city 
must have been of sufficient importance to be the capital of the country. 
According to Mr. Sherring, it included within its circuit the ancient town of 
BindhAchaJ. Tradition says that the city once possessed one hundred and fifty 
temples, all of which were destroyed by the iconoclast Aurangzeb. This is 
perhaps an exaggeration; but there is little reason to doubt that there were, 
formerly, many magnificent temples on this spot. 

Pannuganj.—Small hamlet in parganah Bijaigarh of tahsil Roberts- 
ganj ; situated at the junction of several of the principal pack-bullock routes 
from the south and into Naugarh ; 62 miles south-east from Mirzapur, and 
12 miles east from Robertsganj. Latitude 24°-39'-4«5^ ; longitude 
Population (1881) 186 (86 females). It has a district post-office and a third- 
class police-station. The building in which the latter is located is newly and 
substantially built, cbieflly of stone. 

Patita. —^Village and fort in parganah Bhagwat and tahsil Chunar} 
distant 32 miles south-east of Mirzapur, and 12 miles south of GhunAr. 
Latitude 25°-3'-5'="; longitude 82‘’-59'-47^ Population (1881) 1,164 (605 
females). The place is no longer of any importance, but is historically in¬ 
teresting. There is a large mud-fort, once one of the principal strongholds 
of the MusalmAn zamindArs of the parganah. The history of it in connection 
with Jami'at Khan, Balwant Sinh, Ohait Sinh, and Major Popham has been 
given in Part III. {supra, pp. 132,137). 

Pnlwa.—Tappa of parganah DfidhL See the article on that parganah, 

"PxiX ,—Village in parganah Barhar and tahsil Robertsganj ; distant 34 
miles from Mirzapur, 14 miles from Robertsganj, and about two miles to the 
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north of the Belan river. Latitude 24‘*-46'-36'''; longitude 82*-55'-46^. 
Population (1881) 378 (189 females). It is remarkable for a large masonry 
tank of great, though uncertain, age. Local tradition connects it with a certain 
Arjan, a rdja said to be of the Gadaria caste, who came from the west; but the 
work is similar to the other monuments of Bdland supremacy in these parts, 
and may probably be referred to that dynasty. 

Bajapitr.—Village, generally known as Bhagwan Taldo, which see. 

B^garh.— Small village in parganah Saktfsgarh and tahsil Chundr, on 
the direct Mirzapur and Robertsganj road; distant 32 miles south-east from 
the former place, and 20 miles south from Chundr. Latitude 24^-61'-43" ; 
longitude 82‘^-63'-65". Population (1881) 394 (190 females). There is a 
small roadside bdzdr, a district post-office, and a police outpost which is 
about to be raised to a third-class station. 


B^pur-—A well-kept and flourishing village in parganah Barhar of the 
Bobertsganj tahsil; distant 44 miles south-east from Mirzapur, 8 miles west 
from Robertsganj, and three miles south-east from Shdhganj. Latitude 24*’-40'- 
86"; longitude 83®-0'-5‘'. Population (1881) 1,898 (701 females). Situated in 
this village is the principal residence of the rdjas of Agori-Barhar—a spacious 
two-storied house,f with extensive stabling and out-houses, and a separate 
building for the office of the estate. There are large and well-kept gardens, 
and at some '.distance ‘a small bungalow, designed for the accommodation of 
European visitors attracted by the possibilities of sport which the neighbour¬ 
ing jungles afford. The property of the rdjas of Agori-Bahar has been under 
the Court of Wards since 1871, when Rdja Kesho Rde died childless. 

B^garh.—Principal village in parganah Bijaigarh of the Roberts¬ 
ganj tahsil; distant 58 miles from Mirzapur, and 10 miles from Robertsganj. 
Population,(1881) 725 (379 females). 

Bobertsgaill.—^Southernmost tahsil of the district, consisting of parga- 
_ . . . nahs Bijaigarh and Barhar to the north of the Son, 

BounaafieSi areai &c» ^ ^ 

and Agori and SingrauU to the south of that river* 
It is bounded on the north by tappa Chaurdsi, taluka Saktisgarh, and parga- 
nahs Bhagwat, Ahraura and Eera Mangraur; on the east by Sh&habad, Behdr, 
Paldmau, and parganah'Dddhi; and on the west by Saigdja and the Rewah 
ierritoiy. The total area, according to the latest official statement (1881), was 
2,6S2'0 square miles, of which 435*4 were cultivated, 553'3 cultivable, and 
1,643*3 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 886'3 
•qoare Uules (276*8 cultivated, 167*0 cultivable, 441*5 barren). The amount of 
payHSent to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, whore 
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8ucli exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs* 63,554!; or, with 
local rates and cesses (excluding patw&rfs*) Rs. 68,531. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,43,023. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsfl contained 1,224» inhabited 
villages: of which 852 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

^ 294 had between 200 and 500 ; 64 had between 500 

and 1,000; 13 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 1 had between 2,000 and 
3,000. There were no towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. The total 
population was 226,318 (112,343 females), giving a density of 86 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 217,892 Hindus (108,261 
females) ; 8,323 Musalm&ns (4,042 females); 88 Christians (37 females); and 
15 others (3 females). Further details will be found in the articles on the 
tahsiVs sub-divisions. 

Robertsganj.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name, since about 
1854; distant 50 miles south-east from Mirzapur. Latitude 24®-41'-24^; 
longitude 83^-6'-SS"". Population (1881) 1,161 (549 females). It has a first- 
class police-station and an imperial post-office. It takes its name from Mr. 
W. Roberts, deputy collector, and afterwards collector of, the district, who was 
entrusted in 1846 and subsequent years with the completion of the work of 
settlement in the southern portion of the district. It was at Mr. Roberts's 
suggestion that the tahsil head-quarters were moved from the unhealthy rice 
neighbourhood of Sh&hganj to the barren upland of Tankedaur, and under the 
auspices of the same officer, aided by Gayadin foreman, the Kiwai gbit was con¬ 
structed on easy gradients down the precipitous southern face of the Kaimurs, 
six miles to the south, while four miles to the north a substantial, if not hand¬ 
some, bridge was built over the Belan river. Robertsganj is increasing in impor¬ 
tance, and the improvement of the road connecting it with Ahraora and the rail¬ 
way is likely to benefiit it at the expense of local trade centres further to the north. 

Saktisgark—Taluka of the obsolete parganah of Kantit: is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Karydt Sikhar and Chun&r, 
Boundaries, area &c. from the former of which it is separated by the Gan¬ 

ges ; on the south by parganah Barhar; on the east by parganah Bhagwat; 
and on the west by tappa Ohaurdsi. The average length from north to south is 
about 17 miles, and the average breadth from 10 to 11. The total area accord- 
’ ing to the latest official statement (1881) was 173 square miles, of which 42*8 
were cultivated, 33%3 culturahle waste, and 96*9 barren. The area paying Gov¬ 
ernment revenue was 168*6 square miles (41*2 cultivated, 32-7 cultivable, and 
94*6 barren). The total demand was Bs. 13,918; or, with local rates and cesses 
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(excluding patwdrisO, Rs. 14,486. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 32,457. Population (1881) 16,828 (8,334 females). 
The taluka contained at the last settlement 63 estates {mahdl). Tt was for¬ 
merly, with the rest of parganah Kantit, included in the tahsil of Mizapur, hut 
was for greater convenience of collection transferred to that of Chundr. It has 
no recognised subordinate divisions, nor has it any police-station of its own except 
an outpost at Rdjgarh, the jurisdiction being shared between the divisions of 
Chundr and Ghordwal. 


The whole taluka is composed of wild and rugged uplands. The northern 
portion includes a few poor villages with scattered 
General aspects. patches of cultivation, but the whole central zone is 

an almost unbroken expanse of jungle, forming the principal game preserves 
of the Kantit estate. Further south the country becomes more open and villages 
more plentiful. Cultivation is here on the increase, and large areas are under 
rice, for the irrigation of which water is collected by moans of numerous small 
embankments. There are many hill torrents, but the only permanent stream 
is the Jirgo, which descends from the hills near the fort of Saktisgarh, and 
passes by a long ravine out into the plains south of Chundr. The jungles 
contain not a few of the greater felidce, and are well stocked with deer of the 
usual kinds. The small caves with which the cliffs abound are also a very 
favourite resort of bears. Turning to the crops, rice is, as we have seen, the 
staple grain; but barley, pulses, millets, gram, linseed and kodon are also grown. 

The northern part of the taluka has no roads whatever, such traffic as there is 
being carried on entirely by pack-cattle. The raised and bridged but unmetalled 
road from Mirzapur to Robertsganj, vi6 Rdjgarh, passes across the southern and 
moat fertile portion. There are no industries other than agricultural, and no 
towns or even large villages, the place which gives its name to the parganah 
being little more than a collection of mud huts under the walls of an old fort. 

The general history has been treated in the district notice. The fiscal 
history is peculiar in that the permanent settlement 
of the taluka took place in 1200/a8K. The first assess¬ 
ment of 1197 faali (1790A.D.) was found to be higher than the taluka, in its 
then wild and uncultivated condition, could bear, and accordingly the reduced 
demand, of 1200 fasli was, by section 22, Regulation II. of 1795, declared 
imalterable. This peculiarity seems to have been for some time lost sight of, for 
-MlfeRaikes {Kantit parganak report of 1842) complained that several of the 
-aa^^media^e settlements of single villages had been made, from time to time, on 
- higher rate of demand, and some confusion had been the result. 
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Aiotlier remarkable circumstance was the impossibility of finding any zamin- 
dlirs at the time of the permanent settlement. Mr. Duncan, in his report on 
the settlement rent-roll, remarked broadly that there were no zamind^rs, and, 
indeed, when the detailed settlement came to be made, only two villages 
in the whole taluka were settled in zaminddri. This was in 1200 fasli. 
In 1197 not a single one had come forward. Consequently, some fifty villages 
were farmed, though even farmers were obtained with some diflBculty. But, as 
time passed and the advantages of the zamind&ri state were recognised, claim¬ 
ants gradually came forward, and all but eight of the farmed villages were, from 
time to time, settled in zammddri. The remainder were so settled, in 1842, 
by Mr. Baikes. The total demand prior to the revision of settlement was 
Ks. 14,124, while that assessed by Mr. Kaikes was Rs. 14,118. This amount 
has since been reduced by the abolition of the anomalous maJidla of Tengari, 
Bungdhi, and Gaocharai, which, as Mr. Eaikes with some evident amusement 
remarks, had all along been treated and gravely adjudicated upon by the 
courts as if they were genuine villages with unusually long names, whereas 
they were, in fact, farms of the right to collect certain seignorial dues, the 
first for the right to cut firewood with axe {tengd) and maul (h'Angd)^ and the 
second for the grazing of cattle. The total of these dues was Rs. 200. 

The zaminddri, at revision of settlement, was almost entirely Rajput, the 
whole taluka being an appanage of the Kantit raj. Of the 63 mahdls, 51 were 
held by Gaharwars, 3 by Brahmans, and only 9 by zamindars of all other classes. 

The cultivators would be very hard put to it had they to depend entirely 
on the produce of their fields. But there is a good deal to be done in the 
collection of forest produce and in cattle-grazing, which considerably alleviates 
their condition, and, on the whole, it can hardly be said that they are much 
worse off here than in the more fertile parganahs of the district. 

Of buildings, modern or ancient, there is little to note. The fort of Saktis¬ 
garh, dating as it does only from the time of Akbar, can hardly be said 
to possess an antiquarian interest. Perhaps the most interesting monument 
is the tank of Kor4dih, which dates back to a time anterior to the Rajput 
colonization of the district, and is probably a monument of the industry of 
the aboriginal races. 

Saktxsgarh. —The village which gives its name to the taluka; distant 22 
miles south from Mirzapur, and 10 miles south from Chunar. Population 
(1881) 561 (249 females). It is at present a very small and poor village, and 
only interesting from its connection with the fort of Sakat Sinh, erected by him 
to control the Kols in the reign of Akbar. This stronghold is situated just at 
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pebbles and most of them are rotmded. At Aundi, running to the south and 
laterally west, commence the sandstone hills that form the upper layer of the 
coal-field, Mr. Roberts considered the western limit of the coal-tract to be the 
boundary of Singrauli, and the eastern to bo so'mowhere west of the Rohand, 

The principal streams in the parganah are the Rehand and its tri¬ 
butaries, the Bichhi and the Aiiran. The Rohand 
enters the Mirzapur district through Shiihpur (or 
S&hipur) Singrauli of Rewah. Fifteen or twenty miles later in its course, at 
Badura in tappa Barha, it becomes the boundary between this parganah and 
IXldhi; while, a short distance IksIow, it descends in a luiniuttiro fall, locally 
known as the Gluigh, over a stop of rock some six feet in height. After wash¬ 
ing the border for less than ton miles rip to Miirdhauwa in tappa Dddlu, it 
flows onwards through Iho parganah into parganah Agori. Tt is a portuuiial 
.stream. Down it .arc drifted, in the rains, largo flotillas of hatiibuos and poles. 
Rafts of such timber may he seen shooting its rapids na late as March or 
April, Though 60,80, or oven 100 foot in length, their crows aro linutod to 
at most throo men. Tho tivor is fordable iii many plaiHis ■, and, eV(‘u aftor 
heavy rain, a little patience will often reward tho travcilm* with a pussngo. 
The Bichhi runs north-westwards along the south-west Iren tier of jmrganali 
Diidhl, and falls into the Rohand north of Singrauli. The Ajiraii flows almost 
parallel to the Biolflii, to tho south of it. 

Thoro aro no roads of tho first throe classes in tho parganah. Gums and 
terra japoniea, wild arrowroot, pig-iron in small <i«antitieH, bainhoos, donva or 
myrobolans, and other fruits, used in dyeing, with taaar or wild silk, aro the 
minor articles of traffic. 

The mcimt parganah of Singrauli consisted of taluka British Singrauli, 
or tho country west of tho Rohand; Bichhi, dunomi- 
nated Singrauli proper j and SWdipHr(yr Sdhipur} 
Singrauli. It formed part of tho oxtonsivo domains of tho Ml and rfijas. An 
account of their expulsion fi'om tho seat of their govornraont (tho fort of Agori) 
by the Oliandels, their temp<wary rostoratitm, and their final subjugation by 
the Ohandel r4ja Oraudoo has boon given in Part HI. Orandoo divided his 
territory between his two sons—tho older took Bardi and half of Singrauli, 
called SM'hpur Singrauli, now in Rowah territory {the younger ono roccivod 
Agorl-Barhar and the rest of Singrauli. Tho present local chiuf !.s in no way 
related to the Chandel Lord Paramount. His origin and acijuisition of Siiig- 
rauli, so far as ascertained, are given in Part III. («wpm, p. 122). While the- 
fionjiest, there mentioned, between tho r4ja of Agori-Baihar and tho Singrauli 
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BMef was pending, the relations of the latter with the lesser proprietors and 
peasantry were truly patriarchal. But, no sooner had the coveted prize fallen 
within his grasp, than the Singrauli rdja proceeded to reduce the proprietora to 
the position of mere tenants-at-will. This process lasted from 1835 to 1839. 
The violence displayed by the rdja in its execution caused the establishment 
of a police outpost at Singrauli. During 1842 and the few years following, the 
first survey of Singrauli and Dddhi was effected under Major Wroughton. 
Then followed the preparation of a record-of-rights; and the villj^e 
owners attempted to obtain recognition of their clmms. But, in decid¬ 
ing on sonde disputed tenures the settlement deputy collector (R^i M&nilr 
Chand) was held to have exceeded his powers, and his judgments in such cases 
were reversed in 1844. It was a better day for the ill-used ^friculturists when 
a special officer with settlement powers (Mr. W. Roberts) was deputed, in 
1847, to complete the unfinished task. His duties were—(1) the adjustment 
of village boundaries; (2) the determination of tenures ; and (3) the correction 
of settlement records. On the issue of Mr. Roberts’s proclamations notifyii^ 
that all claims to rights in land would be investigated and decided in the 
■parganah, a large number of persons came forward, and adduced, in many 
cases, strong proofs of the permanency of their tenures. The raja’s defence 
Was weak; he contented himseK with a simple denial and offered no evidence 
to rebut the testimony of the village claimants. The tenures classed by 
Mr. Roberts were—(1) village zamlnddri; (2) mukarrari ,* (3) hereditary 
occupancy; (4) mudji; (5) khdlsa, or sole property of the rdja. To the first 
fclass belonged 18 mcMils ; to the second, 30; to the third, 17; to the fourth, 
6 ; and to the fifth, 20. Further details of these tenures will be found in Mr. 
Roberts’s printed report {jOdHectum of Pa^re relaiing to the Settlement of 
South Mirzapur). The r&ja holds a peculiar position; to the British Govern¬ 
ment he pays nothing, but to the raja of Agori-Barhar he pays Rs. 701 per 
annum. The origin of this arrangement is to be sought in the proceedings of 
Mr. Barton in 1803, when the Singrauli parganah was included in the mdli^ 
Mna jAgir of the Agori-Barhar chief, to the extent of realizing from it the 
profit which the British Government could then claim. The condition of the 
people in Mr. Roberts’s time (1847-51) was in general poor. The absence of 
roads and the distance from large marts, which he alleged as causes, can 
scarcely be said to have been yet appreciably remedied. In the early days 
bf British administration a native resident called a sazdwal was appointed 
to see to the “full and due preservation of public tranquillity,” and to 
the authority of Government. His pay was fixed at Rs. 20 over 
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and above the Government revenue. But, for some reason or other, the appoint- 
ment fell into abeyance before 1800—perhaps, as suggested by Mr. Koberts, 
owing to a representation regarding the patriarchal relations subsisting between 
the rSja and his people. At any rate, Singrauli was not, according to Mr. 
Roberts, visited by even a policeman for the next 40 years. In 1840, however, 
two police officers {barhanddz) were stationed on behalf of Government in 
Singrauli, and British authority has ever since been duly represented. The 
present police-office is at Khairwa. 

Snkrit.-—A pass, at the foot of which stands the fort of Latifpur; distant 
40 miles south-east from Mirzapur, and 20 miles south-south-east from Chundr. 
Population (1881) 620 (236 females). In the village at the head of the pass 
is a police out post. 

Sultanpur-—Village in the west of parganah Karyat Sikhar of the Chundr 
tahsil; distant 24 miles west from Mirzapur, and 3 miles north from Chundr; on 
the north bank of the Ganges. Latitude 25“-10'-39" ; longitude 82°-65'-l7.'' 
Population (1881) 133 (78 females). There is a Government oncamping- 
ground here. 

SuriatiwIiiQ.—^The name given to two villages in the north-west of par¬ 
ganah Bhadohi, separated by about half a mile of intervening fields; distant 
24 miles north-north-west from Mirzapur, and 10 miles north-north-west from 
Konrh. Population (1881) 1,109 (536 females). There is nothing of present 
note, hut the place is interesting as the ancient capital of the Monas over-lords 
of the parganah. The ruins of their stronghold are still to be traced, and there 
are two fine tanks, the larger of which is thirty acres in extent. A third-class 
police-station and an imperial post-office are located here. 

Tanda (otherwise called Bikpa).—^Village in tappa Chaurdsiand tahsil Mir¬ 
zapur; distant 6 miles south from Mirzapur; is connected by a third-class road 
with the Deccan road near Ashtbhuja. Population (1881) 418 (203 females). 

Uj.—Village in parganah Bhadohi; distant 20 miles north-wesit from 
Mirzapur, and 8 miles west from Konrh; on the Grand Trunk road. Popula¬ 
tion (1881) 297 (138 females). It has a police outpost, but the third-class 
station now stationed at Pig will probably he removed hero. 

1Tprat|.dlv—South-western tappa of the Mirzapur tahsil: is bounded on the 

Boundaries, area, &c. Chhidnave and Ohaurdsi; on the east 

by tappa Ohaurdsi and parganah Barhar; on the south 
by Rewah territory; and on the west by Rewdh territory and the Allahabad 
district. The total area, according to the latest official statement (1881), was 
^8'9 sc^uare miles, of which 249'0 were cultivated, 85*3 cultivable, and 274‘§ 
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barren« Tlie areapaying Government revenue or quit-rent was 607*0 square 
miles (247*1 cultivated, 85*3 cultivable, 274*6 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs, 55,925 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwfos’), Rs. 57,490. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,58,628. Population (1881) 89,297 (44,269 
females)* 

This tappa is for the most patt e:xcfeedingly hilly and stony. The Great 
Dakhan road runs close to and almost parallel with the 
western boundary of the tappa ; it crosses the Belan 
by a causeway impassable during heavy floods. The principal rivers are the 
Belan and its tributary, the .^dh. Leaving the Eewah frontier, the Belan flows 
northwards, and forms the greater part of the boundary between the tappa and 
parganah Barhar. Then, turning to the west, it flows through the entire 
length of the parganah, and reaches the tappa frontier a little beyond Ba- 
xaundha on the Dakhan road. The fourth-class cart-road from Lalganj to Hallxa 
crosses the Belan by a masonry causeway. The Adh enters the tappa on the 
south, and flows, first in a northerly, and then in a north-westerly direction, past 
Hallia, and falls into the Belan a short distance before the latter is cut by the 
line of the Dakhan road. There are several other minor streams in the tappa, 
but they are of comparative insignificance, 

TJpraudh was one of the tappas of the old parganah of Kantit. The Govern- 
^ men t demand at the permanent settlement (1790 A. D.) 

Fiscal history, entered in the Duncan Records as Rs. 45,278-10-0; 

but, according to Mr. Raikes, after correcting various errata in the settlement 
book, it was Rs. 49,867. The errata above alluded to,’^ writes Mr, Raikes, 
as existing in the settlement book of 1197 fasli of this tappa, are remarkable. 
Several amdni mahdls are not noticed, and others are entered twice over, both 
as amdni and zarrpinddrV The tappa was rented for five years to Ram 
Jiawan Sinh, and the mufassal settlement of it, in 11^7 fasli, for the remain¬ 
ing four years of his lease was prepared by him and completed under the 
Resident’s inspection. But, before the end of the year, he was removed for 
disobedience and irregularities of which be had been guilty, and Ausan Sinh (in 
the name of his agent, Rassik DSs) was appointed in his room. The completion 
of the revision of settlement was reported by Mr. Raikes in his letter dated 1st 
September, 1842. The demand proposed by him was Rs. 51,860, which has 
increased by more than Rs. 4,000 during the forty years that have since elapsed. 
Materials for an account of the tenures of the tappa are not available. 
Urgarh.—See Argabh. 
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PREPACE TO JAUJSfPUR. 


The persons to whom obligations are due for help given in the 
preparation of this notice are generally mentioned in loco. It only 
remains to add that Mr. A. Robinson, the Collector, besides giv¬ 
ing every assistance in the collection of information and in the 
correction of the proofs, compiled the greater portion of the note 
on fiscal history and the whole of the account of Jaunpur city. 

Ftzabad : 

The -2Ath March, 1884. 


J. P. H. 
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JABNPUR. 


PART I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ANf3 DESCRIPTIVIiV; 


/ 


JaunpuRj**^ a district in the AWalia La^it division, lies® between north latitude 
25^-23'-45^ and 2G°-T2', and east longitude 82®-10' 

^ Boundaries, area, &o, 83^-7''-45". It is bounded on the north-west by the 

Partdbgarh and Snltdnpur districts; on the north-cast by the Azamgarh district; 
on the east by the Ghiizipur district; on the south by the districts of Benares 
and Mirz&pur; and on the west by the Allahabad district. The principal sub¬ 
divisions of the adjoining districts arc : in Pariibgarh, tahsil Patti ; in SulWnpur, 
tahsil K&dipur ; in Azamgarli, tahsils Mdhul and Deogaon; in Gh&zipur, tahsil 
Sayyidpur; in Benares, tahsfl Benares ; in Mirzapur, parganah Bhadohi of the 
family domains of the mahariya of Benares; in Allahabad, tahsfls Handia 
and Phiilpur. 

In shape the district is an irregular triangle, with the southern boundary as 
the base, and the eastern and western boundaries running up to an apex in 
the north. A small portion of the district is isolated from the remainder by an 
intrusive belt of Oudh territory and lies in the Part/ibgarh disti’ict ; while a 
portion of the latter district, almost equal in area to tins outlying tract, lies 
imbedded in the MaohhHshahr tahsil of the Jaunpur district. The first tract is 
a portion of parganah OhAndah, which goes under the name of Kooripur, and 
forms part of the Singramau taluka, of which the present owner is Thfikur 
Randhir Sinh, Hdi Bahidun The second tract consists of 17 villages belonging 
to talnka Powara of the ParWbgarh district* The criminal jurisdiction of this 
taluka was made over to the magistrate of Jaunpiir under tJovornmont of India’s 
Ho. 268, dated 27th Juno, 1862, and the transfer of the revenno jurisdiction was 
postponed till the completion of the regular settlement* Subsequently, when 
the general question relating to transfer of villages between the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces and Oudh was under consideration, it was proposed to transfer 
these 17 villages as well as 115 other villages from Oudh to the Jaunpur 
district; but, owing to the diffiu'once of the system of administration in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh and the unwillingness of those concerned, 


* The sources from which the materials for this notico have been derived are genorally 
ackBowledgod in hco, 

* Mr. J. B. IS. Honneeaoy, Deputy Superintendent, TriKonomctrioal Branch, Survey 
of India, has kindly furnished the following latitudes and longitudes for the extreme limits of 
the district 
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ADMINISTBATIVfi SUB-DIVISIONS. 
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the question was ordered in No. 1002A, dated 22nd June, 1871, to lie over by 
the Government, North-Western Provinces. It has never been reopened. 

The greatest length of the district, north and south, is 53 miles; and the 
extreme breadth, east and west, 56 miles. The total area, according to the latest 
oflScial statement (1881), is 1,554*1 square miles; ofthis&94*8 square miles 
are cultivated. 303*5 cultivable, and 255*8 barren. The population, returned at 
1,025,961 (480,209 females) in 1872, had in 1881 risen to 1,209,663 (598,256 
females), or 778*3 persons to the square mile. But of both area and population 
further details will be given in Part ill. of this notice. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is divided 
Administrative sub-di- into five tahsils^ or sub-collectorates. The old sub-di- 
visions. vision into parganahs was abolished sometime before 

the Mutiny ; the exact date of abolition cannot be given as there are no papers 
relating to it in the collector’s office. The divisions for civil and criminal juris- 
diction are here, as elsewhere, the munsifi, or petty judgeship, and the thdna^ or 
police circle, respectively. Of the former there are two, at Jaunpur and 
Mari4hu ; and of the latter there are 17, excluding six chaukU^ or outposts^ 
The subordinate-judge, however, exercises the powers of a munsif in parganah 
Haveli North and so much of Haveli South as lies within municipal limits. In 
showing the relative positions of these various cross-divisions, the following 
synopsis also gives their equivalents at the close of the sixteenth century, and 
their modern land-revenue, area, and population t— 
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The third column of the above statement shows the names of the sixteenth- 
Hisfcory of those sub- century tracts included in the modern sub-divisions, 
divisions, g^g ^jjgy ijg ascertained. This has been done 

by comparing a modern map of the North-Western Provinces with that given 
in Mr. Beames^ edition of Sir H. M. Elliot’s Supplemental Gloaeaty^ in which 
the siibas, sarkars, dastiirs, and mahals (or parganahs) as established by Akbar 
(1596 A. D.) are approximately restored. It is thus seen that the present 
Jaunpur district included the whole of dastiir Mungra and part of dastur Jaun- 
pur, both these dastiirs being in the Jaunpur sarkar of the stiba of Allahabad. 
The Jaunpur sarb&r contained 41 mahfils, the mahal of Jauupur-ba-Haveli 
being considered as two.’ Of these only two mahdls, Miingra and Qarwarah, 
belonged to the dastiir of Mdngra, the remainder being included in the dastflr 
of Jaunpur. 

The district, as at present constituted, formed in 3775, the date of Ohsit 
Sinh’s expulsion and of the first establishment of direct administrative relations 
between the Bast India Company and Upper India, part of what is known 
in history as the Province of Benares/' which included the tract of British 
territory lying between Oudh and Bengal. In 1818 the revenue jurisdictions 
of Ghdzipur and Jaunpur were separated from that of Beuares, and new 
collectorates were established. “ Twenty-two parganahs” were spoken of as 
being transferred on this occasion to Jaunpur fMr. Phil. Robinson’s Selections 
from the Duncan Records (unpublished)]. The list of these parganahs is not 
given, but it is probable that the word ^ parganah’ was used loosely for ^ taluka’ 
also ; in this case the following list, given in a letter from the Board to Govern¬ 
ment, dated 15th May, 1818, may supply the deficiency Haveli Jaunpur 
(taluka Saremu), Ungli Ahmadpur, Barsdthi, Gopilapur, Garwdrah, Ghiswa, 
Kar^kat, KariySt Dost, Kariyat Mendhd, Mariahu, Mungra, R^ri, Zafaribad. 
In 1822, the tappa of Guzdra was transferred to Jaunpur, and in 1832 the 
talukas of Singrfeiau and Daunrua (parganahs Chandah and Khapraha). 

It must, however, be noted that the above were only the revenue divisions, 
and it was not till about 1833 that the revenue and judicial jurisdictions were 
so arranged as to coincide throughout the Benares province. The revenue 
divisions of the district before the * Mutiny were those given in the second 
column of the table on page 3; and the only revenue divisions now officially 
recognized are the five tahsils. The district of Jaunpur was included in the 
Benares division till June, 1865, when it was transferred to that of Allahabad. 

The revenue and criminal administration is in the hands of a magistrate- 
_ collector, who has usually one covenanted assistant 

and two uncovenanted deputies besides the five 
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tahsildArs. In 1883 there wore four honorary magistrates. The district was the 
seat of a civil and sessions judge up to 1875, when the judgeship was abolished, 
and the district placed, first under the judges of Mirz&pur and Benares with 
concurrent jurisdiction, and then under the entire jurisdiction of the judge of 
Benares ; but since 1st March, 1880, the separate judgeship of Jaunpur has 
been restored. The subordinate civil courts are those of the sub-judge, and 
the two munsifs. The former is invested with the powers of a judge of 
a court of small causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such courts up 
to the amount of Rs. 500 in the tahsils of Jaunpur, Karakat, and Khut^han. 
The principal district officials remaining to bo mentioned are the civil surgeon 
and his native assistant, the district suporintenclont of police, the district engi¬ 
neer, the inspector of salt revenue, the deputy inspector of schools, the head¬ 
master of the zila school, and the post-master. The revision of settlement records 
now in progress has noocssitatoJ a temporary addition to the district staff iu the 
person of an assistant settlement officer. 

The district may bo doscrihod as an undulating plain, witli a gentle 

,, , declivity from north-west to sotith-oast, as indicated 

General appoaranoo. *' „ , 

by the oourso of its numerous streams flowing in that 

direction. Its apparent irregularity of surface is inoroasod by the occurrence 
of lofty mounds, often covered with trees, which murk the sites of ancient and 
deserted villages of extinct races, or of the demolished forts of the present 
Rajput occupants. The whole district is closely cultivated and richly wooded 
with groves of mango or clumps of tamarind and mahua trees. plains, 

rendered barren by the white saline efiloresoonco known ns are found only 
iu the north. Kankar, or rodular limostono, is found in all the higher ground 
at various distances from the surface, aud crops out in tho form of low irregular 
rocks or fine broken gravel. The lowlands, especially in tho north and west, 
are covered with water in tho rains, and in tho dry weather there arojMU and 
ponds. Tho Giiinti, which flows with a very sinuous, but, on the whole, soutli- 
oasteriy course, divides the district into two unequal portions, of which the nor¬ 
thern is about half tho sizo of tho southern. It passes tho town of Jaunpur, 
where it is crossed by the famous Muhammadan bridge built by Mun’im KhUa 
in 156S)-73, which will bo noticed in the gazetteer article on Jaunpur in 
Pari IV. 

The general slope of tho country is, as already mentioned, from north- 
Hclghts ^ south-east, and probably does not exceed, on 

the average, six intffies per mile. There is in this 
district only oueprincipal station of tho Great Trigonometrical Survey named 
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Soils. 


Forests and waste lands. 


Manr&r, situated in the village of Manrdrdih ia parganah Mdngra Bddslidhpur 
of the Machhlfshahr tahsil. It lies in 25®-41'-17*20" north latitude and 
east longitude, and its height, determined trigonometrically, is 
371 feet above mean sea-level [see Synoptical VoL XVII. of the Gr. T. Survey, 
pp. is, and %;]. 

The district forms part of the alluvial plain of the Ganges, and its sur¬ 
face is composed of the deposits of the rivers vrhich 
flow down from the Himalaya. The prevailing soOs 
are Mmat or loam, matiydr or clay, and halua or sand ; in all vegetable mould, 
clay, and sand are found in varying proportions. Karail^ a dark alluvial mould 
answering to the mdr of Bundelkhand, is found where jhih have subsided, or ia 
old river beds. In the south of the district, in digging wells, the beds met with are 
first loam, then kankar with clay, then sand, and, lastly, the water-bearing strata. 

The largest jungle tract is a small forest in the Dary&par tappa of the 
Karfikat tahsil ; it consists chiefly of dh4k (Buiea 
frondosa), and covers an area of about 2,000 acres. 
Of waste lands there are none, except the occasional patches of dsar already 
noticed. But the district was not always without forests: towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, there were large forests in Ungli and Ohdndah, which 
have disappeared as population has increased and cultivation been extended ; 
and previous to this, as late as the fourteenth century, so says the local tradi¬ 
tion, the district was covered with forests. 

The only rivers in the district are the Gfirati, the Sai, the Barna, the 
Pilli, and the Basohi. The Gurnti, rising in par¬ 
ganah Puranpur of the Pilibhit district, enters the 
Jaunpur district in the north of parganah Ohdndah of tahsil Khutahan, 
and forms the boundary between it and the Sultdnpur district. Then travers¬ 
ing the intervening tract of Sultanpur for four miles, it again separates 
Ch^ndah from Sultdnpur for five miles. It finally enters the district near 
Mendha, and flows between parganahs Kariy&t Mendha and Rdri on the south, 
and parganahs Ungli and Jaunpur on the north for 40 miles, when it enters 
the Jaunpur parganah, and passes the town of Jaunpur. Here it is crossed by 
the famous Muhammadan bridge, which consists of 16 arches, and is 712 feet 
long. Two miles lower the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway line is carried over 
it by a bridge 1,480 feet long, and with 16 arches. It divides the southern 
portion of the Jaunpur parganah from parganahs Saremu and Daryapar, and 
then enters the Harikat tahsil. Here it flows between parganahs PisSra and 
Chandwajk on the north, and parganah Guzara on the south, Finally, it 


Rivers; Gumti. 
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divides Ghandwak from the Sulldnipar and Katehar parganaht of the Benares 
district, and leaves the district after a course of 50 miles from Jaunpur. ■ 

The channel of the Gdmti is in general a deep, well-defined bed, formed 
by the current in Jcankar or calcareous conglomerate. It is seldom fordable in 
this district, even in the driest weather, and in the rains it can be navigated 
by the largest native craft. Its velocity is low, and never, even in the rains, 
exceeds three miles an hour- Bdbar, who, with a view to his military operations, 
was led anxiously to examine all its depths and shoals, observes [AfemoiVs, 
408] :—“Though it is a narrow little rivei’, yet it has no ford, so that troops 
are forced to pass it in boats, by rafts, and on horse-back, or sometimes by 
swimming.” 

The Gdmti is liable to great and sudden floods. A groat one took place 
in 1774; but the greatest of all occurred so lately as September, 1871, when 
the river rose 23 feet 6 inches in 14 days, and was 37 feet above its dry season 
level, A fuller account of these floods must be reserved for Part II. It may, 
however, be mentioned here that ordinarily the river seldom rises more than 15 
feet. The deposits are small in comparison with those of rivers derived imme¬ 
diately from the Himalayan chain ; but the fragments of mica found in its 
sands show that its source must be traced to those mountains. 

Owing to the depth of its bed, and the hardness of the kanhar strata 
that the Gdmti encounters, the action of erosion and change of channel is so 
slow that riparian disputes and re-adjustments of revenue are in practice 
unknown. The channel is, however, changing slowly in many places. This 
is illustrated by discoveries made in sinking the foundation wells of the railway 
bridge at Jaunpur Bones of animats, timber charred by long continued ac¬ 
tion of water, stratified and conglomerated sand that has assumed the forms of 
the timber and leaves it has replaced, were extracted from these wells at a 
depth of 15 to 20 feet, and a distance of several hundred foot from the present 
river bed. 

The Sai enters the district 32 miles east of Jaunpur; passes through the 
Qarw&rah parganah of tahsfl Machhlishahr; then sepa¬ 
rates the Khapraha, Kariy&t Dost, Mari4hu, and BiWsi 
parganahs from parganahs B4ri and Jaunpur; and, finally, about ten miles 
below the town of Jaunpur, dischargee itself into the Gdmti. It is crossed on 
the Allahabad road at Pulguzdra, eight miles west of Jaunpur, by a bridge 
of four pointed arches, erected on the foundations of the ancient eight-arched 
bridge built by Akbar’s viceroy. At Sai Jal41pur the Benares road is carried 
over it by a bridge built in 1510 of nine pointed arches, with a roadway of 
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Barna* 


PilH. 


295 feet. The railway bridge at this place coDSists of 18 spans with a road¬ 
way of 1,191 feet. The Sai is a smaller river than the Giimti, but of much 
the same character. Its channel is less deep and its banks are more shelving 
than those of the latter. It is subject to floods, and in that of 1871 it rose 
26 feet 6 inches in 14 days. During the rains it is navigable throughout 
the district by vessels of 250 maunds burden. Its channel xmdergoes little 
change. 

The Bama takes its rise in the Mail&han jMl, which lies north of the 
town of Phiilpur in the Sikandra parganah of the 
Allahabad district. It nowhere enters the Jannpur 
district, but it forms the boundary for 60 miles of its course between it and 
the districts of Mirz4pnr and Benares. After leaving Jannpur it flows east 
into the Benares district, and, finally, empties itself into the Ganges’ just north 
of the city of Benares. In the extreme south-east of the Jannpur district 
it receives the Basohi as a tributary. 

The Pilli enters the district in talnka Bingramau, passes through 
the Rari parganah, and falls into the Gumti 25 
miles above Jannpur. It deserves attention from its 
being a continuation of that singular line of connected jhils^ in the Sul- 
tdnpur and Edi Bareli districts, which seems the deserted bed of a con¬ 
siderable river, apparently the ancient Giimti. It is now in the dry weather 
a small stream easily forded, but is liable to great flushes in the rains. It is 
crossed by a newly erected bridge of three arches on the Jannpur and Luck¬ 
now road. 

The Basohi rises in the north of parganah Maridhn, and after a south¬ 
easterly course of about 24 miles, it falls into the 
Barna in the extreme south-east of the district. It 
has an extremely winding course, and flows between steep banks of clay and 
kankar. It is bridged on the Jaunpnr-Mirzapur road. 

There is at present (1883) no canal in the district, but the northern and 
southern Jannpur branches of the proposed S§rda 
canal will, if completed, irrigate its western half. On 
the entrance of these canals into the district they will, if the canal map can be 
trusted, be about 23 miles apart. Prom here their courses, which will be in 
straight lines in this district, will converge, till they fall into the Gumti near 
the town of Jannpur. The length in the district of each of these canals will 
be about 26 miles, so that the area enclosed by them will almost represent an 
isosceles triangle. 

2j 


Canals. 
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Lakes and jhUs are nnmeroiis in the north and south, but rare in the 
central parganahs. In the extreme north of the dis- 
Lakesan jiis^ trict, in parganah Ungli of the Kutfihan tahsil, there 

is a large S-shaped lake ; it is, about five miles long, and from a quarter of a 
mile to a mile broad. Ai-ound JKheta Sardi, in the same parganah, is a group 
of lakes. Of these, the two southern are long, narrow, irregular-shaped 
pieces of water: on© stretching from the eastern boundary of the district to the 
railway, about eight miles j and the other from Kbeta SarSi south-west to 
Adhanpur, about four miles. The northern ones consist of 11 or 12 different 
jUh^ scattered over the ground between the eastern border and Lawain, the 
largest being that between Rani Mau and Nauli. 

In the centre of parganah Garw^irah of the Machhlfshahr tahsil, just 
south of the Sai, there is a large lake, of a horse-shoe shape, two and a half 
miles long and half a mile broad, Between this and the town of Machhiishahr, 
in the north of parganah Qhisxva, there are seven lakes of various sizes and 
shapes. Due north of BddsbAhpur, in the north-west of parganah Mdngra- 
Bfidshfihpur, there are two large lakes, each about two miles long by three- 
quarters of a mile broad. And in the south of this parganah there is a fan¬ 
shaped lake, about a mile long, a mile broad at the northern end, and tapering 
to a quarter of a mile at the southern end. In parganah MariMiu all the lakes 
are of moderate size, and, with only one exception, lie north of the Benares- 
Sulfc&npur road, which passes through the town of Mari^hu. There are two 
in the north-west near Jamua, three just north of Mari&hu, and two in the 
north-east on the border of pargmmh Bialsi. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhaud Railway traverses the district from soutb-east 

^ „ to north for about 45 miles. It enters tho district near 

Railway. 

Lahangpur; crosses tho Sai at Jalalpur, and tho 
Giimti at Jaunpur; and passes near tho BilwSi railway station into tho Sul- 
tdnpur district. It has seven stations in this district, nz *:— 


Railway. 


Jaldl^yanJ 

J^aunp^r civil station 
Jaunpur city 
MihrdM'au ... 

Khcta Sar^i 
Shaharang, 

BilwAi 


Mihs from Bmari$ 
riuer), 

... SS 

... 35 

... 

... 4G 

... 6H 

... 50 

... 60 


Besides the above there aro 138 miles of metalled and 418^ miles of nn- 
metalled road, making a total of 55(J| miles. The 
former are the fii-st-olass roads of the Public Works 
Department. The latter are divided into three classes, viz,, seoond-class, or 
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raised and bridged; third-class, or partly raised and partly bridged; and fourth- 
class, or mere cart-tracks, neither raised nor bridged. The mileage within the 
district of the difiFereht classes of unmetalled roads are as follows: second-class, 
68 miles ; third-class, 289 miles; fourth-class, Gl-J miles. 

Of the metalled roads, the most important are the Allahabad-Azamgarh 
road, the Mirzapur-Fyzabad road, the Benares-Lucknow road, and the 
Benares-Azamgarh road. The Allahabad-Azamgarh road has 46 miles of its 
length within this district; it passes through Badsh^hpur, Machhlishahr, and 
dannpnr. The Mirzapur-Fyzabad road passes through Eampur, MariUhu, 
Jaunpur, Kheta Sarai, and Shahganj, and has a length of 50 miles in this 
district; it crosses the Barna, the Basohi, and the Sai by ferries. The Benares- 
Lucknow road (md Sultanpur) passes through Jalalpur, Jaunpur, Bakhsha, 
Badlapur, Singramau, andEoerfpur; its length in the district is about 48 miles, 
but it is not metalled beyond the town of Jaunpur. The Benares-Azamgarh road 
traverses the extreme east of the district for a distance of only seven miles ; it 
crosses the Giimti near Ohandwak by a ferry. 

The unmetalled second-class roads are those to SnltSnpur via Knt&han, 
Lucknow via Badlapur, and Ghazipur vid Karikat. But the more important 
than these are two third-class roads, viz.^ the Benares-Part&bgarh and the 
Allahabad-Fyzabad, with mileages of 40 and 48 miles respectively in this district 
The former passes through Mariahu and Machhlishahr; the latter branches 
off from the metalled Allahabad-Azamgarh road at Bddshahpur, and passes 
through Sujdnganj, Badldpur, Kutdhan, and Sardi Mahi-ud-dfn. 

The only bridge in the district deserving mention is the famous Muhamma¬ 
dan one built over the Gumti by Mun’im Khan Khan 
Bridges and femes. in 1569-73. It IS 712 feet long and has four arches 

of large span in the centre, with six smaller ones on each side. It is supposed 
to have cost £ 300,000. There are altogether 44 public ferries in the Jaunpur 
district, of which one, that at Chandwak, is managed from the Benares disti ict. 
Of the 43 managed from this district, Seven are second-class ferries, and the 
remainder third-class. A list of ferries will be found in Notification No. 536, 
dated 14th February, 1883, published in the North-^ Western Frovinces and 
Oudh Gazette for 17th February, 1883. 

There are altogether 13 encamping-grounds on the principal roads in the 
district, the one at Jaunpur serving as an encamping- 
Encamping-grounds. roads, the Allahahad-Azamgaih, 

the Benares-Lucknow, and the Mirzapur-Fyzabad roads. All the encamp- 
in^y-grounds are said to be the property of the zamindars, except the one at 
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Eannu, on the Benares-Lucknow road, which belongs to Government. The 
water obtainable at each is got from masonry wells, and tho quality is reported 
good. Tho following is a list of thorn with their areas in acres ;— 



Name of encampinp^-grmmcl (ot 
of nearest village to it). 


Area of en¬ 
camping- 
grounds in 
acres. 


Allahabad-AsBamgarh 


Sikrira 


r Barig&en 


Benarea-I-OiCknovr 


Hlraiaptir-Fyaabad 


Beuam-Azamgarh 



There is only one ddk bungalow in the district, and that is at Jaunpur itself, 
Sardisp or rest-houses for natives, are found on all the 
Best ouses. principal roads in the district, but the only ones which 

deserve mention are the following:— 


Name of sar&i. 


Where situated. 



Jaunpur city masonry sarSiAt the main entrance of the A large sardi and market 

town, managed by the raunloi- 

pality. 

8h&hgani ear^ ... Near the Shlihganj railway Built from funds collected 

station, under Act XX, of 1666. 
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In the following table will be found the distances from Jaanpnr of the 

_ , . other principal places in the district, the mileage bein^ 

Table of distances. i ® 

measured by road^ 


Tahsfl. 

Town or tillage. 

-. . - 

Distance in 
miles. 


f 

Bakbsha 

*«« 


8 



Banjarepor 

• *« 


9 



Gaddopnr 

•M 

«*« 

8 



OanrA BMshAhpnr 


.ft. 

9 

Jannpnr 

... i 

JaUIpnr BiAIsi 

Kaigaon or SadAt Masonda 

• •• 

m 



jSibora 

... 

*•« 

9 



BariAwAn 

••• 





Bebti 



13 


- w 

Zafarabad 


WMI 

4 


( 

Barsatbi 

... 


18 

MariAba 

... 

Gnlzarganj 

MariAhii 

«•* 

• •• 

«#9 

13 

12 


1 

1 Bampnr Dbanna 


a«* 

SO 


{ 

Batnnlyaon 

!•« 

• •t 

S8 


\ 

Gariy ion or MirganJ 

• a« 

»«. 

SO 

Machblfsbahr 

’** I 

MacbhUsbahr 

Mungra Badsbahpur 

• ** 

*.* 

*•% 

IS 

S3 



SujanganJ 

••• 

M* 

S8 


1 

Tirahti 

•ft. 

••ft 

24 



ArsiiwAa 

••• 


26 



Badlipnr 

••• 

M. 

13 



Bindbgion 



IS 



Bannn Kalin 

••• 


10 



Baragaon 

««« 

Mfti 

24 



GaharwAr 

ft*. 

• •• 

se 



Koerfpnr 

«<a 

• •* 

24 



Entaban 

••• 

• *. 

18 



* Filkicba 


• •• 

18 

KutAbati M* 


i Patti Narindpnr 

BAri Kalin 

... 

••ft 

28 

14 



Sabarhad 

••• 

• •■ 

22 



Samodhpar 

••• 

• «. 

26 



Sarai Kbeta 


•ft* 

14 


1 

Sarii JB^bwaja 

•ft. 

••• 

8 



Sarii Mabi-nd^dm 

••• 


24 



Sbahganj 

••ft 

• •• 

20 



Boentha Kalin 

•«• 

**• 

28 



Surapur 

••• 


30 



Tiara 

••ft^ 


22 


1 

Chandwak 

••• 

*•* 

22 

EarAkat 

..a -j 

Earakat 

••« 

•ft. 

16 

1 

Midbi 

•«« 

• •• 

24 


The climate of the district is moister and the temperature more equable 


Climate and rainfall. 


than in most of the other districts of the North-Western 
Proyinces. The pieyailing winds are easterly, fant 
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■vrest winds blow in April and May. The mean annual rainfall for the eleven 
years 1872-82 was 42’31 inches. The details for each year and month are 
given in the annexed table kindly supplied by Mr. S. A. Hill, B.sc., Meteo¬ 
rological Reporter to Government, North-Western Provinces 




1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878, 

1879. 

1880 

1881. 

1882. 

iTannary 

tee 

400 

1*S0 

0*10 

0*60 


2*00 

2*60 

... 



... 

Jehmary 

>#« 


0*20 

0*30 

0-30 

... 

1-90 

0*20 

• •• 

1*80 

... 

0 30 

March. 


0-70 

0-40 

0*70 

... 

... 

0*10 


*.• 

mm* 

0-40 

... 

iiprxl 


... 

**• 

... 

... 

... 

0-20 

0*40 

•«« 

mm* 

«#• 


May 

... 

... 

... 

05^ 

1*80 


0*30 

3 80 


o-to 

6*60 

1*00 

June 


4*90 

0*30 

19*20 

6*50 

0-60 

1*10 

3*80 

4*50 

0*10 

2*60 

6*20 

July 

ff** 

5*60 

U«10 

13*20 

7*60 

12*00 

10*80 

7*80 

19*80 

1630 

14*80 

7*30 

August 


ll-OO 

10*40 

14-30 

15*70 

6*60 

7*20 

21*40 

19*50 

3*70 

17*90 

17*80 

September 

!«• 

g'SO 

1*30 

7*60 

11*20 

10*20 

4*00 

9*30 

18*40 

8*90 

2*30 

1*40 

October 


0*80 

... 

S80 

HO 

6*60 

6*80 

0-30 

2*60 

6*80 

1-60 

6*70 

November 



... 

... 

• •• 

•M 

... 

0*40 

... 

0*60 

• *« 

0*60 

December 


... 

... 

... 


... 

0*40 


... 

na* 


*.o 



32*20 

87*90 

69*70 

^4-20 

35*00 

33*80 

49*60 

64-30 

32*10 

4610 

40 20 


More rain falls in the northern and eastern tahsils than in the southern 
and western ones, as will be seen from the following averages taken from Mr. 
Hill’s printed tables 


Rain-gauge station. 

Number of years on 
which, av etage is 
struck. 

Arerage annual 
rainfall in inches. 

Maridhu ««• 

Mt 

••• 

t». 

18 

36-02 

Machhlishahr ... 

... 

«o« 

... 

18 

88-06 

Nar&kat ... 

... 



18 

4H1 

Jaunpur 

*•# 

»«• 


18 

44*89 

Ditto sot 

0*t 


»«• 

8l-35» 

39*8 

Kut6han ... 

a«« 


«•« 

18 

42*95 


1 i.e, ior som« montUs tue ure for and for other ulotitim fir oaly 31 or 33 yuate# 













FISH AND FISHING. 


PART II. 

ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

All the usual domestic auimals occur in the district, but there are uo 
Animals, birds, and rep- special breeds of cattle or horses requiring notice. 

Wild animals are scarce owing to the absence of jan¬ 
gles ; and besides wolves, which frequent the glens of the Gdmti and the Sai, 
and the ravines formed by their tributaries, the only other wild animals found 
are foxes, squirrels, flying-foxes, bats, porcnpines, ichneumons, and a few nilgii 
{Portax pictus). In the cold weather geese and wild duck are found in the 
jhlh^ and quail are also abundant Snakes figure prominently as destructive 
agents, the cobra and harait being particularly common. The following state¬ 
ment shows the number of deaths from snakes and wild animals in each of the 
years 1876-81 


Number of persons Number of deaths 
killed by wild from snake- 

animals. bite. 




All the rivers, and tanks of the district abound with fish, the com¬ 
monest being the mullet (anwdri), eel (bdm), baekua, 
I'ish and fishing. Jjdhir, cMlwa, hiUa, rohu, and karonchi. They are 

captured at all seasons in nets and baskets, or with angles, spears, and books. 
Tbe right of fishing in jhiU and tanks is jealously guarded by the proprietors 
of the land, who realize large sums by the sale of fish, and are careful to have 
the jhils and tanks on their lands stocked in the proper season with young fry 
caught in the rivers ; but fishing in the rivers is open to all. By the recent 
census MallAhs numbered 19,826 males ; all these make a large part of their 
living as boatmen or fishermen, although with this employment they usually 
combine cultivation of the soil. It may be mentioned that the census gives 
the number of males who exclusively follow the occupation of fishing as only 23, 
hut this is no test of the number really engaged in it. Except tbe strictest 
Brahmans and persons under religious vows, who abstain wholly, and Muham¬ 
madans of the Shia sect, who reject scaleless fish, all classes of the pupuladon 
eat fish. The price varies from a quarter Ana to two Anas a ser. 
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Trees. 


The trees of the district are the usual ones found in the Eastern Do6b and 
the Benares division, such as the dm or mango ( Mangi^ 
fera indioa)^ the mahua (Bassia latifolia), the shUham 
or Indian rose-wood [Dalbergia Sissoo)^ the siris (Albizzia Lehbek)^ the amaltda 
or Indian laburnum ( Cassia Fistula), the her {Zizyplvis Jajuba\ the pipal or 
sacred ^g(Ficus religiosa), the bargad or banyan (Ficus indiea) the imli or 
tamarind (Tamarindus indica), the kachndr (Bauhinia mnegata), the babdl or 
thorny acacia {Acacia arMca), the bel or wood-apple (^gle Marmelos), the 
aonla (Phyllanthus Emblica), and the sainjna {Moringeoc concanmsis). Ample 
descriptions of these trees will be found in Gamble’s Manual of Indian Timbers 
published as late as 1881. The three first named afford useful timber; the first two 
and the her yield fruits; while the last three are utilized for making medicines. 
Arboriculture is now a recognized part of the collector’s duties, which is usually 
performed under the immediate superintendence of the district engineer, or an 
assistant or joint magistrate. Enough has been said regarding Ihe general 
system, which is under the control of the Department of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce, in the Azamgarh memoir (page 33). 

Turning now to the agricultural produce, we find that the district pro¬ 
duces the usual varieties of rain and spring crops. 
The following note on cultivated crops, husbandry, and 
irrigation was kindly supplied by Mr. D. M. Gardner, O.s. The agricultural 
year begins with preparation for sowing the rain crops, and ends when the 
spring crops are carried. On the first rain the ploughs are at work, 
each drawn by one yoke of oxen and tended by a ploughman, who is generally 
of the lowest caste, as even the poorest Rfijput will not hold the plough. The 
plough is constructed of two pieces of wood with an iron tooth, which serves 
both for share and coulter. A small plough, called hotera, is used for light 
work, and a heavier one, called nanhera, for dee})er ploughings* Sowing is 
effected broadcast, drills being unknown. A wooden boards called the henga, 
drawn by bullocks, serves for olod-orushor and harrow. 

Of rain crops the most important are rice and maize. The small 

_ , millet s&nwan {Ophsmemis colonus) is also cultivated; 

Kain crops. . , 

and the millets judr (Bolms sorghum) and Mjra 

{Penieillaria spicata) are grown in small quantities. The quantity of the 

land sown for the autumn crop varies with the earliness of the rains and 

.the circumstances of the year. Generally, it averages a third of the entire 

cnltivable area. Near the towns almost the entire area is cultivated for both 

crops. 


Crops. 
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Wheat and barley. 


The inferior kinds of rice are sown broadcast at the beginning of the 

rains. The larger are sown out in seed beds, and 
Bice. . 

transplanted by clumps of the young shoots being 

taken up, and thrust into the surface of the mud. As the grain is beaten out 

with a stick, and not trampled by oxen, the straw {pud!) is preserved entire, 

and is nsed for litter; whereas wheat and barley straw is broken up with the 

chaff in threshing. 

Maize is extensively cultivated and is valued because of its early ripening, 
especially when the spring crops have been scanty. 
It ripens in September and then forms the chief food 
of all classes. The leaves and stalks are chopped np for the cattle. 

Except in the case of the lowlying rice-lands and lands cultivated for sngar- 
Spring crops cane, indigo, and the pulse arhar ( CajanusJlavus)^ which 

require the whole year for their production, no sooner 
is the autumn crop carried than the land is prepared for sowing the spring 
crop, of which the chief staples are wheat, barley, and peas. 

The best soils are selected for wheat, of which there are two kinds, the 

_ ,, bearded and the smooth. As this crop requires more 

Wheat and barley. 

labour and yields less than barley, and commands a 
higher price, it is too valuable for home consumption, and barley is a more 
favourite crop. 

Peas are usually sown in the barley land in alternate years. Rardo^ or 
barley and peas sown together, is thought to alternate 
well with maize in the same year. Peas are of two 
kinds : theJarK, or large white blossom pea, also called hdbuli; and the nandkiy 
a smaller pea with purple and pink blossom. They form a considerable part of 
the diet of the poorer classes. 

One of the most important crops, to which the enterprising cultivator 
Sugarcane devotes his greatest time, labour, and capital, is sugar¬ 

cane. This is considered the most profitable of all 
agricultural products, but the extent cultivated is limited by the large outlay 
of money and labour which it requires. The kinds sown in this district are 
all small. The largest and best is called nasganda; the second, paunra. Serofia 
is the thinnest. Kawai, the worst kind, is sown along the edges of the field to 
disappoint and deceive the pilfering wayfarer. 

The cultivator who can afford it will leave fallow for six months or for 
an entire year the. land in which he intends to sow sugarcane. The land is 

previously prepared by three to five plonghings. Every kind of decayed 

3j 
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vegetable and animal manure is applied. It is a favourite practice to fold sheep 
upon it, two rupees a hundred being paid to the sheepowner. The season for 
sowing lasts from February to April. Tho lowest joint inoluding the root is out 
into pieces a foot in length; these are soalced in water and placed about a foot 
apart in furrows, also a foot distant from each other. After sowing, the ma¬ 
nuring is repeated, and the field is dag by the hand with a hoe or pick five or 
six times. 

The season for cutting lasts from November to January, varying with the 
time at which the cane was sown and the rain-fall of the year. The jnice of that 
first ent is whitest and clearest; of tho last cut is reddish and contains most 
sugar. Men, women, and children all turn out to cut the cane. It is then 
chopped into pieces three or four inches in length, called garari, and is passed 
at once into the mill This is a cylinder of stone fixed dooj) into the ground, 
the top of which is hollowed to form a mortar, with a great postlo of wood 
turned in it by oxen, and weighted by tho driver sitting on a board attached to 
it. The stone is often handsomely carved with figures of birtls and elephants, 
and is worth from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100. As it is often owned in partnership by 
several cultivators, and also because the cane must be ernahod while fresh, the 
mill is kept working day and night. When nearly all tho juice is expressed, 
water is added, and this last diluted juice, pdniwdr, is given to tho labourers. 
The exhausted cane is need for boiling the sugar, and its ashes for manure. 

If the juice is strained and boiled quickly, the result is rS; for ywr it Is 
left to stand a few hours before boiling, which causes a slight fermentation to 
take place. Of ffur there are two kinds: dhitud, which is less boiled and thin; 
and bdi, boiled to a thicker consistonoy. The coarse liquid refuse, w'hich will 
not solidify, is called ehota (tho same name being applied to the treacle formed 
in a later process); it fetches from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 a maund, and is used by 
the poorest classes for food. The preparation of rS and ffur is usually carried 
on by the cultivator. I he further refinement of the sugar is a separate under¬ 
taking, in which, however, enterprising persons of all classes who have spare 
capital love to engage. The cultivation and manufacture of sngar are far less 
extensive than in former years ; but the cultivation is again increasing owing 
to increased facilities for traffic and the expansion of inland trade. 

Previous to English rule indigo was a product of no importance and 
was grown only in small patches near the towns 
' by the dyers for their own use. Its culture and 

manufacture on a large scale was first attempted in 1789 by Doctor John 
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Williams, surgeon to the detachment at Jaunpur, who was allowed to'embark 
for his own benefit in this and other commercial enterprises, such as the purchase 
of native cloths and Government opium contracts. Doctor Williams, in part^ 
nership with Mr. G. Robinson, founded the concerns still working at Batora and 
Bish^ratpnr. The concerns, still in existence at Babeha, K41ii>jara and Ndrpur, 
were established about the same time or soon afterwards^ The extended culti¬ 
vation was opposed by cultivators and by the native officials [ses Duncan’s 
Records, 1794]* An account of the restrictions which the Government thoughir 
necessary to apply to this form of enterprise is- to be f<»nnd in Regulation 
XXXIIL, 1795, and a reswni of it has been given in the Ghazipur notice* 

The system of inducing cultivators to sow indigo or deliver the crop is 
little used in this district. The planters usually sub-rent land from the culti— 
vating proprietor or tenant at the rate of Rs. 4, or more usually Rs. 5 a bigha,. 
f.a., Rs. 6 to Rs. 7-8-0 an acre, paid in advance, in return for which he has* 
possession of the land from June of one year to August of the next* The 
sowing is effected in the rains. Another mode is to sow in May by aid of arti¬ 
ficial irrigation, which is maintained till the rains. A finer quality of leaf is 
produced; but this mode, being costly, is little followed. The first crop, or 
nauduy is cut in September or October; the second year’s crop, or hMntiy is* 
trimmed in May and cut in August. The second year’s produce should be* 
nearly double the first. 

The produce of the two seasons would in a very good year amount to twenty 
ponnds of indigo the acre,, twelve pounds being a fair average. The profits of 
good year are reckoned as Rs. 10 a bigha for the nauda^ and Rs. 20 for the 
JcMnti;, and in all agreements for delivery of land those rates are laid down as* 
penalties for non-delivery. If the crop is very good the ground is retained for 
another year. It is then called u^ala and a second rent is paid. Ploughing, 
is done sometimes by contract at Rs. 1-4-0 a bigha, but planters who advance 
money can hire ploughs for the half day at incredibly low rates. For three- 
weedings, 12 4nas a bigha, or 18 4oas an acre, is-paid. If this work be done 
by day labour, wages, until the railway works varied them, were one ina a day 
to men, 2^ pies to women and boys*, the rates having remained unchanged for 
SO years. 

There are in the district seven extensive concerns under European 
management with many outlying factories* They are at Bhatora? Bishsratpur, 
K4lingara, Bateba, Pasewa, Nurpur, and Ahmadpur. The establishment of 
nearly all of them dates back to the close of the last century. The total area 
of land annually sown with indigoby these factories amounted to about 14^000* 
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acres. Since the disastrous seasons of 1870 and 1871, those operations hare 
been greatly curtailed. Tho presence of these factories has boon in the highest 
degree beneficial to tho people of tho district, not only by tho employment they 
hare given to labourers, but because they have in a groat degree saved tho cul¬ 
tivators from falling into the hands of monoy-lendors. Tho cultivator in tem¬ 
porary difficulties, instead of putting his hohling under a mortgage from 
which ho seldom or never oxtiicatos it, obtains money by stib-lotling a portion 
of his tenure on highly favourable terms, and recovers it at the end of a 
year. 

That indigo planting has not boon more rmnunorativo to those who of 
lato years have engaged in it, is because they have entorod on it without capital 
of their own, and have attempted the dangero«.s speculation of working on bor¬ 
rowed capital, for which they must repay 12 per cent, and look to th« profits 
in oxcoss of this for tho romnnoration of their own labours. Hosules tho amount 
cultivated by Kuropoan plautors, almost all tho weulthior native jiroprietors of 
onterpriso who can command oaidlal engage in indigo cultivation ; but their 
manufacture is loss curoful, and tho product is inferior, and f<)t«ho.s a lower 
price than that prepared in the factories of hlurojioan planter.*). 

From two to throe thousand bighm of laml in tho dislrict are sown with 
poppy. As far back as 171)0, rules wore made by the 
govornor-gtsuoral in council, direuting tho entire pro¬ 
duce of opium, under penalties, to bo delivered to Govermnont agents at tho 
rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per sor of 96 sicca rupees. The present systmn is well known, 
and has boon described at lull length in tho Ghfwipur memoir. Advances are 
made by tbo oilieors of tlio Opium Dopartmoiit at Ulnisipur, who cumo on tour 
for the purpose, to cultivators, generally of tho Koori ensti', who are bomid to 
deliver all tho opium pi'oducod at Ghiizipiir, and rceoivo for opium of 70“ con¬ 
sistence Rs. 5 a sor. Tho (pjantity tloliverwl .si.'oms, however, to fall much short 
of the (pantity produced, and much is probsibly retained ibr illicit sale and 
domestic use. 

A perfectly complete list of tho produco included \indor vogetablos cannot 
Produce iaoluaod under be given, and none call for detailed notieo. Among oil- 
vogotabius, seeds, alai (linsood) is very generally cultivated on the 

border of fields, but the stalk is not used for fibre. Tho caator-oil plant is 
similarly grown along the.edges of fields } tho oil is u.scd espoeiidly for pre¬ 
serving the leather buckets used at tho well. Saj[Jlower is cultivated ehiolly for 
the oil of its seeds, which is cheaper and more goueitilly used than any other in 
the district, 2 obaoco is much cultivated, ospoeially in the neighbourhood of 
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Zafarabad and Jannpnr, exclusively by the lower castes. Efforts to introduce 
the Virginia variety were made by Mr. Duncan, but it has not yet taken any 
hold in the district. Pdn or betel pepper (Chavica betel) is grown on n.ounJs 
of the richest earth dug from ponds under trellis work, by the Barai caste. 

Potatoes were introduced by Mr. Duncanj the Resident of Benares, 
and their cultivation in the district is extensive and very successful. Lands 
near the town, W’hich are manured with facility, are selected for this purpose. 
The kinds most cultivated are the white kidney, the red kidney, and a small 
round variety, called the madrdsi^ which has the merit of remaining sound 
during the greater part of the year. They are eaten by all classes ; and a mess of 
potatoes boiled with peas is sold in the bazilr, and is a favourite diet among the 
working classes. 

A certain rotation of crops has been noticed above. Except for the culti- 
Eotation of crops and "nation of sugar, the intentional leaving land fallow 
fallow. fQj* an entire year is almost unknown, though accidental 

circumstances often lead to the land getting rest. 

The impression prevails among Europeans and natives that the produc- 

BeUef that prodnctiveness tiveness of the soil and average weight of crops has 
of the soil is diminished. diminished greatly during the last thirty years. 

Some allowance must be made for the universal tendency to magnify the past 
at the expense of the present. It is possible that increase of population and an 
nnremitted demand has led to too incessant and exhanstive a mode of cnlti“ 
vation. But the explanation of the fact, if fact it be, is probably to be found 
in the undoubted extension of cultivation, without a proportionate increase in 
available manures, and the distribution of these over a larger surface. 

Irrigation is carried on from wells, tanks, ponds, and fMle, The cost of 
a well varies according to the distance of the water from 
Irrigation. surface, and its durability with the character of 

the soil through which it passes. A masonry well costs from Rs. 150 to Rs. 500, 
and an earthen well from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10. The latter lasts froiA one to ten 
years, and the former sometimes for as long as 400 years. The lowest part of 
an earthen well is generally strengthened with a circular hurdle oiarhar stalks, 
or a wall oijdman, gMar, pdkhar, or other wood. Water W wells is lifted 
with the leather bucket {mot) by bullocks or men, aided by the inchned plane. 
The use of wheels and pumps is unknown. Water is found at the following 

distances from the surface:— ^ 

In the north of parganah TJngli, as near the surface as 6 feet. [1“ part of the distnot 

alone can water be raised with the McMi, or lerer-polej. 
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In parganabs Chfindah, B£ri, and Kariyat Mendha, about 24 feet* 

In tabsll Machhllshabr, from 24 to 30, or near the bed of the Sai, 45 feet. 

In parganah Jaunpur, about 21 feet. 

In parganah Billlsi, up to 60 feet. 

In tahail Kar6,kat, from 30 to 60 feet. 

In tahsil MariAhu, from 36 to 90 feet. 

As a general rule, the distance of water from the surface is greatest in the 
neighbourhood of rivers, and greatest of all in the neighbourhood of the 
Sarna. 

Tanks are more costly than wells, and less efficient in proportion to their 
cost, but as greater fame and merit attach to digging them, much money is 
thus expended. On the death or impoverishment of the original owner, their 
maintenance and repair are often neglected, and the money and labour spent 
on them is thus lost. 

Much land is irrigated from jh&s, pondS, or swamps, and these are often 
carefully hanked to prevent the water they receive in the rains passing away 
before it is utilized. The right to use the water in turn is regulated by recognised 
custom, a breach of which often leads to (juarrels and affrays. The irrigation 
from tanks, jhUs, and ponds is effected by the basket and cord; the baskets being 
usually in pairs and the cords held hy four or eight persons. A hatha, or deep 
wooden shovel, is used for the same purpose. 

We now turn to the history of famines and scarcities, which for Jannpur 
will be a short one, as, like the neighbouring district of 
Azamgiirh, it has enjoyed a practical immunity from 
famine, strictly so-called. The rainfall in Jannpur seldom entirely fails, and 
is generally spread over the year so as to secure one or other harvest from' 
drought. The first year of scarcity in the district of which anything is known 
was 1770, when Jannpur suffered like all the eastern distriota. In 1783 and 
in 1803 there was scarcity, but no famine. The great famine of 1837-38 
affected Jaunpnr, but not so severely as the western districts j and the famine 
of 1860-61 was hardly felt as far east as this district, though burglaries and 
thefts doubled in number in 1862. 

The following aceoaut of the scarcity of ISSS-BO is given by Mr, Froderiok 
Scarcity 01 1888 - 69 . Henvey in fas JHarratioe of the Drought and Famine 
which prevailed in the Jlforth- Weetern jFrovincee dut ing- 
tU years 1868-69, and beginning o/ 1870;-- 

“The district of Jaunpnr suffered severely from drought: but famine was- 
averted by the heavy rainfall in September,' 1868. Up to that time nothing 
could have been worse than the prospect u judr was being cut fou fodder in tho' 
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first week of September ; sugarcane, the staple of the district, was only kept 
alive by incessant irrigation. On the 11th September, the officiating collector 
warned Government that it must be prepared to import food, as there were no 
merchants in the district whose ability or enterprise could be relied on- Even¬ 
tually, however, a considerable portion of the kharif was saved, and the outturn 
of the rabi was estimated at about seven-tenths of the average. And there was 
no general distress* Alms were distributed at the Attala Masjid. The cost was 
Es. 495-9-2. The municipality gave Es. 360, and the balance was raised by 
local subscription. The figures were 


Period, 

14th to 30th Noyember, 18C8 




Daily average, 

... 26 

1st to 81st December, 1868 


««« 

*** 


31 

Ist to 81 st January, 1869 




ti* 

29 

Ist to 28th February, 1869 



»*• 

«•« 

11 

1st fco 31st March, 1869 

•*« 

• «« 

•«« 


30 

1st to 30th April, 1869 

••• 

••• 

... 


30 

1st to 31at August, 1869 


••• 

*«« 


66 

1st to 16 th September, 1869 




... 

70 

16th to 80th September, 1869 




... 

21 

Works in the station were also set 

on foot by the municipal committee 

and gave employment to the following numbers 

Period. 

13th to 80th Noyember, 1868 


Daily average, 

.M 191 

1st to 31st December, 1868 





197 

1st to 31st January, 1869 

• •• 

• •• 

Ml 

• •• 

196 

1st to 17th February, 1869 


••• 
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As regards traffic, Jaunpur seems to have drawn supplies from Oudh, 
Gorakhpur, and from Lower Bengal. The imports were wheat, gram, barley, 
peas, rice, and Indian-corn, and the quantity is estimated at nearly 200,000 
maunds. Jaunpur also exported about 90,000 maunds to Benares and Ghizipur 
in October and November, 1888,” 


Scarcity of 1877-79. 


The Bengal famine of 1874 was felt in Jaunpur, though not so much as in 
the trans-Gogra districts. The History of the main inci¬ 
dents in the Jaunpur district of the last scarcity that 
afflicted it in 1877-79, is thus narrated in the official Report on the Scarcity 
and Relief Operations in the JSorth* Western Fro^inces and Oudh during the 
years 1877, 1878, and 1879 


** The rabi crop of 1877 in this district was an unusually large one, and in 
June and July grain was very cheap. During these months grain was being 
bought up for the English market and for exportation to Madras and Bombay* 
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By the end of Augnst prices had risen. In September it was clear that from 
want of rain the rice crop for that year would entirely fail, and there was groat 
reason to fear that the rain crops could not bo sown. At the same time grain 
was being eagerly bought up in anticipation of scarcity in the North-West. 
Confidence was to some extent restored by a timely fall of rain at the beginning 
of October, which enabled a large area to bo sown with mbi crops. But the 
whole of the ensuing cold weather was a period of incessant labour, anxiety, and 
discouragement. 

“The Christmas rains were delayed till late in January, and immense 
damage to the crops was done by frost. Subsequently unseasonable hot winds 
ripened the grain before it had time to mature. 

“The rains of 1878 were late, and for a long period partial and scanty. 
Up to I5th August it was feared that the rice crop would again Iks lost. From 
the 15 th September, 1877, therefore, to the 15th September, 1878, the whole 
population was hard pressed, and, with some slight fluctuations, caused by the 
rise or depressiou of confidence and of demand for labour, the pressure was 
slowly but surely reaching its climax. It was not, however, found nccossary to 
give relief in order to prevent starvation nntil July, 1878, and the persons then 
in danger were immigrants from other districts or helpless beggars who missed 
their accustomed charity. From the very first no opportunity was lost in 
impressing on all classes that .relief would be given only as a last rosourco, and 
with the greatest economy. 

“From February to October, 1878, work was provided for the poorer 
classes in Jaunpur city, and from July to tho end of Soptombor a poor-house 
was open for the relief of the destitute. B 0 .sidos this, advances to tho extent of 
Es. 600, the whole of which will be oventually rocovorod, wore made to paper 
makers for the delivery of a large quantity of paper, and cotton was distributed 
at the houses of respectable but impoverished women to bo mado into thread. 
Of the sum of Es. 400 expended in the purchase of cotton, Rs. 228-8-3 wore 
recovered, reducing the prime cost to Rs. 171-7-9. The total number of persons 
relieved in the poor-house from July to Soptombor was 25,973, giving a 
daily average of 384 ; the total expenditure being Rs. 1,562-15-7, of which 
Es. 593-5-1 were defrayed from provincial funds, and Rs. 969-10-6 from local 
subscription or municipal funds. 

“ The works executed by relief labourers consisted of the filling up of ex¬ 
cavations on either side of the road from the city to the rail way-station, and 
the earthwork of a new line of road to connect the railway-station with tho 
Asamgarh road. Both of these works tend to improve the tralfio at the 
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way-station. The total number of persons employed on relief works from 
February to November, 1878, \\as 61,397, giving a daily average of 235 ; and 
the total expenditure was Rs. 3,886-15-0, of which Rs. 2,877-7-3 w^as defrayed 
from provincial funds and Es. 1,009-7-9 from local subscription or municipal 
funds. 

^^The only result of the prolonged scarcity in Jaunpur was, that a large 
proportion of the people was reduced to a w’eak condition without encountering 
actual starvation.” 

The prices of the principal commodities from June, 1877, to November, 
1878, shown in the following statement, have been taken from the above-quoted 


report:— 


Month and year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Common 

rice. 

Bajra, 

Juar. 

Graoiir 



Sr. chh. 

Sr. 

chh. 

Sr. 

chh. 

Sr. chh. 

Sr. 

chh. 

Sr, 

chh. 

June, 

1877 

2t 

14 

35 

5 

14 

13 

25 

6 



35 

5 

July 

••• 

19 

12 

SO 

8 

14 

3 

24 

0 

,, 


S6 

13 

August 

f« ••• 

14 

13 

23 

4 

9 

11 

22 

9 

... 


21 

3 

September 

„ ... 

32 

0 

16 

14 

9 

14 

... 




13 

6 

CJctober 

*9 

12 

11 

36 

16 

10 

9 

••• 


rs 

2 

16 

3 

November 

» ••• 

11 

4 

16 

2 

9 

14 

14 

2 

15 

0 

14 

33 

December 

J> ••• 

12 

0 

14 

18 

9 

14 

11 

4 

14 

6 

15 

8 

January, 

1878 

It 

4 

la 

6 

9 

14 

9 

14 

14 

12 

12 

21 

February 

»> ••• 

12 

11 

14 

13 

9 

14 

•*. 


15 

2 

12 

O 

March 

5^ ••• 

12 

11 

16 

15 

9 

2 



15 

2 

12 

a 

April 


13 

6 

18 

4 

8 

7 





13 


May 


13 

6 

16 

3 

8 

7 

• •• 




33 

6. 

June 


19 

12 

16 

3 

8 

7 



• •• 


12 

n 

July 

ff 

12 

0 

14 

13 

a 

7 

»«« 


»•« 


12 

n 

August 

,1 t«* 

13 

13 

IS 

0 

8 

8 





12 

u 

September 

f» ... 

14 

13 

21 

3 

14 

2 



«4i> 


14 

2 

October 


14 

7 

19 

12 

12 

U 

« *• 




14 

2 

November 

ff ••• 

14 

2 

20 

7 

12 

11 

15 

8 

21 

12 

14 

18 


The district is liable to inundation* from the Gumti and the Sai. The 


^ floods in the former are ow’ing to the high banks 

which it has piled up at its entrance into the Ganges, 
and which act as dams to prevent the ontflow’’ of its flooded waters. These 
inundations extend to its tributary, the Sai. Much damage was thus effected? 
in 1774 and in 1871; an account of the floods of those years is thus given? 
by Mr, D. M. Gardner, C.S, In 1774, it is related that a force, under Captain 
(afterwards Sir Robert) Barker sailed over the bridge down the river in boats. 
There exist no more precise records of the height of this flood, but a flood of 
this altitude must have destroyed a great part of the city. On removing the 
silt of the flood of 1871 from the sarai, built at Jaunpur in Akbar’s reigu^ 

4j 
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experimental digging revealed the presence of what seemed to be the silt 
of former floods to a depth of two feet, which has also boon removed. 

The greatest flood, of which any reliable record exists, took place between 
Fl d t 1871 the 16th and 28th of September, 1871. Dnring these 

fourteen days the Gdmti rose twonty-throo feet six 
inches at the Jaunpnr railway bridge, or about thirty-soven foot above its dry 
season level, destroying about 4,000 houses in the city, nearly 0,000 dwellings 
in 250 villages in the district, and the crops in more than 10,0(K) acres ; while 
its distributary, the Sai, destroyod nearly 3,000 houses in 144 villages and the 
crops in 6,000 acres. The Gi'imti then became a mighty rivor, having a width 
of from one to nearly four miles at the city of Jaunjnir; ami lower down of from 
one to two miles wide, until it reached the high hanks piled by itself near its 
junction with the Ganges, "tvliichit was unable to siinnoniit. It has been com¬ 
puted that during tho flood the st'otion of its voltuno near Saj'yidpur was but 
one-seventh of its section at Jannpur. 

Observations taken by tho Oudh and Ihtliilkhand Railway engineers 
showed that, between the 16th and 2Hth of September, the Gfimti at tho 
Jaunpnr railway bridge rose twenty-three feet five iuclu's; and its tributary, the 
Sai, at theJal&lpnr bridge six miles above Us junction, rose twenty-si^c feet 
six inches. Observations made by Mr. A. Ij. Sprengor, assistant engineer, 
in February, 1872, when the height of the flood was still plaitily to bo traced 
by. its marks on the trees, showed that the diiFerence between the maximum 
height of the waters and their level on that date inoreased by an aritbnuitical 
progression as he doscemled the stream; i.lKi greatest differonce being at 
Pasewa, forty-flvo feet against thirty-seven ieet. at Jatinpur. 

The flood was due undoubtedly to tho extraordinary rainfall of the I3th 
and 15th of September in the basins of tho Sai and Guuiti, of which the fol¬ 
lowing are the observations recorded:— 


SaltSnpw 

Fait&bgarh 


Inches. 

IS'S 

1S» 

wo 


During the same days, higher up the Gflmti at Lucknow, only 3'7 inches fell. 

It is remarkable that, whereas the greater part of the present city of 
Jaunpnr was destroyed or injured by this flood, not one of its ancient buildings 
was touched by the water; and as there is no trace on lowor sites of tho exist¬ 
ence of ancient buildings, or of their having been destroyed by previous floods, 
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it may be inferred that the Mnsalmdn builders were aware of the liability to 
occasional floods, and selected their sites accordingly. 

If the Gunati on this occasion rose above its ancient flood-levels, the cause 
must have been due, not to railway banks, nor to the city and bridge built across 
the flood bed, but to the increasing height of the banks piled near its mouth by 
its own action and that of the Ganges. Should a rainfall in Oudh like that of 
September, 1871, be simultaneous with a flush of the Ganges, a higher flood than 
that of 1871 seems inevitable. The prodigious size of the railway bridge across 
the Gdnati in thi^district, so out of proportion to the apparent size of the river, 
was adopted afteJr the flood of 1871. 

Kankar^ or nodular limestone, is found in ail the upland parts of the dis- 
Building and road-mak- trict. When stacked on the roads, it costs, on an 
ing materials. average, Rs. 2-8-0 per hundred cubic feet The cost 

of metalling a mile of road twelve feet wide with six inches depth of iankar 
would be about Rs. 1,663. Lime is manufactured from kanhar. When burnt 
with wood, it costs Rs. 25 per 100 mannds ; when burnt with dried cowdung 
{upla)^ Rs. 14 per 100 maunds. Stone-lime costs Rs. 2-8-0 per maund, and 
shell-lime Ks. 2. Bricks are made of two sizes, 12" X 8" X 3" and 9" X 4^" X 2^. 
The fdfmer are sold at Rs. 16 and Rs. 12 per hundred according to quality ; 
and the latter at Rs. 10 and Rs. 7 per hundred. Ordinary sized tiles cost 
Re. 1 per thousand. &dl timber is sold at Rs. 2-8-0 per cubic foot in the log, 
and Rs. 3 per cubic foot when dressed and put in position. 
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PART III. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 

The earliest recorded enumeration of the population of the Jaunpur 
di.striot i.s that published in Mr. Thornton’s Memoir on 
PopuMon. StatiMw of Iniiiifenone Kdnmtion within the North- 

Western Provineee, and in Mr. Shukospoar's Memoir on the Stoliitiea of the 
North-Weatern Prorinces, It was made in 1847, hut. it was admUledlj of no 
value, being based upon ostinmtn.s sent in by revenue and poli< 5 e ofTic(sra at various 
periods daring the preceding eight years. It giivo a total population of 708,508. 

The enumeration of 18.53 was a census in the proper son.so of the term, 

^ . in that it was a counting of the people and not only 

Censui of i86.S. - , , „„ . . 

of tho houses. Iho ei'iisus ot 1847 jiogleotod to reeortl 

separately tho male and tho Ibnudo [lopulation ; that of reniodied this dofoot. 

It showed for the district a total population of 1,14.8,745), or 7.87 to tho square 

mile [soo Report on Cmmeof IS.')!! by <1. J. Uhrislian, u.e.H.] The population 

had, therefore, in six years incroasi'd apparently by 34.5,21(>, The iminlxtr 

of villages and townshi[)H in 1853 was 3,042, ol'wlde.h 2,.St51 had less than 1,000 

inhabitants, and 178 had botwatin 1,000 and 5,000. The three towns witli u|»- 

wards of 5,000 inhabitants were Jaunpur (27,100), (ihiswa (U,78.5),^aud 

ShAhganj (6,048). 

The next census, that of 1865, showed a distinct tinprovonu'nt in method 
over both its predocosHors. Dutuils as to castc.s and 
occupations, tho profiortion of children to tidulfs, and 
other matters, were taken for the fir.st time. The returns shovvetl, however, a 
decrease of 128,322 in tho total population, which was now disirilmtud us 
follows 


Oensus o£ I86S. 



Aouicolioiux., 



Beligion. 

Malm. 



MakK 



Urn lit! 
tttlal. 


Adults J 

Boys. 




Atlulti*, 



iiirls, 

Totiil. 

Hindu! .at 

ais,oes 

192,077 

187,811 

.S9,ISfi 

1 

^003,805 


50,080 

! oo,5:mv 

4H,7»; 

804,548 

oas,n4* 

MuRulm&tm 
and others. 

9,834 

S^iod 

0,844 

4,480 

28,348 


M),544j I8,74*i 


S7,7sa 

87,es* 

Total ... 


ri7,l86 

197t46&j 


638,151 

1.10,513^ 

■ "i 

70,530 181,07H 

1 

S7,*.’IS 

.189,970| 

i,oi8,m 


Besides the popu' 


atiou here shown, tliero wore 34 Kitropoans and 30 Kurasiaiis. 


The average population to the square milo was roturuod aa 054. Out of tho 
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3,369 inhabited villages and townships, 3,229 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 
and 138 between 1,000 and 5,000. The two towns with over 5,000 inhabitants 
in 1865 were: Jaunpur, with a population of 52,531; and Ghiswa, with a 
population of 7,7 75^ 

The records of the more scientifically-conducted census of 1872 permit 
the statistics to be given in greater detail, and the 

Census of 1872. /» n • . ^ 

lollowmg table, compiled from the returns, show's the 
population/or each tahsil separately :— 


HindtJs. 


Ia1UUAMMA1>AN3 and others 
I NOT Hindus. 


Up to 16 
pears. 



66,702 

33,438 

81,128 

74,682 

6,006 

6,180 

10,1 C6 

41,885 

33,514 

61,535 

68,751 

2,061 

1,817 

2,915; 

38,171 

28,474 

66,976 

52,948 

3,307 

2,67? 

4,841 

45,669 

36,958 

62,534 

60,545 

7,224 

6,041 

9,130 

23,178 

16,738 

34,887 

32,817 

1,383 

1,096 

2,062' 




lidariahu 

Machhlish 

Kntahan 

Kar&kat 


G a AND TOTAL., , , , - , - 

__ 1 I _ 1 I 1 t ■ 1 I 

The total given in the above table is 1,025,869, and is exclusive of the 
European and Eurasian population. Including the non-Asiatic population, the 
total becomes 1,025,961, which shows an increase over the total of the previous 
census of 10,470, or 1*02 per cent. The average population per square mile 
in 1872 w'as returned as 659. The towns and villages numbered 3,221, and 
the inhabited houses 200,438 ; giving two villages and 128 houses to each 
square mile. Of the former, 3,092 had less than 1,000 inhabitants each, and 
127 between 1,000 and 5,000. The only towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were Jaunpur and Machhlishahr. The population of the former 
amounted to 23,327, and of the latter to 8,715. 

The proportion of males to the total population was 53 2 per cent* 
Classified according to age, there were: under twelve years—males, 188,359; 
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females, 149,863; total, 338,222, or 32*97 per cent, above twelve years—males, 
357,393 ; females, 330,343 ; total 687,739, or 67 03 per cent According to 
occupation the distribution was as follows 




Land-owners, 

A grieulturists. 

1 

yon^-agricnlturists, 

\ 

Total. 

Religion. 


Hale. 

Pemale, 

Male, j 

I 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Male, 

Female. 

Hindis 


16,789 

13,016 

345,098 

297,816 

135,838 

122,029 

496,666 

432,860 

MusalmAns 


1,959 

2,06-.> 

12,942 

12,312 

34,117 

32,927 

49,018 

47,301 

Christiana 

... j 

1 

... 

• *« 

i 

... 


17 

8 

17 

8 

Total 

1 

17,68ft 

15,077 

358,040 

310,128 

169,972 

164,964 

645,700 

480,169 


For males of not less than fifteen years of ago the following totals by 
occupation are also given:— 


Frolesslonal ... 

«•« 

««« 

tk» 

•«» 

J,72l 

Domestic ... 

••• 

•ati 



21,480 

Commercial 


••• 


... 

10,123 

Agricultural ... 


««• 

«*• 

... 

241,877 

Industrial 

... 

««• 


k*. 

32,481 

Indefinite and non-productire 


• •• 


38,487 




Total 

k«* 

346,169 

remains to notice 

the statistics 

collected at 

the census of 1881. The 


Cenins of 1881 . 


experience gained in former attempts to number tbo 
population led to greater accuracy in details, and to 
the abandonment of some heads of information, that it was found impossible 
on former occasions to obtain with sufficient correctness to warrant the expense 
of collecting them. Especially was this the case with the sub-divisions of castes 
and with the confusing two fold sub-division of districts for fiscal purposes into 
tahsils and parganahs, which, although still existing in some districts, has been 
abolished^^n Jaunpnr. 

In religion, Jaunpuris still essentially a Hindd district, in spite of its 
long subjection to Muhammadan rulers, and the con¬ 
tinued presence in its midst of a local Musalm&n 
court. The following table showing the totals by religion for each tahsil 


Totals "by religion. 
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in the district has been compiled from the Svpplemint on the Report on the 
Ceftsus of the JSorth-- Western Provinces and Oudh^ taken on the 17th February, 
1881:— 


Tahsil. 

BindHs, 

Muham madam. | 

Christ 

Hans. 

oa- 

era. 

Grand total. 

Area in square 
miles. 

' 1 
f 1 

O 

a* 

o 

§ a 

C; 

Total. 

Females. 

Total. 

Females. 

Total. 

to 

a> 

s 

07 

Pq 

"3 

■M 

c 

Females. 

Total. 

Females. 

Jaunpur 

289,062 

140,972 


19,801 

Ill 

50 



322,316 

160,323 

334 

965 

Mariahu ... 

230,376 

113,051 

12,564 

6,314 


... 

... 

.. 

242,940 

119,365 

329 I 

738 

Machhlishahr, 

219,993 



9,728 

6 

3 

.. 


238,769 

117,962 

353 

676 

Eutaban 


113 586 

37,148 

>9,* 78 


... 

8 

... 


132,664 

367 

733 

Ear^kat ... 

128,905 

63,976 

7,840 

3,968 

3 

... 

... 

... 

136,748 

67,942 

171 

800 

Grand total, 

1 

1,095,986 

539,816 

1,13,553 

68,387 

120 

53 

4 

- 

1,209,668 

698,256 

I,6S41 

778*3 


The area in lt?81 was returned at 15554*1 square miles, and the average 
General statement of population was, therefore, 778-3 to the square mile, 
area and population. Jaunpur is thus the smallest, but the most densely 
peopled district of the Allahabad division, the average density of the popula- 
lation over the entire division being only 418*6 to the square mile. The popu¬ 
lation was distributed amongst four towns and 3,116 villages. The houses 
in the former numbered 13,743, and in the latter 190,644. The males (611,407) 
exceeded the females (598,256) by 13,151, or 2*2 per cent.: but this circumstance 
points rather to concealment and under-statement of females than to any actual 
disproportion in the numbers of the sexes. The number of towns and villages 
to the square mile is returned as two, and the number of houses as 131*5. In 
the towns six persons, and in the villages 4*7 parsons, on an average, lived in 
each house. The increase in the males since 1872 was 65,655, or 12 per cent.; 
and in the females, 118,047, or 24 per cent. There can be little doubt, how¬ 
ever, that this disproportionate rate of increase should be attributed to the 
greater accuracy in counting females at the recent, as compared with the 


Christians by race. 


previous, census. 

Following the orderof the 1881 census statements, we find (Form liLA.) 

the persons returned as Christians belonged to the fol¬ 
lowing principal races :—British-born subjects, 14 (5 
females); other Europeans, 39 <16 females); Eurasians, 39 '16 females) ; and 
natives, 31 (13 females). The sects of Christians represented in Jaunpur were 
the churches of England and Rome, Presbyterians, and Baptists* 
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The relative proportions of the sexes of the main religions divisions of the 
•on of returned by the census, were as follows 

thesexeTof^theM?nr^ Ratio of males to total population, -50545 of females, 
Jigious divisions. *4946 ; of Hindds, -9060; of Muhammadans, '0939; 

and of Christians, *0009; ratio of Hindu males to total Hindti population, 
'5075 5 of Muhammadan males to total Muhammadan population, '4358,' and 
of Christian males to total Christian population, '5583. 

Distributing the inhabitants of the district according to their civil con- 
(Svil concUtion of the dition, we find that of single persons there were 280,265 
population. males and 177,183 females; of married, 298,760 males 

and 310,342 females ; and of widowed, 32,382 males and 110,731 females. 

The total minor population (under 15 years of age) was 463,949 (-222,965 
Oonjogai condUion and females), or 38'3 per cent .5 and the following table will 
ages of the population. show at a glance the ages of the two principal classes of 
the population, and of the total population, with the number of single,, married, 
and widowed at each of the ages given:— 


Huhammadanb, 


up to 9 years 
30 „ 14 

16 „ 19 
20 „ 24 
26 „ 29 
30 „ 39 


160,03.3 137, 



Married, Widowed, I Si 


12,914 85 19E 

33,6^6 804 726 

31,0361 608 96iJ 

40,496,' 1,127 2,028 

46,709' 1,970 4,064 

66,892 : 4,734 1 6,384 

33,160‘ 6,020 23,666 

12,137 6,129 22,668 

6,537 8,771 80,902, 


),292| 27l,859j 281,035 29,748j 100.489| 26,661 18,862| 26,873 29,285 


I Total Populatiow. 



5,632 10,240 


Up to 9 yeara 
10 , 14 „ 

20„24 „ 
*B„29 „ 

5 ® ** 

eoaadppwardd 


Single, 

Married, 

0 

*3 

CD 

-a 

§ 

Pfit " 

Male. 

Female. 

186,628 

61,867 

22,937 

13,469 

9,997 

9,090 

3,794 

1,951 

1,662 

152.664 

19,211 

2,045 

846 

768 

928 

4*i8 

170 

187 

5,415 

17,667 

22,366 

30,849 

41,993 

74,887 

64,086 

30,976 

20,632 

13,486 

36,62ti 

84,332 

46,132 

60,488 

73,458 

37,066 

13,682 

6,183 


86 20 r 

821 782 

643 1,026 

1,236 2,216 

2,138 4,407 

5,132 16,709 


6,690 26,092 

9,642 34,29J^ 

110,731 


Total 


280,266 


177,183 


298,7 60 


32,382 
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Distributing the population by birth-place, we find that 99,623 (75,503 
Distribution by birth- females), or 8*2 per cent, of tbe total population, are 
returned as born outside the limits of the district, and 
only 1,110,040 (522,753 females), or 91*8 per cent., as born within the 
district. 

Of the total population 1,177,370 (597,719 females), or 97-3 per cent 
Distribution according returned as unable to read and write and not under 
to education. instruction ; 25,376 (422 females), or 21 per cent., are 

shown as able to read and write ; and 6,917 (115 females), or 6 per cent., are 
returned as under instruction. Of those able to read and write 22,0»'^6 (195 
females), and of those under instruction 5,134 (22 females), were Hindus. The 
Muhammadans who came under these categories were 3,268 (197 females* and 
1,756 (79 females) respectively. Of Christians, 71 (30 females) are returned 
as literate, and 27 (13 females) as under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
Infirmities ; persons of sex for all religions represented in the district, 

unsound mmd. religions of course being those to which by com¬ 

mon repute these unfortunates are supposed to belong, or the religion of their 
parents. The total of all ages was 141 (44 females), or *012 per cent.^ The 
largest number, 34 (8 females ,’ were of the ages 30 to 40 years. But 18 4* 
females) in this category are returned as of ages ^^over 60.’^ With regard to 
these, some suspicion of inaccuracy may be warranted, as, even in the case of 
ordinary individuals, there is a marked tendency among natives to exaggerate 
the ages of those above 50, and it is notorious that the statements of uneducated 
villagers in regard to such matters are quite untrustworthy. Distributing 
persons of unsound mind by religions, Hindus numbered 117 (38 females) of 
all ages from 10 upwards, the highest number being 30 (7 females) between 
30 and 40 years^ Of Muhammadans there were 24 (6 females). Ho members 
of other religions are returned as of unsound mind. 

The total number of blind persons is returned as 1,949 (1,026 females), 

itr , or *16 per cent. Of these, nearly one-tbird, or 645 

Number of the blind. ^ ^ 

(399 females) were ^^over 60;” 200 (104 females) be¬ 
tween 50 and 60 ; 214 (115 females^ between 40 and 60 ; 227 (125 females) 
between 30 and 40; 240 (116 females) between 20 and 30; 70 (26 females) 
between 15 and 20; 123 (45 females) between 10 and 15; 13S (58 females) 
between 5 and 10 ; and 92 (38 females) under 5 years. Of the total num¬ 
ber 1,695 (884 females) were Hindus, and 254 (142 females) Muhammadans. 

1 1 .C., 12 in every 100,000, 

5j 
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Of deaf mutea there were 296 (114 females), or '024 per cent.^; the largest 
number, 67 (24 females), appearing amongst persons 
Deal mutes. years. Of these 239 (83 females) were 

Hindiis, and 57 (31 females) Muhammadans. 

The last infirmity of which note was taken at the recent census was that 
of leprosy. There were 270 (47 females) afilicted 
■ - with this disease, the percentage to the total population 

being 022; so that two in every 10,000 of the population were on the 
average lepers. Of &.& total number 244 (38 females) were gind4s, and 26 
(9 females) Muhammadan^. 

We now come to the subject of castes, which was treated with less 
elaboration in the census of 1881 than in that of 
Hindu castes. 1872. Distributing the Hindti population into the 

four traditional classes, we find that there were Brahmans, 149,441 (73,664) 
females); Rajputs, 115,133 (52,130 females); Banids, 26,287 (12,937 females); 
and members of the other castes, 805,125 (401,1 85 females). Of the last 
alphabetical lists will be given in a few pages further on. 

The census returns of 1881 throw nq light upon Brahman sub-divisions. 

Indeed, in the report of the 1872 census the hope 
was expressed that no attempt would ou a future 
occasion be made to obtain information as to the castes and tribes of the 
population, on the ground that the whole question is too confused, and the 
diflSculty of securing correct returns too great. Mr. Plowden, who compiled 
the census returns of 1872, does not speak confidently of their accuracy in 
the matter of caste suh-divisions, but we have nothing better to turn to for an 
enumeration of the persons belonging to each. By the 1872 census these 
suh-divisions and the numbers in them are thus given 


Brahmans. 


Chanhe , 

Buhe 

Bikhit 

Ganr , 

^oshi 
Kanatsjia 
Miar 

Battak; , 

Pande 

Sar\pariC 

Shukal 

Tiwari 

Up^dhia 

tfBspecified 


Total 

? fte,, 24 in eycry lpo,oop. 


Population* 

1,946 

13,616 

sn 

3.267 
S,305 
6,482 
19,089 
4,:R2 
9,471 
1,886 
4,577 * 
16,5U 
6,678 
40,384 

131,76^ 
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The above list does not pretend to scientific acouraoj, and it is in no sense a 
list of tribes, clans, or ffotras. From the large number returned as unspecified’^ 
it would seem that little hope can be entertained of obtaining an accurate 
statement of the various Brahman sub-divisions and clans in the district, and 
this consideration doubtless induced the abandonment of the attempt at the 
recent census. 

Better materials exist for an account of the Rajput tribes. The follow- 
ing is an alphabetical list of the Rajput clans of chief 
importance repr'esented in the district, extracted from 
the 1881 census volume on Sea Statiaticsy which was specially prepared by order 
of Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, to show the extent to 
which female infanticide is still practised in these provinces among Ahirs, 
Ahars, Tagas, Jats, Rdjputs, Gdjars, and Minas : — 


Clan. 


Total popu¬ 
lation. 

Females. 

Clan- 


Total popu¬ 
lation. 

Females. 

Bacliaunia 


1,820 

802 

Kanpuria 


330 

144 

Bachh 


2,161 

932 

Kansaria 


176 

77 

Bachhal 


98 

43 

Monas 


1,514 

724 

Bachhgoti 


2,486 

1,121 

Naikumbh 


1,959 

972 

Bais 


13,278 

6,779 

Nandwak 


7,061 

3,070 

BargaiySn 


172 

74 

i Palwar 


475 

209 

BhanwHg 


1,171 

494 

< Pamar 

• *. 

791 

358 

Bhfttharia 


973 

432 

( Panwar 


2,724 

1,204 

Bhufnhdr 


5,185 

2,620 

Pharbaria 


159 

65 

Bisen 


4,319 

1,965 

Baghubansi 

• •ft 

16,616 

7,236 

Chandel 

•••1 

7,177 

3,252 

KSjknmar 

• *« 

5,649 

S,62> 

Chauhan 


2,011 

914 

Kfithaur 


265 

94 

Chanpat-khamb 


2,328 

1,096 

Eikkbansi 


269 

117 

Chunoiana 


229 

86 

Sakarwar 


190 

78 

Bhanust 


1,885 

872 

Sanw&n 


2,917 

1,329 

Dikhit 


634 

261 

Solankhi 


231 

121 

Drigbans 


18,188 

5,894 

Sombansi 


2,624 

1,205 

I)untir§.r 


481 

218 

Surajbansi 


126 

59 

Gadwat 


132 

57 

Surw4r 


488 

218 

Gabarw&r 


1,915 

917 

Unspecified 


1,628 

704 

Gahlatit 

Gargbana 

Gautam 

Boxaya 


343 

615 

f 3,046 

1,099 

147 

260 

1,399 

48S 

Specified clans 
with less than 100 
members each. 

1,621 

669 

Kacbhwdha 

««« 

1,891 

845 

Total 

... 

116,133 

52,130 


The census returns show details of the population of each clan in two 
groups, under ten years of ago” and over ten years of age,” and the percentage 
of females in each group. For the whole tribe the percentage of females under 
ten years of age was 33*84, and of those over ten years 43*34, The lowest per¬ 
centage of females under ten years was 25*00 in the Kansaria clan, and over ten 
years was 34*12 among the Bathaurs. 
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With the exception of the Raghubansis of Chandwak and Bialsi, the 
immigration of the present Rajput occupants of the district took place in recent 
times. They are said to have come during the Muhammadan period, and under 
the auspices of the central Muhammadan power. The following account of a 
few of the important clans in the district is from a note by Mr. D. M. Gardner, 


The traditions of the Raghnbansi clan affirm that they came from Oudh 
during the old Hindu dynasty of Benares, and expelled 
Raghubansh. Seoris, whose forts were at Chandwak and Heria- 

pur.' In Chandwak the chief seat of the Raghubansfs was Dobhi, now a small 
village, though it gives the name in old official records and among the people 
of the Dobhi parganah to Chandwak. The Baghubansis of Bidlsi parganah, 
which derives its name from the 42 villages comprising it, state that their first 
settlement in the district was at Tilochan Mahddeo, and that they spread through 
the district from that place. Unlike the BLsens, Bais, and Drigbans, they do 
not mfpractice recognise primogeniture, and their’'rights have in'consequence 
undergone such minute sub-division, that they have not among them one per¬ 
son of distinction. 

The Rfijkumars have occupied the north of Ungli. They claim to be 
‘Rijkum&rs Chauhans from Sambhal, in Moradabad, and say that 

they entered the district 25 generations ago, and 
reduced to subjection the Kunbi and Bhar occupants. The family bard still 
comes from Sambhal and records domestic occurrences. 


B£jkumars. 


The Rajkumars are considered the highest caste Rijputs in tlie district, and 
are physically superior to other Rajputs, Their name has become historically 
connected with infanticide, from its practice among them having first directed 
the attention of the British Government to the existence of this crime, and they 
enjoyed the Dad pre-eminence of having a legislative enactment expressly pre¬ 
pared against them, namely, Regulation XXI, of 17,95. They w^ere probably 
then not worse in this respect, and are now better than some of their neigh¬ 
bours. 


In afew villages in parganah Ungli are found Rajkumdrs who say they came 
from Samodhpur, and who, as they themselves affirm,embraced Muhammadanism 
SdO years ago, in order to adjust difficulties about arrears of revenue due to the 
MusalrnSn government. They are now called Kh^nzadas, and, although 
linhammadans, are still invited to weddings and other gatherings of their 
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Cbdiidah is occupied by the Bais clan, who affirm that nearly 700 years 
ago, Dal Sah and Mai Sdh, the two mythical brothers 
with rhyming names, immigrated from Oudh, and hav¬ 
ing overthrown the Bhars, occupied their forts on the Gumth The conduct 
of this clan was suspicious in the troubles of 1857. Ou the 19th October, on 
the eve of an engagement at Kodhua, they hung on the flank of the English 
force in an armed mass ; but at Mr. Lind’s order, their chief, Randhir Sinh, 
came over to the English camp and remained under surveillance in the fort of 
Jaunpur until order was restored. 

The Bais of Mari^hu state that their settlement in the district dates from 
the 13th century A. D. They affirm that their ancestor, Mahpal Sinh, mar- 
lied no less than three daughters of one of the last princes who reigned at 
Zafarabad. His son, Luka Sinh, made a clearing on the banks of the Sai at 
Gnptban, now Gutwan. The proprietors with whom settlement was made by 
Mr, Duncan, asserted that they were his descendants. Owing to the extrava¬ 
gant and pretentious mode of living of this part of the clan, their rights have 
passed away from them, 

Ra’d was in great part occupied by the Bisens. They say that 300 years 
ago, Bhii Mai and Kaliyan Mai, brothers, were expelled 
in some domestic quarrel from Majkot by the raja,the 
head of their clan. They were kindly received by the Baghels, and intermarried 
with them. Thej^ have somehow entirely supplanted the Baghels, and have 
founded the taluka of Badlapur. The head of this clan was the famous Saltanafc 
Sinh killed in rebellion in 1797. 

The Drigbans clan has spread itself over the greater part of parganah Gar- 
Drigbaas w6rah and part of parganah Ghiswa, and also occupied 

villages in parganahs Rdri and Karyat Mendha. Its his^ 
tory is preserved in the family records of Raja Maliesh Naraiu Binh, head of 
the clan. It is a branch of the Dikhit tribe, and, until recently, bore that name. 
Their oldest recorded seat was Kilangarh Samoni, 14 miles south-west of Jaun¬ 
pur. The family bards still come thence to record births, deaths, and marriages. 
About 550 years ago, wdien Muhammad Tughlak was on the throne, they left 
Jaipur under a leader named Partdb Sahdi, took service under the Muhammadan 
power, and settled at Bilkhar in Oudh, where a branch of the family repre¬ 
sented by the raja of Antir still resides. 

About 400 years, or 21 generations ago, invited by the ruler of Oudh, they 
expelled the Bhars and Mungils from parganah Garw^rah, and settled in it 
under Bopal Sah&i, eighth descendant of Part&b Sahai^ who apjjears to have given 
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Ills natme to the neighbouring district of Partdbgarh. Four generations later 
they took the title of Drigbans from Durg Sahfii. Tliey state that the title 
of raja was conferred in the reign of Akbar on Harku Rai, their elected chief, 
in recognition of the valour of the clan at a great tournament, held at Jhdsi 
liear Allahabad, in which the viceroy who had instituted the tournament was 
himself slain by them. The dignity Was conferred on thetn by Ismdfl Kh&n, 
head of the convert Rajput house of Hasanpur, who bore the title of Masiiad 
’Ali, and whose chieftainship among the Rajput h mses and authority to con¬ 
fer the (ilak was recognised, notwithstanding his defection to Islam. 

Their zaminddri included Gfarwarah, Ghiswa, and part of Haveli Jaunpur. 
In the eighteenth century they were crushed by Balwant Sinh, first raja of 
Benares, in pursuance of his general policy. He compelled them to surrender 
the fort of Parahit in Ghiswa, with 110 villages, to his officer, Barkhund 
^Ali of Phiilpur, ancestor of the present owner. The Drigbans raja took shelter 
With the naw4b wazir of Oudh, and after the annexation of the province of 
Benares to British territory, still afraid to place himself in the power of the 
Benares rdja, he sent his agent, L41a Tatab Sinh, who took up in his own name 
63 villages forming the taluka of RSja B&z&r. 

In 1788 Mr. Neave, assistant resident of Benares, being deputed by 
Mr. Duncan to manage parganahs Mdngra and Garwdrah, reported three branches 
of tbe family recognised as owning respectively the taluka of (1) Rfija B&z&r; 
(2) Pireri and L^l-ka-pura; and (3) Bijwat. Accordingly, the heads of three 
families, Ratan Sen Sinh, Gular Singh, and Lai Bahadur Sinh, w^ere treated 
as proprietors in the settlement made by Mr. Duncan. 

The head of the first-named branch, and of the whole clan throughout the 
district, was the Rtija Mahesh Narain Sinh of Raja Bdzdr, who died in 1878, 
and was succeeded by his widow Rani Dharmr^j Kunwar. The history of the 
transfer of his ancestral estates is tragical and instructive. Ratan Sen’s succes¬ 
sor, RSja Edm Diyal Sinh, borrowed large sums of money from one Pitambar 
Mukarji, on the security of the estate. The money not having been paid by 
the borrower, and his son, Sarnam Sinh, the creditors in 1822 instituted a suit, 
and after eight years’ litigation, obtained a decree in 1830 for Rs. 18,709. By 
collusive^suits brought by Sarnam Sinh’s brothers, and by other tricks, execu¬ 
tion of this decree was prevented for seven years more. 

In 1837 the creditor in despair sold his decree to Mr. James Barwise, an 
indigo-planter. By further proceedings and appeals, Mr. Barwise was, for six 
yestts, prevented from obtaining possession. At last the sale was fixed for 
August 21st, 1843, but again postponed, and on four subsequent sales (22nd 
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December, 1843, ISfcli March, 15th May, 29th July, 1844), proceedings were 
vitiated by fictitious and fraudulent biddings by Sarndtn Sinh’s adherents. The 
sale was again fixed for 15th November, 1844. Meantime Mr. Barwise, having 
reason to apprehend violence gn the part of Sarupjit Sinh, the brother, and 
M’ahesh Narain, the son and successor of Sarn&m Sinh, applied to have them 
summoned in the criminal courts. They evaded the process; and on the 15th 
December, 1844, Mr. Barwise was murdered at night in his factory in Faridabad 
by a number of armed men. Sarupjit Sinh and Eaja Mahesh Narain Sinh were 
prosecuted by Government and committed for trial on a charge of murder, but 
acquitted by the Niz4m at Addlat. Mr. Gibbons and the Revd. W. Hawes, the 
heirs of Mr, Barwise, obtained an order bringing the estate to sale in satisfaction 
of the debt, Es. 48,522, due to the deceased. In spite of fraudulent eflFori s of 
fi<ititions holders, it was sold to Mr. Gibbons for Rs. 48,000. On the 15th July, 
1845, Mr. Gibbons sold the estate to RSja Eagbubar Sinh for Es. 92,500, who 
sold it again to one Kishna Nand Blisr. 

In 1854, nine years later, Eaja Mahesh Narain Sinh instituted a suit to 
set aside the original sale, and obtained a decree in his favour in the native 
judge’s court, which \ras set aside by the Sadr Nizdmat Adalat. He again 
appealed to the Queen in Council, who in 1862 peremptorily rejected his appeal, 
and thus put an end to a litigation which had lasted 40 years. The above 
narrative extracted from the printed papers accompanying this judgment differs 
largely from the distorted and discoloured version of facts current in local 
tradition. In 1866 the estate was again brought to sale for a decree held by a 
Benares banker, Harakchand, and purchased by the mahdraja of Vizianagram. 

The Raja Mahesh Narain Sinh, though stripped from his childhood of the 
paternal estates which surrounded his home, continued to exercise great influence 
as the recognised head of the Drigbans clan. From his antecedents, his cir¬ 
cumstances, and his relation to the famous Kuuwar Sinh, he might well have been 
tempted, in 1857, to take part agaiust.the British Government; on the contrary, 
he behaved with great loyalty, and was rewarded with considerable estates and 
the title of honorary magistrate. 

In 1790, the second branch of the Drigbans family being in rebellion, it 
was found necessary fco demolish their fort at Pireri. In 1817 the estate of 
Pireri passed by sale to Shiu Ldl Dube, the raja of Jaimpur, who again 
sold it to the r^ja of Benares. The estate of Lal-ka-pura has passed out of the, 
hands of E4i Munni Sinh, the living representative of the house, who retains only 
the sir land of his ancestors. The estate of the third branch, taluka Bijwat, 
ivas sold in 1209 fmli (1802 A.D.) for arrears of revenue, and has passed into 
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the hands of a Muhammadan official, the representative of the old family being 
now only a tenant on the estate. 

The Ohandels relate that 400 years ago, when the Shark! kings reigned 
at Jaunpur, their leader, Anjao Rai, came from Chakri 
of Oawnpore, and obtained influence over, and gra¬ 
dually dispossessed, the Rajbhars. This clan held the talukas of Bansafa and 
Khapraha at the beginning of British rule. These talukas soon after passed by 
sale, Bansafa to Shin Lai Dube, the official raja of Jaunpur, and Khapraha to 
the r^ja of Benares. 

Almost the whole of Mariihu, Gopalapnr, and Barsathi was occupied by 

the Nandwaks, who affirm that, during the early period 
Kandwaks. . . . xt ^ 

or the Mughal empire, their ancestor, Nanii Itao, a 

Kaclihwdha RAjput of Ahvar, being on a pilgrimage to Gaya, was attacked by 
the Bhars (or Seoris). With the aid of the governor of Oudh ho expelled 
them, occupied their country, and named the parganahs after Maiidil Qopaland 
Barsathis, two ruhis, or saints, to wliom he and his son respectively paid vene¬ 
ration. About 250 years ago, probably in the religious reaction of Jahdngir’s 
reign, one Shaikh Khair-ud-din obtained a grant of Pali and other villages. 
The Nandwaks, considering their rights invaded, resisted, but were over¬ 
thrown in a fight near Maridhu. Here the Shaikh built a fort, and forcibly 
made Musalmdns of some Nandwak lads whom he had made prisoners. These 
lads when grownup slew him at Pali, where his tomb is still to be seen. 

The parganah is covered with the ruins of the Nandwak forts, which^are 
easily distinguishable from those of their predecessors. They were, according 
to local tradition, mostly destroyed by Bdja BaJwant Sinh. At Mr. Duncan’s 
settlement the Nandwaks were again treated as proprietors, but they have been 
unable to maintain themselves in this position, and their rights have nearly all 
passed into the bands of Muhammadan officials and lawyers. The leading 

branches of the clan are those residing at the following places 

(I) Nigo. 

(a) Bireri Miihammadpur. The head of this branch in 1856 received great credit for 
supposed exertions to suppress infanticide. 

(3) Newaria. The head of this branch was Sangram Sinh, who was notorious for his raia- 
condnet in IS67, and for ten years evaded pursuit, subsisting by forced or voluntary contri¬ 
butions levied throughout the parganah, though a reward of Bs. 10,000 was offered for his 
Capture. 

The Bachhgotis of Gopalapur and Barsathi affirm that they entered the 
district trader one Doman Deo and took service under 
the Bildch government, by -which is perhaps meant the 
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Other clans. 


ChAiipat-kbambs. 


house of Lodi. The Bachhgotjs of Mungra called themselves Chaub&ns of the 
Bachil got^ and say they came from Bikdnir and entered the district 200 
years ago. 

The remaining clans found in Jaunpur exist in small and scattered oom- 
m unities, and seem mostly to have entered the district during 
the troubles of the 18th century A.D , led by family con¬ 
nections or other accidental circumstances to seek an asylum from the pressure 
of Marhatta and Rohilla invaders. 

The Ohaupat-khambs, however, who have settled in tappas Gnz&ra, Pisara, 
and Laariyapdr of tahsil Kar^kat, deserve special men¬ 
tion as affording an instance of a fact that is more and 
more receiving attention, namely, that the barriers that separate the four sup¬ 
posed Hindd clans are not so rigid as has been believed. The Chaupat- 
khambs are now Rajputs, and as such intermarry with undoubted Rdjput clans. 
But they and their neighbours aiHrm that they were Brahmans who came from 
beyond the Gogra and settled in Patkoli. They relate that their leaders were 
two brothers, and that one of them, Baldeo, having married the daughter of RSja 
Jaichand, the other brother set up a pillar to denote that the family was dege¬ 
nerate. The history of the pillar seems invented to account for the name, which 
may simply mean ‘lost caste.’ The mention of Raja Jaichand in conueciiou 
with their earliest ancestor, though probably merely iutonded to raise their 
dignity, shows how recent must be their appearance in the district as Raj|>uts. 

No sub-divisions of Banias are given in the Census Report of 1881, 
although they were recorded in the schedules, and in the 
Census Report of 1872 the following is the very imper- 


Banl&s. 


feet attempt made 

Aifarwala 

Ajrrahri 

at a classification :— 

Population. 

*«« 224 

... 7,909 

Falliwil ••• 


Populi 

758 

B<indarwar 


««• 

86 

Parwfir 


21 

r)|lsa 

• •• 


130 

Sardogi 


60 

Da.sondi 

»•« 


43 

Umoctar 


3,366 

Gnlapura 



6 

Unaya 


974 

Kandu 



4,164 

Unspecified 

• •• 

437 

Kasarwani 

Kasaundhan 

»#• 

««• 

39 

526 

Total 

••• 

18,732 


A full account of Bani&s generally will be found in the Shdhjahfinpur and 
Moradabad memoirs. 

Following the order of previous notices, this is the place to give a list of 
Other principal Hindi! fhe remaining principal Hindd castes. What the con- 
susreturns of 1881 describe as the “38 principal Hin¬ 
dd castes” are those that had, in that year, a total population of 100,000 or 

6j 
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upwards in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. In showing the total 
and female populations in 1881 of such of these castes as are found in this dis¬ 
trict, the following statement also gives a brief note of the occupations usually 
followed by each caste to aid in identifying it:— 


Caste, 

Occupation, 

Total 

population. 

Females. 

Ahar 


Cattle-breeder 



6 


AMr 


Cowherd 


... 

184,019 

89,768 

Barhai 

o« 

Carpenter 



3,921 

1,970 

Bhangi ,«» 


Scavenger 


«•* 

66 

28 

Bhar 


Agriculturist ••• 


•a. 

16,(76 

7,408 

Ehat 

•M 

Genealofi^ist, panegyrist 


... 

4,316 

2,162 

BhuinhSr 


Landholder, cultiyator 


.*• 

13 

9 

Bhurji,., 


Grain-parcher 

... 

• •• 

12,007 

6 932 

Ohamdi\«t 

•«« 

Skinner, leather-worker 



172,643 

88.318 

Dhobi 

»«* 

Washerman 


*«* 

13,776 

6,973 

Dorn 

t** 

Bamboo-basket maker, singer, 

dancer 


14 

3 

Gadarii 

ft* 

Shepherd 


••a 

23,072 

11,322 

Gos&in 


Devotee 

»«• 


4,201 

1,866 

tT&t» •«« 


Oultirator •« 

*.* 

*#• 

65 

28 

BAchbi »•« 


A griculturlst ,»« 



45,127 

29,284 

Kahir 


Fd/fti-bearer 



28,882 

14,787 

Kalw4r 


Distiller ••• 



16,810 

7,966 

K&yast ot Kiyath 


Scribe ... 



16,820 

7)407 

Khatik 


Pig and poultry-breeder 



1,292 

621 

Koeri 


Weaver ••• 

•** 


78 

86 

Eaxxihar 


Better ««t ••• 

••• 


26,427 

12,608 

Eurmi 


Landholder, cultivator 

••• 


47,666 

23,368 

Xodh or Itodb^ 


Cultivator 

... 


9 


Lob&r 


Blacksmith ... 



27,526 

18,408 

Lonia ... 


Salt-extracter 



18,890 

9,422 

MliU ... 


Gardener ... 



3,272 

1,696 

umih 


Boatman 



4j,1(16 

21,280 

mi 


Barber ... „• 



15,248 

7,661 

Pasi ... 

• M 

Bowler, watchman ... 



33,826 

16,661 

Bunir 


Gold and silver smith 


1 

5,265 

2,576 

Tamoli 


BeteMeaf and^nut‘Seller 



4,326 

2,128 

Tell 

M* 

Oilman 



, 19,901 

9,909 

Unspecified 


... M« 

*•* 


23,760 

11,846 



Total 

j 

806,126 

401,186 


The castes in the above list have all been described, some more than once, in 
preceding notices, as they are found, with few exceptions, in every district of 
these provinces. None of them present any special features of interest in 
Jaunpur. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office, the following 
The •' onspecifled ” at appear to be the details of the “ unspecified ” castes, 
ttecensuB. and they are added here as it may be of interest to 
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ascertain them, but it should be remarked that many of the names in the list 
would be more properly included as sub-divisions of the foregoing castes :— 



Caste. 


Occupation. 



Bahelia ... 



Towler .m 



Banmaaas 


••• 

Hope, string, mat-maker 



Baasphor 

... 


Bamboo-worker 

«M 

aaa 

Bari .«• 



Leaf-plate seller, torch-bearer 



Bind 



Toddy-drawer, cultivator 


«aa 

Dabgar ••• 



Leather vessel (huppa) maker 



Barzi •«. 


••• 

Tailor ... 

• at 


Devotee 


t#* 

Mendicant ... 

ft«a 


DhAri 



Singer, dancer 

aa« 

»•« 

Dharhar 



Worker in leather 


*•« 

Gandhi ... 


*.» 

Scent-seller ... 



Halwai .«• 



Confectioner 



Joria ... 

••• 


Weaver, day-labourer 

*«» 


Jaiswar ^ 


M* 

Grass-cutter, syce, shoe-maker, weaver 


Joshi .»• 



Servant, receiver of alma 

aa« 

••• 

Kalaigar 

»•« 


Metal polisher ... 

ff V • 

■ a* 

Kanchan ... 

««• 

... 

Dancer, prostitute ... 

••• 

• »a 

Kandu fM 


*T» 

Cultivator, shopkeeper 

M* 


Kanjar ... 

• « « 


Rope-maker, trapper 

... 


Kasera ... 


... 

Metal vessel dealer „ 


»a* 

Ehatri .«• 

• t* 


Merchant, servant 

Glass bangle maker... 


• a« 

ManihUr 


... 

• 4« 


Marwari ... 


• «. 

Merchant ... 



Meo&r 



Cultivator, cattle-breeder 

M. 

«a ■ 

jl^at ••• 

#*• 

... 

Acrobat... 

• *» 


Baiieri ... 


... 

Cultivator, village watchman 


t«i 

Bahn ... 


... 

Cultivator, labourer, servant 


a •• 

Patwa 

«•« 


Braid, fringe, tape-maker 



Bonia ... 


• •• 

Trader, cultivator 

• •• 

**• 

Tarikash 



Toddy-drawer 

• a* 

»*a 

Tarkihar ... 

• •• 

... 

Tark f-maker 

•»« 


Tawfiif ... 



Dancer, prostitute ... 

... 

• aa 

Thathera .. 

• •a 

... 

Brass and copper smith 

... 


tJndeseribed 

• •• 


•*« ft. 

Total 



Total 

population. 


Of the devotees and religious mendicants in the above list, 3 33 (52 females) 
were returned as Bairagis, and 22 (10 females) as Jogis. No clue to the classi¬ 
fication of these sects is given in the census returns, but the former is generally 
classified among the Vishnavites, or followers of Vishnu^ and the latter among 
the Sivaites, or followers of Siva. 

Muhammadans are divided by the census of 1881 [Form IIL] into Sunnis 
(orthodo:s), Shi4s (followers of ’Ali), Wahabis, and 
Muhammadans. unspecified.” The Muhammadans in this district 

numbered 113,553 (58,387 females); of these, 99,84& (50,920 females) were 
Snnnis, and 13,704 (7,467 females) SM^s. In addition to this classification, the 
1881 census returns [Form VIILA*] give details of certain Indian tribes of 
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Mnsalmans, usually called Nau-Muslims. But these in Jaunpur consisted 
only of Muhammadan R4j puts, who numbered 278 (145 female#). 

Among the Muhammadans of this district, only the landed classes know, 
or profess to know, their own history. They may be divided into the four 
following classes : —(1) descendants of military or religious colonists that settled 
here before the foundation of the city Jaunpur; (2) descendants of courtiers 
or officials who received under the Sharki kings, the Mughal empire, and 

local governors; (3) descendants of those w^ho established themselves in the 
anarchy of the 18th century ; and (4) lawyers and officials who have acquired 
property by private or auction purchase under British rule. The following note 
on the Muhammadans of Jaunpur was supplied by Mr. D. M, Gardner, o.s. 

In examining the pretentions of the class of Muhammadans who profess 

Desoendanta of military descendants of the military or religious 

or religious colonists who colonists that settled in the district beforethefounda- 
Bettled in the district be- r r r r i j* - n 

fore the foundation of tion ot the City oi Jaunpur, we may safely dismiss all 

Jaunpur. traditions connecting any Muhammadan residents with 

invasions of the kings of Ghazni. After Shahab-nd-tlin Ghori’s invasions, 

while R&jput clans with the sanction of the emperors were pushing down and 

supplanting the Bhars, Muhammadan bands in the name of religious zeal may 

have pursued the same course. But; whether at any length of time before the 

foundation of Jaunpur by Firoz Tughlak such persons effected permanent 

settlements more extensive than the fakir^s tahia or warrior^s tomb, and 

whether any of the present occupants rightly claim to be descended from them, 

is doubtful. 


Zafarabad is the Muhammadan settlement of the antiquity of which there 
seems least doubt. Still higher claims are set up for some families in Machhlf- 
shahr, who affirm that they are descended from one Kdzi Sand-ud-dfn, who, in 
the reign of Shams-ud-dfn Altamsh, founded a colony here, which has lasted till 
this day; but it is not easy to imagine a permanent settlement by Muhammadans 
150 years earlier than the foundation of Jaunpur. Persons believing themselves 
to be his descendants were law officers of the provincial courts of circuits and 
appeal, at Patna and Benares, in the beginning of British rule; and four mem¬ 
bers of the same family now or recently living have attained the rank of principal 
sadr amins. 


The claims to be descended from military colonists who slew the Bhars, 
is set up by the Malik family, whose rights to taluka Manehar were established 
beyond a doubt in 1857. This was anciently a very extensive estate. The 
same claim is made by the following: (1) the owners of taluka Barot, who 
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alle^re ftiat their ancestor Mahibnlla Hasain expelled the Bbars 500 years ago ; 
(2) the zamindars of Rantiii, pargauah Rari, who tell wonderful stories of the 
iconoclastic zeal and miraculous graces of their ancestors; (3^ the Shi&s of 
Kadarapur; and (4) the ill-fated family of Iradat Jahan, commonly called raja 
of Mahul, executed in 1857 for resistance offered by his fortress at Mabdrak- 
pur to the forces that accompanied Mr. Lind 

A comparison of the account now gi\ren of itself by this fiimily with au 
older and seemingly authentic account will indicate how little regard must 
be paid to the vanity which traces the foundation of Muhammadan families to 
the times of the expulsion of the Bhars, Raja Muzaffar Jahan affirms that an 
ancestor, Asan Khuda Maia, a commander under the Dehli emperor, received, for 
a victory over tne Bhars, in which his son was slain, the parganah of Mahul and 
the title of raja. The family history is, however, more prosaically related by 
Sir H. Elliot, thus:—the middle of the last century two Saiyids, Sher 
Jah&n and Sharashad Jahan, acquired possession of Negun and parts of Sdhar- 
pur and Ungli and a few villages of Jaunpur, and taking up their abode in 
Mahul-Khas, gave their usurpations the name of taluka Mahul.’^ In the .fla/- 
wantndma^ Shamshdd Jah4n is only styled zamfnddr of Mahul. 

From Diddr Jali4n, a representative of this family, the town of Didarganj 
in the Azamgarh district is named. This man adopted a Rijput boy, known 
afterwards as Himmat ’AH, who managed his estates and received for his share 
the fort of Mub4rakpur and its neighbourhood. Himmai ’Ali in 1792 caused 
great disturbance by his raids in support of his claim to the village of Chettora, 
and was remarkable for his long and successful defiance of the Residents of 
Benares and Lucknow. He was at length captured and imprisoned at Chundr, 
but was afterwards released and received into favour, 

Didar Jahdn’s direct heir and nephew was Raja Iradat Jah&n, executed 
in 1857 for rebellion; the raja’s eldest son, Muzaffar Jahan, was for five years 
imprisoned in the Agra jail for rebellion. The local authorities of the time had 
no doubt of their guilt, and Mr. Lind left on record the facts of which he was 
an eye-witness at the capture of Mobarakpur; butthe opinion has gained ground 
recently that father and son suffered for the faults of others. Muzaffar Jahan 
has received a small pension and one of the estates his father had purchased. 

The next class of Muhammadans are the descendants of office-holders and 
Degcendaots of cour- courtiers who obtained grants from the Sharki kings^ 
jS<r.und°efMt;!ha^"adan Mughal emperors, and local governors. This das* 
rule. of persons seems to have aspired rather to obtain gifts or 

alienation of the government share of revenue than to the right to engage with 
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government for payment of revenne or the right to till the soil. Rights of thiii 
kind are easily resumed by the dynasty which grants them, and still more by 
those which take its place. There are very few instances of persons of this 
class who have continued to hold their own, unless the descendants, residing 
at Maridhu, of Shaikh Eazi Khair-ud-din, who was forced upon the Nandwaks 
by Jahangir, or any of those who claim to be the descendants of the oourtiem 
of a more ancient and romantic age, can be considered really to belong to 
it. An instance is the Muhammadan family that owns the Bakshi^it parganah 
assigned them for duties connected with the fort of Jaunpur, by the naw&bs of 
Oudh: and with them should be classed the descendants of B6kar ’AH Kh6n, a 
Bilnch family that at the beginning of our rule owned what was then the taluka 
of BakarAbad, held, it would seem, on condition of rendering military service. 
This taluka was lost owing to the extravagance of its owners, and is now wholly 
broken up. The muhalla known as the Rdja Jamdl Khan is still in the posses¬ 
sion of the family. 

Among the Muhammadan adventurers who established themselves during 
Deacenaants of those thejtroubles of the 18th century, the most conspicuous 

M^TesVn*the*aMrohy®of *^® Saiyids of Mahul. Fateh Muhammad, com- 

the isth century. monly called Shaikh MangH, got possession of the fort 

of (Jhiawa in the middle of the last century. He built the fort of Eutahit, the 
moat, gateway, and portcullis of which still remain. He adopted four sons. 
One of them, afterwards called Kabul Muhammad, was a Bhiiinh&r taken at 
Gang4pur in Benares. This man assumed or obtained from the Mughal gov¬ 
ernment the title of raja. He built the Idgah karhala at Machhlishahr. 
He was made prisoner'by his rival, Rdja Balwant Sinh, and detained at Rfim- 
nagar; being there killed by the fall of a roof, liis death was attributed to 
treachery. He is buried at Mohan Sarai, eight miles from Benares, on the Allah¬ 
abad road. His son,’Ali Bakhsh, was treated by Mr. Duncan as the owner of 
this and neighbouring villages. The son of ’Ali Bakhsh, R^ja ’Ali H&tim, was 
a local notable whose widow and nieces are now in possession of the estates. In 
the same neighbourhood Barkhand ’Ali of Pluilpur, a follower of Balwant Sinh, 
received from him Parahit and other villages wrested from the Drigbans 
R&jputs, which his family still retains. 

Of official Muhammadan families who have risen under British rule the 


3£iihammadan families 
•whxt have risen under Bri¬ 
tish rule. 


most conspicuous is that of Maulavi Haidar Husain, a 
pleader of the High Court. Haidar Husain’s father was 
^sarrishtaddr of Gh&zipur. He contrived by sale, pur¬ 


chase or otherwise to acquire considerable estates in Jaunpur, to which his son has 
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largely added. In this district the Muhammadan lawyer and oflScial class have 
taken the part that in other districts has been played by the mahdjans and 
Kdyaths. In parganahs Maridhu and Ungli many estates formerly belonging 
to Rdjputs have passed into their hands. Whatever defects there may be in 
their mode of acquiring estates or their treatment of their tenants, as a class 
they are much to be preferred to the mahdjan. They take a personal interest 
in their villages, in which they are often residents, and are not personally afraid 
of their tenants. Many of them are efficient managers and good revenue-payers. 

Muhammadan cultivators are not numerous; they are usually Nau-Mus- 
Muhammadan cultira- Hms. Most of them assign the date of their conver- 
sion to the reign ef Aurangzeb, and represent it as the 
result sometimes of persecution and sometimes as made to enable them to 
retain their rights when unable to pay revenue. In five villages of the Jaunpur 
tahsil are found Muhammadans who are, or believe themselves to be, Qhorf. The 
men of Malvi, one of these villages, still call themselves chobddr ahdhi, saying 
they held the office of mace-bearers under the Shark! kings. 

Whatever their caste or tribe, the inhabitants of Jaunpur may be divided, 

with respect to occupation, into two primary classes ; 
Occupations. . / in,-, , , , / . , . 

those who, as landholders or husbaudmen, obtain their 

living from the soil, and those who do not. To the former, according to the census 
of 1881, [Form XXI,] belong 916,617 persons, or 75'8per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation ; and to the latter, 293,046 persons, or 24*2 per cent. These figures have 
been arrived at not by actual enumeration, but by assuming that the ratio of the 
total population to the agricultural population is the same a*s that between the 
number of males of all occupations and the number of males with agricultural 
occupations. Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the number 
belonging to the agricultural class is reduced to 431,614 members actually possess¬ 
ing or working the land [Census Form XII., table 6]. The details may be 
thus tabulated;— 


f Engaged in other pursuits 
Landholders ... | pursuits ... 

! Engaged in other pursuits 
Cultiratora ... | engaged in other pursuits ... 

Law™ ::: 

Estate office service (».€., agents, orderlies, messengers, 
ana others employed by landholders in the manage¬ 
ment of their estates). 

Total 


Cultivators 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

12,606 


12,606 

2,719 

987 

3,706 

18,920 


18,920 

219,019 

101,066 

320,0^5 

15,0 i4 

5,191 

20,205 

29,666 

31,927 

54,283 

1,809 


1,809 

292,643 

138,971 

431,614 
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Following tlie example of English popnlation statements, the cenans dis- 
Clasrffloatinn according tributes the inhabitants amongst Six great classes— 
to census returns. (1) the professional, (2 the domestic, (3) the commer¬ 

cial, (4'J the agricultural, (5) the industrial, and (6) the indehnite. 

The first or professional class numbered 6,148 males: amongst these are 
included S,9J^9 persons engag«"d in the general or local government of the 
country; 19 belonging to the army ; and 2,140 engaged in the learned profes¬ 
sions, or in literature, art, and science. Of the last, 764 ^rere priests and 
temple servants ; 154 in some way connected with the law ; 110 medical prac¬ 
titioners; 505 musicians; 194 actors ; 412 teachers; and one was returned as an 
artist. The actors and musicians consisted probably almost entirely of 
dancing-girls and their attendants. The second or domestic class numbered 
1,877 members ; it comprised all males engaged in entertaining and perform¬ 
ing personal offices for man, such as inn-keepers, water-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers, washermen, and the like. The third or commercial class numbered 
7,541 males : amongst these are included all persons who buy or sell, keep or 
lend money, houses, or goods of various kinds, such as shop-keepers, money¬ 
lenders, bankers, brokers, &c (1 566); and persons engaged in the conveyance 
of men, animals, goods, and messages, such as pack-carriers,.cart-drivers, Ac. 
(5,975). The fourth or agricultural class is divided into 292,384 agriculturists, 
and 259 horticulturists, making the total shown in the preceding table, viz., 
292,643 males ; but in addition to this, the census returns include 2,007 persons 
engaged about animals, which brings up the total of this class to 294,650. 
The fifth or industrial class was composed of 44,671 males, distributed among 
the following trades 


Workers in books ... 

••• 

•♦t 

.■* 

17 

9) 

carding and fignreg ... 



.*• 

... 1 

99 

tackle for sports and games 

... 


««■ 

■t. 8 

99 

watches and philosophical iastruments 

• s • 


5 

99 

xnachlnes and tools... 




... 8 

9* 

houses and bnildinga 

••• 



... 657 

»> 

furniture 


••t 


... 10 

9» 

n 

“chemicals 

wool 



••• 

*•* 

.M 310 

12 

9f 

silk 

••• 

t»e 


M« 1 

99 

jW 

cotton ... 

mixed materials 


»»• 

... 

9,309 

99 

dress 

■ Vl» 



... 167 

>9 

hemp and other dbrous materials 


**» 

... 7,239 
... 249 

... 435 


in annual food 

... 

••4 

... 
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Workers in 

vegetable food ... ••• 


... 

... 8,359 

9? 

drinks and stimulants 

... 

«•» 

... 3,276 

JJ 

grease, guts, bonee, ivory, and lac 

... 

**• 

... 4 

!J 

skins and feathers ... •» 



590 

» 

hair ••• 


••• 

... 1 


gums and resins 

»•* 


... .%137 

ft 

wood ... ••• 



... 644 

»« 

bamboo, cane, rush, straw, and leave# 

... 


... 1,604 


paper 

- 


... 8 

>» 

stone and clay ••• 


... 

... 449 


earthenware 



... 2,629 


salt 

... 

... 

... 500 

>» 

water 

... 


... 1,118 

» 

gold, silver, and precious stones ... 


... 

... 1,507 


tin and quicksilver ... 

... 

... 

... 23 

»> 

copper, brass, and mixed metals... 

... 


... 378 


iron and steel ... ••• 


... 

... 2,116 


The sixth or “ indefinite and non-produotive” class included 256,520 members ; 
of these 27,311 were labourers, 13 persons of property not returned under any 


ofBce or occupation, and 229,196 persons of no stated occupation. 

The labourers include men of all castes who lack the capital or skill neces- 


Labourers and emigra- sary for a cultivator.^ On the whole, there is a great 
tion. abundance of labour in the district, and Jaunpur men 

are to be found on railway works all over Northern India. A few emigrate to 
the colonies ; and during the past 10 years 1,128 emigrants left Jaunpur and 


proceeded to the following places:— 


Year. 


April 1872 to March 1873 


1873 

»5 

1874 


1874 

If 

1875 


1876 

ff 

1876 

»> 

1876 

tf 

1877 

ft 

1877 

f» 

1878 


1878 


1879 

ft 

1879 

ft 

1880 

,1 

1880 

f> 

1881 

>f 

1881 „ 1883 

Total for 10 years 



Trini¬ 

dad, 

Deme- 

rarj> 

Surinam 

Jamaica, 

Guada^ 

loupe. 

NaiaL 

Male. 

<r> 

*3 

B 

cu 


6 

"a 

B 

V 

6 

Female. 

a 

"a 

1 

<6 

TS 

J2 

*5 

a 

.2? 

pet 

6 

S 

o 

■oS 

a 

Of 

PR 


73 

33 





108 

■ 

40 

... 

... 

••• 



63 

33 

16 

8 


... 

45 

20 

27 

2 

... 

... 


19 

9 

14 

10 


«•( 

40 

16 

... 

... 

54 

26 



... 

17 

4 


... 

21 

2 

... 

... 

sap 

... 




32 

17 

... 


ss« 

... 




3 


... 


49 

21 

«•# 

... 

••• 


.a. 

»«« 

7 

1 

•mm 



26 

27 

• *% 

... 


... 

... 





... 


24 

12 


••• 

3 

... 

• •4 







39 

19 

*•» 

... 



... 


45 

9 

... 



56 

19 

4 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

14 

1 

... 

164 

I 76 

273 

137 

4 

1 

217 

1 

78 

27 

2 

120 

40 


In addition to ihe above, it is possible that many more emigrated after leaving 
their homes, and were registered in other districts. 
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The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agri¬ 
cultural and otherwise, is returned in the census papers 

Towns and Yillages. 1,256, or considerably 

more than a third, had less than 200 inhabitants each, and 1,111, or also more 
than a third, between 200 and 500, This loaves 753, or only about a fourth, 
with a population of more than 500. Of the hitter, 559 had between 500 and 
1,000 inhabitants; 164 between 1,000 and 2,000; 21 between 2,000 and 3,0D0; 
and five between 3,000 and 5,000. The four tow^ns with a population of more 
than 5,000 were Jaunpur, Machhlishahr, BWshahpur, and Shdhganj. Jaun- 
pur had 42,845 inhabitants; Machhlishahr, 9,200; Badshdhpur, 6,423; and 
Shahganj, 6,317. The aggregate urban population accordingly amounted to 
only 64,785, or less than one-nineteenth of the total population of the district 
Indeed, as more than three-fourths of the villages contain less than 500 inhabi¬ 
tants each, it is clear that the great mass of the people are scattered about 
in small hamlets, as is usual in the eastern districts of the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Amongst the villages of the five tahsils are distributed in the present year 
(1883) 2,155 estates {mahdl)^ viz.^ 764 in Jaunpur tahsil, 556 in MariAhu tahsU, 
293 in each of the Machhlishahr and KutAhan tahsils,and249 in Karakat tahsil; 
but the number is, from partition and other causes, Ixitblo to constant increase. 

The following list of the most important of the ancient buildings and 

^ ^ , remains that exist in and near the city of Jaunpur hare 

Arcliaaology. i i /» . . . 

been taken from Objeets of Antiquarian IntwM in the 

Uorth^-Wesiern Provinces and Oudh printed at the North-Western Provinces and 
Oadh Government Press, Allahabad ; a detailed account of them being reserved 
for the gazetteer articles on Jaunpur and ZafarAbad towns in Part iV. of this 
notice :— 


Name of 



Kind of 
building 
or remains. 

Condition of 
the remains. 

Style and date. 

Materials of 
construction. 

Present use. 

Mosq^ue 

In tolerabl.y 
perfect order, 
details in good 
preservation. 

M u h fttnmadan 
architecture, 
UT8. 

Stone and 
lime. 

Used as a 
place 0 f 
worship. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

A. H, 801; built 
from material 
of an old Bud¬ 
dhist temple. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Whether or 
not decorated 
by sculpture 
or coloured 
decoration. 
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Whether or 

Kame of 
place. 

Kind of 
buildings 
or remains 

Condition of 
the remains. 

1 

Style and date. 

1 

Materials of 
construction. 

Present use. 

not decorated 
by sculpture 
or coloured 



1 



decoration. 

Lil Darwa- 

Mosque , 

Notin such good M u h aminadan 

Stone a n d 

Used as a 

Soul ptured 

za. 

condition as 

architecture. 

lime. 

place 0 f 

deco rra- 


toe above two 

1 


worship. 

tions. 

halls Mukh- 

Mosque ... 

mosques. 

Not in good con- 

^ Ditto ... 

a s 0 n r y 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

K tfs alius 

dition. 


bricks, 



Char un- 




stone, and 



gli. 




lime. 


Ditto. 

J h a n j h r i 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Stone and 

Ditto 

Z a f a 1 ^'^ad 

Ditto 

i 

Ditto 

1 

Buddhist, 

lime. 

Ditto 

1 

Not deco rat- 

mosque. 


Slightly alter¬ 
ed by Mu¬ 
hammadans. 



ed. 

Ditto. 



J a u n p u r[ 

Bridge .. 

In gf^od order. 


Ditto 


bridge. 

except t h ei 

1 madan, A. H 





kiosks, wh’it h 
were d e s- 

276. 

I 







troyed by the 
floods of 167 J 




Ditto. 

J a u Ti p u r 

Fort 

In luina 

Ditto 

Stone, lime, The entrance 

fort 



and earth. 

is used as 
the kotwdli 



Zafar *AIi*s 

Tomb ... 

In good condi¬ 

Ditto 

Stone and 

»*• 

««« 

in a u s 0 - 
leurn o r 
tomb. 


tion. 

! 

lime. 



Husain 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 

1 

... 

li e g » s 
tomb or 

1 






memorial 

lombneat 







P a ij j a 
Sharif. 


1 






The number of inhabited houses, according to the census of was 


Houhcs of furniture. 


190,6*44 in the villages and 13,743 in the towns, 
making a total of 204,387 ; the average number of 
occupants in the former being 6 and in the latter 4‘7, giving an average for 
the district of 5*9 to each house. The houses are almost iuvariablj thatched, 


a few onlj of the better sort having tiled roofs, and the walls are of mud. 

Mr. Tupp in his memoir on the district prepared for the Imperial Gazetteer 
gives the following account of the value of furniture :— 

trader’s house of the better class contains generally about Es. 500 


■worth of furniture and utensils of all kinds; bedsteads, matresses, qailts, 
carpets, and boxes would represent about Es. 300 worth of this, and cooking 
vessels the remainder. A well-to-do cultivator owns a few strong boxes, bed¬ 
steads, and quilts w’orth about Rs. If^O, besides cooking vessels worth 1^’s. 50 
to Bs 60. An artisan in middling circumstances possesses one or two 
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mattresses, bedsteads, and quilts, ands ome drinking vessels, worth altogether 
about Rs. 30. A poor labourer has only a few earthen jars, one or two quilts, 
and perhaps a cot worth in all from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. 

The labourers, mechanics, and poorer cultivators are all in condition 
much the same: the coarsest and scantiest clothing and food, a hut with a few 
vessels necessary for cooking, rough mud walls, and a thatch to cover them 
being usually the extent of their possessions. The Kurmis and K4chhis are 
much better off than others : they cultivate poppy, tobacco, and vegetables, 
make larger profits, and are more steady and industrious, and from their being 
able to pay higher rents, they are much sought after by landlords, and are very 
rarely disturbed in their holdings. 

The poorest have a hut with four mud walls, one room, and a hurdle for 
a dool There is next to no furniture; a bedstead or two (of grass cord 
stretched on a wooden frame), a mat or two, and some rough earthen jars for 
grain or gld are all. In the better houses the cooking vessels are made of 
brass and iron, and there are boxes and baskets for clothes and valuables, but 
there is no real furniture.” 


Nothing need be said of the clothing of the people, that subject having 

been dealt with sufficiently in former notices fsee 
Clothing and food. ^ 

Allahabad, Azamgauh, Mirzapdb, &c.] Mr. Buck 

(in his Anm&Tn to Q uestions put bg the .Famine f!otnmission in terms of the 

ltesolaiio7i of the hrovernment of the Norths Western Provinces and Oudk letter 

JVo. 1900A. of 5th July, 1878) puts the annual produce of food of this districit 

at 300,000 tonsh Allowing the population a diet of 18oz. per head daily, he 

reckons that 196,000 tons are consumed in the district itself. From this he 

arrives at the conclusion that the balance left for store or export is 104,000 tons. 


The following account of the customs of Hindus regarding marriage, 

, divorce, exclusion and re-admission to caste, has been 

Hinda customs. ^ 

condensed from a note by Babu Harndm Chandar 

Seth, deputy collector. No castes have adopted any reform regarding child- 

marriage, and they still adhere to their old customs. According to Hindu 

principles, a girl’s marriageable age is before she reaches the age of 

puberty, 7 to 12 years. But this is not strictly observed, and the cele¬ 


bration of marriage much depends on the means of the parents. Girls are 
generally married between ages varying from 8 to 20 years, but sometimes 
girl infants as young as five or six years are married to men advanced in years. 
1 Chapter I., Statement V. In the preceding statement the outturn is reckoned at 4 , 900,000 
cwt,, or 24d,<*00 tons. 
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With the exception of Brahmans, Rajputs, Khatris, Kayaths, and Sundrs, all 
the Hindu castes in this district admit the re-marriage of widows, and there is 
no difference in the status of the wife or children of such a marriage. Divorce 
is unknown among the higher castes ; but among the lower castes, on the com¬ 
plaint of a husband or wife, a divorce can be procured by the decision of a 
panchdyat of the caste-people. This, however, is not based upon any principle 
of the Hindu doctrines, but it is, nevertheless, a recognised custom. A wife so 
divorced is at liberty to marry. 

There are no castes that tolerate intermarriages of their members with 
other caste-people, nor any that admit of the enrolment of outsiders. Besides 
conversion to Christianity or Islam, the common causes of exclusion from caste 
are:—(1) marriage’with a woman belonging to another caste; (2) known 
adultery in the case of a woman ; (3) killing a cow ; and (4) eating or smoking 
with persons of other castes or religion. Among the higher castes, ra-admission 
is not allowed in the first two cases : hut among the lower castes, if the adultery 
was committed with a person of the adnltress’s own caste, she is re-admitted on 
the payment of a certain penalty, varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 25, which is spent 
in feeding the caste-people. The punishment for killing a cow was severe in 
former times, but now-a-days a person guilty of the offence has only to visit 
some sacred place of pilgrimage to be looked upon as a regenerate member of 
his caste. Should a flindd eat with a Cliristiau or a Muhammadan, his exclu¬ 
sion from caste is inevitable, and the sentence cannot be reversed. 

An account of Hindd and Muhammadan customs at births, marriages, and 
deaths, will be found in the Allahabad memoir. 

As already stated, Jaunpur is still essentially a Hindu district, in spite of 
Religion subjection to Muhammadan rulers, and the 

continued presence in its midst of a local Musalman 
court. According to the census returns, there were, in 1831, l,095,9^6 
Hindus compared with only 113,553 Muhammadans. Of the remainder^ 
120 were Christians, and four belonged to other religions. No Jains are 
shown in the census returns. The common sects and ascetic orders of 
Hindus need not be noticed here as they have been amply treated of 
in the memoirs of the Muttra, Benares, and other districts. In the absence of 
an accurate religious census, no estimate of any real value as to the numbers of 
each can be made. Some account of the sectional divisions of the Muhammadan 
religion will be found in the memoir of the Moradabad district, where of all 
the districts in the North-Western Provinces the professed followers of Isl^m 
muster strongest. The Christian religion in Jaunpur is represented by a branch 
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of the Charch Missionary Society established in 1833. The Native Christian 
community is extremely small, numbering in 1881 (according to the Statistical 
Tables of Protestant Missions for that year, published by Messrs. Thacker, 
Spink and Co., Calcutta) only 31. There were no ordained agents in 1881, but as 
lay agents there were three nafve Christian preachers. Attached to the mis¬ 
sion is an Anglo-vernacular school, which sends up boys for the Calcutta 
university entrance examination, and a Sunday school with about 12 pupils. 
Jaunpur is included in the area which, according to Mr. G. A. Grierson, 
Language and Utera- B.C.S., is that of the Bhojpuri dialect of the Eastern 
Hindi, or Bihari language. The relation geographi¬ 
cally of this area to those of the other dialects of the Bihari language will be 
seen at a glanoe from the map prefixed to Part 1. of Mr. Grierson's Seven 
Grammars of the DiaUcts and Sub-DialfOts of the Bihari Language. It is only 
possible here, in the short space that can be given to this subject, to refer the 
reader to this work and to Dr. Hoernle’s Grammar of the Gaudian Languages. 
Of local literature there is nothing deserviiii^ mention. 

The Government zila school at Jaunpur is classified by the Department 
of Public Instruction as a ^^middle-class school,’^ and 

Public instruction, . . j j. 

IS not allowea to lonn an university entrance class; 
but ex-pupils of the school have gone up and passed the matriculation exami¬ 
nation. The inspector of schools of the Allahabad division, in his report for 
1881-82, expressed a hope that arrangements might ere long be completed for 
raising the school to a high school,” but no change in this direction has yet 
taken place. The church mission school, however, sends up candidates for the 
university entrance examination, lliis is the only aided school in Jaunpur. 
In 1881-82 there were five middle-class vernacular schools in the district, riz ^ 
the four tahsili schools of Machhlisbabr, Karakat, sSh&hganj, and Maridhu, and 
the parganah school at Mungra Badshahpur. But in the present year (1882-83) 
four halkahandi schools have been allowed to take up the middle-class course. 
The Machhlirihahr and Karakat schools are reported by the inspector to be 
the best tahsili schools in the Allahabad division, and the Shahganj school is 
said to be in a satisfactory condition; hut the schools at Marialm and Mungra 
Badshahpur are not spoken of in high terms.^ 

The following table (supplied by the Director of Public Instruction, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudb) showing the school statistics of Jaunpur 
fur the year 1882-83, will give an idea of the average number of schools and 
iThe above paragraph has been extracted from the Public Instruction Reports tor 18»l-82 
and lSS2-83« 
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Municipal. ^ Government 3 
J girls*. 

/Municipal 4 

Aideii by ( Bavs’ , 1 

Government [ Girls* . 

Unaided Missionary and 166 
indigenous. 
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bad memoir. It is there shown that, according to a report by Mr. Mathew Arnold, 
the annual cost of educating a child in France is 18^. lo2., and in England 37^, 
9\d, In Jaunpur it is, as shown in the seventh column of the table just given, 
only a little more than Reference to the small proportion of the population 

that can read and write, as disclosed by the 1881 census statistics, has already 
been made on page 33, where it is shown that of the total population 97’3 per 
cent, are unable to read and write. 

In a district containing so few literate persons post-office transactions are 

_ necessarily small. The postal receipts and expenditure for 

Fost«office. 

five out of the past 20 years may be shown as follows :— 


Receipts. 


Charges^ 
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For a iistory of the establishment of the post-office in these provinces the 
reader may be referred to the Agra memoir [Gazetteer, Vol. VII., p. 507], 
The Jaunpur district now contains 19 imperial and four district post-offices. 
These are situated at the following places:— 


Imperial. 


* 

D sbursing or head office. 

Non-disbursing or sub offices. 

District offices. 

Jaunpur ... 

Badlapur. 

Bamniaon. 

fiakhsha 

Harsathi. 


Phandwak 

Koi^ripiir. 


Ganra Badshahpur. 

Gulzargauj. 

Jalalpur. 

Katakafi. 

Kheta SarSi. 

Kutahan. 

Machhlishahr. 

Mariohu. 

Mungra Badshahpur, 

Uampur 

Sarai Khwfija. 

Sarai Muhi-ud-din. 

Shabgauj 

Surfipur. 

! 

! 


Sujanganj 

Zafarabad. 



The following table gives the number of letters, parcels, and other mis¬ 
sives received at these offices during four years in the past two decades :— 



1866-66. 

1870-71. 

1875-76 

1880-81. 


Letters. 

Newspapers. 

Parcels, 

Books. 

Letters. 

Newspapers, 

Parcels. 

Books. 

1 

■© 

& 

1 

525 

Parcels. 

tS 

*0 

Letters. 

Newspapers. 

Parcels, 

i 

i 

Eeceived 

114,033 

8,346’ 

1,018 

932 

141,487 

10,893 

494 

1,542 

213,226 

] 

11,618 

1,976 

,210 

340,054 

15,984 

S,406 

2,674 

Despatcbed, 

96,163 

2,286 

472| 

160 

111,674 

2,312 

226 

284 

•• 

- 


- 



I 

-• 


The registry of despatches was discontinued after 1870-71. 


There is no Government telegraph office in the Jaunpur district, but there 
Telegraph. railway telegraph offices belonging to the Oudh 

and Rohilkhaud Railway. These are located at each 
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of the six railway stations in the district, viz., at Jalilganj, Jannptir city, Jaun- 
pur civil station j MihrAwan, Klieta SarAi, and Shaliganj- 

Like education, the post-office, and the telegraph, a regular police waa^ 
only introduced under British rule. A history of 
the organisation of the police previous to the Mutiny, 
and of the organisation into a constabulary under the provisions of Act V. of 
1861, will be found in the Cawnpore Memoir ^Gazetteer, Volume V., page 81]. 
Jaunpur now contains twenty-three' police stations, of which eleven belong to 
the first, three to the second, three to* the third, and six to the fourth class. 
They are located at the following places t — _ 


IFi rat-class. 

Second-class. 

Third-class. 

Rourth-class. 

Jaunpar ••• 

MacbhUfihahr ... 

Mariihu ... 

BacLlspnr 

Badshahpur 

SujaDganj 

Chandwak. 

Bakhsha. 

Shabgaiij. 

Kiitahan. 

Karakat. 

JalUlpur ... 

Rdmpnr 

Sar^i Muhi-tid-d£a.M 
Shahganj road ... 

Gulzargao]^ ... 

Sur&pur. 

Singr&mau. 

Zafarabad. 

Kuwarpur. 

Gaura Bldshdhpur. 
K-undaha. 


The first-class stations have usually a sub-inspector, two head and a dozen 
foot constables ; the Jaunpur police-station, however, has an additional force of 
one head and thirteen foot constables belonging to the municipal police. The* 
second-class stations are officered by two head and nine foot constables; but the 
one at Rampur has, in addition, a sub-inspector attached to it. At the third- 
class stations are quartered two head and from six to nine foot constables. The 
force of the fourth-class stations, or outposts, consists of only one head and 
three foot constables. From the thdnasj or stations of the first three classes, 
these outposts are distinguished by the name of chauhL 

All stations, of whatever class, are manned by the regular police enrolPed 
under Act V. of 1861. This force is assisted by the municipal and town police^ 
recruited under Acts XV. of 1873 and XX of 1856 respectively. In 1882, 
the three forces mustered together 575 men of all grades, including 11 
mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to every 2*7 square miles 
and to every 2,103 inhabitants. The cost of the force was Es. 58,644, of which 
Es. 48,763 was debited to provincial revenues, and the ^remainder defrayed) 
from municipal and other funds. 

8j 
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The following statement shows for a series of years the principal offences 
committed and the results of police action therein :— 






Case§. 



Persons. 


Tear. 

Murder. 

Dacoity. 

% 

X 

Burglary. 

Theft. 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

Total cognizable. 

Under inquiry. 

a 

8 

o 

•tJ 

4^ P 

a 2 
o ’3 

0) o 
ui .21 

O |> 

Brought to trial. 

Convicted and 
committed. 

Acquitted, 

Percentage of con¬ 
victions to per¬ 
sons tried* 

1876 ... 

13 

1 

3 

1,230 

844 

Rs. 

19,996 

Ep. 

6,863 

.3,926 

2,726 

791 

1,673 

1,239 

HI 

78 

1877 ... 

4 

S 

6 

831 

819 

a0,467 

8,668 

3,386 

2,103 

707 

1,391 

1,062 

283 

7» 

1878 ... 

9 

3 

8 

982 

l,a06 

28,24 2 

7,206 

4,176 

2,906 

1,169 

2,H8 

1,726 

857 

81 

1878 ... 

8 

__ 

1 

644 

587 

9.669 

4,661 

2,562 

1,665 

642 

1,231 

042 

202 

76 

1880 ... 

3 


4 

509 

468 

8,132 

3,547 

2,207 

1,427 

621 

1,029 

77f» 

240 

76 

1«8I ... 

7 

4«t 

3 

704 

636 

1.3,886 

4,143 

3,238 

1,676 

437 

1,0811 

707 

29S 

65 

3882 ... 

6 


3 

992 

828 

27,903 

9,225 

8,286 

2,391 

734 

1,613 

1,160 

853 

76 


Besides the regular and town police, there were, in 1882, 1,954 village and 
road watchmen, organised under Act XVL of 1873. 

Bur«l police. These were distributed amongst the 2,898 inhabited vil¬ 

lages of the district at the rate of one to every 580 inhabitants according to the 
census of 1881. Their sanctioned cost (Rs. 70,667) was met out of the 10 per cent, 
cess. The right of nomination of village police is by sections 3—6 of the Act vested 
in landholders, subject to approval by the magistrate of the district. The road 
police are appointed by the magistrate. The pay of a rural policeman is Ks. 3.^ 
Measures for the repression of female child-murder here form an ixnport- 
ant part of the policeman’s duties. Jaunpur was 
notorious for its guilt in this respect so long ago as 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan’s time. The existence of the crime was first discovered 


Infanticide. 


by him in 1789, in his tour through the district during the cold weather, 
amongst the B&jkumdrs of parganah Ungli. He took agreements from them to 
discontinue the practice, and proposed that rewards should be given to those 
who would assist in putting down the practice. He was transferred to the 
governorship of Bombay, and nothing appears to have been done till 1836. In 
that year Mr. Thomason attacked the Eajkumars of Azamgarh, but tliis effort 
also was temporary. Nothing is heard till the introduction into the district of 
the Agra and Mainpuri system of repression by Mr. LeBas in 1854 and 1855. 
The first inquiry into the crime by Mr. Moore in 1856 was made in this district^ 
and he found traces of the success of Mr, LeBas’s measures; but all effort in 
this direclion was stopped by the Mutiny. 

^Manual of Govtrnment Orders^ No IV , page S. * 
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From the puhlication of Mr. Hobart’s report in 1868, which showed that 
infanticide was still as rife as ever in the Basti district, the movement against 
the crime, which had fallen somewhat into abeyance since Mr. Moore^s inquiry 
in 1856, received a fresh stimulus. On the representation of the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces, a bill was drawn up and introduced into the 
Legislative Council, and became law in March, 1870. An inquiry was made 
in 794 villages of Jannpur, and 214 were selected as specially guilty. The 
rules were enforced against them from 16th April, 1871. The population of 
these proclaimed villages was 28,594; 5,975 being boj^s and only 2,665 girls. 
In 1881-82 there were still 177 villages proclaimed under the Infanticide Act, 
and these villages contained a total supervised population of 17,569. Among 
the clans the following in 1881-82 showed a very low girl birth-rate: Drigbans, 
44*86; Ohandel, 41*46 ; Sanwdn, 41*0. 

There is but one jail in the district: it is under the charge of the civil sur- 

.. geon, who has under him a iailor and other subordinate 

District jail. rv* • i mi i i « . 

omcials. ihe daily average number of prisoners was 

881 in 1850 ; 85 in 1860; 325 in 1870 ; 253 in 1880 ; and 201*5 in 1882. 

The total number of convicts imprisoned in 1880 was 728, of whom 438 were 

admitted during the year, and the number discharged was 501. The follow- ^ 

ing figures for.1882 show a slight increase on these totals:— 
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The total population of the district being 1,209,663 according to the recent 
census (1881), and the average daily number of prisoners 201 as above, it will 
^ be seen that about 16 out of every 100,000 of the inhabitants are, as a rule, in* 
jail.’ A comparison of the number of admissions with the total number of pri¬ 
soners daring the year will show that 178 of the latter had remained in jail 
since former years. Of those admitted during the year, 62 (one female) were 
recorded as having been previously convicted. 
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Under-trial prisoners are confined in a division of the district jail and in 
the magistrate's lock-up {hawaldt) at Jaunpur, The 
cruder trial prisoners. number of such prisoners during the year ending 

31st December, 1882, was 786 (42 females), of whom 322 were transferred as 
convicts to the district jail, and one died during the year. The remainder were 
either released ^439), transferred to other districts (9), or remained under trial 
at the end of the year fl5). 

Persons imprisoned under the orders of the civil courts are confined in 
the district jail, but apart from the convicts and under- 
m prisoner!. prisoners ; and the cost of their maintenance falls 

upon the judgment-creditors, at whose instance they are imprisoned. The 
number of such prisoners was 69 (all males) in 1882, and the daily average 
5-43. 

Other statistics regarding the jail will be found in the annual reports. 

Before proceeding to the next head, the fiscal history of the district, it 
Present area, revenue, convenient to give details of area, revenue, 

and rent. district at the present time ; and by 

prefixing these statistics to the head just mentioned, comparison between the 
present and past conditions of the district will be facilitated. The total area, 
according to latest otficial statement (1881), was 1,554^1 square miles, of which 
994*8 were cultivated, 303'5 cultivable, and 255*8 barren; and the area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 15519-8 square miles (962*5 cultivated, 
303*0 cultivable, and 254*3 barren). The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,248,127; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 1,469,623. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 2,331,367. 

The parganahs which now form the Jaunpur district were formerly 

Fiscal aaministratioa province of Benares, and held under 

previous to the cession of the Oudh Government by the descendants of Mans4 
the Benares province. 

Ram. Prior to the cession of the zaminddn of 
Benares to the Company by the wazir of Oudh in 1775, the land revenue was 
collected by the arnils of Chait Sinh, who, together with the zamind^rs, were 
responsible for the police administration. The town of Jaunpur was adminis¬ 
tered by a kotwal, who was also collector of customs, and the custom duties 
were most oppressive, being collected not only at Jaunpur but at Kar&kat and 
ffter towns in the interior of the district. Although these tolls and duties 
were prohibited by law in 1781, no effectual measures were adopted for their 
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suppression until the appointment of Mr. Duncan as resident at Benares in 
1787. By his advice the kofcw^li fees were abolished under orders of Govern-* 
Appointment of a native «ient, dated 29th February, 1788, and on the 15th of 
judge-magistrate. March in the same year he appointed Mufti Karim- 

ulla as judge and magistrate with jurisdiction in the town and suburbs of 
Jaunpur. Persons residing outside the limits of the town of Jaunpur were 
subject to the jurisdiction of the R4ja’s Mulki Addlat, while all appellate and 
controlling jurisdiction, was vested in the resident sitting at Benares as Judge 
Appointment of a Eu- of the Sadr Diwdni and Sadr Nizdmat, and Judge of 
ropeap dudge-Magiatrate. ^he Commercial Court. In 1795 the office of native 
judge and magistrate in the town of Jaunpur was abolished, and a covenanted 
civilian was appointed as judge and magistrate With jurisdiction over an area 
closely corresponding with the present district of Jaunpur. The police admin¬ 
istration was at the same time placed under the tahsildSrs (heretofore termed 
amtls) controlled by the magistrate. 

In the same year an officer was appointed as collector of the Benares 
The Jaunpur parRanaha *^6 land 

placed under the collector revenue of the Jaunpur parganahs through the duhyak 
of Benares. tahsildArs, who numbered about 20, one being appointed 

for each parganab or taluka. These tahsild^rs received a remuneration of 11^ 
per cent, on the revenue of the estates (makdl) assigned to them, and from thiff 
alloTTance they had to defray the cost of the police administration. As collectors 
of land-revenue they were subordinate to the collector of Benares, and as officers 
of police they were subordinate to the judge-magistrate of Jaunpur as already 
mentioned. In order to ensure their efficiency as police officers they were liable 
for all losses sustained from theft and robbery within their jurisdiction, and 
they in turn had an action for indemnification against the landholders and 
farmers. These actions were prosecuted in the court of the jndge-magiatratk 
In 1799 a proposal to re-constitute the office of tahsildfir being considered 


Appointment of salaried premature, the writs of appointment of all dahyok tah- 
tahsiidars. sildars were renewed for ten years. In 1809, on the 

expiry of these sanads, dahyak tahsilddrs were abolished and salaried tahsildirs 
were appointed. It was then ordered that the personal salary and amount of the 
establishment granted to the tahsildirs as receivers of the public revenue should 
be paid to them by the collector, and that the establishment allowed to them 
for the support of the police should he paid to them by the magistrate. 

Owing to the inability of the collector of Benares to exercise any efficient 
supervision, the revenue administration of the Jaunpur parganahs became disor- 
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ganised, and in 1816 Mr. Barlow was deputed to inquire into the causes of the 
excessive arrears in parganah Ungli. 

In many instances the balances reported were found to be fictitious and 
Creation of the Jaunpur created by Edja Shiu Lai Dube and his relatives with 
district. view to get possession of the estates. The result of 

Mr. Barlow’s deputation was that the Jaunpnr parganahs were formed into a 
separate collectorate with effect from the 1st of October^ 1818. 

In 1830 the collector was invested with the office of magistrate of the 

Amalgamation of the district, a function which had hitherto been diseharged 

office® of collector and Ijy district judge, 
magistrate# 

According to the Ain-i-Akbari sarMr Jaunpur included many parganahs 
Statistics of the Ain-U and portions of parganahs now forming parts' of the 
Azamgarh, Gh&zipnr, and Benares districts. The 
synoptical table given at pages 3 and 4 shows as nearly as can be ascertained the 
mah&ls which in the sixteenth century included those parganahs and tappas 
now constituting the Jaunpnr district. The following table gives the area and 
revenue of those mah41s as stated in the A'hi-i-Ahbar%:—‘ 


Serial Ko. 

Kame of mahil. 



Area; 

Land revenue. 

I 

Ungli 




Acres. 

27,872 

Ra. 

69,001 

a. p. 

10 10 

. 2 

Haveli Jaunpur 

••• 



42,619 

108,371 

9 7 

3 

Ch^ndah 

cat 




24,737 

2 5 

4 

Kari 


••• 

• •• 

16,793 

36,470 

0 5 

5 

Zafarabad 




1,830 

4,268 

4 10 

6 

Kariydt Dostpur 




6,741 1 

12,031^ 

1 7 

V 

Rarijgt Mendha 

... 



4,808 1 

10,403 

4 0 

8 

Karijftt Soentha 

••• 

• •a 


1,937 ' 

5,523 

14 4 

9 

Ghiswa *«« 

... 


• •• 

19,951 

32,091 

6 10 

10 

Garw^rah 



ae» 

1,420 

14,916 

9 r 

11 

Eardkat 


•e« 

• a * 

31,334 

69,440 

2 9 

12 

Mflriahu 



vaa 

57,633 

140,831 

5 2 

13 

Hongra ... 


*•4 

*«• 

6,241 

13,243 

4 0 



Total 

«• « 

228,583 

528,136 

12 4 


These figures are useless for purposes of comparison, as it is impossible to say 
what were the limits and boundaries of the mahfils or what villages they 
mclnded. 


Mr. Duncan’s ten years* settlement was completed in 1790, and was 
The permanent settle- declared permanent in 1795, from which date the 
Jaunpur parganahs were placed under the newly- 
appgin^ oollector of Benares, 

ZV.JB,*Farganah Bialsi is here included in Haveli Jaunpur. 
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Territoriai changes. 


The first collector of the Jaunpur district was Mr. H Middleton, who 
ConstitntionoftheJftun- joined in October, 1818, and was succeeded by Mr. T. 
pup districts Main waring in June, 1819. The district then com¬ 

prised the four tahsSls of Jaunpur, Ungli, Ghiswa, and Mariahu, and the total 
land revenue demand was Rs. 1,157,374, of which Rs. 679,945 were paid at 

head-quarters. In 1820 the district was enlarged by 
the addition of the following parganahs from Ohakla 
.^zamgarh, tiz.y Deogdon, Niz4mabad, M&hul, Kauris, Tilabani^ Atraulia, and 
Gop4Iapar, the total additional land revenue being Es, 604,949* 

In 1823 a deputy collector was appointed to take charge of the 
'Azamgarh parganahs with the exception of Deogdon and Mdhul, which still 
remained nnder the collector of Jaunpur. In 1830 just before the formation 
of the Azamgarh district in 1830 the remaining parganahs of Ohakla Azamgarh 
were detached from the Jaunpur district, ^ 

In 1839 a boundary settlement and survey of the Jaunpur district was 
Mr. Chester's revision undertaken, and at the same time the settlement was 
of settlement. revised and a complete record of rights drawn up. The 

boundary settlement was commenced in July, 1839, by Mirza Aka Nawab and 
completed in January, 1840. The survey under Lieutenant Abbott was com¬ 
menced in October, 1839, and completed in the April following. 

The revision of settlement and preparation of the record of rights were 
carried on simultaneously by Mr. 0. Chester, settlement officer, assisted by 
E* M. Wylly* The completion of the whole proceedings was reported by Mr* 
Chester on the 12th November, 1841, and the revised settlement was confirmed 
by orders of Government, dated 10th August, 1843. The following statement 
shows the result of Mr. Chester’s revision:— 


Num¬ 

ber. 

Parganah. 

1 ' 

Bialsi 

2 

Ghiswa ... 

3 

Garwirah .«• 

4 

Haveli Jaunpur 

5 

Eardkat 

6 

Kariyat Dost ... 

^ 1 

Kariyat Meudha 

8 

Mungra 

9 

MariShu ... 

10 

R5,ri 

]( 

Siugramau 

12 

Ungli Mahul 

13 

Zafarabad 


Grand total 


Number of 
villages or 
mahtls. 

Total area 
in 

acres. 

78 

30,627 

aioi 

76,063 

318^ 

88,036 

6771 

119,487 

289 

19.177 

66 

18,821 

694 

12,586 

104 

56,951 

765 

21M89 

2311 

1 67,572 

80 

21,737 

S23|i 

170,500 

67 

4,985 

3,380 

897,970 


Md*guzdri area in acres. 


Cultivated. 


Cultur- 

able. 


Total* 


21,465 
41,914 
55,102 
8 0,704i 
57,696 
13,654 
9,341 
30,152 
133,393 

13,423 

92,684 

3,516 

600,384 


855 

4.679 

6,169 

7,122 

3,644 

1,402 

1,088 

3,707 

8,997 

6,499 

1,6IS 

27,023 

154 

72,846 


22,320 

46,693 

61,261 

87,825^ 

61,340 

16,056 

10,429 

33,869 

142,390 

53,936 

14,941 

U9,6t)7 

3,670 

673,227| 
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Number. 

Parganah. 

Demand by 1197 
faatu 

Demand by 1S4S 
fasli. 

Proposed jama. 





Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

1 



•a* 

45,419 

11 

0 

46,143 

13 

0 

46,26p 

11 

0 

2 

Ghiswa ... 

... 

... 

76,672 

11 

0 

IKDQI] 

15 

0 

81,744 

11 

0 







ga. 



ga. 



ga. 

3 

Qarwllrah 

... 

... 

124,607 

0 

)2 


1 

15 

126,763 

10 

16 







ga. 







4 

Haveli Jaunpur 

..c 


147,121 

7 

15 

161,986 

6 

H 

161,615 

9 

7i 

5 

Karfikat ... 


... 

83,916 

12 

9 

87,911 

9 

9 

88,033 

12 

9 « 

6 

Kariyat Dost 

»«• 


20.177 

6 

6 

21,461 

9 

6 

21,565 

6 

6 

7 

Kariyit Mendba 


... 


0 

0 

10,l6i 

16 

3 

9,966 

3 

9 

8 

Miingra ... 

... 


78,843 

13 

0 

74,849 

5 

6 

74.660 

5 

6 

9 

Mariahn... 



307,762 

7 

9 

388,071 

11 

9 

338,561 

4 

9 

10 

R4ri ... 

.M 

... 

90,839 

0 

0 

94,670 

3 

6 

94,914 

0 

0 

] 1 

Singramau 


... 

21,666 

s 

3 

21.361 

0 

9 

21,881 

8 

3 


Ungli Mahul 

•M 

... 

92,873 

7 

9 

169,187 

16 

0 

a 60,169 

7 

S' 

Id 

Zafar4bad 

... 

... 

16,666 

16 

9 

9,424 

2 

9 

8,964 

10 

6 







ga. 






ga. 


Grand total 

... 

1,115,386 

4 

12 

1,235,032 11 17i 

1,231,800 

3 ISi 


Mr. Chester’s revision of settlement involved a decrease of the land-revenue as 


compared with the demand of the preceding year, amounting to Rs. 4,233, and 
an increase as compared with Mr. I>uuoan’s assessment amounting to 
Rs. 113,869. The demand fixed on villages leased at the permanent settlement 
had been unduly raised from time to time by the collectors of Benares and 
Jaunpur, and in many instances reduction was found necessary. On the other 
hand theparganahs of Gfaiswa, Haveli, Kardkat, Maridhu, and Ungli, received 
considerable accessions of area and revenue owing to the- transfer of villages 
from Azamgarh and Benares and the absorption of parganah Bakshiat. 

The Bakshiat parganah consisted almost entirely of what are known as^ 

The Bakshiat parganati , mahdls and received its name from the 

andtkepesAAasft mahas. that its revenue was formerly assigned for the 

maintenance of the Jaunpur garrison and collected by the bakshi or- 
paymaster of the army. In course of time the assignees acquired a pre¬ 
scriptive and hereditary right to collect the revenue from the village pro¬ 
prietors on payment of a peshkash or quit-rent. Mr. Duncan accepted this* 
quit-rent, which amounted to Bs, 4,881, and did not inquire into or record 
the jama payable to the peshhashddra by the village proprietors. Mr. Chester 
took steps to record the respective rights of the village proprietors and peah^ 
ka&hddrs^ hut in consequence of the protests of the peMashdars he was forbid*- 
den by aovernment to interfere. At this time the peshkaahddrs openly ckimei 
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the proprietary right. In 1849 the cause of the village proprietors was warmly 
espoused by the collector, Mr. Ommaney, who, with the sanction of the Board 
of Revenue, defined and recorded the rights of the village proprietors, and 
assessed the revenue payable by them to the peshkashddre. The assessment 
amounted to Bs. 7,760, and Mr. Ommaney’s proceedings were reported for 
sanction on the 29th April, 1852, 

The largest of the pHhkash mahdh is taliika Soentha, which is situated in 

TaKifca Soentha north of parganah Ungliand comprises 21 mauzas. 

Of this two-thirds is in the possession of the descendants 
of Tasadduk Husain, who in 1840 was principal sadr amin, and successfully 
opposed Mr, Chester’s measures for recording the rights of the inferior proprietors. 
The remaining third is by purchase in the possession of the r&ja of Jaunpar, 
who has purchased also the rights of the village proprietors in a portion of his 
share. The inferior proprietors are almost all R^jkumdr or Chauhdu Rdjputs, 
a very small portion being held by Brahmans, Musalmdns, and Kdyaths. 

In November, 1842, the year after the completion of Mr. Chester’s revi- 
Formation of a new tah- sion was reported, Mr. Thomason, then member of the 
szi at Karakat. Board of Revenue, visited the Jaunpur district. On that 

occasion the collector, Mr. Tulloh, urged the necessity of the formation of two 
new tahsilddris at Kardkat and Badlapur. The question was afterwards taken up 
by Mr. Q. F, Edmonstone, acting collector, who on the 20th of February, 1843, 
reported the advisability of one additional tahsilddrf at Rardkat. At that time 
the land-revenue of the Huzdr tahsil amounted to nearly seven Idkhs, or mare 
than half the total revenue of the district. Mr. Tulloh’s larger recommendation 
was disallowed on the ground of expense, and a new tahsilddri was finally sanc¬ 
tioned at Kardkat, with effect from the 1st October, 1846. The estimate sanc¬ 
tioned for the erection of a combined tahsill and thdna at Kardkat amounted to 
Es. 575. Up fo this date the native revenue collectors had been designated 
peshkdrs and tahsilddrs indiscriminately in official correspondence^ and it was 
at this time proposed that in future the designation tahsilddr should be adopted. 
The salary of the peshkdr or tahsilddr then amounted to Es. 80 per months 
During the disturbances of 1857 the whole of the records of the Jaunpur 

Re-measurement opera- were destroyed by the rebels. In February, 1859, 

tions after the Mutioy of operations commenced for the re-measurement of the dis- 
• triot. Many copies of the maps, hhmraB^ and jamalandis 
prepared by Mr. Chester were found in the possession of patwdris and zaminddrs. 
The operations, which included the preparation of a village map and complete 

9j 
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record of rights for each village, were completed in July, 1867. The total 
expenditure was Ks. 57,831-2-9, of which Rs. 41,620-5-11 were contributed by 
the landlords according to a rate on the area measured, and the remaining 
Es. 16,210-12-10 represent the share contributed by Government. In reporting 
the completion of operations, Mr. Eawlins remarked that one of the chief hin¬ 
drances experienced in the preparation of the records was the want of powers 
on the part of the officers in charge to decide judicially all disputed points, 
especially those relating to rent. 

^The district is at present under settlement, the original notification of Gov- 
rresent settlement oper- ernment directing that a record of rights should be pre- 
®‘tioiia. pared having been issued on 18th August, 1875. The 

district being a permanently-settled one, the fiscal operations that appertain to the 
settlement of a temporarily-settled district are entirely omitted. Ihe whole district 
has beencadastrally surveyed, and it remains to prepare a new set of papers consist¬ 
ing of the revenue-roll {Tchewat)^ rent-roll (jamabandi)^ and administration paper 
{tjoajib-iil-arz) for each separately-assessed estate (mahdl). At the same time the 
arrangernent of the circles of village accountants {patwdru) will be entirely recast. 

After the papers have been prepared by the subordinate staff, they are 
attested before the officer in charge. The work began in the Machhlishahr tahsil 
in the cold weather of 1878, and in tahsils Mariahu and M achhlishahr it has been 
completed, and the new papers have been issued. In Jaunpnr tahsil the attes¬ 
tation of the papers before the officer iu charge has been completed. In Ku- 
iahan and Karakat tahsils the work is not so far advanced, and in these two 
tahsils as well as in Jaunpur the distribution of the revenue demand among the 
recorded co-sharers has not yet been made. It is anticipated that the whole of 
the proceedings will he completed by 31st March, 1886. 

Originally the collector of the district was placed in charge with an 

„ _ assistant settlement officer subordinate to him, but since 

StajS.' , 

October, 1883, the operations have been placed under 

tie independent 4iarge of Mr. P. 0. Wheeler as assistant settlement officer. 
Originally two native deputy collectors were appointed to aid in the work, 
hnt the enormons and unprecedented number of cases filed by the Jaunpnr 
' tenants upset all calculations. It was the first attempt made to classify in the 
Oovernment papers tenants into tenants at’fixed rates, tenants with occupancy 
rights, and teuants-at-will. Many of the tenantry are powerful and well-to- 
do, and fight everything in the oonrts. Consequently it has been found neces¬ 
sary to add two more deputy-collectors to the staff. 

»PrepW^ from notes fnmUhed Mr. P. C, Wheeler, C.S, Awistant Settlement Officer. 
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Cost, 


trp to 30th September, 1883, Rs. 253,459-7-8 had been spent on the 
preparation of the records of the district A further 
expenditure of Rs. 206,041-8-4 has been sanctioned, 
and it is anticipated that the work will be completed without exceeding the 
estimate. 

The revenue, which now amounts to Rs. 1,246,854-5-5, is paid in the 


Instalments o£ revenue. 


following instalments 


16tli November 
15 th January 
16th May 
16th June 


Bs. a. p. 
280,035 IS 3 
sue,567 5 6 
320,228 10 10 
320,022 7 10 


The following statement gives in detail the demand for a series of years 


With the account of the collections and balances. As 
Eevenue collections. ^ . , , , 

a matter or course in a permanently-settled district 

it is only during seasons of special scarcity and distress that any considerable 

sums remain outstanding at the close of the year 


Year. 

Demand. 

Collections. 

Balance. 

. 

Partiodlars o®* b 

Real. 

ALANCie. 

Nomi¬ 

nal. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
balauce 
on de¬ 
mand. 

In train of 
liquidation. 

Doubt¬ 

ful. 

Irre¬ 

cover¬ 

able. 



Hb. 

Bs. 

Ea. 

Bs. 





1871-72 


1,250,799 

1,249,328 

1,471 

1.471 


•M 



1872-73 

«• 

1,260,729 

1,248,031 

2,698 

»,698 



• 4. 

•22 

1873-74 


1,250,447 

1,240,767 

9,690 

9,690 




-7f 

1874-76 


1,250,447 

1,243.602 

6,845 

6,437 



408 

•61 

1875-76 


1.249,996 

1,249,946 

760 

746 



4 

•05 

1876-77 


1,249,996 

1,247.317 

2,679 

1.977 



702 

•15 

1877-78 


1,248,081 

1.132,802 

16,779 

16,779 



... 

1*26 

1878-79 


1,248,119 

1,237,927 

10,192 

10,192 



... 

•82 

1879-80 

«•« 

, 1,248*152 

1,248,147 

0 

••• 



5 

»«« 

1880-81 


1 248,127 

1,^47,693 

634 

634 




•04 

1881-82 

t* ■ 

1,248,127 

1,247,496 

631 

612 


* 

19 

•05 


The number of estates {mahdl) in each tahsil of the Jaunpur district in 


Proprietary tenures. 


the present year (1883) has already been given. The 
forms of tenures existing in the district are the zamin^ 


ddri^ perfect and imperfect patHddriy and hhai^dchdra^ They have been defined 
in previous notices. The form most prevalent in the^district is the zaminddH* 
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The peshkath tenure, 'whioh involves superior and inferior proprietary rights, 
has been already fully described. 

The average rates of rent paid on the standard 
Mgha by tenants and under-tenants in the Jaunpur 
district are as folloirs ;— 

Paid by tenanii. Paid by mddr*UnanU, 

Sugatcane land ««• Bs. 8-8-0 to Ks. 4 Bs. 5 and Bs. 6 


Sagatcane land 
Tobacco land 
Poppy land 
Vegetable land 
Other land 


,, 15 

„ S and Es. 4 
M 15 

3 and Ee. 4 


Paid by nndtr*UnanU, 
Bs. 5 and Bs. 6 
SO to Bs. 25 
9 , 4 and Bs. 5 
ff 20 and Bs. 25 
» 5 


Some patches of land near the town of Jaunpur rent as high as Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 60 per bfgha. The classes from which the greatest number of cultivators 
are drawn are the Brahmans, Rajputs, Ahirs, OhamSrs, Kurrnis, and J4ts. 

The following account of the four principal fami- 
Xeading families. district is taken from the official Manual of 

Titles^ NortK^Wesiem Provinces (1881):— 

Mussammdt Dbaramr^ij Kunwari, widow of Mahesh Narain, (of 
Mnssammllt Dharmra} Rajdb&zar), residence Rdjdbfiz&r, parganah GarwS-rah. 
KnnwarL The r&ja died on the llth October, 1878. He has 

been succeeded by his second wife, Mussammdt Dharmrdj Kunwari. The title 
of r&jd held by the deceased is (for the time) extinct. 

The family are Drigbans Edjputs. An ancestor of the late rdjd is 
stated to have come from Kaliangarh iSawain and to have acquired the taluka 
of Rajdbdzdr. The neighbouring rajas conferred the title of raja by tilak some 
200 or 300 years ago i no papers or sanads exist, but the title appears to have 
been always acknowledged. The late rdjd was the seventh bearing the title. 
The hereditary taluka of Rajabdzdr has been sold to the Mahdrdja of Viziana- 
gram in execution of a decree, but the widow possesses estates both in the 
Jaunpur district and in Oudh, some of, which were conferred for loyal assist- 
toce rendered during the rebellion. 

The estates lie in parganahs Garwdrah, Ghiswa, and Edri in Jaunpur ; 
Chanda, in Partdbgarh ; Jagdispur and Sultdnpur in Sultdnpur ; and Sam- 
rautain Rai Bareli. The revenue payable in these estates is Rs. 25,153.’^ 

Harihar Bat Dube, rdjd (of Jaunpur or Badlapur); born 1856; resi- 
"ir * 1 . n ♦ dence Jaunpur. This family are Dube Brahmans. 

xhey came originally from the Fatehpur district. 
SMul Ldi Dube, the first rdja, was an employ^ of Kalb ’Ali Beg, the farmer of 
When Kalb ^AU Beg failed in his revenue payment in 1788, Shiu 


Hacihar Dat Bube. 
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Ldl Dabe was appointed his successor by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Resident 
at Benares, and, in consequence of his having killed Snltanat Sinh, a noted 
rebel or dahait^ the title of raj& was conferred on him. The sanad is not 
forthcoming, but the sanad conferring the taluka of Badl&pur on Shin hkl 
Dube and his heirs in perpetuity is extant, dated 3rd November, 1797, and is 
signed by Sir John Shore, the then Governor-General. Shiu Lai Dube died 
29th January, 1836, at Jaunpur, aged ninety, and his descendants were as 


Daja Kisben R^i. 


follows :— 

Rte Ghullm Dabe, died 22nd August, *843, at Jaunpur, aged twenty-five. 

Baj& Bala Dat Dube, died 2nd December, 1844, at Jaunpur, aged tbirty-aeven, 

Eaj4 Lacbmau Gbulam Dube, died IStb November, 1845, at Jaunpur, aged eighteen. 

BUni Tilofc Kunwari, died 27tb March, 1848, at Jaunpur, aged forty. 

BSja Hari GbulSm Dube, died 12th September, 1857, at Jaunpur, aged eighteen. 

Raja Shiu Gbulam Dube, died 9tb October, 1859, at Jaunpur, aged twenty-five. 

EijaLaobmi Narain Dube, died lltb June, 1875, at Benares, aged twenty-fire. 

Bllj& Harihar Dat Dube. 

^^The present r^j4 owns large estates in the Jaunpur district, and pays 
Rs. 180,245 Government revenue. The estates are situated in taluka Badla^. 
pur in Jaunpur, Utraha in Azaragarh, Ohandauli in Benares, Tehipnr in 
Mirzapur. They are now under the management of the Court of Wards.'^ 

Daya Kishan Edi, born 6th December, 1842. Has issue, Madan 
Makan Edi, aged 15 years. Is the son of RAiHingan 
Lai, formerly tahsildAr of Dehra Bdn, who had a 
jdg{r and the honorary title of deputy magistrate and collector conferred 
on him by despatch from the Honorable Court of Directors, No. 113, dated 
4th August, 1858, for special services rendered to Government during the 
Mutiny in the Jaunpur district. RAi Daya KiaJieu owns property consisting of 
21 villages paying a jama of Rs. 2,245.” 

Saiyid Muhammad Mohsin Khdn Bahadur, ‘ Zulkadar,’ born 1832. Is 

SaiyM Muiaminaa Moh- Muhammad Saiyid Nfcir ’All KMa, 

ain, KMn Bahadur, * Zni- deputy collector of Allahabad, who rendered loyal 

services to Government during the Mutiny. Nfisir 
’Ali Khdn separated himself from the rebels, and assisted the garrison in the 
Allahabad fort by communicating information, furnishing supplies, and offer¬ 
ing money. In recognition of these services he was granted the proprietary 
right in a village assessed at Ss. 2,000, and a lihilat. Subsequently he was 
rewarded with confiscated estates paying a jama of Rs. 6,000. He was also, 
under Foreign Department letter No. 5206, dated 10th September, 1861, invested 
with the title of Khdn Bahddur, the title being given in perpetuity to Ndsir ’ AU 
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Kh&n and the eldest heirs, male, of his body lawfully begotten. As a further 
mark of favour he was granted the complimentary form of address, ^ Zulkadar/ 
Saiyid Muhammad Mohsin, Khdn Bahadur, is al present employed as a deputy 
collector in these provinces. 

The estate corbprises 16 villages, asscvssed to a revenue of Rs, 7,270. Four 
of the villages are hereditary ; the others were granted to the father of the 
present holder for Mutiny services.” 

The following table, compiled and shortened from those in the yearly 
reports of the Board of Revenue, shows the alienations 
Alienations. landed property for the eleven years 1871-82 :— 


ALIENATIONS. 


Tear. 

Bt orders op oodst. 

Bt private AKRA^OEalS:NTOE 
inurritancb. 

Sold. 

Number of 
transfers 
by sale or 
otherwise. 

Soid. 

Number of 
transfers 
by sale, 
mortgage, 
successiaa, 
or other- ^ 
wise. 

Aggregateland- 
tax on property 
transferred. 

Price of pro¬ 
perty trans¬ 
ferred. 

Aggregate 

land-tax. 

Price. 



Bs. 

Ks. 


Bs. 

Ks. 


1871-72 


12,081 

18,855 

73 

6,303 

96,041 

278 

1872-73 


... 



6,220 

213,8.31 

856 

1878.74 



... 

!*• 

4,032 

42,696 

857 


4«« 

34 

1,400 

7 

I8,ft73 

175,260 

966 

1875-76 

... 

3,347 

35,231 

37 

12,026 

163,696 

1,388 

1676-77 

... 

9,104 

73,826 

7 

13,693 

17 9,231 

837 

1877-78 


4,415 

30.757 

45 

8,351 

172,216 

1 980 

1678-79 


.3,446 

24,786 

21 

9,611 

1 170,916 ' 

1,164 

1879-80 


3,485 

16,110 

17 

6,632 

95,002 

1,031 

1880 81 


6 563 

13,024 

46 

12,647 

129,771 

943 

1881-82 

... 

6,204 

96,060 

27 

8 359 

111,901 

1,361 


It is impossible to deduce any safe conclusions as to the value of land in the 


district from this statement. All that it can give is an idea of the extent to 
which landed property is under ordinary circumstances changing hands in the 
district. It is impossible to obtain figures to show with any approximation to 
truth the average prices realised for lands of different kinds when free from any 
encumbrances .of any sort, but it is probably not far from the truth to say that 
land in the district is worth from one and a quarter to one and a half times as 
mnch as it is in temporarily-settled districts. 

I At the close of the revenue year 1881-82 there were but two estates under 


Court of Wards. 


the management of the Collector of Jaunpur as Court 
of Wards : (i) the Dube estates, portions of which are 
situated in other districts (normal income Rs. 232,912 : indebtedness on 30th 
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September, 1882, Rs. 131,512) t aud (ii) the Bhagesa estate (normal income 
Bs. 1,189 : indebtedness on 30th September, 18S2, Rs. 8,515). 

The condition of the better portion of the tenantry in the district is, as is 
Condition of the suiti- the case in most of the districts formerly belonging to 
the province of Benares, better than that of the gene¬ 
ral body of cultivators in the more northern districts of the province. The 
tenant at fixed rates is in possession of a right almost, if not quite, as valuable 
as proprietary right. What to a great extent prevents the acquisition of a com¬ 
fortable status by many of the ex-proprietary tenants of the district, belonging 
as they do to Brahman and Rajput elans, is the absurd custom obtaining here 
that prevents them from themselves engaging in the manual labour that is 
required upo.n their farms. 

The tenant-at-will is perhaps the one exception to the rule that tenants in 
the district are better off than the tenantry of northern districts. The country 
is so thickly populated that the holding of many a tenant of this kind is not 
sufficient, even with prosperous seasons and full harvests, to support himself and 
his family. To eke out a scanty subsistence he has to hire himself out as a 
field labourer. His clothes are scanty and in rags, his food is of the coarsest 
and least nutritious grains, and his property consists of a few cooking vessels 
only. The Koeris and Kachhis, who devote themselves to the cultivation of the 
poppy, tobacco, and vegetable crops, which, while they require most attention, 
also yield the most profitable return, as a rule attain to a higher standard of 
comfort than their fellow-tenants. 

The village mechanics, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the potter, and the 
oilman, usually receive their wage in grain. Their position is commonly better 
than that of the tenants-at-will, especially that of the oilman, who at times 
attains to what is considered affluence in the village. 

The lowest and poorest class consists of those who have to maintain 
themselves entirely on their wages as farm labourers. Permanent labourers or 
farm servants are paid in grain, an adult getting sers a day of the coarser 
grains, and a boy 1 ser, with a little extra at harvest time and at weddings, 
and a suit of coarse clothes during the year. They also receive a dole of 
parched gram for the mid-day meal. A temporarily-employed labourer will 
earn nearly double those wages. Occasional labourers, labourers on em¬ 
bankments, tanks, and the like, if employed in their own village, receive 1J 
anas a day, and if they go to other villages, anas a day. But from Euro¬ 
peans and Government officials, 2 anas a day for men, IJ Anas for women and 
1 ana for boys, is the wage demanded. Even in the city of Jaunpur, for Rs. 3 a 
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month men are easily found to do all kinds of light work. Wages are low, but 
the lowest wages enable a man to feed and clothe himself and have a little over. 

Something about wages has already been said in the description of the 
condition of the people [supra p. 72]. In the following 
table will be found the average rate of hire paid during 
different years of the past quarter of a century to various classes of artizans 
and labourers; the figures for 1858 and 1866 have been taken from Mr. 
Plowden’s treatise on this subject (1871), and those for 1882 have been sup¬ 
plied by the Collector, Mr. Robinson : — 



Average daily wages in 


Class o£ artlzan or labourer. 


f Belddr 
. Mason 
g Ploughman 
S 1 Oarpentor 
p ] Irotjsmifch 
Thatcher 
Coolie 
Stonecutter 

^ r Mason 
m \ Ploughman 
*2 i Ironsmitli 
5 I Thatcher 
^ t Coolie 


f Belddr 
I Nlason. 

I Plou^ hman 
’{ Carpenter 
j Ironstnith 
I Thatcher 
L Coolie 


I Belddr 
. j Mason 
% I Ploughman 
^ ! Carpenter 
H IroDsmith 
S Stonecutter 
Thatcher 
^ Coolie 

f Belddr 
. I Mason 
5 I Ploughman 
M J Carpenter 
*3 , Xronsmiih 
^ Thatcher 
^ 1 Coolie 
VI Stonecutter 


Ks, a. p. 

0 13 

0 3 0 

0 10 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 4 0 

0 8 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 

0 I 6 
0 3 6 

0 0 9 
0 3 6 

0 16 
0 2 0 
0 i 6 


0 3 0 
0 16 
0 3 0 

0 3 0 
0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 O 

0 2 0 
0 3 0 
0 0 6 
0 3 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 6 
0 1 0 
0 4 0 


Ks. a p. 

0 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 10 
0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 5 0 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 

0 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 0 9 

0 4 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 16 


0 3 0 
0 1 6 
0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 6 
0 3 9 
0 0 0 
0 3 9 

0 2 6 
0 3 0 

0 18 
0 5 4 


Ks. a. p. 

0 2 0 
0 4 0 

0 2 0 
0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 
0 2 0 
0 6 0 

0 3 6 

0 1 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 1 6 

0 2 0 
0 3 0 

0 1 O 

0 3 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 I 6 

0 2 6 
0 4 0 
0 I 6 
0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 2 6 
0 2 0 

0 2 0 
0 4 0 

0 2 0 
0 3 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 6 
0 16 
0 4 0 
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Food prices may be treated in the same tabular fashion aa wages, tlie 
same years- being selected ; the figures for 1882 have 
been supplied by the Collector, Mr. Robinson, and 
those for 1866 and 1858 have been taken from Mr. Plowden’s treatise on the 
subject j— 


Average wetghi purckaseable for one rupee in 



( Barley 
Peas 

Urd pnlse 
Paddy 
"i Gram 

I Moth pulse 
Saitu 
Kice 
1 Salt 

f Barley 
I Peas 
j Urd pulae 
1 Gram. 

» Arkar pulse 
I Indian-coru 
i Bice 
L Salt 

f Barley 

I Gram 
Utd pulse 
India n^corn 
I Sattu, 

1 Kice 
L Salt 

f Barley 
1 Peas 

Arhar pulw 
J Gram 
L Salt 

Barley 

Peas 

Arhar pulse 
Urd pulse 
^ Paddy 

I Gram 

Moth pulse 
Sattu 
L Salt 


O 25 4 
0 19 O 
0 20 0 
0 10 8 
O £5 O 
0 22 0 
O 14 12 
0 6 8 


0 20 0 
0 21 0 
0 21 0 
0 20 0 
0 4 8 



Mds* ». c. Mds. s. c. Mds» s. c. 

0 25 o 0 26 8 0 30 12* 

0 25 O O 20' 0 0^ 31 1 

0 20 0 0 20 0 0 16 15 

0 20 0 a 35 0 0 36 O 

0 18 O 0 25 0 0 26 13 

0 25 0 0 27 6 0 29 10 

0 12 O O 10 0 j 0 19 O 

0 17 0 0 19 0 0 15 I 

0 7 0 0* 6 0 0 10 IS 


0 4 12 


0 30 4 
0 83 O 
0 13 12 
0 27 8 

0 31 10 
0 34 6 
0 15 * 
0 0 10 

0 81 3 

0 27 O 
0 14 6 
1 3 3 

0 26 10 
0 li 3 
0 10 12 

0 31 14 
0 34 0 
0 29 10 

0 24 r 
0 10 13 

0 31 3 
0 3S 6 
0 24 0 
0 16 la 

0 28 13 
0 24 0 
0 27 10 
0 19 3 
0 9 9 
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The rates of interest charged in the district are 

(а) In small transactions, when articles are pawned, from Rs. 12 to 
Bs. 18 per cent. 

(б) In small transactions, when personal security is given, from Es. 18 
to Bs. 37 per cent, (generally Rs. 24 per cent.-) 

(c) In large transactions, when jewels, &c., are pledged, from Rs. 6 to 

Es. 12 per cent. o 

(d) "When bankers lend money to bankers on personal security, Ks. o 

to Es. 9 per cent. ' „ /r. 

(e) When land is mortgaged, from Rs. 9 to Rs. 18 per cent. (Rs. 12 per 

cent, if possession is given.) 

The manufacture of paper from the waste fibre of the false hemp was at 
one time an important industry in this district. It is said to 
Manofactures. flourished in the town of Zafarabad before the esta¬ 

blishment of Muhammadan rule, and the cap'tal invested in the trade is believed 
to have exceeded Bs. 400,000. In fact, Jaunpur and Zafarabad used to supply 
■ the greater part of Oudh with paper. A colony of these paper-makers settled 
down in muhalla Mianpfira in the town of Jaunpur and established a flourish¬ 
ing trade. The paper manufactured was coarse and white. The trade had • 
begun to decline long before the time of the Mutiny in conse(iuonce of the 
competition of machine-made paper, and it is now almost totally extinguished. 
When the revision of settlement records was undertaken in the district the 
collector, Mr. G. B. Ward, endeavoured to revive the art of paper-making and 
agreed to purchase from two paper-makers as much as they could supply, but in 
spite of all the encouragement and assistance that could bo given they failed to 
g^pply good paper at a reasonable rate. Some of the Jaunpur paper-makers 
have emigrated to Lucknow and are employed by paper-manufacturers there. 

The introduction of the manufacture of papier-mache was recently effected 
by Mr. G. E. Ward, who, in 1879, imported three papier-mache-makers 
from. Kashmir and started a small factory under their instructions, funds 
having been provided by a special grant of Rs. 2,000 made by Government. 
- The E&shmiris have since returned to, their own country. The art now (1883) 
gives employment to eight workmen, and the annual profit may be put 
down at Rs, 500. The articles most commonly made are oigar-oases, dishes and 
book-covers, the last being especially popular. 
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The city of Jaunpur is further noted for its manufacture of scent, which 
^ is said to have been introduced from Persia in the 

days of the old Muhammadan dynasty. The principal 
scents made here are obtained from the flowers of the jasmine, screw-pine 
(ieora)y and rose. They may be divided into atars^ arralzB^ and oiU^ according 
as they are obtained : (1) by distillation of the flowers in sandal oil; (2; by 
distillation of the flowers in water; and (3) by communicating the scent of the 
flowers to the oilseed known as or sesamum^ and then extracting the oil in 
the ordinary manner. Details of the men who find employment in this industry 
are given below :— 



Number of workmen 

Number of indepen* 


Total, 


Number 

emplo^ed» 

dent workmen. 



ot 

firms. 










1st 

class. 

2nd 

class 

Total. 

1st 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

Total. 

Ist 

claw 

2nd 

class. 

Total. 

9 

29 

34 

63 

15 

19 

1 

34 

44 

63 

97 

9 

i 

34 

SO 

64 

9 

26 

35 

43 

56 

99 


The manufacturers are principally Shaikhs. The atar made from roses 
that grow at Jaunpur is of high quality and sella for as much as Rs. 16 per 
tola; but as roses are scarce at Jaunpur, the manufacturers yearly import 
them from Ghazipur, where roses of less excellence grow in plenty. 

All but one of the firms extract the til oil themselves. The workmen em¬ 
ployed are paid at from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 a month, and the firms are well-to-do, 
and carry on what appears to be a thriving business. It is difficult to estimate 
the extent of the profits made yearly. The inquiries that have been made give 
ground for the belief that it is not much under Rs. 20,000. The value depends 
greatly on the proportion in which the different kinds of scent are manufac¬ 
tured. A month’s work of a skilful craftsman on jasmine atar^ for instance, 
would be worth between Rs. 60 and Rs. 70 ; while if applied to the manufae- 
facture of heora (screw-pine) oil, it would be more nearly represented by 
Rs. 300. The essences and perfumes made at Jaunpur are exported to Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta, Lucknow, and R^jputdna. 

Indigo and sugar are important manufactures in the district. Up to 
recent times the manufacture of indigo on a large 
Indigo and sugar making. almost entirely in the hands of Europeans or 

the descendants of Europeans, "who grew the plant on land in their own posses¬ 
sion or rented by them. JNow, however, many zamindars and enterprismg 
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native traders engage in the trade. They are not so careful, either in cultiva¬ 
tion or in manufacture, as their European competitors, and their indigo does 
not command as good a price in the Calcutta market. In some parts of the 
district cultivators are said to grow the plant at their own risk and sell it to 
the manufacturer, but the system of advances found in Gorakhpur, Tirhut, and 
other parts of India is unknown in this district. 

The sugar manufacture prevails principally in Shahganj, Mungra B&d- 
shdhpur, and Jaunpur, but there are manufactories scattered all over the district. 
The article produced is uncrystallised sugar {chini) and the prodts are not 
large, as one year of bad prices causes the closing of a number of manufactories. 

The following statement showing the traffic registered on certain roads of 
the Jaunpur district in 1880-81 was kindly supplied 
by Major D. G. Pitcher, Officiating Director, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
There are no other figures available to show the nature of the trade of the 
district. 


Hameandpo- Direction 
sition of of 

post, traffic. 


Weight in maunds of articles 'under clous A. 


o n 

I -1^ 

^ a 


11 12 


^-’2^,676 166 29,7051,4408,182' 805 2,921 6,13o| 1,255 9,010! 88,281 76lj 89,082 
Ditto D, 66 SS 3.S7ol 6 360 Sel ... 1,794 7,829 651j 14,094 646! 14,740 

Jaunpur To^^Allah-L. D, 93 369 32,594' 731,853 4 436 95,008 32 16,789 146,251 1.38 146,889 


Jalileani - ?• 5-> - 111,092' ...I 89 8 3l 417 495 398 2,498] 13 2,511 

Iganj - From Jaun-L. D,, 394 36039,648 149 6 382 687 46519,236 276 23.109 89,606’ 189 89,796 

on—--road, ^83 86 1,473 2 195 11 206 377 25 7,856 H.OU U 11,025 

Benares To Jaipur, L. D., 12,505 1,0663.092 182 207^ 916 2,606 703 82,022 43190 364 43,654 

Sarai Kheta, ' t‘ S’’ . ^ 34 90.), 8 38 04 ... 844 84 1,298 3.276 37 3,313 

^ ®'> 18)193 866 3,2814,597 289 2,107 92124,627 150 32,878 82,316 6,812 87,627 

oni^road, ... 8. D., 747! 10S16 203 6431,128 36o' 299 24,213 15,194!l4,998 73,783 1,107 74,890 

ffyzftbad ... m ▼ ' 

i"'5-’ 8.8261,56810,4641,0411,8391,321 335 17,812 1,06014,028 62,784 3,804 66678 

Aliinadpur..,.p,f“» -8. D,, 3,7991,67624,051 8871,288 866 671 7 639 6,46016,135 61666 1,618 68,284 

^ ^ 

OTi-^^^wad, •" 218 182 3,761 33 46 69 790 188 678 1,877 7,ffl7 669 8,386 

»,ro Jajmptir,L.D, 8 53 1,602 26 64 19 24 1,362 64 1,701 4,908 1,036 6,939 

l>itto b. D., 7 19 1^008 3 jji 47 22 i|g33 3^472 1,668 8,668 744 9.297 


ll 1,092' ... 


31 4171 496 S98i 2,498! 13 2,511 
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The extent to wWch the railway at present ministers to the commercial 
wants of the district will be seen from the following 
statement of the total traffic in the year 1882-83 at 
each of the stations in this district: — 


l^ailway-borne traffic. 


Station. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Total. 





Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

JalalgairJ ... 

... 



»0,108 

1,943 

12,051 

Jaunpur city 


... 


607,352 

192,830 

699,682 

Jaunpnr civil 

... 

••• 


10,164 

11,<'64 

21,228 

Mihr&wan 




8,408 

2,906 

6,314 

Kheta Sarii 

... 

a*. 


82,344 

10.288 

42,682 

Shlhganj 




464.923 

15.S101 

6X3/124 



Total 

... 

1,018,299 

376,683 

1,894^931 


several villages in which markets are held once or more 
than once weekly. Those held at the different capitals 
are usually largest. From Statement D. of the Report 
of the Police of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh 
for the year ending 31st December, 1882, it appears that there are no important 
fairs in the district requiring in ordinary years the entertainment of an addi¬ 
tional police force. The following list of fairs given by Mr. Tupp in his memoir 
on the district for the Imperial Gazetteer may, however, be quoted:— 


In each tahsll are 

Markets and fairs, 
on the Administration 


Parganah. 

Village. 

Jaunpnr ••• 


Pachhatiya 

Mariahn ••• 


Mariahn 

IDitto ... 


Ditto ... 

Ghiswa 


Gbiftwa .M 

Garw4rah ... 

... 

Karchuli ... 

Ditto 

••• 

SujangHnj ... 

Mungra 

... 

Badsliahpur 

l)ariapar ... 

... 

Gobraba ... 


Date. 

Average (ap. 
proximate) at 
tendance. 

1st November 

6,000 

26th September 

20.0»0 

20tb May 

6,000 

26th September 

7,000 

13th March ... 

26,000 

25th September 

15,OUO 

Ditto 

6,000 

1st November ••• 

lt>,000 


Weights and measures* 


The Aveights in use in the district are usually of iron, stamped with their 
value ; stone weights are rarely used. There are three 
recognised sers^ viz,, (1) a ser of 113 tolas^ used in the 
weighment of grain, sugar, gur^ tobacco, salt, potatoes, fuel, and chaff (bhdsa ); 
(2) a ser of 96 tolas^ used for weighing flour {ata)^ the split pea of various 
pulses (ddl), ghi, oil, parched grains, and cotton ; and (3) the Government ser 
of 80 tolas, used in weighing indigo cakes. The local Mgha varies throughout 
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the district. The Government bigha measures 3,136 square yards ; conse¬ 
quently^ 1 Ugha^ 6480 acres, or one acre = l’5433 bighas. The coins used in 
small transactions are the Government pice and the Qorahhpun paisa. The 
latter is a thick, generally square disc of copper, and is the more commonly 
used. Its value varies from*time to time, but ordinarily five go to the ana. 

The following statement, supplied by the Accountant-General, shows the 
Pisfcrict receipts and ex- district receipts and expenditure for the latest avail- 
penditure. year. The figures shown are those for what are 

technically called “ service heads,’’ or the items that appear in the imperial 
accounts, and it will be noticed that some of the heads are blank, so that 
the statement only gives a general idea of the receipts and charges of the 
district;— 


Heads of receipt. 

I88S-83. 

Heads of charges. 

1882-83. 

* 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Land revenue ... 

1,214,432 

Interest on funded and unfunded 


Tributes and contributions 

debt. 


Excise on spirits and drugs, includ¬ 
ing gross receipts on account of 

176,440 

Interest on service funds and other 
accounts. 

»#• 

sale proceeds of opinm. 


Refunds and drawbacks 

4,635 

Assessed taxes "... •«« 

19,285 

Land revenue 

203,983 

Provincial rates 

140,496 

Excise on spirits and drugs 

2,843 

Stamps . ... 

139,567 

Assessed taxes ... 

90 

Re^!istratiou 

14,709 

Provincial rates 


Minor departments ... 

168 

Stamps ... 

1,017 

Law and justice, including Rs. 3,774 

15,332 

hegistration 

9,008 

on account of jails. 


Post office ••• 

3,279 

Police 

4,777 

Administration 


Education ... 

1,267 

Minor departments ... 

12 

Idedical ... ... 

761 

Law and justice, including Rs 9,640 

79,202 

Stationery and printing ... 

455 

on account of jails. 

Interest 

104 

Police 

131,527 

Receipts in aid of superannuation re¬ 

•ft. 

Education... 

20,702 

tired and compassionate allow¬ 


Ecclesiastical .. , 

132 

ances. 


Medical services 

12,238 

Miscellaneous , »*• 

1,251 

Stationery and printing 

1,061 

Irrigation and navigation ... 

... 

Political agencies 

tsa 

Other public works ... 

12,461 

Allowances and assignments under ’ 
treaties and engagements. 

1,059 



Superannuation retired and com¬ 
passionate allowances. 
Miscellaneous 

Famine relief 

Irrigation and navigation ... 

22,969 

1,661 

••• 


1 1,741,496 

Other public works ... ... 

Loss by exchange 

884 

496,2d9 
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A fall account of the system of local self-government or decentralisation 
Local rates and local self- introduced since the 1st April, 188^, cannot be given 
governmeat. here. It is only necessary to mention that a transfer 

has been made to district and local committees of the control of all educational 
and medical institutions and a considerable part of the work formerly under¬ 
taken by the Public Works Department. It will be seen from the following 
tables showing details of normal expenditure approximately stated in Resolution 
No. 3 of 1882, dated 13th April, 1882, that under the new system the district 
funds will not suffice for the expenditure that will have to be met from them, and 
that it will be necessary for Government to subsidise the Local Boards 


Dsductions on account or oenbbal establishment, &o. 


Balance of lo- 


cal cess avail¬ 
able for local 
expenditure 
after deduct¬ 
ing further 
rate and per¬ 
centage for 
canals and 
railways. 

a 

b 1 

f 

c 

d 

e 

■ 


District 

ddk. 

Lunatic 

asylums. 

Inspection 
of schools. 

Training 

schools. 

District 

sanitation. 


Total. 

»s. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

110,700 

4,840 

1,880 

.3,090 

720 

260 

1,040 

10,730 


Bzpjenjdztubb under local control. 


Balance avail- 
able for expen¬ 
diture under 
local control. 

a 1 

h 

c 



Medical charges^ 


1 


Education. 

0) 

(2) 1 

Village 

watchmen. 

Total. 


1 

Hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

Vaccination. 



Ei. 

Es* 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es» 

99,970 

19,830 

3,250 

1,420 

70,670 

96,170 
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Surplus 
available 
for local 
public 
works. 


_ Public Works KXPMypi TDKB. 

Normal items (localc<^ntrol). I Original 


Mainte¬ 
nance of 


buildings. 


bridges. 

rT” 

22,a40 


6 

e 

d 

Allot¬ 
ment for 
petty 
works. 

District 
_ estab¬ 
lishment 
made 
over. 

' TotaL 

i 3 

6,000 

Es. 

[ i^s. 
36,800 


Original 

works and Arboricul- 
special re- ture grant 


pairs (fi¬ 
gures for 
3882-88) 


(dgures for 
1882-83} 
variable 


variable item (local 
tern (local control) 
control). ; 


Condition 
of local 
rates at 
this stages 


40,660 — 86,760 


The only municipality constituted under Act XV, of 187 3 f the North- 


Municipality and house- Western Provinces and Oudh Municipalities Act} is 
tax towns. the city of Jaunpur itself, the main source of income 

of which is an octroi on goods imported within municipal limits. Full parti¬ 
culars of this are given in the Gazetteer account of the Jaunpur city. Details 
of income and outlay of house-tax levied under Act XX. of 1856 (amended by 
Act XXII. of 1871) for the watch and ward of the town in Xar4kat, Machhli- 
shahr, Maridhu, Mdngra Bddshdhpur, Sh&bganj, and iSafarabad, will be found 
under the separate notices of them. The total revenue of these towns in 1881-82 
was Rs. 8,481. Besides the money spent on police, part of the proceeds of 
the tax are devoted to conservancy and local improvements. 


- The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies i» 
Income-tax. (calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 

for the purposes of the income-tax of 1870) during 
1870-71 was Rs. 74,350. There were 1,578 incomes between Rs. 500 and 750 per 
annum ; 273 between 750 and 1,000; 211 between 1,000 and 2,000; 106 between 
2,000 and 10,000 ; and 17 between 10,000 and 1,00,000; total persons assessed, 
2,185. The assessment in 1871-72 was Rs. 14,827, and the number assessed 
707. In 1872-73 these were Rs. 11,567 and 359 respectively. 

The Keense-tax levied under Act II. of 1878 yielded in *1882-83 a gross 
licenie-tax. ^^^^85 (including Rs. 5 fines), collected 

„ . ^ ^102 persons; and, after deducting the cost of 

a,. Irt „£ a, winding to the official report. 

Ss. 16,830. The incidence of this taxation per thousand of the total popula¬ 
tion was, in towns with a population exceeding 5,000, Rs. 99-4, and the num- 
W of persons taxed per thousand 5, while in smaller towps and villages, the 
incidence was only Rs. 14-1, and the number taxed one in a thousand. Judged 

hy net coaMtions, Jaunpur ranked twenty-sixth in the North-Western Pro- 
traaeeB in 1882-83. 
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Excise is levied noder Acts XXII of 1881 (repealing Act X. of 1871) and I. 

of 1878. The following table will show that there has 
been a steady progress in gross and net receipts since 

1878-79_ 


Excise. 


Year. 

r. 

1 

*W . 

© ^ a 

52 a S 
f3 S3 

1 ®*a 

S^o 

Still-head duty. 

Distillery fees. 

Fees lor license to 
i^ell native or 
English liquor. 

Drugs. 

Madak and chandu. 

‘S 

ms3 

£-< 

Opium. 

Fees and miscel¬ 
laneous. 

Gross receipts. 

1876-77 ... 


44,402 

so 

>6.398 

1 

14,000 


l, 80 ol 

2,669 

25 

1 

78,824 

1877-78 ... 

*235 

31,028 

26 

I 838 S 4 

\ 0,200 

... 

1,126^ 

2,93 

71 

64,470 

1878-79 .. 

429 

.32,796 

55 

Ui695 

n,6i7 

90 

1,084 

8,964 

: ^9 

64,719 

1879-80 .. 

928 

63,872 

16 

22,486 

9,J67 

189 

1,393 

6,396 

164 

9<},551 

18PO 81 ... 

1,768 

80,239 

56 

38,128 

13,191 

330 

r 1,301 

7,385 

68 

142,465 

1881-82 

1,808 

84,503 

8 

41,927 

11,675 

252 

1 1,063 

7,866 

64 

149,161 


o 

O 


^**484 

16(54 

18861 

8,066 
17791 


wi 


5Si 


76a84tl 

6U816* 

6U8S8 

189s60O 

146«886S* 


Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (I. of 1879) and Courts 
fees Act (VIL of 1870). The following table shows for 
the same period as the last the revenue and charges under 

this bead 


Stamps. 


Tear. 

1 

Huudi and 
adhesive 
stamps. 

Blue and 
hlack 
document 
stamps. 

Court-fee 

stamps. 

Duties, 
penalties, 
and miscel¬ 
laneous. 

1 

1 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

ceoeipti. 

1876-77 


668 

15,364 

66,513 

1,888 

84,383 

965 

8$,363 

1877-78 

... 

643 

19,326 

72,931 

72 

92,972 

1,032 

91,840 

1878-79 


803 

26,044 

72,278 

40 

99,165 

hm ; 

97,489 

1879*80 


1,024 

26,396 

78,485 

197 

106,112 

1,««7 

104,483 

1880-81 

M.. 

679 

18,646 

32,288 

110 

IU,728 , 

1,881 

109,849 

1881-82 

... 

849 

29,898 

100,621 

190 

3 3»,568 

1,648 

199,910 


In 1881-82 there were 4,017 documents registered under the liegiatration 

KegUtratton. 

amount of Rs. 7,284 were collected. The ojponsoa 
of establishment and other charges amounted during the same 3>‘ear to 
Es. S,170. The total value of all property effected by registered documents 
is returned as Rs. 2,016,160, of which Rs. 974,717 represented immoveable^ 
and the remainder moveable* property. 

llx 
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The number of civil and criminal eases disposed of during the calendar 
year 1881 amounted to 5,487, of which 2,227 
Judicial statistics. -^yere decided by civil and 3,260 by criminal courts. 

The number of revenue cases disposed of amounted in 1881 (i. the year 
ending 30th September, 1881) to 4,909. 

The medical charges are incurred at the one central and the two branch dis- 
Medical charges and pensaries. The central dispensary is of course at 
sanitary statistics. Jaunpur. The branch dispensaries are at Shdhganj 

and Machhlishahr, and both are of the second class. The total district 
e: 5 penditure on dispensaries was, in 1882, Rs. 5,137 (Rs. 4,307 being on 
the Jaunpur dispensary)* Of this amount 32*06 per cent, was defrayed 
by Government, the rest being paid from municipal funds, interest on invest¬ 
ments, and subscriptions. The total number of patients, both in-door and 
out-door, in 1882 was 21,104, including 4 Europeans, 96 Eurasians, 12,809 
Hindiis, 8,120 Musalm^ns, and 75 of other classes. The average daily attend¬ 
ance was 195*11. The ratio per cent, of men was 56*61; of women, 19-83; 
and of children, 23*56. At the central dispensary 199 major operations (24 
on the eye) were performed. The principal mortality during the last five years 
may be shown in tabular form as follows : —* 


Tear. 

Feyer, 

Small-pox. 

1 

Bowel 

com¬ 

plaints. 

1 

Cholera. 

Injuries. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Froporlion 
ot deaths 
to 1,000 of 
population. 

1678 »•« 

14,410 

3,126 

95 

240 

622 

616 

19,009 

19 18 

1879 f 

1 

20,482 

2,607 

81 

99 

670 ! 

1,441 

25,220 

26 45 

1880 

18,708 

22 

40 

1,789 

667 

1,194 

22,380 

22'69 

1881 »«« 

29,675 

22 

68 

781 

555 

1,921 

38,022 

28*30 

1£82 

82,253 

38 

98 

829 

568 

1,669 

36,456 

80*39 

, 


The ratio of deaths per 1,000 of population from 
cholera, for the last ten years, may be thus shown 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

•59 

•01 

14 

79 

*66 

•28 

*09 

1*77 

•66 

•75. 
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Small-pox. 

1873-82 


The following table shows the ratio of deaths per 
1,000 of population from small-pox for the years 


1873. 

I87i. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

•95 

8-17 

•18 

•19 

•12 



History. 


Origin and early history. 


The statistics of vaccination for the year 1882-83 show that 10,531 
_ persons were successfully vaccinated by a staff of 11 

vaccinators at a cost ot Ms. 1,472. 

The earlier history of Jaunpur is enveloped in much obscurity. The 

_ most ancient remains that exist in the city are declared 

History. , . . 

by some to be of Buddhist origin, and the ruins on 

the banks of the Barna may possibly indicate the sites of cities destroyed by 

^ ^ . fire when Brahminism won its final triumph over 

Origin and early history. -rri 

Buddhism. Yet there can hardly have been any noted 

monastery or any very holy Buddhist shrine here at the time that Hwen Thsang 
visited India, or he would surely not have failed to visit it. An inscription 
found by Mr. Ommaney in Bundelkhand contains an allusion to Yavanapura 
on the Gumti,” and this he identified as Jaunpur. Whether this derivation 
of the name of the present city, or the story told by the Muhammadan chroni¬ 
clers, that Firoz Sh&h named the city after his cousin, be true, it is impossible 
to say. The argument of General Ounningham {ArcJioBological Survey of India 
Reports, Vol. XL, p. 103), that, as Hindus always call the place Jamanpur, 
not Jaunpur, the derivation from Tavanapura is the more probable one, and 
that the Muhammadans subsequently renamed it Jonpur as a compliment to the 
House of Tughlak, is, if the fact on which it is based could be established,^ 
somewhat diifieult to answer. 

But whatever its name, there can be no doubt that a city existed on this 
site long before the Muhammadan conquest, and both Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans are agreed on this point. 

^ The fact is, however, by no means established, and the puzzle of the derivatioii of the 
name JatLopur cannot be held to have as yet been satisfactorily solved. 

Pandit Sital Prasad of the Benares College has suggested that the allusion in the Harivan*' 
to Tavanendrapnra (city of the Yavana prince), of which the short form would be Yavana- 
ptira, may be taken as referring to the ancient torm that existed on the site of Jaunpur; The 
objection to this suggestion, which otherwise seems a probable one, is that one would not expect 
to find a Yavana prince ruling so far east as Jaunpur, when'; the Yav^ma kingdom was in the 
north-west^of India. 
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In every part of the district the local traditions point to the occupation, in 
Bhars, Bfiibhars, and pre-historic times, of the tract now forming the dis- 
tirict, by Bhars, Eajbhars, and Seoris. Their displace¬ 
ment is attributed to the ancestors of the present Muhammadan and Rfijput 
inhabitants of the district, and their destruction or expulsion is in almost every 
case said to have taken place with the sanction of a Muhammadan dynf'sty at 
Delhi, or of its local representative. The only exception is the tradition of^the 
Eaghubansis of Chandwak and Bialsi, that they expelled the Seoris in the days 
of the old Hindu dynasty at Benares. It would, therefore, seem that the gene¬ 
ral subjection and expulsion of the Bhars and cognate races took place not 
oarlier than the overthrow of the great Hindii Monarchy of Kanauj, by 
Muhammad ShahSb-ud~dm Ghoii in 1194. Throughout the district, in the 
neighbourhood of existing villages, are mounds said to be the remains of the 
forts and villages of the aboriginal tribes, which the superstition of the present 
inhabitants has forbidden them to occupy. These mounds are generally com¬ 
posed of burnt bricks, a circumstance that would seem to indicate that the old 
inhabitants had attained to at least as high a state of civilization as the peoples 
who expelled them. The name Bhar seems to have been indifferently applied 
to all three tribes or races, but the Eajbhars appear to have flourished in the 
north of the district, and the Seoris in what is now tahsil Mariahu. No 
Seoris are now to be found within the district; hut the Bhars still exist, a 
depressed and despised class that, while it affects to follow the religion of its 
Hindti neighbours, has adopted the customs and habits of the lowest outcaste 
races. 

The country would seem to have subsequently been politically subject to 

Subsequent rulers before King of Ajiidbia, and afterwards, perhaps, to the 
the Muhammadan conquest. R^thaur rulers of Kanauj. At the time of the conquest 

of it by Shahdb-ud-din it was subject to the local rdja of Benares, and after 
the defeat of Raja Jai Chand of Kanauj it was ruled by a Gaharw4r prince, 
connected with the great Rdthaur house, but, of course, politically subject to 
the Musalmans. 

Though Mahmdd of Ghazni did not penetrate so far east, there is a tradi- 
Under Muhammadan tion that Saldr Mas’iid Ghazi, the son of Mahmud’s 
sister, destroyed the temples of Zafar^bad. But to 
support this tradition there is no historical proof, and the destruction of these 
temples may have been effected by Shah&b-ud-dfn. 

In the two centuries and half that elapsed between Shahdb-ud-din’s con¬ 
quest and the visit of Firoz Tughlak the old city of Zafar&bad was rebuilt, 
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in the feign of AIS.-ud-din {circ. 1300A.D.) Shaikh Budhan converted 

the last temple that had been spared into a mosque. 

In 1360 Firoz Shah Tughlak was, on his return from an expedition to 

Bengal, struck with the site and determined to/ound 
Visit af Firoz Shib. . . n., . . ^ i ^ i- r 

a city on it. The account given of the founding of 

Jannpur, in the Tarilch’-i^Firoz SfidM^ is as follows;— 

“The Saltan then marched through Kauauj and Oudh to Jaunpur. 

Before this time there was no town of any extent {Shahr-i^dhdddn) there, 

bnt the Snitan, observing a suitable site, determined upon building a 

large town. He accordingly stayed there six months and built a fine 

town on the banks of the Kowah,^ to which he determined to give the name 

of Sult&n Muhammad Sh6h, son of Tughlik Shah, and as that sovereign 

bore the name of Jaun^n, he called the place Jaun^npur (Jaunpur). An 

account of this foundation was sent to Khw^ja-i-Jabdn at Delhi. Jaunpdr 

was made a (capital) city in the reign of the Snit&nn-sh Shark - Khwaja-i- 

Jah£n,^ and I intend to give a full account of this King of the East in my 

Memoirs (mandkiJ) of the reign of Sultan Muhammad, son of Firoz. After 

this delay of six months he marched for Bengal and in due time arrived 

there.” 


In 1376 Malik Bahruz Sultani received the fief of Jaunpnr. In 1388 Firoz 
Shah died, and was succeeded by his son Muhammad 
Bise of Khw&ja i Jahan. reigned till 1394. Muhammad Sh4h’s succes¬ 

sor was his son Humfiyun Kbdn, who ascended the throne with the title of 
Ald-ud-din. He died in the course of a few weeks, and his younger brother 
Sultdn Mahmiid Shdh succeeded him. It was during the reign of this prince 
that the independent kingdom of Jaunpur was established. The founder of the 

Rise of the independent dynasty of Shark! kings was Khwdja-i-Jahan, whose 
kingdom of Jaunpar, name was Malik Sarwar. He was an eunuch who 


had risen to power in the reign of Muhammad Tughlak, and attained to the po¬ 
sition of wazir in 1389, Supplanted in 1390, he regained his position in the 
following year, and retained it till 1394, when, probably with the view to remov¬ 
ing from the capital one who was obnoxious to the court, he was given the ad¬ 
ministration of the country from Kanauj to Bihar with the title of Malik~m7i^ 
shark (King of the East). The internal commotions that occurred during the 
reign of Mahmdd Tughlak afforded Khwaja-i-Jah4n an opportunity of concen- 
* » Cowson^a Elliotts History of India, III, p, 307. * The Gfiimti. * See Stewart^a 

** History of Bengal,’' p. pa. 
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trating his power in the east, and the manner in which he availed himself of it 
is thus described in the TarfkJiA* Muhdrak ShdM ^:— 

In the month of Rajah, 796 H., he proceeded to Hindustan with twenty 
elephants ; and, after chastising the rebels of Etdwa, Kol, Kahura-Kamil, and 
the environs of Kauauj, he went to Jaunpun By degrees he got the fiefs of 
Kanauj, Karra^ Oudh, Shadidah^, Dalamau, Bahraich, Bih^r, and Tirhut into 
his own possession. He put down many of the infidels and restored the forts 
which they had destroyed. The Rai of Jajnagar and the king of Lakhnauti 
now began to send to Khw4ja-i-Jahfin the elephants which they used to send as 
tribute to Dehli.” 

The independence of his kingdom dates from the time when the princes 
tributary to the Delhi kingdom began to send to him, in token of their sub¬ 
jection, gifts that they had hitherto been in the habit of sending to the emperor, 
but he did not formally proclaim his independence till the house of Tughlak 
had been expelled by Timur. By that time he had acquired absolute sway 
over Oudh, Bihar, and Kanauj, and was the ruler of half of the dismembered 
Delhi empire. He and his five successors reigned under the name of the 
Shark! kings, but, though their capital was at Jaunpur, many of their successes 
and reverses occurred within the limits of other districts and have been noticed 
in other volumes.® An account of the history of this district would, however, be 


incomplete without some notice of the events in which the Sharki kings were 
engaged, even though those events occurred mainly in other parts of the empire. 
Khwdja-i-Jahan died in 1400, and was succeeded by his adopted son Malik 


Mubarak Shdh. 


Karanful under the title of Mubarak Shah. On his 
accession he at once struck coin in his narae^, and in 


consequence incurred the wrath of Mallu Ikbal Khin, in whose hands the em¬ 


peror Mahmiid Tughlak was then a puppet, and who was the de facto ruler of 


the northern half of the Delhi empire. Ikbal Kh£n marched against Muhdrak 
Shah and obtained possession of the country as far as Kanauj. There he 


encamped for two months on the western, while Mubdrak Shdh^s army halted on 
the eastern, bank of the Ganges, A peace was eventually made^ and both parties 


IbrUbim Shah, 
brother Ibrfibim Shah. 


retired to their respective capitals. Muhdrak Shdh died 
shortly afterwards (in 1401), and was succeeded by his 


^ Quoted in Dowson’s Elliot, IV,, as-so. » Sandila. 3 Farukhabad for 

histauee. f Brigg's Ferishta, IV., sdl. 
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This prince, who was the ablest of his line, continued the struggle with 
Dehli which had been begun by his brother. In the year of his accession he 
was attacked by Ikbdl Khan, who brought Mahmud Tughlafc with him. The 
armies again drew up on opposite sides of the Granges, and Mahmiid, under a 
pretence of hunting, but really in the hope of winning over Ibr&him as his ally 
against IkbM Khan, deserted to the camp of the Shark! king. He was, how¬ 
ever, coldly received and had to retire to Kanauj. The fief of Kanauj was 
handed over to him, and there he remained, while Ibrfihim and Ikbal Khdn 
returned respectively to Jannpur and Dehli. 

In 1405 Ifcbdl Khan was defeated and killed by Khizr Kh6n, Timur^s 
deputy in the Panj4b, and Mahmfid Tughlak left Kanauj and went to Dehli, 
where he re-assumed the sovereignty. In the autumn of 1406, as Mahmud was 
returning to Kanauj, Ibrahim Shah advanced, crossed the Ganges, and sat down 
before the city. After a time both armies retired, but that of Mahmiid dispersed 
on its way to Dehli, and Ibrahtm, on hearing this, returned, and after a siege of 
four months took Kanauj. There he stayed for the rainy season, and in the 
autumn of 1407 he marched on Dehli, after capturing Baran and Sambhal. On 
the banks of the Jumna he heard of the advance of Muzaffar Kh5n of Guzarat 
on Jaunpur. He accordingly retreated in the spring of 1408, and Mahmiid 
Sh5h at once recaptured Baran and Sambhal and recovered the country up to 
Kanauj. This remained the frontier of the Jaunpur kingdom till the death of 
Mahmfid Tughlak in 1412. About that date Ibrahim for a short time entertain¬ 
ed the idea of taking the throne of Dehli, which had been seized by Daulat 
Khan, but he made but little effort to attain this object, and for the next fifteen 
years he remained at peace. His court was attended by men of letters, and the 
Jaunpur schools were at the height of their fame during this portion of his 
reign. Between 1412 and 1418 he built and dedicated the great Atala Masjid. 

In 1428 IbrAhim made an expedition against K41pi, to reduce that por¬ 
tion of the Do4b which, though nominally belonging to the king of MAlwd, was 
the debateable land between his and the emperor’s dominions, to subjection. 
He was joined on the march by Muhammad Khan, the rebel prince of Baydna, 
and Saiyid Mubdrak 8hdh himself moved down from Dehli to oppose him. A 
division, detached by Ibrdhim under his brother’s command to reduce Etdwah, 
was driven back. The imperial army marched from Atrauli, and IbrShim’s 
force from Burhdnabad towards the Jumna. A great but indecisive battle was 
fought on the Jumna near Etdwah, and Ibrdhim returned to Jaunpur. The 
last expedition of Ibrahim waa^ another advance on Kalpi in 1435, Saiyid 
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Mahmud Shih. 


Mubarak and the tuler of Mdiwd were, however, both in the field with armies 

against him, and he resolved to retreat to Jaunpnr. 

Death of Ibrfihfm* , t i- i - .-n i xi_ • it 

There he lived m peace till his death in 1440. He 
was an able ruler and a patron of learning, but a bigot and a persecutor. 
Ferisbta^ says of him ; “ He was equally beloved in life as be was regretted 

by all his subjects.” That he was popular with the members of his own reli¬ 
gion there can be no doubt, but some of his actions reveal too much religious 
fanaticism to justify a belief that his memory was equally yenerated by his 
Hindu subjects. He was succeeded by his eldest sou Mahmud Shdh. In 1442 

, _Mabmtd attacked and took K^lpi, and in 1445 he 

Mahmud Shih. . ^ 

was opposed by the king of Mdlwd, A peace was 

patched up, and Mahmud retired to Jaunpnr. He then captured Chunfir and 
laid waste Orissa. Jn 1452 he laid seige to Dehli, and was opposed by Bahlol 
Lodi, who had been adopted as a son by Saiyid Muhammad, and had be¬ 
come the de facto ruler of the empire under that emperor’s son Ald-ud-dim 
The daughter of Ala-ud-din was married to Mahmiid Shdh, and it was at 
her instigation that Mahmud marched against Dehli. In the siege of Dehli 
he was aided by Darya Khdn Lodi, governor of Sambhal. Darya Khdn 
contrived to protract the siege till hia relation Bahlol was able to march 
from the north, and in the general action that followed his defection fronif 
Mahmud’s side enabled Bahlol and Kutb Khdn to defeat Fath Khitn, Mah^ 
miid’s general, with great loss. Mahmiid was obliged to retreat to Jaunpur. 
In 1456 hostilities were resumed between Mahmtid Shah and Bahlol Lodi in 
the neighbourhood of Btawah. Peace was made on the terms that the terri¬ 
tories held by Mub&rak Sh^h, king of Dehli, should remain in the possession of 
Bahlol, and those held by Ibrahim Sbah in the possession of Mahmul. ShamsS- 
bad was to be made over to Bahlol, but as Mahmiid’s governor neglected to 
carry out this part of the agreement, Bahlol marched against him, and Mah- 

Death of Mahmud moved up to meet him at Bhamsdbad. Mahmtid 

died here in 1457, and his widow Bibf R^ji succeeded 
in placing his son Bhikhan Kh&n on the throne with the title of Muhammad 
Sbfih. A peace was made between him and Bahlol on the terms that each 


Death of Mahmud. 


Mnhammad ShSh. shonld retain what he possessed, and the Jaunpnr 

king returned to his capital, taking with him Kuth 
Khan, who had been taken prisoner. But on the return of Bahlol to 
Dehli his wife, who was a sister of Kutb Khan, threatened that, unless ho 
rdeased the prisoner, she would kill herself. Hostilities were accordingly 
} Brigg’s translation, Yol., IV., page 
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renewed and Bahlol marched on Shamsabad. Muhammad Sh^h was^ however, 
before him, and, after ousting Bahlol’s governor at Shamsabad, he appointed 
Juna Khan in his place. The opposing parties had some skirmishes in what 
is now the Mainpuri district, and the Jaunpur king, fearing lest in his absence 
his subjects might declare for his brother Hasan, then a prisoner at Jaunpur, sent 
orders for the execution of Hasan and Kutb Khan. The queen-dowager, Bibi 
prevented these orders being carried into effect till Muhammad Shdh found 
a pretext for asking her to come to Kanauj. As soon as she left Jaunpur, Hasan 
Murder of Hasan. Revolt '^as murdered, and when she reached Kanauj, Husain, 
of Husafn. another brother of the king, deserted Muhammad and 

joined his mother. The remaining brother of Muhammad Shah, named JalSl, 
was made prisoner by Bahlol Lodi in attempting to desert Muhammad’s camp 
for that of Husain. The Jaunpur king retired on Kanauj, where he was opposed 
by his brother Husain and finally killed by treachery. His reign had only 
lasted five months, and, though he was a man of great personal courage, he had 
contrived in that short time to disgust all his subjects by his reckless cruelty. 
Peace was made, on the death of Muhammad Sh&h, between Husain and Bahlol, 

. and a trace agreed on for four years, the two prison- 

Reign 0 asain. Kutb Khin and Jalal being exchanged. On the con¬ 

clusion of the peace Husain mamed Bibi Khoiiza, daughter of Ala-ud-din, the 
ex-emperor, a princess, whose violent pride was one of the chief causes of the 
subsequent fall and degradation of the Jaunpur king. Meantime Husain made 
a successful expedition against Orissa, and in the winter of 1470-71 he exacted 
tribute from the ruler of Gwalior and marched against Hehli. He was joined 
Husain renews the war ^7 many of the vassals of Dehli in the central Dofib^ 
with Dehli. armies met on the Jumna, east of Agra, and, after 

a little skirmishing, a truce was made for three years. On the conclusion of this 
truce in 1473 Husain again marched westwards, captured Etdwah, and march¬ 
ed on Dehli. A reconciliation was made, but Husain made another advance 
apparently in the following year, which ended with the same result In 1477 
Bibi Raji died at Etawah, and Kutb Kbdn, who went to condole with Husain 
managed to sow the seeds of discord between him and Bahlol. In 1478 the ex- 
^mperor Ala-ud-din also died and Husain wrested Budaun from his son. He 
then seized Sambhal and marched on Dehli. Bahlol marched against him 
and, after some fighting near Dehli, a truce was made, by which the Gaufrea 
was fixed as the boundary between the two kingdoms. Bahlol treacherously 
broke this agreement §iid set upon Husain, who fled,, leaving his queen a 

12j 
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prisoner in BahloFs hands. Bahlol pursued him and captured the parganabs 
between Koil and Shamsabad. A truce was patched up, but in the following 
year Husain, urged on by his queen, who had been restored to him by Bahlol, 
made another attack on the Lodi. Husain was defeated and retired on Bfipri. 
Driven from this point, he crossed the Jumna to Gwalidr and thence retreated 
to Kdlpi. He was attacked at Rangdon, in the neighbourhood of KSlpi, by 
Bahlol and again defeated, and this defeat was followed up by another near 
Kanauj, Jaunpur was taken by Bahlol, and Mubdrak Khdn made governor* 
Husain defeated and Husain was, however, allowed to live there and finish 
dethroned. great mosque that he was engaged in building. 

With the dethronement of Husain the independence of the Jaunpur kingdom 
came to an end. The spasmodic efforts that were made by him to regain his 
throne were all unsuccessful, and from this date (1478) the fiefs that had been 
wrested by Khwdjd-i-Jahdn and his descendants from the Dehli kingdom were 
permanently re-annexed to it. The Shark! kings had ruled the greater part 
of Hindustan from 1394 to 1478. The splendid mosques that they built con¬ 
stitute the only evidence that now remains of the magnificence which tradition 
attributes to them. The palaces raised by them which were vindictively des¬ 
troyed! by Sikandar Lodi were no doubt equally noble monuments of their taste 
and their splendour. It would be easy to justify the taunt, attributed to Akbar, 
that it would have been better had they built fewer mosques and more bridges, 
and there is little left to show that they in any way advanced the development 
of the resources of the kingdom which they ruled. The encouragement that 
they gave to literary pursuits by the establishment of the celebrated Jaunpur 
schools, and the hospitality that they extended to men of letters at their court, 
is, however, powerful evidence of the wisdom and moderation of their rule, 
which, despite the fact that they were noted for their zeal on behalf of the 
Muhammadan religion, was on the whole popular with their subjects. The death 
Kevolt of MubiLrak Kutb Kh&u, which occurred shortly after the final 
disruption of the Shark! kingdom, was followed by 
the revolt of Mub&rak Khdn, governor of Jaunpur, and the ex-king Husain 
hoped at this time to recover his kingdom. Bahlol advanced to Jaunpur, ex- 
Barbak Shih. made goY- polled Mub&rak, and banished Husain. Barbak Sh&h, 
♦tuor of Jaonput. BabloTs eldest son, was appointed governor of Jaun¬ 

pur. In 1489 Bahlol died, having nominated his younger son as his successor. 
Bevoltof Barbak against He ascended the throne as Sikandar Lodf. While he 

Dehli his brother Barbak Sh&h revolted! 
agaiizpt him and marched westward from Jaunpur^ Barbak was defeated near 
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Kananj and fled to Bud6un, where he was besieged by Sikandar’s troops. 
He yielded, and was taken to Jaunpnr, where the Government of that place 
was conferred on him, as a check on Hnsain, who was still in arms in the 
Further revolts at Jaun- south. In the spring of 1492 Sikandar had hardly 
reached Dehli again, when he received the news of 
a dangerous revolt in Jaunpur of the Bachgoti Rajputs under one Jfina, 
Sikandar went to Jaunpur, but the enemy fled before him, the leader of the 
rebels taking refuge with the ex-king Husain. Husain espoused his cause, 
and attacking Sikandar was defeated at Jund. He then fled to Bihar, and 
Barbak Sh£h was again made governor of Jaunpur. There was, however, 
another local rebellion, and Sikandar then deposed Barbak and halted at 
Jaunpur to recruit his army. His horses lad nearly all died and his army was 
much disorganised, so Husain made one more effort against him. He was 
again defeated and fled to Gaur, where he died in the following year (1495). 
Meantime Sikandar reduced Bihdr and returned to Jaunpnr. Determined 
Bestruction of Jaunpur traces of the Shark! kings should remain, he 

by Sikandar. razed all their palaces to the ground, and wished even 

to destroy all the mosques that they had built. He died in 1517, and 
JaUlKhitiLoai,kingof was succeeded by his eldest son Ibr&bim. The king- 
Jaunpur: hia revolt. Jaunpur was handed over to Jalal Khdn, the 

second son of Sikandar. JalSl Khdn was not long in rebelling against Ibrahim, 

perhaps led to this, as the author of the Tarikk-i^Saldtin-^i-A/dgana^ sfiyB,hy 

the determination of Ibrdhim to deprive him of his kingdom. Jalfil marched 

on Agra, and Ibrdhim captured Kdlpi, where the family of Jaldl had been left 

Malik Adam, the governor of Agra, made proposals to Jal&l that, if he would 

consent to resign all marks of sovereignty and become as one of the chief 

nobles of the court, he would plead for him with Ibrdhim and endeavour to 

obtain the sicba of K41pi for him. JalSl acceded to these terms, but sent a 

representative to ask Ihrdhira for more fiefs, and on these being refused, he 

escaped to Gwali&r. Thence he fled to Malwd, where he was not well received, 

and ultimately he fell into the hands of the Gonds, who delivered him up to 

T ^ Ibrdhim. He was put to death, and Daryd Khda 

Jalal Klifiu put to death, ^ ’ m 

Lohdn was made governor of Jaunpur. This governor 

died shortly before the invasion of Bdbar, and was succeeded by his son Bahddur 
Bahidur Kh&n pro- Khdn, who was governor at the time of the defeat 
claimed king. Pdnipat in 1626. He was proclaimed 

king by the Afghans, bnt on the approach of a force under Humayfin his 
* Sfie Bowfiou's Blliott’a History of ladia, V., page 8 et seq. 
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He defeats Humayun. 


followers retreated; and by the end of 1526 Jaunpur was in the hands of the 
Jaunpur conquered by Mughals. Huniayan succeeded to the throne in 1530. 
the Mughals. ^ rising took place of the local Afghan nobles, who 

chose Saltdn Mahmtid, son of Sikandar Lodi, as king of Jaunpur, The 
rebellion was, however, quickly suppressed. Meantime Sher Khdn was con- 

Rige of Sher Kh'n solidating his power, and Hindu Beg, the governor of 

Jaunpur, was directed to demand the surrender of the 

fort of Ohundr by him. Sher Khdn managed to secure Hindu Beg’s assistance, 

and a report to the effect that he was not a rebel against the emperor was 

sent to Humdyiin. In the following year (1536) flumayun marched to daun- 

_ „ , pur to quell a local outbreak of the Afghans. This 

He defeats Humayun. . ^ 

he succeeded in doing, but found himself confronted 

by Sher Khan. Humdyiin captured Chun&r, while Sher Khdn obtained 

possession of Gaur. In 1539 the battle of Baksdr resulted in the defeat of 

Humayun, and the country east of Agra fell into the hands of Sher Khdn. Adil 

Khdn, Sher Khdn’s son, was made viceroy of Jaunpur. Its importance had, 

however, declined, ajid its place was taken by the fort of Chundr, the great 

stronghold of Sher Khdn. 

Humdyiin recovered his throne in 1555 and died in the following year. 
In 1459, ’All Kuli Khdn, Khdn Zamdn, was appointed governor by Akbar, 
and, having taken possession of the place from the Afghans, he re-annexed it 
Rebellions of 'All Kuli Akbar’s dominions. His success against the Afghans 
induced him to withhold the customary tribute from 
Akbar, Akbar led an array against him, but pardoned him on his making sub¬ 
mission. He however again revolted in 1563, and continued at one time in 
revolt, at another rendering submission and obtaining pardon, till 1567. 
In 1566, Bahddur Shdh, his brother, surprised the fort of Jaunpur, rescued 
his mother, who was imprisoned there, plundered the city, and retreated on 
Defeat and death of Benares. In 1567, ’All Kuli Kh4n was defeated and 
"AH KuH Khan. tilled, andhis government conferred on Mun’im Kh^n, 

Kh&n Kh4u4n. He was the last viceroy, who lived at Jaunpur, as the head- 
MuD’im Kh4n quarters of the eastern provinces of the empire were 

in 1575 removed to Allahabad. From that date 
Jaunpur was governed by a Ndzim. Mun’im Khdn ruled for some years and 
built the celebrated bridge at Jaunpur. 

With the removal of the seat of government to Allahabad the connected 
history of Jaunpur comes to an end. Aurangzeb visited the place, and the 


MuD’im Kh4n, 
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Hawdb wazir frequently came to it in later years, but its political importance 
has never since been greater than that of an ordinary provincial town. 

It was separated with the other three sark&rs of the Benares province, 
The district made over Benares, Q-hizipur, and Ohundr, from the jurisdic- 
to the navab wazir. viceroy of Allahabad and made over to 

Ba’adat Khan, na’sv^b wazir, in 1722. 

Sa’4dat Khan made over the charge of the province to Rustam ’Ali. 

How Mansa R£m succeeded in ingratiating himself 
Rise of Mansa Kfini. -.10 jav j l n • i • i- 

with Rustam An, and eventually m supplanting him, 

are matters affecting the general history of the Benares province rather than 

that of the district of Jaunpur, It will be sufficient to note here that Mansa 

Edm obtained in 1738 for his'son BalwantSinh the title of r£ja, together with 

the government of the four sarkars of Benares, Gh4zij>ur, Jaunpur, and Ohundr. 

The possession of the fort does not seem to have passed to Balwant Sinfa. In 

1750, when Ahmad Shah Bangash defeated the naw£b wazfr Safdar Jang, he 

appointed his kinsman Zaman Khan of Jaunpur, who had previously served un- 

Baiwant Sinh opposed Balwant Sinh, to be governor of Benares and souths 

by Zaman Khan. Ouclh. Zaman Kh4n received orders from Ahmad 


Sh4h to eject Balwant Sinh from the province of Benares. Eventually Balwant 
Sinh visited Ahmad Shah at Allahabad, and had to agree to make over half his 
territories to Zaman Kh4n. In return he received a grant of the remaining half 
of his own possessions. Almost immediately afterwards a force marched from 
Dehli against Ahmad Sh4h, and Balwant Sinh repented him of the agreement 
that he had made. Zaman Kh4n refused, however, to cancel the agreement and 
marched to Jaunpur. He was opposed by Balwant Sinh at Sardanpur. By this 


ZamS-n KMn overcome. 


time the news of the flight of Ahmad Sh4h had reached 
both Zam4n Khdn and Balwant Sinh. The latter wished 


to attack, but his Afghan mercenaries refused to be led against Zam4n Khdn. 
Balwant Sinh, in order not to offend them, reluctantly withdrew his troops and 
allowed Zam4n Khan to quit the field. He managed, however, to foment a 
mutiny among the Khdn’s troop, with the result that they all forsook him. 

A conflict between Shaikh Kabul Muhammad, son of Shaikh Mangli of 
Persecution of adhe- Machhlishahr, and Himmat Bahadur of Garw4r4h, who 
rents of Zaman Rhan. supported Zam4n Khan on the one side, and 

Balwant Sinh on the other, resulted from this dispute between Balwant Sinh and 
Zam4n Kh4n, In 1757 Balwant Sinh, who had awaited his opportunity of 
leaking an attack on Himmat, attacked him on the ground that he had oppressed 
Eatan Sen, a neighbouring zammdar. Himmat retired to his mud^built fort of 
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Parari on the Sai, bull the fort was stormed and plundered. Himmat escaped, 
and in his place his' son Sukhnandan Sinh was made prisoner. Shortly after¬ 
wards Kabiil Muhammad was treacherously arrested at an interview with Bal- 
want Sinh, to which he had gone unsuspectingly, and both he and Sukhnandan 
Sinh were imprisoned at Gangapur till they died. But even after the defeat 
of Zam4n Khan Balwant Sinh does not seem to have taken possession of the 
foH of Jaunpur, and LSla Umrdo Sinh, Mr. Duncan’s sarristadar, who seems to 
have been well acquainted with the history of that time, reported that the 
nawdb of Oudh reserved to himself the fort, and that it was given for the first 
time to Ohait Sinh by the resident, Mr. Francis Fowke, in 1777. A small obelisk 
exists outside the fort with an inscription, bearing date A. H. 1180 1768 A.D.), 
imprecating curses on any one who should disturb the charitable endowments, 
Balwant Sinh had laid a heavy hand on the zamindilrs of the district, and had 
apparently resumed all royal mudfi. grants and charitable endowments that he could 
lay hold on, and this stone, which bears the name of Slier ’Ali KhAn. faujdar and 
kiladar, was, it would seem, erected by the Muhammadan delegate of the nawAb 
of Oudh as a defiant protest against the spoliations of the local Hindu ruler. 

In 1793, owing to a revolt in parganah Ungli on the part of KliushAl Sinh, 
BevoU of Khaahdl Sinh Balwant Sinh himself took a force to the place. Many 
in Ungli. Qf rebels deserted, but the rest were shut up in the 

mud fort of Chaleli. After an obstinate resistance the fort was captured, hut 
some of the chief of the rebels, including Khushal Sinh, managed to escape. 

The defeat of the emperor and nawAb wazir at Baksar in 1765 was fol- 


Treaty of Benares 


is annulled. 


lowed by the abortive treaty of Benares, by which the 
province of Benares was made over to the British Gov¬ 
ernment. On the annulment of the treaty by the Directors of the East Indian 

Company the territory was restored. In 1770 there 
were great riots at Jaunpur, and in 1772 Balwant 
Sinh died and was succeeded by Chait Sinh. In 1774 the greater part of the 
city must have been destroyed by the fioods of the Guinti. This flood must 
have been nearly as high as that of 1871, and the only record preserved of it 
is to the eflfoct that Captain Barker’s expedition passed over it in boats. 

In 1775 the district finally passed to the English by the treaty of Lucknow, 

Treaty of Lucknow, 177S. ^ protracted fight between the Musalmdns 

and Hindiis of the city took place. The resident, Mr. 
«ra^is Fowke, however, declined to interfere. The particulars of the fight 
Biots in i77e. given in the Balwantn&ma^. A Hindfi mabAjan 

*Mr. Ourwen's translation, p. 77, 
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to erect a shivdla between the small bat sacred MusalmAn shrines that 
lie to the south of the present civil station, and are known by the names of the 
Panja sharff’ and Kadam rasuL” At the top of the dome he placed a gilt 
trisul. The Muhammadan community, especially the students, were much 
exercised at this, and efforts were made, but ineffectually, to induce the Hindiis 
to remove it. At the Muharram a student fired a gun at the trisul and destroyed 
it The Muhammadans then demolished the temple entirely. The Hindiis next 
day closed their shops, and 2,000 men assembled with the intention, it was said, 
of destroying the Panja sbarif.” The Muhammadans collected at the J^mi’ 
masjid and committed several excesses in the town. The Muhammadan officials 
sent to the resident, but were referred by him to Chait Sinh, 

An inquiry was held by one of Obait Sinh’s officers, and the originators of 
the disturbance were ultimately fined. While, however, these disturbances were 
going on, Chait Sinh sent a force against the zamindars of BadI4pnr, and the 
Jaunpur MusalmAns, imagining that the troops had been sent against them, 
took measures to resist. They built a new masjid on tbe site of the demol* 
ished Hindu temple in eight days. The Hindus then collected a force and 
attacked them. The Musalmfos routed the Hindiis, of whom a considerable 
number were killed and wounded, and they inflicted a second defeat on them 
the next day. The Hindfis managed, however, to destroy the masjid at night. 
Chait Sinh then sent the whole of his troops under the v&jk of Manda, and the 
leading rioters were expelled from the city. 

In 1781 occurred the expulsion of Chait Sinh and succession of Mahip 
BxfuWon «f Chart Singh. Narain, and tbe administration of the district soon passed 
1781 . into the bands of the British Govemment. In March, 


i788 Jannpur was visited by Mr. Jonathan Duncan. He describes the city as 


\^8rt of Mr. DaBcon. 


“ exhibiting every melancholy appearance of decay. 
The mosqnes, mausoleum, tombs, the fort, and the 


stately bridge falling into rapid decay. The inhabitants, though of good and 
ancient famSies, in straits to secure a bare subsistence.*' His first official act 


was publicly to instal Mufti Karfmulla as judge and magistrate for the town 
and suburbs with a salary of Rs. 450 a month. 

He then proceeded to abolish the oppressive dues that had been imposed on 
the city by the kotwfil, and to arrange for the annual repairs of the great 
bridge. In 1795 the permanent settlement was extended to the province of 
Benares, and in 1818 Jaunpur was made a separate district. From this date 
to the Mutiny of 1857 the history of the district is a blank. 
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Revolt of the Sikhs. 


The district in anarchy. 


It was expected when it was seen that a rebellion was on the point of 
breaking out that, owing to the numerous auction-pur- 
The Mutiny. chasers and the bad terms existing between the land¬ 

holders of the district and the ex-proprietors, Jaunpur would be the scene of dis¬ 
turbance and outrage. The planters came into the city, but the district remained 
quiet till June 5th, when the news of the rising at Benares and the slaughter of 
the Sikhs arrived. The treasury guard, a detachment of the Ludhidna Sikhs 
who had been destroyed at Benares, mutinied, shot their commanding officer, 

Lieutenant Mara, and Mr. Cuppage, the joint magis¬ 
trate. The Sikhs then marched to Lucknow, and the 
Europeans fled and sought refuge in the house of Rai Hingan Ldl. They were 
driven thence by the Dubes^ but managed to reach Passewah factory, and were 
escorted into Benares by a party of volunteers on June 9th. They numbered 
sixteen men, five ladies, and eleven children. 

The treasury was looted and the houses of the Europeans gutted and des¬ 
troyed. The city remained in a state of anarchy till 
Mr. Pane, the collector, returned to Jaunpur for a day 
and made over charge of the district to Raja Shin Ghuldm Dube. This ap¬ 
pointment, however, did not produce the desired effect, and the district remain¬ 
ed in a complete state of lawlessness till September 8th. The Dubes of the dis¬ 
trict invaded the Benares district and cut off communication with Azamgarh,. 
tut they were eventually crushed by Mr. Chapman with a force of Europeans^ 
Sikhs, and sawars. 

The Giirkhas reached Azamgarh on August 26th and Jaunpur on Sep- 
Partial recovery of the tember 8th. They were joined by Mr, P. W. Lind 
(collector) and Messrs Jenkinson and Turner (assist¬ 
ant magistrates) and in a few days by Messrs Astell and Carnegy (judge 
and deputy collector). The police force was entirely reorganised. Only the 
station of Jalalpnr had held out without intermission during the outbreak, 
but that at Karakat had recently been re-established by Rai Hingan JjkL It 
was necessary to increase considerably the force at other thSnas. Still the 
authority of the European officers was only nominal in any part of the dis¬ 
trict, and in the north and west the zamind&rs were in open rebellion. Scarce¬ 
ly any of the great zamindS-rs gave active assistance in the restoration of 
order. 

On September 27th a strong force was despatched against Mub&rakpur, 

CfaptUMof Irfidat Jahiln. Stronghold of Mdat Jahdn, Trho had arrogated to 
himself the title of Naib N6zim of Jaunpur. His house 
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had been fortified and be fired on the troops as they advanced. The guns were 
brought up and the rebels soon surrendered. Irddat Jahan and Fasahat Jahan 
were tried and hanged. Doubts have since arisen as to the extent of 
Ir^dat Jahdn^s guilt, and, as has been mentioned before, he seems to have been 
used as a cat’s-paw by others. 

On the following day half the force went to Adampur to destroy the fort 
of Amr Sinh. His retreat was cut off and he was killed. On October 5th the 
force returned to Jaunpur. 

In a few days Colonel Wroughton marched with the greater portion of the 
„ force with orders to attack some rebels in the Allah- 

abad district. He was recalled owing to the state of 
affairs in Jaunpur, and on October 15th the force marched towards the Oudh 
frontier, to resist an expected attack from Mahndi Hasan at Easanpur. The 
force reached Singramaii on October 19th, and after securing the person of 
Eandhir Sinh, leader of a force of Bais Bajputs, whose intentions were question¬ 
able, attacked and defeated at Kndhua Hasan Ydr, who fled to join Mahndi 

. , ^ , Hasan. The rebels then advanced to Chandah, and 

3s aeieatea. • 

on October 30th they were attacked by a force of 1,100 

Gtirkbas and two guns. The rebels were as four to one and bad better artillery. 

They were, however, completely defeated, losing their leaders and their guns. 

On the 22nd November Colonel Longden returned from Azamgarh, and 
Large rebel force in the the force moved out again to Singramau. A large 
rebel force of 16,000 had been collected by Muzaffar 
Jahdn and Malik Mahndi Hasan. The British force had to fall back on Jaun¬ 


pur. The frontier police were driven in, and all the 
British retire to Jannpur. characters joined the rebels. Pandit Kishn Narain 

checked the rebels in the north, but on December 24th he was attacked by a 
strong force under Makdum Baksh, agent of Iradat Jahan, at Tigra. The 
treasure and records had been previously removed, but the tahsili had, after a 
resistance of some days, to be abandoned. A large body of rebels collected at the 
same time on the Oudh frontier and threatened the th§ua of Badidpnr. Genera] 
Franks had by this time arrived to make his attack upon Oudh, and he left 
Jaunpur on February 19th. After the fall of Lucknow, large parties of rebels 
collected in the northern and western parts of the district under Ghulam 

. Hasan and Blahndi Hasan. They were attacked and 

ebelsfinally disseised. ^jjgp 0 |.g 0 (j by Sir B. Liigard. In May, 1858 Jusbi 

Binh made an isolated raid on the Machhlisliahr tahsil and Miizapur, but he 

13j 
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was defeated by the aid of the people themselves. The mutiny was over, and 
the gang-robberies that continued to be committed for some time deserve only 
to be classed as ordinary offences against the criminal law of the land. 

The peace of Jaunpur has not since been disturbed, and the only event 
that deserves notice since the Mutiny is the flood of the Gdmti that occurred 
in 1871, A description of its disastrous efiects has been given before (supra 
p- 26). The district was transferred from the Benares to the Allahabad division 
in June, 1865. Ten years afterwards the ofldce of civil and sessions judge was 
abolished, and jurisdiction over the district given to the judges of Benares and 
Mirzapur, and eventually to the judge of Benares alone. It was found neces¬ 
sary to re-e$tablish the separate judgeship of Jaunpur in 1880. 
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Arg'hupur,—Village ia parganah Ungli of the Khutahaa tahsil, is 
situated on the borders of the Azaingarh district, 28 miles north frotn the 
sadr station, and 14 miles north-north-east from Khiittihan, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters. Latitude 26°-9'“10''' ; longitude 82°-4L-9'’'. The population in 
1881 was 1,754, of whom 808 were females. It has a bi-weckly market on 
Mondays and Wednesdays. The railway station of Bilwdi is situated in this 
village. 

Arsiwan. —Agricultural village in parganah TJngli, tahsil Khutdhan; 
is situated in the north of the parganah, 516 miles north from Jaunptir, and 10 
miles north-north-east from tho tahsil head-quarters. Population 2,109 (1,020 
females), prevailing class Banius. The market days arc Tuesduys and Satur • 
days, 

Badlapur.—Small village in parganah Ilfiri of the Khutdhan tahsil; dis¬ 
tant 18 miles north-west from tho head-quarters of tho district, and 10 miles 
south-south-west from the tahsil capital. Latitude 25°-52-55"; longitude 82°- 
33-30". Population 348 (157 females). There is in tho village an imperial 
post-office and a first-class police-station. A market is held on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. 

Badshahpur.—Village in tappa Sarotnu, tahsil Jaunpur, in tho estromo 
north-east of the tappa, on the metalled road to Azaingarh, 9 miles north-east 
from dautipttr. Latitude 25“ 46'-45'’'; longitude 82“-61'-2C"'. Population 
1,512 (758 femafe), prevalent classes Banids and Juldhas. There is an impe¬ 
rial post-office, a police out-post, and an onoainping-gronrul for troops. A 
market is held bi-weekly ou Tuesday and Saturday, the articles in which tho 
largest traffic is done being oountry-mado cloths and grain. The village is 
said to have been founded in 1678 A. D. by one Narulla Shdh. There is a 
small bdzdr in the neighbouring village of Qaura, and tho oomhinod villages 
are called Gaura Bddshdhpur. 

Badshahpor (also called M'fingra Badshah]^).-—House-tax town in 
Tosition, area, and popu- parganah Mungra Btidshdhpur, talisil MachhHshahr ; 
'attoa. ig gituated on the metalled road from Allahabad to 

Jaunpur, west-south-west of the capitals of tho district and tahsil, 33 miles 
from the former, and 15 miles from the latter. Latitude 25“-39'-42*' ; lon¬ 
gitude 82“-14"-16^. By the census of 1881, the area of the town site was 218 
acres, and the total population was 6,423 (2,958 females), giving a density of 
29 persons to the acre. The Hindis numbered 4,962 (2,250 females), and 
the Muhammadans 1,471 (708 females). There were no followers of any other 
religion in the town. 
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Mfingra Eddshiihpur is said to Lave been built by Saltan Ibr^Lim, king 

Local history, trade, &c. ^aunpar. At the cession^ of the Benares province 
to the East India Company, it was a frontier town and 
a customs post between the Benares province and the territories of the nawab 
wazir. It was then, and is still, a mart for the import of cotton and cloths 
brought from Allahabad, Oawnpore, and Banda, and for the export of raw and 
refined sugar. The market days are Sundays and Thursdays. The local ser 
weighs 96 tolas. There is in the town a parganah school, an imperial post- 
office, a first-class police-station, and an encamping-ground for troops. 

It is a long, narrow town on the high road between Allahabad and Jaunpnr. 
The old road passed through the town, but the present roadway passes outside 
it to the east. The town is crossed by the Baha stream, which, rising in some' 
jhds three miles west of it, flows eastward till it reaches the Barna. The towns¬ 
people suffer much from fever, a result attributable to the fact that for many 
months of the year the spring-level is but a few feet below the surface of the 
country. The buildings of the place merit no particular notice. 

The watch and ward of the town is proyided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1856. During 1882-83 the house-tax thereby 
imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 365 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,708-10-10. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police (Rs. 784-12-3), public wmrks (Rs. 410), and 
conservancy (Rs. 215-9-9), amounted to Rs. 1,410-6-0. The returns showed 
1,225 houses, of which 433 were assessed with the tax: the incidence being 
Rs. 3-1-7 per hou^e assessed, and Re. 0-3-4 per head of population. 

Balchsba, —Small village in the Rari parganah of the Jaunpur iahsil; is 
situated eight miles west-north-west from the head-quarters of the dis¬ 
trict and tahsil, with which it is connected by a metalled road. Latitude 25°-47'- 
24'' ; longitude 82®-36'-39". The population, which consibts chiefly of Panw&r 
Rajputs, numbered in 1881, 870, of whom 395 were females. It has an im¬ 
perial post-offic0> a first-class police-station, a halkabandi school, and a sardL 

Bamniyaon* —Village in parganah Mungra Badshahpor in the Machhli- 
shahr tahsil; is situated on the border of the Allahabad district, south-west of 
the capital of the district and south-south-west of the head-quarters of the tahsil, 
28 miles from the former and 10 miles from the latter. Latitude 25®-33'-20" ; 
longitude 82°-21'-50". Population 1,556 (753 females). There is a district post- 
office and a second-class police-station. 

Bandhgaon.—Large agricultural village in parganah Ungli, tahsil 
KhutShan; is situated in the north of the tahsil, 18 miles north-north-west 


House-tax. 
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from tlie sadr station, and six miloa north from fcho hoad-qtiartBrs of tlm tahsfl. 
Latitude 2G°-lU'-2ti''; longitude 82'’-37'-55". Papulation 2,904 (fomalea 
1,500). 

Banjwepar.—Agrioultura! village in parganah Saromu of tho Jaunpnr 
iahsil; is situated on the metalled road to Azamgarh, nine miles east-north‘eaat 
from the head-quarters of the district and tahsil. Latitude 25°-41''-18'’'; 
longitude 82‘*»6S''-88'’. Population 2,285 (1,132 females), prevailing class 
Mnsalmins. A market is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

Baragaou (called Mandwa Sadat in Qovernmout pnpors.)-~Smaii 
country town in parganah Ungli, tahsil Khntdhan ; is situated north-north-west 
of the district capital and north-north-east of tho tahsili, 28 miles from tho 
former, and eight miles from the letter. Latitude 26-4'*28"; longitude 82**- 
40'-19". Po|mlnlion 3,720 (1,902 females). Tho inhahitants belong chiefly to 
tho agriottltaral classes. Tho refinement of chini, or unorystallisod sugar, is 
carried on hero. The market day is Friday, There is a halkt^iidi school in 
tho town. 

Bars4thi“"Tnppa of tahsil Marlfibu. See the article on that tahsil. 

Barsatbi.—’Small village in tappa Bnrsathi, tahsil Marifdut $ distant 
16 miles south-west from the capital of the tlistriot, and six miles wost-sonth- 
west from the bead-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25"'-84'-80''; longitude 
89*-82'-47. Population 619 (292 females), There is a distriot post-office. 
The market days aro Sundays and Wednesdays. 

Bhadi.-aoo Shih^anf. 

Bifilsi.—Parganah in tho Jauiipur lahf<il. U is hounded on tho north by 
parganah Haveli, oji tho east hy lappa Ou/ira, on tho soutli hy tlio Benares 
distriot, and on tho west hy tahsil Maritihu,. Tim total area according to the 
letest official statomont (1881), was 4.5 scpiaro iiiitos. The pargauah consists 
of 42 villages (or half a Ohnurtiai) of Raghuhnusi Ilfijputs. At tho time of 
the permanent notUemeut it formed a part of tho Benares sarkar. It is travorsed 
by tho railway and the Jaunpur-Bonorcs metalled road. Tho proviultug soil 
»! karail. Owing to the minute sub-division of property within it the par¬ 
ganah eoutains no landholders of inflnenoo. At tho timo of Mr. Ohoster’s 
revision of settlement (1841) tho revenue nmonuted to Hs. 40,269, and at 
preeent it amounts to Bs. 48,704. Tho alteration is duo to a reduotion of 
Bs. 623 on account of land taken up for railway purposes, Us. 41 on account of 
theKarAkat-Jal&Iganj road, and Us. 2,202 on account of the temporary annul- 
aaoAi of the settlement of mahUl Kusia in oonsequenoe of the default of the 
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Bilwai. —Railway station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand line, situated in 
the village of Abghupdk, which see. 

Chandah, —Parganah in the Khutihan tahsil. It consists of three sepa¬ 
rate tracts lying on the right hank of the Qumti in the north-western comer 
of the district. One of these tracts under the name of Koeripur lies completely 
isolated within the Partahgarh district. The other two are bounded on the 
south-west by parganahs Kariy^t Mendha, Eari, and Garw&rah, and on all other 
sides by the Partahgarh district. The total area according to the latest oflBcial 
statement (1S81) was 36 square miles. The parganah is usually known as 
talhka Singramau, of w^hich the sole proprietor is Thaknr Randhir Sinh, Rai 
Bahadur. Up to the 3 ’ear 1832 it formed a portion of the Benares district. 
The government revenue amounts to Rs. 21,381, and has not changed since 
Mr. Chester’s revision. 

Chaudwak. —Parganah in the Karakat tahsil, at the south-aastero extre¬ 


mity of the district. It is bounded on the north by the Azamgarh district, on 
the east by the Ghazipur district, on the south by the Benares district, on the 
south-west by parganah BiAlsi, and on the north-west by parganah Pis&ra. The 
total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 65 square miles. 
This parganah is usually known as tappa Chandwak or tappa Dobhi. It is 
skirted on its southern boundary by the river Gumii, which separates it from 
the Benares district and from parganah Bialsi. It is intersected by the 


Benares-Azamgarb metalled road, which traverses it north and soufli, and 
crosses the Giimti at right angles near the town of ChandwaL The prc^rio- 
tors are E&jputs of the Raghubansf clam Their estates are minutely sub-di¬ 
vided, and they form an agricultural community somewhat similar to tl^ 
Sengars of Lakhnesar in the Ballia district. At the time of Mr. Chester’s 
revision (1841), the total land revenue amounted to Rs. 33,802, and it now 
amounts to Rs. 38,428. The increase is due to the transfer of mahals Barauni, 
Pachwar, and Narhan, which, though situated geographicaUy within the Pisara 

parganah, now form a portion of parganah Chandwak. . . , 

Chandwak -Agricultural village in tappa Chandwak of the Karakat 

utail ; i, .Itaated on the left er north b.nl of the Od»tl. en to mtellri 
read from Atemgath to Bmere.. The rivet i» here e.^ bj . ferry. Ito 
rtVhfvfl is distant 22 miles south-east from Jaunpur, and sis miles east-south- 
Srtot. Latit«d.25”.85M^iIon^t.ae Pepn- 

kto 1,M5 (670 femeleS. There i. « impemJ po.t.*e. « 
y^Ltitlon, and n eamping-gronnd for tn»p.. A rearket „ hid nr to 

village on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
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Daryapar. —Pargaiiah in^the KarSkat tabsil. It is bounded on the east 
and north-east byTparganah Pisdra, on the south and south-west by the river 
Gdmti^ which separates it from parganahs Guzara, Bidlsi, and Haveli, and on 
the north-west by parganah Saremu. The total area according to the latest 
ofScial statement (1881) was 26 square miles. The parganah is usually known 
as tappa Daryapar and originally formed a part of the Haveli parganah, from 
which it was transferred in the year 1846. The roads are bad, communica¬ 
tion with Jaunpur being barred by the river Gumti. The principal land¬ 
holders are Fatteh Bahddur and Mufti Taffazzul Husain. The latter is a 
descendant of Mufti Karim-iilla; who was judge of Jaunpur in the year 1790. 
He lives in Jaunpur and has also a residence at Muftiganj, near the village of 
Murtazabad. At the time of Mr. Chester's revision (1841) the land revenue 
amounted to Es. 17,SOS, and there has been no change since. 

Gaharwah- —Agricultural village in parganah Dngli of the Khutdhan 
iahsil; is situated north of the district and tahsil head-quarters, 30 miles from 
the former and 10 miles from the latter, with both of which it is connected by 
an unmetalled road. Latitude 26®-8-48"; longitude 82^-37'-53'^, Population 
2,350 (1,105 females). 

Gariyaon {alias Mirganj). —Agricultural village in parganah Mungra 
Bddshihpur of the MachhUshahr tahsil j is situated in the south of the tahsil, 
30 and seven miles respectively from the head-quarters of the district and 
tahsil, south-west of the former, and south-south-west of the latter. Latitude 
25°-34'-32" ;^longitude 82°-19-2^^. Population 2,257 (1,095 females), chiefly 
MusalmSns. A market is held on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

Garwarah- —Parganah in the Macbhlishahr tahsil, bounded on the north 
by parganah OhSndah, on the north-west and west by the Partabgarh district, 
on the south by parganahs Miingra and Ghiswa, and on the east by parganah 
B&ri. According to the latest official statement (1881) the area was 143 square 
miles. This large parganah is intersected by the river Sai, which, flowing from 
west to east, divides it into two nearly equal portions. The principal landhold¬ 
ers are Drigbans Efijputs, who in the time of Mr. J. Duncan were noted for 
their turbulent and refractory disposition. Rdni Dharmrdj Kunwar, widow of 
Mahesh Narain,*whos 0 history has been told at length in part IIL of the 
district notice, is now the leading Drigbans proprietor. The widow still lives 
in Bdjd bazdr, but the Raj& bdzar taluka was sold to the mahdrdja of Viziana- 
gram during the lifetime of her husband. The family retains only the taluka 
of Soentha, giving a gross rental of Rs, 16,000, which was a portion of the 
confiscated property of Ir&dat Jahdn and was conferred upon Edja Mahesh 
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i^arain Biah as a reward for loyal conduct during the disturbances of 1857. 
The soil is fertile, producing good wheat and sugaicane. The principal 
marts are fc^ujanganj and Mahdrdjganj. The former was at one time a place of 
importance and possessed a flourishing cloth trade. It has, however, declined 
in consequence of the defective communications in the western portion of the 
district and the pressure of local taxation. The Government revenue of the 
parganah at the time of Mr. Chester’s revision amounted to Rs. 126,763, and 
it has since increased by Rs. 9 in consequence of the assessment of some naziil 
land, known as the kot of Faridabad, in the year 1878. 

Ghtanspur-—Village in parganah Uugli, tahsfl Khutahan 5 distantly miles 
north-north-west from Jaunpur, and two miles south-east from Khutahan, 
Latitude 25^-67-17" ; longitude 82®-38'-2^. Population 232 (108 females). 
A religious fair is held here for several days, commencing from the llth of the 
Muhammadan month Rafai-us-Sani in honor of Abdul Kddir Ghaus-uI-Anim, a 
trick of whose tomb near Baghdad is preserved here, enclosed in a shrine erected 
during the present century. The votaries are chiefly women of the lower 
elass, both Muhammadans and Hindus, who visit the shrine with the object 
of ridding themselves of demons by whom they imagine themselves to be 
possessed. The village was confiscated in the rebellion of 1857^ and bestowed 
on Rai Sukhan Ldl, deputy collector, 

©hisw^—Parganah in the Machhlishahr tahsil. It is bounded on the 
north by parganah Garwdrah, on the east by parganahs Khapraha, Kariyat 
Dost, and Maridhu, on the south by the Mirzapur district, and on the west by 
parganah Mtingra and taluka Panwara. The total ^rea according to the 
latest official statement (1881) was 125 square miles. The parganah com¬ 
prises the town of Machhlishahr, w^hich is the head-quarters of the 
tahsil. It is intersected by the Allahabad-Azamgarh road, which traverses 
it west and east, and divides it into two nearly equal portions. The soil 
is principally matiydr^ and the cultivators are more dependent on their 
rice crop than in other parts of the district. The principal landholders 
are Maulavi Muhammad ’Ali, Saijid Muhammad Nuh and Muhammad Abbds. 
The first claims to be a descendant of Eazi Sana-ud-din, who settled at Machhli- 
shahr in the 14th century, and the other two are the representatives of the 
talukdars of Parahit and Katahit. At the time of Mn Chester’s revision (1841) 
the land revenue amounted to Rs. 81,744, and there has since been a decrease 
of only Rs. 7 on account of land taken up for public purposes. 

Oopalapulr.—Tappa of tahsil Mariahu. Before it passed to the Nandwaks, 
it was occupied by an officer of the governor of Oudh called the ndzim^ and a 

14j 
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hdgh^ or walled garden, called Naraddr Khdn’s bdgh, is said to commentorate 
one of these officers. See MariAhd TAHSfL. 

Oopalapur. —Chief village of tappa Gopdlapur, tahsil Mariahu; distant 19 
miles from the head-quarters of the district and seven miles from the tahsili 
station ; south-south-west of the former and south of the latter. Latitude 
25^-30'-35^ ; longitude S2‘^-30'-40". Population 940 (475 females). 

Oulz^ganj.—Small village in parganah Mariahu in the tahsil of the same 
name : distant 12 miles from the capitals of the district and tahsili, south-west 
of the former and north-west of the latter. Latitude 25^-43'-5^ ; longitude 
82^-33'-6^. Population 378 (175 females). It has an imperial post-office 
and a third-class police-station. A bi-weekly market is held on Wednesday 
and Friday. 

Guzara.—Parganah in the Kar&kat tahsil, bounded on the east and south 
by the Benares district and on the west by parganah Bi^lsi. The river Quimti 
winds along the northern boundary with a sinuous course, separating it from 
parganah Daryfipar, Pis^ra, and Chandwak, The total area, according to 
the latest official statement (1881), was 36 square miles. This parganah is 
usually known as tappa Guz&ra and was not included in the Jaunpiir 
district on its formation in 1818, but was subsequently transferred from 
Benares. There are no large proprietors. The communications are defective, 
but recently a second-class road has been made to connect Karakat with 
the Jal&lganj railway station. At the time of Mr. Chester's revision the land 
revenue amounted to Es. 28,236, and there has since been a reduction of Rs. 26 
in consequence of land taken up for the Karakat and JaMlganj road. 

Jalalpur (also called Jalalpur Sai and Jalalpur Bialsi). —Small village 
in parganah Bi&lsi of the head-quarters tahsil; is situated on the metalled road 
to Benares, lOJ miles south-east from the district and tahsil capital. Latitude 
; longitude 82°-48'.46" . Population 742 (375 females). Though 
only a small village, it deserves mention for its ancient bridge over the Sai, 
built in 1510 A.D. by Jaldl KhSn, governor of daunpur, who wished to trans¬ 
fer to this place the capital of his Government. This bridge is nearly si^ty 
years older than the famous bridge over the G6mti at Jaunpur. It is built on 
nine arches and has a roadway of 295 feet. In 1666 A.D. two arches were 
broken down by the rebel Bah&dur Kh&ii to check the emperor Akbar’s pur¬ 
suit. In 1872 the bridge was submerged and the h&z^T destroyed by the flood 
of that year. The prodigious size of the lattice girder bridge of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, which is so out of proportion to the apparent size of the 
riv^,,consisting as it does of 18 spans of 68 feet each, and a roadway of 1,191 
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feet, is owing to the experience gained from this flood. The railway station at the 
village is known as Jal&lganj. There is an imperial post-ofiBce, asecond-class police- 
station, and a halkahandi school. The market days are Sundays and Wednesdays. 

Jaunpnr. —Head-quarters and central tahsil of the district, comprising 
the parganahs of Haveli Jaunpur, Bidlsi, Rdri, Zafar^bad, 
Karijdt Dost, Khapraha, and tappa Saremu. It is 
bounded on the north by tahsil Khutdhan ; on the north-east by the Azamgarh 
district; on the east by the Karakat tahsil; on the south-east by the district 
of Benares ; on the south-west by the Maridhu tahsil, and on the west by the 
Maehhlishahr and Khutdhan tahsUa. Its greatest length north and south is 
about 19 miles, and its maximum breadth east and west about 27 miles. 
Hhe total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 334*0 
square miles, of which 240-2 were cultivated, 67*4 cultivable, and 26*4 
barren, and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 327*0 square 
miles (233*6 cultivated, 67-2 cultivable, 26 2 barren). The amount of paymmit 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 300,566 ; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Rs. 355,630. The amount of rent, including local cesses paid 
by cultivators, was Rs. 563,298. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 821 inhabited 
villages, of which 358 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Fopu ation, between 200 and 500; 130 between 500 and 

1 ,000; 40 between 1,000 and 2,000; 6 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inha¬ 
bitants was Jaunpur, which had a population of 42,845 (21,668 females). The 
total population of the tahsil was 322,315 (160,323 females), giving a density 
of 965 to the square mile. This shows au increase of 54,453 (31,545 females) 
over the population in 1872, which was 276,772 (128,778 females). Classified 
according to religion, there was in 1881, 285,002 Hindis (140,972 females); 
37,201 Musalmdns (19,301 females) ; and 112 others (50 females), of whom 
all except one, who was of the male sex, were Christians. Hindus were 
distributed according to the census paper into Brahmans 30,434 (15,158 
females), Rajputs (14,039 females), Bani4s 6,282 (3,046 females), and 

other castes” 217,328 (108,751 females). The principal Rfijput tribes within 
the tahsil are the Bais, Chandel, Drigbans, Raghubansi, Sonwan, and 
Panwir. Among the other castes K&yaths numbered 5,107, Ahirs 53,300, 
Eahirs 8,959, Mallahs 5,760, Sundrs 11,021, Ndis 3,701, Tells 6,532, Cham&rs 
44,188, Bhars 26, Kumhdrs 7,831, Koeris 15,030, LohArs 7,571, Gadarias 
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8,689, and Kalwdrs 6,480. Of the total popniatiun 33 persons were retrirned 
as insane, 67 as deaf and dumb, 455 as blind and 50 as lepers. The educational 
statistics for the same period show that there were 5,996 males who could read 
and write, of whom 2,427 were Muhammadans. The occupation statements 
show 1,345 male adults engaged in the learned professions, 1,322 in domestic 
service, 3,416 in commerce, 8,248 in tilling the ground and tending cattle, 
10,920 in petty trades aud the mechanical arts, and 3,889 as labourers. Of the 
total population 7,272 are entered as land-owners, 47,099 as agriculturists, and 
10,977 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. The majority of 
agriculturists belong to the following classes : Ahfrs, Chanaars, Koeris, 
Brahmans, Musalmins, and Rajputs of the Bais, Chandel, and Raghuba.isi 
clans. 


The Gdmti and the Sai flow through the tahsil- There is a small stream in 

PliyBicai features parganah Riri called the Pilli. Besides these there are 

streamlets, which are really little more than drainage 
channels. They are the Pachatia and Daharpur in parganah Jaunpur, the 
Siw^iu in Saremu, the Maghawan in Bidlsi, the Dhaniamau in Efiri, and the 
Gathia in Zafar4bad. With the exception of the raviny land in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the rivers the tahsil is a very level stretch of country. There are 
several large vsar plains. 

The Oudh and Rohilkband Railway runs through the tahsil from the capital 

CofflBUBicaUoiis. Benares district. 

The tahsil is otherwise well supplied with communi¬ 
cations. Eight metalled roads, radiating from the capital of the district, pass 
through it. These roads proceed (1) to Benares, (2) to Mirzapur, (3) to Azam- 
garh, (4) to Allahabad, (5) to Khut6han, (6) to Sh^hganj and thence to Pyzabad^ 
(7) to Sultanpur, (8) to Zafar&bad. There are besides these 14 unmetalled roads 
which provide means of communication between different places within the 
tahsil. 


Jaunpur (or Ha veli Jaunpur)* —Parganah in Jaunpur tahsil, bounded on 
the north by parganah Bngli, on the east by parganahs Saremu and Darydpar, 
on the south by parganahs Bialsi and Mari&hu, and on the west by parganahs 
Rari and Kariy&t Dost. The small parganah of Zafardbad is surrounded and 
isolated by parganah Haveli. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 145 square miles. It is the largest parganah in the 
tahsil and has in its centre the town of Jaunpur, from which, as has been 
memioned in the notice of tahsil Jaunpur, numerous roads, metalled and 
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unmetalled, diverge. The railway traverses it north and south, and the river 
Giimti from north-west to south-east The prevailing soils are ddmat and 
matiydr. The land is highly cultivated, especially near the town of Jaunpur, 
where vegetables, fruits and flowers are produced in abundance. The principal 
land-holders are Maulavi Abdul Majid, Muhammad Muhsin Kh6n Bahadur 
Zulkadar, and Thakur Madho Sinh, Bai Bah&dur. At the time of Mr. Ches¬ 
ter’s revision of settlement (1841) the revenue amounted to Rs. 161,515, 
but at present it is only Rs. 136,777, The parganah till 1846 included 
tappa Dary^par, w^hich bore a revenue of Bs. 17,893 and was transferred 
to the Karfikat tabsil in that year._^ About the same time the mahdls of 
Saraunf, Pachwar, and Nirhan, bearing a revenue of Es. 4,555, were 
transferred to tappa Chandwaki mabals bearing a revenue of Rs. 2,781 were 
transferred to Ungli, and the mafaal of Kamardlb, bearing a revenue of 
Ks. 118, was transferred to RarL The subsequent changes in the revenue 
demand have been unimportant and have consisted chiefly of the usual deductions 
on account of lands taken up for public buildings, roads and railway. 

Jaunpur. —Capital of the district and tabsil of the same name ; lies on the 

„ . . left or northern bank of the Gumti, about 15 miles 

Fositiou. 

above its junction with the Sai. ^Latitude 25°-44'- 
53*83^ ; longitude 82°-43'-49'94^. The Oudh and Bohilhhand Bail way passes 
through it and has two stations, one at the city and the other at the civil station. 
The city station is 36 miles from Benares cantonment and 163 miles from Luck¬ 
now, and the station at the civil lines is 32 miles from Benares and 167 miles 
from Lucknow. 

In 1853 there were 27,160 inhabitants in 1865 the population numbered 
25,531 persons; and in 1872, 35,003* According to 
the census of 1881 there were 42,845 inhabitants, of 
whom 25,921 were Hindus (12,840 females), 16,832 Musalm&ns (8,787 
females), and 92 Christians (41 females;. The site had an area in 1881 of 
3,664 acres, with an average of 11 persons to the acre. Distributing the po¬ 
pulation among the rural and urban classes, the returns show 341 land-holders, 
419 land agents, 2,303 cultivators, and 39,782 persons pursuing occupations 
unconnected with agriculture. The actual population of the town proper, how¬ 
ever, according to the last census, was 27,030, and the area 542’62 acres, 
giving a mean density of 49 persons per acre, and the figures given above con¬ 
cern the population residing within the municipal limits. 

^These are the latitude and longitude of the Great Trigonometrical Surrey Station on 
the south-west bastion of the Tort. 


Fopnlation. 
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1,116 


135 




69 


Taking the male and adult population (not less than 15 years of age) 
residing within the municipality, who numbered 
14,647, we find the following occupations followed by 

more than 40 males*:— 

Class I .—Fersons engaged in Ihe local or general government of the country-^ 

Employed by governmetit or uaunidpality 
Class Ministers of religion-^ 

Ministers of the Hindu religion ... 

Class VIII.—Afasiciaiis, dancers^ actors, j-c ^ 

Musicians 

«»« 

Class lX»-^7eachers and school esiahlishmeni~-~ 

School teachers (not specified as goyernmeut) 

Glass XII.— Persons engaged in attendance — 

Domestic servants 

••• »«• 

Class XII.— men-^ 

Money-lenders and bankers ^ 

Brokers ... ... ... ... 

Small'Ware dealers (bisdii) 

'• ' ••• ••• 

Class XV.—Gamers on roads ^ 

Carters ,,, 

•* ••• MS 

Hackney-carriage keepers and drivers 
Palanquin keepers and bearers ... 

Class XVI .—Carriers on rivers and canals — 

Boat-owners arid boatmen 

••• Sts Ma 

Class XVllI —— 

Land-holders... 

Land-holders* establishment 

••• M* ,,, ,,, 

Cultivators and tenants ... 

••• ••• MS 

Gardeners ... 

* ••• ••• 

Agricultural labourers ... _ 

••• 

Class XIX.— Persons engaged about animats-^ 

Farriers and veterinary surgeons 
Horse-keepers and elephant-drivers 
Class XXVIIt— Workers in houses and furniture*^ 

Carpenters ... 

••• ••• •« •«« 

Bricklayers and masons... 

CtAss XXlX.—Ptriont vorhing and dealing in textile fabrkt and dreu-^ 

Cotton merchants ... 

••• ••• ••• 

Weavers 

Calico printers and dyers 

••• ••• »•. 

Cloth merchants 


Tailors ... , 

» ••• set 

Bhoemakers and sellers ... 

Bangle sellers 

*The classes are those of the census returns. 
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IVaihermelt 

Barbers 

Class XXZ .—Persons working and dealing in food, drinkt and stint ulantt-^ 
Milk sellers 


196 

177 


94 

8? 

3U 

165 

226 

102 

6t 

67 

6L 

74 

03 

63 

87 


Butcbers 

Odrn and flour dealers 

•«« 

Confectioners (halwdi) ... «*, 

Greengrocers and fruiterers 

Grain parchers ... ... 

Sugar manufacturers ««• ••• ... ... ... 

Tobacfsonists . .«• ... ... 

Hukka makers .«• ... .i. ... 

Distillers and vendors of native spirit ... 

Betel leaf and nut sellers ,«« ... 

Condiment dealers (pansdri) ... ... 

Pe*‘fumers ... 

Class XXXI. — Persons working and dealing in animal snbsiances^^ 

13ide dealers ■•. •«« 

Tanners and leather workers .«• ... ... .«« 

Class XXXII.— Persons working and dealing in eegetable substances^ 

Manufacturers and sellers of oil ... ... ... 

Timber, wood, bamboo, and thatching-grass sellers 
Grass cutters and sellers ... ... ... ... 

Class XXXIII.*-—Perao)i.s working and dealing in minerals— 

Sweepers and scavengers ... ... ... 

Earthenware manufacturers ... ... ... 

Gold and silversmiths ... ... ... 

Braziers and coppersmiths ••• ... 

Blacksmiths ... 

Class XXXtV.—Z^at^oarer# and others^ branch of labour undefined— 

General labonrers «•. ... .«* 

Service (naukari) ... ... 

Class Miscellaneous non-productive sources of livdihood— 

Beggars «•« »»* «•« ••• ••• «# 

The town is connected by metalled roads with Benares^ Azamgarh, 
Allahabad, and Mirzapnr. To the east it is skirted 
by the Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway, which has a 
station at Bhandari, known as Jaanpur city station. The main portion 
of the town with its bizdrs and splendid mosqnes lies on the left or northern 
bank of the GiSmti, while to the sonth of the river lies the civil station and 
the small villages or mahallas of Mianplira, JahAngir&bad, and Katghara, 
which virtually form a portion of the town. The approach from the south is 
by the five important roads which lead from Lucknow, Allahabad, Mirzapnr^ 
Benares, and Qhizipur, and converging at the mnhalla of Jahdngiribad, 
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cross the river by the famous stone bridge constructed by the Mughal 
(Tovernor, Mun’Im Kh6n Kh4n-Khan^in, in the sixteenth century. Two miles 
lower down the stream the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway enters the towil 
from the south after crossing the river by a bridge of 16 spans. North of the 
Giimti the roads diverge to Azailigarh and Fyzabad and the railw^ay proceeds 
vi& Fyzabiid to Lticknow. 

The traveller from the sonth^ before reachitisr the bridge, passes tbrough 
what is Galled the pakki sar^ii. This is a large quad- 
Nfe-tive (Jity. fangle of masonry enclosing a sardi and market 

managed by the municipality, which, having lofty gateways north and south, 
forms an imposing entrance to the town. After passing the bridge the princi¬ 
pal street commences and proceeds northwards until it is merged in the Fyzabad 
road* A branch goes eastwards, which, after proceeding along the northern 
side of the fort and through the Sipdh muhalla, passes under the railway and 
eventually joins the Azamgarh road. Proceeding along the main street for a 
short distance northwards an open quadrilateral space is reached, in the centre 
of w’hich is the Municipal Garden in muhalla Tiklitola. To the east of the garden 
lies the district or zila school, a handsome building, and the dispensary and 
post-office are situated on the west. From this square one road branches oflp 
north-eastwards to the city railway station, while another going Westwards 
passes the Jdm’i Masjid, proceeds through the purdni bdzdr and past the Lul 
Darwfiza Masjid to Ehntahan. The main street proceeds northwards in the 
direction of Fyzabad, passing through Shakar Mandavi, a small bfiz&r w^hich 
forms the northern limit of the municipality- 

The following is a list of the muhallas or quarters of the city (55 in num-* 
ber), with an explanation of the derivation of the names 

Muhallas. i r -.i. 

of most 01 them s— 


Muhallas. 




Urdu 

Bildch Tola 
Bhandari ... 
Pin Dariba 
Jah&ugfr^bad 
dbanjari Masjid 


Said to ha?e derived its name from a saint from 
Ajmtr. 

Called after Shah Arzan. 

i£'rom its haring been a market formerly. 

Originally inhabited by Biliichis. 

Unknown. 

Betel-leaf market. 

From the Emperor Jahangir. 

,, the Jhanjari Masjid. 
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9 

ss 

Name* 


Derivation. 

9 

Ofaak Nathupur 


Foooded by one Nathu Mai. 

10 

Chhatta Tar 


There was formerly a roof over the principal 
street connecting the honses oneach side. The 
name records this fact. 

11 

Hamm5m Darwaza 


From the HammSm or Tarkish hath. 

12 

Ehasinpur 

«.* 

Unknown. 

13 

Ehwaja Dost 

... 

From Ehwdja Dost. 

14 

Diw4n Sbih KaMr ttiia* Eartala 


„ Diw4n Shah Kabir. 

15 

Dilazak 



le 

Dholgar To!4 ... 

*»* 

The shield-makers' quarter. 

IT 

H&smaadal 


From a theatre (rds, dance, and wandal^ circle) ia 
which the miracles of Krishna osed to he acted 
under the name of B.ds LUa?\ 

18 

IKasulabsd 


Called after Eazi Ghulam BasOl. 

19 

Kajwi Eh5ii, alias Tikli Tola 

... 

Founded by Rajwi Khan. Formerly a market for 
the sale of spangles. 

20 

Sip4h 


The soldiers’ quarter said to have been the reai* 
deuce of Bahram Khan Ghizf. 

21 

B4zar Shihganj 

«•« 

Royal market. 

22 

Bazar Bhna 


Unknown. 

23 

Sai^yid Baja 


Called after Saiyid Yusuf 'AU alias Saiyid Baj&. 

24 

Shah Ismail ... 

•*- 

Founded by Shah Ismail. 

25 

Shaikh Bnrhan-nd-dm ... 

•c« 

„ „ Shaikh Burhan-ud-din* 

26 

Shaikh Mxibaminad 

-f- 

„ „ Shaikh Muhammad. 

27 

Shaikh Tahia ••• 


H „ Shaikh Yahia. 

28 

Shaikhan Sod ••• 


Inhabited by Sufis. 

29 

S4hib Ehwajgi Tola ... 

• »« 

From Sahib Khw&jgL 

30 

Totipor ... 

••• 

,, Toti Khan. 

31 

*Xlam Khan 


„ 'Alam Kbin. 

32 

Umar Ehao *•• 


„ Sultan Husain aliait Umar Khan. 

Called after the emperor 'Alam Sh4h. 

33 

♦Xiamganj ,*• 


34 

1 Kuthganj «.«• 

»«• 

Founded by Kmb Khan. 

35 

Earar bir 


From Karar bir. 

36 

Kuthia bir. ... 

»•« 1 

^ Kuthia bir. 

37 

Easeri B5z5r 


Market of braziers. 

38 

Kakhdum Sh5h Adhaa .. 

... 

Founded by Makhdfim Shahuddfn, alias Sh5h 
Adhan. 

39 

Makhddm SMh Bari ... 


Founded by ShSh Bari. 

40 

Mir Mast 


„ Sultdn Ashraf, alias Shah Mirmast. 

41 

Machharhatta 

• ♦a 

Fish market. 

42 

Misrpura 


Misr’s quarter. 

43 

Mohalla Oh5zi 


Founded by Gh&zi Khan. 

44 

iMofti Mohalla 


Founded by Kflzi Hasan Saiyid Mufti. 

45 

Mnlna Tola 


The quarter of the Maulavis. 

46 

Nakkhas 


Hoi^e market. 

47 

Nasir Eh5n •«« 


From Nasir Kh^n. 

48 

Naiganj .•• •«, 


** New market,” founded by Sher Zam5n Kh&n. 

49 

Wellandgaoj 


Named after Mr. Judge Welland. 

50 

Tahiapnr ... ««. 


From Shaikh Yahia. 

61 

ElphinEtonegaDj 


From Mr. Judge Elphinstone. 

52 

Abirgartola ... 

•a* 

Quarter of the abirgars or people who prepare 
the Holi powder (saffron ambergris). 

53 

Baluaghat ... 


The name means •* the Sandy ferry.*' 

54 

Isapnr 

»«« 

From Kkzi Isa. 

55 

Bazar Tola ... 


From Tolha Sahu, a banker. 


15j 
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Antiquities* 


Tie town, though built in a hollow, is healthy. The streets are broad and 
clean. Saucer drj^ins have been constructed on both 
Health and drainage. si(Jes of the main bazar road from the Gumti bridge 

up to the Tiklitola garden, and almost all the main streets are metalled and 
provided with masonry drains. The main outlet for the drainage of the town 
is the Qdinti river, A new meat market, which is being built by the muni¬ 
cipality nnar the At&la Mas]id, will prove a very desirable improvement from a 
sanitary point of view. An establishment of 60 sweepers looks after the con¬ 
servancy of the town. 

Jaunpur is rich in antiquarian remains, which consist principally of 
mosques and tombs dating from tbe foundation of the 
independent Muhammadan kingdom, of which it was 
the. capital. The most important and best known of these monuments are (1) 
the Fort, (2) the Muhammadan bridge, (3) the AtAla Masjid, (4) the Kh&lis 
Mukhlis or Chir Ungli Masjid, (5) the Jhanjari Masjid, (6) the Jdm’i Masjid, 
(7) the L&l Darwdza Masjid. 

The Fort is said to have been built by Firoz Shdh in the year A.D, 1860 
from the materials of dismantled Hindd temples of 
Zafarfibad. The original building was an artificial 
earthen mound erected on the northern bank of the Giimti with an outer facing of 
masonry, but it is now in ruins, having been destroyed after the mutiny. The 
gateway, which has an eastern aspect, is still standing, and is occupied by the 
hotwdli or city police-station. Within the fort there is a mosque, which is 
believed to be the oldest in Jaunpur. In front of the mosque there is a Idt or 
stone column about 40 feet high, and on this there is an Arabic inscription 
which represents the mosque to have been built by Ibr&him ShAh in the year 
A.D* 1398. 


The fort. 


The massive Muhammadan atone bridge was built in the reign of Akbar by 
The Muhammadan ^begovernor, Muhammad Mun’im KhAu KhAn-KhAnAn, 
and is thus described by General Cunningham — 

The Jaunpur bridge is certainly one of the most picturesque structures in 
India. Its long line of arches and piers, all of the same size, is relieved by the 
light pillared rooms which crown the ends of the piers on both sides, and form 
a handsome street of detached shops. The roadway is 26 feet in clear width 
with a solid stone parapet of 2 feet 3 inches on ea^*h side. The whole length of 
the bridge, according to my measurements, is 654 feet 3 inches. The main 
bridge to the north consists of ten pointed arches of 18 feet 3 inches span, rest- 
^ Yplume XI, Archsaologioal Survey of l^ddia Reports, page 122. 
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ing on piers of 17 feet, with abutments of half the thickness. The smaller 
bridge to the south has only 5 arches of the same span as the others, and with 
similar piers and abutments. The island between tbe two is 125 feet 6 inches 
broad. The whole length is, therefore, made up as follows:— 


Northern bridge 

•«4 



Feet, 

... S5S 

lnch«i« 

6 

Island ... 




... 125 

6 

Southern ... 



••• 

... 176 

3 


Toeal 654 3 


On the side of the roadway crossing the island, there is a large stone 
figure of the fabulous Sinha, or gigantic lion standing over a small elephant 
which must have been brought from one of the Eindu temples. There is no 
inscription on it; but from the stiff wooden style of the sculpture, the 
straight legs, the regular rows of hair in the mane, like those of a lawyer^s 
wig, it cannot be old w'ark, and may very probably have belonged to one of 
the temples built by the Rathaur rajAs of Kananj.” 

The A tala Masjid was built by Ibrahim Shah on the site and from the 
materials of the At&la Devi temple of Rajd Jai Ohand 
Eithaur. ^ The description given of it by General 
Cunningham is as follows - 

The general design of the masjid is similar to that of the great mosques at 
Dehli and Ajmir, but its style of ornamentation belongs to the later period of 
the Alai-DarwAza at Dehli. In plain it is a quadrangle, surrounded by cloisters 
of two storeys on three sides with the masjid itself on the west side. The 
whole block of building is 252 feet long from north to south by 248 feet broad 
outside the courtyard, inside being 176 feet by 160 feei The grand feature 
of the masjid is the highly decorated propylon or great central arch, with a 
smaller propylon on each side of it. * * * * * The propylon as it now stands 
is 74| feet high with a base of 54^ feet, and a top breadth of 45 feet showing 
a slope in the walls of 6 inches in 9 feet, or 1 foot in 18. 


The masjid proper is divided into five compartments; the central room 
covered by a dome 30 feet in diameter, one long room of a single storey 62 
feet by 32 feet on each side, and two low rooms in each corner. These cor¬ 
ner rooms are cut off from the rest of the building, and as they are furnished 
with a private entrance from the outside, I have no doubt that they wer 

intended for the accommodation of the ladies of the royal family. 

I I btd.f page 108 e( seg. 
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The arrangement of the central room is very*peculiar, as it is oblong in 
shape, although covered by a hemispherical dome. The room is 35 feet 1 inch in 
length by 29 feet 11 inches in breadth. I was puzzled at first by this differ¬ 
ence in the measurements, and thought that I had made some mistake in my 
notes* But on returning to the masjid I discovered that the difference was 
rectified by projecting huge corbels from the four side piers and four corners, 
so as to make the space to he covered by the dome an exact square. Whether 
this was the result of accident or design I could not determine. It is not 
impossible that the difference may have been caused by the retention of some 
portion of the foundations of the old temple. The dome was considerably 
lower than the top of the propylon, but it could be seen indistinctly from the 
front, through the trellises of the small windows which decorated the screen 
wall under the great arch. These trellises have been omitted in the restora¬ 
tions ; but as they would add greatly to the ornate appearance of the propylon, 
I wish that they could be restored also. 

In the cloisters behind each smaller propylon there is a hexagonal open¬ 
ing covered by a dome. Here also I found the same curious departure from 
the true hexagonal figure, as the space to be covered by the dome is 22 feet 
in the direction from north to south, but only 19| feet in the other two direc- 
fiohs. 'Tins difference Was corrected hf the use of large projecting brackets 
from the north and south pillars, which reduced the space to be domed to the 
shape of a regular hexagon of sis equal sides. 

^‘In the middle of each of the other four sides of the quadrangle there is 
a gateway with an octagonal room in the cloisters in front of the northern 
and southern gates. Opposite each of these gates the cloisters have only one 
storey', in which the pillars are formed by two Hindu shafts placed one above 
the other, to gain the necessary height. Outside the back-walls of the clois¬ 
ters there i& a row of rooms facing outwards, with a verandah beyond support¬ 
ed on coupled square pillars. These rooms were let out to shop-keepers and 
their rent farmed one of the surest sources of income for the mullahs attached 
to the mosque. In the double-storeyed portion of the cloisters, the aisles are 
extended outwards over the shops and' their verandahs, thus forming five 
lines of open aisles, supported on pillars. In the lower storey all the pillars 
are square, but in the upper storey the four central rows of shafts are round, 
the two outer lines alone being square. 

^* The gateways were similar in design to the central part of the masjid, 
each presenting a lofty propylon outside with a dome completely hidden 
behind it. All the domes were pannelled on the outside by perpendicular 
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ribs, which gave a rich play of light and shade to the hemispherical masses. 
These ribs have anforfcunately been omitted in the restorations.” 

The Khdiis Mukhlis or Dariba Masjid, also called Chdr Ungli^ was built 
Kh&ifs Mukhlis Miisjid l^y Malik ICh^lis and Malik Mukhlis^ two nobles of the 
or Chir Ungii. Court of Ibrahim Sh^h, on the site of the Hindd temple 

of Bijai Chand, It consists of a domed hall and two wings, the dome being 
masked by a low fa 9 ade- It derives its second name of Chdr Ungli from a stone 
in the south pier 3 inches long, which is supposed to possess a miraculous virtue 
of measuring exactly four fingers by any hand that may be applied to it. 

According to General Cunningham the Jhanjari Masjid mosque was built 
by order of Ibrdhim Sbdh on tbe site of a famous 
Jhanjari Masjid. Hindu temple of Jai Chand close to Mukat-ghdt, on 

the Gdmti river. ITothing is left bnt'the great propylon, a very handsome 
screen, the arch of which is covered with Arabic inscriptions. It has been 
repaired at the cost of the State. 

The Jam’i Masjid or Masjid Jam’i-us-Shark was built by Hasan Sbdh 

.. Shark! in the fifteenth century. The plan is the 

Jam 1 Masjid. 

same as that of the Atdia Masjid, and it is thus des¬ 
cribed by General Cminingbdm^ ■:— 


Jam*i Masjid. 


“ The Masjid proper is 250 feet long by 58 feet broad. It is divided into 
five distinct compartments, the great domed room, 40 feet square, being in the 
middle, with a pillared room at each end 50 feet long by 40 feet broad. The 
names for these diflPerent compartments are derived from the style of their roofs. 
The central room is called gumbaz^ or the ‘ dome^; the pillared rooms are 
called chhaty or the ^ flat roofs,’ and the end rooms are called chhapra^ or the 
* vaults.’ In front of the central room rises the great propylon to a height of 
85 feet 3 inches with a base of 80 feet. The height of the arch alone is 73 
feet fl inches. It must be remembered also that this lofty entrance to the 
masjid stands on an elevated platform which has a staircase of 27 steps leading 
up to it from the street of the city. Altogether it rises to a height of more 
than 100 feet and towers over the city, forming a more conspicuous -object 
than the fort itself. Perhaps the best points of view are from different parts 
of tbe railw^'ay embankment, where it crosses the valley of the Gumti, 

The flat-roofed compartments on each side of the central domed room have 
*two storeys. The upper rooms are provided with trellises which look into the 
domed room in the centre and vaulted rooms at the ends, and must therefore 
'have been intended for the use of the ladies of the king’s family. Access to 
^ Vol. XI, Archaeological Survey of India Reports, page 114, seq. 
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these rooms is obtained by staircases in‘the massive piers of the great arch. 
The staircases are continued upwards to the roofs of the flat rooms, from 
which there is a continuous passage in the thickness of the wall all round the 
centre room, with openings just below the spring of the dome. According to 
Kittoe, this dome is a wonderful piece of workmanship, the exterior shell 
being many feet apart from that of the interior, and is formed of different 
segments of a circle/’ There must be some arrangement of this kind, as by 
my measurements the top of the dome outside is 67 feet 3 inches, while in the 
inside it is only 65 feet 3 inches, showing a difference of 12 feet. As this is 
much too great for the top thickness of a single dome, I conclude that there 
are two thin domes, each of about 3 feet in thickness at top, thus leaving an 
empty space between them of 6 feet in height. Both domes appear to me to 
be true hemispheres, but struck from different centres. 

“ The courtyard of the mosque is a square of 219 feet by 217 feet. In the 
middle of each side there is a large gateway, that on the east being 48 feet by 
46 feet, and those on the north and south sides 43 feet by 41 feet. The east¬ 
ern gateway is a complete ruin, having been purposely destroyed by Sikandar 
Lodi. The other two gates are much injured, but the domes and main walls 
are still standing. Fergusson has given a very good view of the south gate¬ 
way, in which will be seen the two pilasters of th^T projecting portions of the 
cloisters on each side of the gateway which are omitted in his plan. The* 
whole ground covered by the quadrangle and gateways covers a space 820 
feet in length from east to west by 307 feet from north to south. The cloisters 
to the north and south have eleven openings on each side of the gateway, with 
1^0 aisles in the two upper storeys, and a row of rooms, or shops, facing out¬ 
wards in the lowest storey. On each side of the gateways the cloisters are 
extended outwards by two more rows of pillars, both in width and depth, as 
shown in my plan. To the north of the northern gateway, at a distance of 
11 feet, lies the hhdngdh^ox burial-ground^ of the Shark! kings, 120 feet in 
length by 60 feet in breadth. Here are the tombs of Ibrdhim Shdh and his 
son and grandson Mahmud Shdh and Hasan Sh&h. His other grandson, 
Muhammad Shdh, lies at Dalmau.” 

Since General Cunningham’s visit about half of the courtyard has been 
paved with stone, the northern and southern gateways have been rebuilt, 
and the whole building is being gradually restored from the proceeds of an 
endowment created by the late Hdji Imdm Baksh as a perpetual charge on 
his estate* 
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The Lftl Darwfiza masjid is this described by General Canning- 

LSI Darw^ea Masjid. ham^: — 

The mosque of Bibi Rajf, or as it is more commonly called the L&l Dar- 
wiza Masjid, stands near the vilLa^e of Begamganj, at some distance outside the 
city, to the north-west. Bibi Rdjl, the founder of the mosque, was the queen 
of Mahmfid Shih, who reigned from A. H. 844 to 863, or A. D, 1444 to 1459, 
She outlived her husband for many years and died at Et4wa in A. JB. 822, or 
A. D, 1477, According to Ehair-ud-din, ^ she was an intelligent and clever 
woman, and during the reign of her husband she possessed regal authority and 
an accurate knowledge of the affairs of state. She built a beautiful mansion 
for her own residence outside the fortification of the city, to the north of and 
parallel with the palace of the Badi Manzil. She also erected in that neigh¬ 
bourhood a magnificent ffam’i mosque, a college, and a monastery, and gave these 
buildings the name of Nam&zgdh* She also built a high gate of red stone 
(L&l Darwaza) near the enclosure of her own house, and appropriated sums of 
money for the support of the learned and students of the sciences.’ With the 
exception of the mosque, the whole of these buildings were ordered to be thrown 
down by Sikandar Lodi, and now nothing remains of them but the name of 
lAl Darw&za. 

The mosque of Bibi R&ji is the smallest of all the Jaunpur masjids, the 
outside dimensions of the quadrangle being only 212 feet, by 188 feet, or less 
than one-half of the area covered by the Jdm’i Masjid. The general design 
and style of the building are similar to those of the other masjids, but the walls 
are much thinner, and the whole building is on a lighter and less massive scale. 

The masjid proper is 177 feet in length by 139 feet in breadth outside, 
with the usual proplyon or pyramidal entrance 45 feet broad and 57 feet high 
in front of the central dome. The dome itself is only 22 feet 8 inches in dia¬ 
meter, but in front of it there is an entrance hall, which is wanting in the other 
masjids. The rooms on each side are four aisles in depth, and are formed en¬ 
tirely of pillars covered by architraves without a single arch. On each side of 
the propylon there are five openings into the courtyard, and two into the north 
and south cloisters of the quadrangle. The whole of the cloisters are only one 
storey in height, with the exception of two portions to the right and left of the 
centre room, which consist of two low storeys and are separated from the rest 
by trellises. These rooms are doubtless intended for the ladies of the court. 

On the other three sides of the quadrangle the cloisters are two aisles in 
depth, with a row of shops outside the walls. In the middle of each face there 
^Vol. XL, Archaeological Sorrej of India Reports, US, et seq* 
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is a gateway af the same style as the propylon. The eastern gate is 28 feet 
broadj and the other two gates 26 feet.” 

There are many other interesting monuments in Jaunpur and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. a list of the most important of which is given 
Other montiinents. . ” 

here. 

1. Zafardbad mosque, —Believed to have been a Buddhist temple con- 
Terted into a mosque mentioned in the account of Zafar&bad. 

2. The tomb of Makhddm Shah (CJdrdgh-i^Bind) at Zafardbad. 

3. Ja/ir’ ^Alfs mausoleum. —A platform with dome supported by 12 pil¬ 
lars near the Club. 

4. ELusoAnBeg^s memorial tomb. —Near the Panja Sharff. 

5. Mausoleum of Kalich Khdn^ n4zim of Jaunpur, at Katghara. 

6. Mausoleum of Nawdb Qhdzi Khdn^ nazim of Jaunpur, at Katghara. 

7. Mausoleum of Mirza Husain Beg at Katghara. 

8. ^Idgdh mosque.’—West of the Qdmti bridge on the Allahabad road, 
built by Hasan Sh&h. 

9. Mausoleum of Sher Zamdn Khdn. — Olo-se to the Giimti bridge, on the 

west. 

10. Mausoleum of Shdh Shaikh Salim —Within the Jail compound. 

11. Mosque at Midnpura. —East of the bridge on south bank of the 
riyer: said to have been built in the reign of ’Xlamgfr. 

12. Mosque adjoining the bridge near the hammdn shops, said to have 
been built by Miin’im Khan. 

13. Mosque of Mirza Shaiklm^ ndzim of Jaunpur —Near the Sher Ohabutra. 

14. Mosque of Jamal Khdn, who was ndzim of Jaunpur in the time of 
Sikandar Shah. It is in the Sipah muhalla. 

15. Mosque built by Nawdb Mohsin Khdn^ in the reign of Akbar in mu¬ 
halla Hammdm Darwdza. 

16. Mausoleum of Khwdja Mir. — In Mufti Muhalla. 

17. Mosque of Diwdn Shdh Kabir. —Built in the reign of HumAyiin in 
muhalla Partala. 

18. Mausoleum in Shakhar Mandavi’—Qn the Eyzabad road. 

19. Mausoleum of the Saint Firoz Shdh. —In Sipdh muhalla. 

20. Mausoleum near the Khashauz Tank. 

21.. Khdshauz Tank near muhalla Purdni Bdzdr.' —This tank is said to 
have been constructed by Rajd Bijai Sen, and the materials of it were used in 
the construction of the Jdm’i Masjid. 

22. Tank of JSomdi Bkauji .—Said to have been constructed by R4jd Bijai 

Sen. 
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S3. Tank called Rani Sagar. —Said to have been built by RajAChitr Seii% 

24. Kaaeri Bazar Masjid. — Built near the bridge hy Mun’im Kh4n. 

I'he cloistered form in which the mosqxies of Jaunpur are built has givetl 
rise to a belief that they a^e the remains of Buddhist or Jain monasteries which 
have been converted into mosques. The erroneous character of this theory is 
pointed out by Fergusson in the following words:— 

Instead of being fused together, as they afterwards became, thd arcuate 
style of the Moslems stands here, though in juxtaposition in such marked 
contrast to the trabeate style of the Hindtis that some authors have been led 
to suppose that the pillared parts belonged to the ancient Jain or Buddhist 
monuments, which had been appropriated by the Muhaminadans and converted 
to their purposes. The truth of the matter appears to be that the greater part 
of the Muhammadans in the province at the time the mosques were built Were 
Mindds converted to that religion, and who still clung to their native forms, 
when these did not clash with their new faith $ and the masons were almost 
certainly those whose traditions and whose taste inclined them much more to 
the old trabeate forms than to the newty-introduced arched style.” 

The first systematic attempt to preserve the ancient buildings from decay 
Was made by the late Hdji Imdm Baksh, who, on his death in Aprils 1861, be¬ 
queathed one fourth of the income of his estate as an endowment for religious 
purposes, the principal of which is the restoration and repair of the mosques 
at Jaunpur, The government has recently sanctioned an annUal grant-in- 
aid, and the Beal of the Muhammadan community has been stimulated and 
encouraged by the inteirest taken by government in the work undertaken by 
them. 

Jaunpur Was at oUe titde a centre for the culture of Arabic literature, and 

Literature impetus given to learning and scierlce by Bibi 

R&ji, the queen of Mahmdd Shah, has been alluded 
to in the quotation made from General Cunningham’s aocotinl of the LM 
Darwdza Masjid. Not a trace remains of the college and monastery said 
to have been founded by her, but the name of Kazi Shahdb-ua-d£n Malik 
til-ulama, the renowned author of the Sharah Hindi and the Iralidd-^uUNcthwa^ 
has been handed down to posterity, and his tomb is shown close to the Atdla 
Masjid. The tomb of another celebrated Arabic scholar and physician named 
Mullah Mahmud, who lived 200 years later, and frequented the court of Sh4h- 
jahdn, is shown in the Sip^h Muballa* Arabic is still tanght in the 
Masjid and other mosqiies, but more attention is now paid to the study of 
English, which is well tanght in the Mission and district schools. 

16 j 
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There are two literary clubs, the members of which are principally govern-* 
Societies ment officials, Eurasian and Native, and the principal 

aim of which is the purchase and distribution of 
English and Urdfi periodicals. A new library and reading room is being 
built on the Giimti bridge by private subscription. 

There are at present two printing presses managed by private persons, 
Printing presses and which print ordinary books and papers required for 
newspapers, district offices. A weekly newspaper en¬ 

titled the Lamah^i~Nur is published, but it is not of much value. 

The following list, kindly supplied by the Director of Public Instruction, 

Edacational totitation,. North-Western Provinces and Oudh, of all the prin- 
cipal schools in the town of Jaunpnr, with the official 
classification, and the number of pupils on the rolls in 1882, will enable the 
reader to see at a glance the extent to which the educational wants of the 
people are met:— 



JanopoT Inferior Zila School 
(boya’X 

Government, 

Middle Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular and pri¬ 
mary. 

2eo 

Church Mission High School 
(boys'). 

Aided 

High, Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular, middle, 

ie2 

Free School Bhandari (boys’) 

Municipal ... 

and primary. 
Primary ... 

51 

Ditto Pnr^ni Bazar 

(boys’). 

Ditto' 

Ditto 

40 

ifitto Shakkar Mandavi 
(boys'). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

31 

Xlitto Tiktitola (boys’), 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2S 

Bitto Sip5h (boys’) 

Ditto «e. 

Ditto 

24 

Ditto Wellandganj 
(boys’). 

Ditto ... 

Ditto * 

54 

Ditto of M. Haidar Hn- 
«ain (boys’). 

Private 

Ditto 

14$ 

Girls’ School, Machhrahta, 

Government, 

. Ditto 

20 


Remarks. 


Alihongk an inferior zila 
school, it has by special 
arrangement an entrance 
class attached to it, with 
seven pupils, which is 
not included in the figure 
given in the previous 
column. 


In this school Persian and 
Arabic are taught, and it 
hatS also an English class 
in which elementary in- 
etrnction is given* 
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At Jaanpar is located a first-class sadr dispensary, on which the total 
expenditure in 1882 amounted to Rs. 4,306-12-6. Of 
Medical Institutions, 1,647-3-6, or 38-12 per cent., was defrayed 

by Government, the rest being paid from municipal funds, interest on invest¬ 
ments, and subscriptions. The total number of patients, both in-door and out¬ 
door, in the same year, was 12,836, including 2 Europeans, 96 Eurasians, 
7,947 Hindus, 4,716 Musalmtins, and 75 others. The average daily attend¬ 
ance was 117-10: and the ratio per cent, of men, 60-81 ;^of women, 18-63 ; and 


of children, 20*56. 

The town of Jaunpnr is celebrated for its Tnannfacture of perfumes, a des¬ 
cription of which and of the other manufactures of 
Manufactures and trade, disfriot has been given in Part III, {supra p, 74). 

The grain trade of Jannpur is not of much importance, as most of the grain 
in transit passes through the town by river or rail without breaking bulk. The 
principal grain markets are \st^ the Bashirganj, the Golaghdt; and 
the Purani b^zdr. 


The following register of imports compiled for two years from the returns 
of the municipality’s outposts may give some idea of the local trade• 


ITetimpoits, 


Consumption per head. 


Article. 


Grain 

Sugar-refined ... 

Do., unrefined ... 
Glii M* ... 

Other articles of 
food. 

Animals for slaugh ter 
Oil and oil-seeds ... 
Fuel, &c. 

Building materials, 
Drugs and spices ... 
Tobacco 

European cloth ... 
Kative do. ... 
Metals .f. 


188! 

-82. 

1882-83. 


1881-82 

• 


1882-83. 
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Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Hs. 

M. 

s. 

C. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

VI. 

s. 

c. 

Rs 

a. 

P* 

351,8o5 

393,826 

372,674 

6 6,049 

6 

36 

1 

9 

3 

0 

8 27 

12 

14 

6 

0 

4,264 

40,101 

7,488 

34,4-22 

0 

4 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

6 

13 

0 

13 

1 

13,568 

23,367 

33,130 

68,600 

0 

12 

11 

0 

8 

8 

0 30 

14 

1 

9 

6 

!,228 

27,779 

2,174 

46,887 

0 

1 

2 

0 

10 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

6 

16,410 

29,025 

14,049 

26,034 

0 

15 

3 

0 

10 

9 

0 

13 

2 

0 

9 

9 


24,605 


33.002 



« 

0 

9 

2 




0 

12 

2 

36*211 

78,469 

6^867 

126,147 

0 S3 

12 

1 

13 

4 

1 

19 

3 

2 

15 

1 

38,452 

13,752 

63,036 

18,803 

0 36 

14 

0 

5 

1 

1 

9 

7 

0 

6 

10 


27,221 


44,305 


*»• 


0 

10 

2 


... 


1 

0 

6 

••t 

28,769 


42,020 


««I 


0 

10 

9 


*«• 


0 

15 

7 

7,013 

51,254 

6,947 

41,679 

0 

6 

9 

1 

3 

21 

0 

6 

8 

0 

16 

6 


6,081 


178,212 




0 

2 

3 




4 

2 

6 

... 

9,118 

*»• 

14,237 


... 


0 

3 

5 




0 

6 

4 

l,GU 

34,389 

1 3,528 

\ ! 

58,651 

0 

I 

6 

0 

12 

9 

0 

3 

4 

1 

5 

n 


The corporation or municipal committee consists at present of 18 members, of 


Municipality. 


whom six sit ex officio and the remainder by election of the 
rate-payers. Its income is chiefly derived from an octroi 
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tax which in 1882-83 fell at the rate of 8 &nas 3 pies per head of population. The 
Tarious heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus shown :— 


Receipts. 


1881-8^ 1882-83^ 


Expenditure, 


Opening balance 
Class I —Food and drink ... 
II.—A ninaala for slaugh - 
ter, 

^ in.—^Fnel, AfC. 

,, IV.—Baildiog materials, 

V.—Drugs and spices ... 
,, VI.—Tobacco 
„ VII .-Textile fabrics ... 
,, VH.—Metals ... 


Renta «.« 
yines ... 
Pounds ... 
Miscellaneous 



3,759 

Collection 

.S,182 

Head-oflSce 

477 

Supervision 


Origi al works 

2,834 

Repairs and mainten- 

514 

1 ance of roads. 




1,928 Education 
8,809 Registration of bdrtbs 
761 and deaths. 

- Lighting ^ 

26, 86 Watering roads 

- Drainage works 

6,994 Water-supply 
199 Charitable grants ... 
176 Conservancy 
i,865 Miseellaneous 



The civil station is situated on the south of the Qdmti, and the only pub' 
lie buildings are the jail, the rest-house, the church, the 

dvll station. ^ j , 

courts of the magistrate and judge, and the police 

lines. The latter are the old oantonroeot lines, which were used by the native 
troops q^uartered at Jaunpur previous to the mutiny. The barracks lay further 
south, but scarcely a trace of them remains, the land on which they stood 
having been all brought under cultivation. The cemetery is close to the police 
lines. There was an older cantonment north of the Gdmti about three miles 
out on the Shahganj road, where there is an old graveyard in good repair con¬ 
taining tombs dating as far back as the 18 th century. Many of the victims of 
the Gurkha campaigns were buried there. 

As has beeu already mentioned, there is no historical record of the foun- 
datiou of the town, and no safe inference can be drawn, 

History. . . , , « . 

irom its name. At the date of the conq^uest of the- 

place by Firoz Shah in 13.60 A. U. there was a large temple of At&la Devi 

known as the temple of Kararbir, and said to have been built by the Bil,thaur 

chief Jai Ohand. This temple was partially destroyed by Firoz, and subse- 

q^nently demolished by Ibr&hlm Shah, who bnilt the Atila Masjid on its site. 

There was also probably a Hindu, fort on the spot where the ruined fort of Firoz. 

■ now stands, and the name of Kararkot still lingers in the recollection of the 

; po^pl®* Ihere is, however, nothing to corroborate tradition on these points^ as 

: ^ Moteuanaadan conquerors destroyed every vestige of Hindu life- 


History. 
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aBd rule. The history of the independent kingdom of Jaanpur has been given, 
in the history of the district. For nearly half a century after the defeat and 
deposition of Husain the governors of Jannpnr intrigued for independence^ 
and for a time the seat of government is believed to have been transferred to 
Jalalpur on tbe Benares road, where a magnificent stone bridge was built over 
the Sai, the first of the three still extant Muhammadan bridges of the district 
In 1525 the independence of the Jaunpur governors was finally extinguished by 
Humdyfin, but Jaunpur continued to flourish under the shadow of the Mughal 
Empire, and particularly under its active governor Mun’im Khan, who, under 
the patronage of Akbar, constructed the Gdmti bridge. The decadence of 
Jaunpur may be said to date from the year 1575, when the viceregal court for 
the eastern provinces was transferred to Allahabad, and Jaunpur was placed 
under the administration of a ndzim. By 1722, when it was pia^ by 
the nawab wazir of Oudh under the Government of Balwant Sinh, the 
town had become impoverished owing to centuries of misgovernment, but 
it has gradually recovered, though its improvement received a temporary 
check through the disastrous flood of 1871. 

Karakat.—Easternmost tahsil of the district, consisting of the fappas of 
Ohandwak, I>ary&par, PisSra, and Guzara. It is 
bounded on the north by tbe district of Azamgarh; 
on the east by those of Azamgarh and GhAzipur 5 on the south by the Benares 
district; and on the west by the head-quarters tahsil of the Jaunpur districts 
Its maximum length north and south is about Ifl miles, and its greatest breadth 
east and west about 17^ miles. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 171*0 
Present area, revenue, sq«are miles, of which 120 6 were cultivated, 34*7 
and rent. cultivable, and 15*7 barren j and the area paying Gov^* 

ernment revenue or quiWent was 166*6 square miles (116'2 cultivated, 34*7 
cultivable, 15*7 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, 
but not water-rates) was Es. 116,953; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Bs. 142,553. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 
Ks. 314,442, 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 324 inhabited 
villages: of which 127 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
Fopu ation. between 200 and 500; 71 between 500 and 1 , 000 ; 28 

between 1,000 and 2,000; one between 2,000 and 3,000; and one between 
S,000 and 5,000. There were no towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. 


Pcpulatioa. 
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The total population was 136,748 (67,942 females), giving a density of 800 
to the square mile. The population in 1872 was 114,167 (52,657 females), 
which is less than that in 1881 by 22,581 (15,285 females). Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there were, in 1881, 128,905 Hindus f63,976 females) ; 7,840 
Musalmans (3,966 females), and three Christians (all males). Hindus were 
distributed among Brahmans 11,197 (6,466 females), Rdjputs 23,218 (10,859 
females), Bani&s 1,109 (561 females), and other castes’’ 101,224 (51,056 
females). The principal E6jput tribes are the Raghubansi, Cbaupat-khamb, 
Gaharw&r, Gautam, and Naifcumbh. Amongst the other castes” Kdyaths 
numbered 1,354, Ahfrs 21,095, Kahars 4,632, Mallahs 2,995, Sunars, 1,756, 
Nais 1,394, Telfs 1,897, Cham^rs 25,416, Bhars 3,877, Kumhars 2,679, Koeris 
4 ,666, Lohars 3,729, Gadari^s 2,087, and Kalw4rs 1,155. Of the total 
population 21 persons were returned as insane, 54 as deaf and dumb, 291 as blind 
and 55 as lepers. The educational statistics for the same period show that there 
were 3,968 males who could read and write, of whom 55 were Muhammadans. 
The occupation statements show 156 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions, 56 in domestic service, 1,042 in commerce, 3,634 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle, 8,862 in petty trades and mechanical arts, and 1,158 
as labourers. Of the total population 2,557 are entered as land-owners, 27,068 
as agriculturists, and 12,610 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture* 
The majority of agriculturists belong to the following classes :—Ahirs, Cha- 
mars, Koeris, and R&jputs of the Raghubansi, Chaupat-khamb, and Dhanwast 
clans. 

The Qumti Is the only river that passes through the tahsil. There are three 

Ph s'cal features Small streamlets near the villages of Tain, Ohandwak, 

and Muftiganj, but water flows in them only during the 
tains. The country is undulating near the Gumti. In the south-eastern part 
of the tahsil there are large ^sar plains. Glass {kdnch) is produced from the 
reh found on these plains. There are no lakes in the tahsil. Water is generally 
found at a depth of from 28 to 40 feet^ and there are numerous wells and 
tanks* 


The Grand Trunk Road running from Azamgarh to Benares passes 
- . .. through the tahsil from north to south. A continua- 

tiou of the road between Lucknow and Jaunpur runs 
to Kar4kat, and thence to join the Grand Trunk Road. An unmetalled road 
#6nii^6ta the metalled road between Azamgarh and Jaunpur with the continua- 
tioti of the Lucknow road^ An unmetalled road runs from Azamgarh to 
awBoe to Benares, amd anotlier unmetalled road branches off from 
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the Grand Trunk Road towards Ghazipur. A road runs from Thanagaddi to 
the Jalalpur station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 

Karakat*~Ghief town of tahsfl just described ^ is situated in parganah 
Position, population, Pisara, on the left or north bank of the Gumti 5 dis¬ 
tant 16 miles south-east from Jaunpur, with which it is 
connected by an nnmetalled road. Latitude 25^-38'-5"5 longitude 82^-57^-41^ 
Population 3,25l (I 5674 females). It has a tahsili school, an imperial post- 
ofiBce, and a first-class police-station. A market is held on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. The name is supposed to he derived from Karar Eot, the word 
Ear&r being apparently the same which enters into the name of Kararbfr, the 
deity still worshipped under the fort at Jaunpur^ 

It is a long, narrow town, with a fairly wide main road running from east 
to West parallel with the river. Almost all the houses are mud-buil^ and the 
public buildings do not merit any special notice. Ravines run down to the 
Gomti from the town, which consists of the three villages'(ma«za) of Narhan, 
KarAkat, and Sihauli. Hindfis are more numerous than Musalm&ns^ and 
there are a number of Khatiks. The town is not a very healthy one. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1866. During 1882-83 the house-tax thereby 
imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 328-12-2 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 934-4-2. The expenditure, which 
was chiefly on police (Rs. 299-6-6), public works (Rs. 388-10-6), and conser- 
vancy(Es. 144), amounted to Rs. 832-1-0. The returns showed 599 houses, 
of which 199 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being Rs. 3-0-8 per 
house assessed, and Rs. 0-3-0 per head of population. 

Elaraur, —^Village in parganah Miingra BadshAhpur, tahsil Machhlishahr; 
is situated in the south-east corner of the parganah, 28 miles south-west from 
Jaunpur, and 12 miles south-south-west from Machhlishahr. Latitude 25^-34'- 
23"; longitude 82°-20'-20" Population 661 (315 females) The village, the area 
of which consists of a saline tract, was formerly a source of considerable revenue 
to Government: in 1788 as much as Rs. 18,000 a year was ofiered for the right 
of making salt here. This source of income was abandoned in 1843, in favour 
4)fthe duty on imported salt. From the Report on the Adminuiraticn of the 
NoTth-^Western Ptomnces for the year 1870-71 it appears that the experiment 
of manufacturing salt on the part of Government was tried here: 7,500 maunds 
were made at the cost of 14 Anas a maund and two Anas as the zamindAri cess; 
but the salt could not be sold at that price plm the Government duty of Rs. 3 
per maund. Accordingly, only 131 maunds were sold and the rest destroyed; 


Hoiise>tax. 
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the total loss to Government being Rs 25,0C0. The failnre was attributed to 
a theory that the people had acquired a taste for purer salt, but it may haVe 
been due to the imperfection of the process adopted, by which the sulphate of 
soda and other salts were not eliminated. 

KaiiyatDost.—Parganah in the Jannpur tahsil. It is bounded on the 
north by parganahs Khapraha and Rari, on the east by parganah Haveli, on 
the south by parganah Ghiswa. The total area according to the latest official 
statement was 30 square miles. The parganah consists of talukas Dannrua and 
Bansafa, the former of which belongs to the maharaja of Benares and the latter 
to the r&j& of Jaunpur. There are also a few separate villages belonging to 
other proprietors. Taluka Daunrua formed a portion of the Benares district 
until the year 1S32. The revenue stands at Rs. 21,541, and, with the exception 
of a remission of Rs. 18 on account of land taken up for roads, has not 
changed since Mr. Chester’s revision. 

Kariylit Mefldha,—Parganah in the Khui6han tahsil. It is bounded on 
the north and east by the river Gdinti, which separates it from parganah 
Ungli on the west by parganah Chandah, and on the south by parganah R^.ri. 
The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 20 square 
miles. The Government revenue amounts to Rs. 9,966, and has not changed 
since Mr. Chester’s revision. 

irhft.p ra.hA.—Parganah in the Jaunpnr tahsil; hounded on the north by 
pargana R&ri, on the west by parganah Ghiswa, and on the south and east 
by parganah Kariyit Dost. The total area according to the latest official state¬ 
ment (1881) was 10 square miles. It is the Smallest parganah in the district 
with the exception of Zafar&bad, and consists of 28 mauitas, of which the 
mah&r^a of Benares is sole proprietor. The Government revenue stands at 
Rs. 8,650, and has not changed since Mr. Chester’s revision. 

Khapraha.—Capital of the parganah of the same name in tahsil JanU'*' 
pur; is situated on the right or south bank of the Sai nadi, in the extreme north 
of the parganah ; distant 12 miles west from the capital of the district and 
tahsil, with which it is connected by a metalled road. Latitude 25‘’-47'-15^ j 
longitude 82“-32'-25'^. Population 875 (409 females). There is a halkcthandi 
school and a ohhdoni of the mahar&ja of Benares. The market days are Sundays 
9 ^ Thursdays. 


i, JLhutahan.—^Northernmost tahsil of the district, comprising the parganahs 

‘^BoaUdarie* of tJngli, B6ri, BadUpur, Eariy&t Mendha, and Ohdn* 

.**4. w . ' If “ bounded on the west and north by the pro* 

.vpco ^ >'P*1 ih© oast by the district of Azamgarii j and wi the south by 
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tie sadr talisil of this district. A small portion of this tahsil, known as taluka 
Koeripur, is isolated from the remainder and lies embedded in Oadh. The 
greatest length of the tahsil north and south is about 22 miles, and the maxi¬ 
mum breadth about 20 miles. 

The total area according to the latest oflacial statement (1881) wavS 367*0 
Present area, revenue, square miles, of which 215*9 were cultivated, 6*44 
and rent. cultivable, and 86*7 barren; and the area paying Gov¬ 

ernment revenue or quit-rent was 3,598 square miles (209*9 cultivated, 64*1 
cultivable, 85*8 barren). The amount of payment to Governmeut, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but 
not water-rates), was Rs. 225,829; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 276,516 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 517,053. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 697 inhabited 
villages; of which 268 had less than 200 inhabitants ^ 
269 between 200 and 500; 117 between 500 and 
1,000 ; 29 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 12 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 
2 between 3,000 and 5,000 The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants was Shl&hganj, which had a population of 6,317 (3,009 females). 
The total population of the tahsil was 268,901 (132,664 females), giving a’ 
density of 733 to the square mile. This shows an increase of 31,365 (19,685 
females) over the population in 1872, which was 237,536. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there were, in 1881, 231,750 Hindus (113,586 females) j 37,148 
Musaimfins (19,078 females); and three others’’ (all males) 

Hindiis w'ere distributed among Brahmans 2T,584 (13,063 females), Eijputs 
19,838 f8,884 females), Banids 9,108 (4,581 females), and “other castes” 
175,220 (87,058 females). The principal Bdjput tribes are the Bais, R^jku- 
mar, Kachhwaha, Drigbans, and SombansL Among the other castes Kayaths 
numbered 3,142, Ahirs 35,583, Kahirs 5,390, Malldhs 1,797, Sundrs 8,400, 
Nais 3,615, Telis 4,160, Charaars 5,251, Bhars 7,480, Kumhars 6,517, Koeris 
381, Lohars 4,798, Gadarias 591, and Kalwars 2,163. Of the total population 
17 persons w^ere returned as insane, 371 as blind, 77 as deaf and dumb, and 70 
as lepers. The educational statistics for the same period show that there were 
6,580 males who could read and write, of whom 1,172 were Mubammadans. 
The occupation statements show 228 male adults engaged in the learned pro¬ 
fessions, 91 in domestic service, 2,012 in commerce, 7,304 in tilling the ground 
and tending cattle, 10,221 in petty trades and mechanical arts, and 8,726 as 
labourers* Of the total population 1,894 are entered as land-owners, 49,927 
as agriculturists, and 32,941 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

17j 
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The majority of agriculturists belong to the following classes:—Musalmans, 
Ahfrs, Oham^rs, Brahmans, Koeris, and Rajputs of the Bais, R4jkumar> and 
Kachhw&ha clans. 

The Giimti flows in a soatherly direction across the tahsil, and is the only 

, river of any size within it. The Pilli, Bason, and 

Physical features. , i i m i • 

the Mdngar are minor streams, and the Khubia 

nala in Koeripur and the Bassa n6la in Songar are mere drainage channels. 
There are large tracts of Asar land scattered over the tahsil, the area of bar¬ 
ren land of this kind amounting to 55,388 acres. There are numerous tanks 
and ponds within the tahsil which are used for irrigation. The chief tanks 
are the masonry-built Suraj kund in Sar&i Khwaja, the royal {bddsMM) tank 
in Manioha, the viceregal (wazirC) tank in Guraini, and a masonry tank at 
Sh^hganj. There are 6,628 wells in the tahsil, 2,9i)l being masonry and the 
rest earthen wells. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway runs due north through the tahsil, 

Communications within which there are stations at Sarfti Khwaja, Sarai 

Kheta, Sh&hganj, and Bilwai. There is one metalled 
road riiimiug from Sardi Khwdja to the north. The road from Jaunpur is not 
metalled within the limits of the Khutdhan tahsil. Becond class roads run from 
Khutdhan to Malhui, and from Jaunpur to Badldpur, Singramau, and Koeripur. 
Third class road runs from Burapur to Tasauli, Khutdhan to Surapur, Tighara to 
Ardn and Badlapur to Gansdrah. There are besides these two fourth class roads. 

Khutahan.—Capital of the tahsil of the same name; situated in parganah 
Ungli, on the left or north bank of the Gumti, distant 18 miles north-north¬ 
west from the head'quarters of the district. Latitude 25°"58'-7^; longitude 
82^-36'''58"'. Population 930 (470 females). It has a first-class police-station 
and an imperial post-office. A bi-weekly market is held on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. The tahsil head-quarters were originally at Ashrafgarh, then at 
Malhni, and until the mutiny at Tighra. The tahsili at the latter place was 
destroyed by rebel forces on the 2nd January, 1858. The headquarters of 
the tahsil were then transfarrad to Khutdhan. 

Koenpur. —Large agricultural village in parganah Chandah, in the tahsil 
of Khutdhan, is situated south of the metalled road to Lucknow, in that tract 
of the district which is isolated from the remainder and surrounded by the pro¬ 
vince of Oudh; distant 14 miles north-west from Jaunpur, and 12 miles 
west-north-west from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 26®-2-20''; 
ioBgitude 82®-23'-40". Population 2,784 (1,359 females). It has a district 
It was formerly inhabited solely by Koeris, from whom the village 
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takes its name. There is a large h&zir. The market days are Sundays and 
Wednesdays. 

Madililxslialir:—Westernmosttahsilof the district, consisting of parganahs 
Ghiswa, Mdngra Badshahpur, and Garwdrah. It is 
triangular in shape, and is bounded by the Jaunpur and 
Maridhu tahsfls on the east, by the districts of Mirzapur and Allahabad on the 
south, by tahsil Khutahan on the north, and by Oudh on the west. Its greatest 
length north and south is about 72J miles, and its maximum breadth about 
19 miles. 

The total area according to the latest oflScial statement (1881) was 353 0 
Present area, revenue, square miles, of whieh 2034 were cultivated, 55*2 oulti- 
asd rent. vable, and 94*4 barren; and the area paying Government 

revenue or quit-rent was 344*9 square miles ^195*3 cultivated, 55*2 cultivable, 
9 44 barren). The amoiHit of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent {including, where such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates), 
was Bs. 282,394; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 327,068. The amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 454,877. 

According to the census of 1381, the tahsil contained 606 inhabited vil¬ 
lages : of which 235 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

Population, 

229 between 200 and 500; 118 between 500 and 
1,000 ; 32 between 1,000 and 2,000; two between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and none 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants 
were Machhiishahr and Mdngra SMshdbpnrthe population of the former 
amonnting to 9,200 (4,849 females) and of the latter to 6,423 (2,958* females). 
The total population of the tahsil was 238,759 (117,962 females), giving a den- 
of 676 to the square mile. The population in 1882 was 192,113' ^88,818 
females), which is less than that in 1881 by 46)646 (29,144 females). Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were, in 1881, 219,953 Hindds (10d,23<l females); 
18,800 Musalmdns (9,728 females); six ChristianB (3-females). Hindds 

were divided among Brahmans 66,596 (18,205 females^; Bajputs 19,146 (8,542 
females); Banis 6,362 (3,036 females); and “other castes,” 157,899 (78,448 
females). The principal Bdjput tribes are the Drigbans, Bachunia, Bais, Baohh, 
Bachhgoti, and Sombansi. Among the other oastes Kdyaths numbered 2,828, 
Ahirs 36,169, Kdhars 4,147, Mall5hs 568, Sundrs 8,014, Ndis 3,355, Tells 
2,998, Chamdrs 29,156, Bhars 10, Kumhars 3,929, Koeris 8,391, Lohdrs 5,681, 
Qadarids 5,881, and Halwdrs 3,9V9. Of the total population, 51 persons were 
returned as insane, 53 as deaf and dumb, 491 as blind, and 35 as lepers. The 
educaidonal statistics for the same period show that there were 5,466 males who 
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could read and write, of whom 666 were Muhammadans. The occupation 
statements show 120 male adults engaged in the learned professions, 424 in 
domestic service, 1,717 in commerce, 12,426 in tilling the land and tending 
cattle, 7,150 in J)etty trades and the mechanical arts, and 3,187 as labourers. 
Of the total population 1,552 are entered as landholders, 68,206 as agricultur¬ 
ists, and 7,150 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. The majori¬ 
ty of agriculturists belong to the following classes : Brahmans, Ahirs, Chatn&,rs, 
Koeris, Musalm&ns, and R&jputs of the Drigbans, Bachh,and Bachaunia clans. 
The Sai and the Bhadohi pass through the tahsil in a south and south-east 
erly direction, while the Barna forms its southern 
Physical features, &o. ijotmdary. Besides this there are a few natural drain¬ 
age channels. In parganahs Mdngra and Ghiswa the country lies very low 
and the land is generally sown with rice. In Miingra and Garw4rah there 
is a very large amount of barren ■&tar land. There are a very large number 
of tanks and wells throughout the tahsil. 

The ruined mounds of three Bhar forts are to be found within the tahsil. 
One of these forts was called the Dih in parganah Garw^irah. There is now 
no trace of its existence except an idol, called Bhairon, which is worshipped 
once a week- The other forts existed in manza Pandri and mauza Katahit. 
Kie metalled road between Allahabad and Jaunpur passes through the 

„ . , tahsil. There are besides a number of immetalled 

Gommiuiicati ons# « - 

roads. One runs from Machhllshahr to Mari Shu m 

the neighbouring tahsil, and one to BamniySon. The latter road is met by the 

road to Gopl-lapur in tahsil Mari&hu, A road runs from Miingra Bddshihpur 

to Badidpur, and is crossed at Sujanganj by the road running from Machhliv 

shahr towards Partabgarh* 

Slachlilishahr.'-^Capital of the tahsil just described; is situated in pari- 
Position, area, and popn- ganah Ghiswa, on the metalled road to Allahabad, 
*^**®“' distant 18 miles west^south-west from Jaunpur, Latir 

tude^ 26°«-41^-9*79”; longitude 82*^*27*-15‘81^. The population in 1853 was 
9,735 ; in 1865, 7,775; and in 1872, 8,715. By the census of 1881 the total 
population was 9,200 (4,859 females), and the area of the town site 522 acres, 
giving a density of 17 persons to the acre. The Hindiis numbered 4,432 (2,158 
females); Mnhammadans, 4,762 (2,638 females); and Christians, 6 (3 females),^ 
The ancient name of the town was Ghiswa, derived from that of the Bhar 
chief Ghisu, who is said to have .ruled in the parganah and founded the town, 
‘ Trigoaometneal Survey Sta^iouon 


Commniiicati ons. 
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It is situated in the midst of a damp tract of country, and its present^name^of 
the ^^citj of fishes was given to it owing to its liability to floods during the 
rainy season. The original inhabitants of the town were Bhars, who were 
expelled at the time of the Rajput invasions. The Rajputs were in turn ousted 
by their Muhammadan conq[uerors in the reign of Firoz Sh^, and the place 
has ever since been a Muhammadan town. There are 15 muJiallas^ the majority 
of them bearing names derived from those of the classes that chiefly reside in 
them. The high road between Allahabad and Jaunpur passes through the town, 
and on it the few important centres of the place are situated. Surrounding 
the town are 17 tanks, one of them on the south side being very large, and 
another on the north side of fair size. Cultivation extends up to the walls of 
houses, and there are a number of fine trees and groves. The place is essen¬ 
tially a Muhammadan town, and was formerly of considerably more impor¬ 
tance than it is now. There are 17 mosques in it, but the number of brick-built 
houses is small. It was at one time noted for its salt and cloth manufactures, 
but it has long been on the decline, and now presents the appearance of a quiet, 
ruinous town whose days of prosperity have gone by. An attempt to intro¬ 
duce municipal government into the town some time ago failed owing to the 
impossibility of raising anything like a sufficient income. There is a market 
held every day in the week except Thursday. There is a tahsili school, an im¬ 
perial post-office, a first-class police-station, and a second-class branch dispen¬ 
sary. In 1882 the dispensary had an average daily attendance of 37 34, and the 
patients, numbering 3,953 during the year, consisted of two ‘Europeans, 1,752 
Hindfis, and 2,205 Musalm&ns. There is an encamping-ground for troops. 

There was formerly a fort, a foundation of which was attributed to the 
Bhars. It was subsequently the head-quarters of the faujdars of the parganah, 
and was used as a tahsili under British rule up to the mutiny. There is nothing 
left of it now but the mound on which it stood. The Jam’i Masjid built by 
Husain ShAh, the Sharkf king, the ’Idgah built by Shaikh Muhammad alias 
Mangali in the 16th century, and the Karbala built by Shaikh Kabiil Muhammad 
in the 13th century, constitute the most important of the antiquities of the place. 
The majority of the other old mosques are in ruins. There is a modern one 
built by Maulavi Muhammad Shakur in 1856 A.D. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. 

Jlpusetax 1856. During 1882-83 the house-tax thereby 

imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 600-14-9 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 2,578-12-9. The expen¬ 
diture, which was chiefty on police (Es. 854-14-7), public works (Es. 775;, 
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and conservancy (Es, 290), amounted to Rs* 1,919-14-7. The returns showed! 
1,824 houses, of which 976 were assessed with the tax: the incidence being 
Es, 2-0-5 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-5 per head of population. 

MadhL—Agricultural village in tappa Chandwak of the Kar&kat tahsfl; 
is situated in the extreme east of the tahsil, on the border of the Gh^izipur 
district; distant 24 miles east-south-east from Jaunpur, and eight miles in the 
same direction from Kar4kat. Latitude 25‘^-35'-47'^; longitude 83®-6'-23'". 
Population 2,301 (1,132 females), chiefly of RAjputs. The market day ia 
Monday. 

Mani Ealam—Large agricultural village in parganah TTngli, tahsil 
Khut&han, distant 10 miles north of the civil statio-n, and the same distance 
east-south-east of the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude ; longitude* 

82®-44'-45." Population 3,292 (1,755 females), pevailing class Musalmdns. 
Except on account of its size, the place has no title to mention. 

Mariahu.—Southernmost tahsil of the district, comprising parganah 

, . Maridhu and tappas Bars&thi and Qopfilapur. It iS' 

Boundaries. 

bounded on the north by tahsfl Jaunpur; on the east 
by the Benares district; on the south by the district of Mirzapur ; and on the 
west by the Maohhliahahr tahsil. Its greatest length north and south is about 
20 miles, and its maximum breadth east and west about 22 miles. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 3291 
Present area, revenue, and square miles, of which 214*7 were cultivated, 81*3. 

cultivable, and 32*6 barren;, and the area paying Gov¬ 
ernment revenue or quit-rent 321*5 square miles (207*5 cultivated, 81*8 cul^ 
able, 32*2 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but not 
water-rates), was Rs. 322,385; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 367,856k 
The amount of rent,, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 481,697, 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 6,688 inhabited vil¬ 
lages : of which 268 had less ihan 200 inhabitants; 241 

Population. 

between 200 and 500; 123 between 500 and 1,000 5 35 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; none between 2,000 and 3,000 j and only one. 
between 3,000 and 5,000, There were no towns containing more than 5,000. 
inhabitants. The total population was 242,910 (119,365 females),, giving a 
density of 738 to the square mile. This shows an increase of 37,567 (22,388 
females) over the popalation in 1872, which was 205,373 (96,977 females). 
Classified according to religion, there were, in 1881, 230,376 Hindds (113,051 
fetasie^and 12,564 Masalmdns (6,314 femalee). Hindds were distributed among 


Population. 
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Brahmans 43,630 (21,700 females), Rajputs 21,973 (9,806 females), Banias 3,426 
(1,713 females), and other castes” 161,347 (79,862 females). The principal 
E6jput tribes are the Nandwak, Bais, Chandel, Bhanwag, and Bisen. Among 
the other castes Kayaths numbered 2,539, Ahlrs 37,872, Kahars 5,734, Mall&hs 
435, Sun4rs 1,918, Nais 3,183, Telis 4,314, Chamars 28,537, Bhars 3,713, 
Kumhars 4,474, Koeris 7,198, Lohars 5,746, Gadarids 5,824, and Kalwars 
3,042. Amongst the total population 19 persons were returned as insane, 45 as 
deaf and dumb, 341 as blind, and 60 as lepers. The educational statistics for 
the same period show that there were 3,732 males who could read and write, 
of whom 246 were Muhammadans. The occupation statements show 291 male 
adults engaged in the learned professions, ,184 in domestic service, 367 in 
commerce, 5,958 in tilling the ground and tending cattle, 7,518 in petty 
trades and mechanical arts, and 6,560 labourers. Of the total population 2,050 
are entered as land-owners, 33,233 as agriculturists, and 45,38(J as engaged in 
occupations other than agriculture. The majority of agriculturists belong to 
the following classes:—Brahmans, Ahirs, Oh^inars, Koerfs, and . djputs of 
the Nandwak, Ghandel, and Bais clans. 

The tahsil contains within it the three rivers, the Basohi, Barna, and Sai. 

The country lying between the Basohi and the Sai is 
Physical features. j j o 

elevated in the western and low in the eastern portion 

of the tahsil. There is a dhak (Butea frondosa) jungle of considerable size 

near the Gadahi stream. There are about 1,200 tanks in the tahsil and on an 

average five wells in each village. 

There are several small R4jput forts within the tahsil, one of them at Bar- 
sathi and two at Tejgarh. The latter place was formerly the tahsil head-q[uar- 
ters. 

The tahsil is crossed by the metalled road from Jaunpur to Mirzapnr, which 
^ . passes through the town of Mariahu, An unmetalled road 

CommuuicationB. 

connects Mari&hu with Machhlishahr, and both with Dina- 
pur in the Benares district. Another unmetalled road runs from Gop^lpur to 
Barsathi, and thence to join the road connecting Machhlishahr with Bamniyaon. 
Other unmetalled roads connect Mariahu with Bhatw4r and Salaipur with the 
metalled road between Jaunpur and Mirzapur. 

Mariahu. —Parganah comprising tappas Bars4thi and Gopdlapur, and 
bounded on the north fay parganah Kaiiydt Dost, on the east by parganahs 
Haveli and Bi4Isi and the Benares district, on the south by the Mirzapur dis¬ 
trict, and on the west by the parganah Ghiswa of the Jaunpur district. The 
total area accprding to the latest official statement (1881) was 329 square miles* 
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The parganah was formerly in the sole possession of Rtyputs of the NancT-* 
wak and Bhanwag clans, who are said to have driven out the Bhars. Owing 
to their extravagance, however, a large portion of their estiJtes has passed ont 
of their hands. The parganah is intersected by the Bisahi nadi, which, flowing' 
from the north-west to the south-east, divides into two nearly equal portions. 
It is also skirted on the north-eastern boundary by the river 8ai, which sepa¬ 
rates it from parganah Haveli. The Jaunpur-Mirzapnr metalled road tra¬ 
verses it north and south, while east and west it is traversed by the important 
but unmetalled road which goes from Benares to Partabgarh. The principal 
landholders are Munshi Muhammad Mahdz of Mariahu, of whose family some 
account has been given in the district notice, and Debi Dat Sinh, of Dhanipur, 
near Barsathi, the only Nandwak Rfijput who still retains any considerable por¬ 
tion of his ancestral property. 

Prior to 1846 tappa Barsathi was a portion of the Machhlishahr tahsfl, but 
it was transferred to Mariahu on the re-arrangement of tahsil jurisdictions in 
that year. Bialsi, then in the Mariahu tahsil, was at the same time transferred 
to the Jaunpur tahsil. After this re-arrangement of boundaries the total land 
revenue amounted to Rs. 325,348. The total amount is now only Rs. 321,670. 
The principal reductions took place in 1878, when talaka Bar4w4a was trans¬ 
ferred to the Benares district, and in 1882, when the settlement of taluka Mad- 
pur was annulled for non-payment of arrears of land revenue. 

MariahU'—House-tax town and capital of the parganah and the tahsil of 

the same name; is situated on the metalled road to 
Position, population, ,v.i , « ii, 

Mirzapur, 12 mihs south-south-west from the head¬ 
quarters of the district. Latitude 25‘*-36'-8"; longitude 82''-38^-40'. The 
population in 1881 was 3,821, of whom 1,992 were females. There are- 
situated here a muusif s court, a tahsili school, an imperial post-office, and a 
first-clas*^ police-station. There is also an encamping-ground for troops. The 
market days are Tuesdays and Fridays. 

The town consists of a long main roadway, which is the only boundary 
between Mariahu and JaMwarpur, and is the high road between Jaunpur and 
Mirzapur. The site of the place is slightly raised, and most of the houses in 
the main b4z&r are built of brick. The houses away from this hkz&t are nearly 
all mud-built with tiled roofs. Cultivation extends right up to the houses, and 
the inhabitants, principally Hindus, are almost all agriculturists. The towu was 
formerly celebrated for its weavers, but they have migrated elsewhere. The 
offices of the tahsildarand the munsif and the police-station are all in one build¬ 
ing. There are Howards (muhalla), The buildings of the town are the Jfim’i 
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tnasjidj tie small masjid of Saldr Plr to the west of the town, the ’Idg&b, 
and a sardL 


The neighbouring country is said to have been occupied by the Nandwaks 


Local history. 


in the time of Bikramajit, and the Hindfis derive its 
name from the fact that at it was the shrine of Mandav 


Deo, the patron deity of the Nandwaks. The Muhammadans find a different 
derivation for the name, and state that it is a corruption of Mandiahu, a forma¬ 
tive invented to signify the deer’s abode,” According to tradition there was a 
forest here tali the 16th century. The Muhammadans attribute the expulsion 
of the Naudwaks to the fact that members of the tribe annoyed a Muhammadan 
saint called MuIIa Muhammad and his descendants. In the time of Afcbar his 


descendant Ehair-nd-dm induced the emperor to order the subahdAr of 
Allahabad to chastise the Nandwaks. Khair-ud-din was himself eventually killed 
in the contest with the Rajputs, and became a martyr. His tomb lies to the 
north of the J4mi’ masjid. 

Nearly thirty different standards of weight are in use in the neighbouring 
Local standards of villages. The local Ber used for weighing sugar, 
gram, &o., weighs 96 tolas; while that for weighing 
coarse produce weighs 110 The local standard maund is equivalent to 

40 of the latter, that is 40 X 110 =» 4,400 tolas. Three of the local kachha 
maunds go to a standard maund of the town. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1656. During 1882-63 the house-tax thereby 
imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 144-6-7 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs, 74*5-5-7. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police (Rs. 395-6-0), public works (Bs. 95), and con¬ 
servancy (Bs. 108), amounted to Hs. 598-6-0. The returns showed 797 
houses, of which 417 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Be, 1-7-0 
per house assessed, and Re. 0-2-6 per head of population. 

Hcudha*—Capital of parganah Kariydt Mendha, tahsii Khut4han; is 
situated on the right or south bank of the Gu^nti, 22 miles north-west from 
Jaanpur, aud six miles west from Kbutihan. Latitude 25°-58'-20" ; longitude 
82®-30'-43''. Population 1,443 (707 females). A bi-weekly market is held 
on Sundays and Thursdays. 

TMTihrawan.—Railway station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand line; is situat¬ 
ed in parganah Ungli of the Khutahan tahsii; distant eight miles north from 
Jaunpur, and 12 miles south-east from the head-quarters of the tahsii. Lati¬ 
tude 25^-52'-20''; longitude 82®-43^-48''. Population 397 (180 females), chiefly 

18 j 
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Brahmans and Rajputs. The village is said to have been founded by one 
Mihrfin Singh, a Panwfir Rajput. 

Mdngra.—Parganah in the Machhliahahr tahsil. It is bounded on the 
north by parganahs Garwdrah and Ghiswa ; on the east by the Pan-wfiira taluka 
and parganah Ghisvra; on the south by the Allahabad distriot, and on the west 
by the same district and the district of Part4bgarh. The total area, according 
to the latest official statement (I 88 I 1 , was 85 square miles. - It is intersected 
by the Allahabad-Azamgarh metalled road, which traverses it west and east. 
At the time of the permanent settlement this parganah was noted for its 
salt manufacture. The estimated produce was 40,000 maunds per annum, and 
the revenue paid came to as much as to Rs. 27,000, exclusive of the laud 
revenue, which then amounted to Rs. 75,545. The total land revenue at the 
time of Mr. Chester’s revision amounted to Rs. .73,890, and it has since decreas¬ 
ed to the extent of Rs. 9 on account of land taken up for public purposes. 
The principal landholder is Musammat BaliAj Kunwar, who is proprietor of 
taluka Jakhania, and is married to Bisbeshar Baksh Sinh, a Rajpnt of the 
Bachgoti clan, residing in Mlngra Bkdshdhpur. 

Nihora-—Agricultural village in parganah Bi&lsi of the sadr tahsil; is 
situated on the right or south bank of the Bai nadi, in the north-west of 
the parganah; distant nine miles south from the capital of the district and 
tahsil. Latitude 25**-38'-2'^; longitude 82°-45M5'’. Population 2,258 (1,147 
females), prevailing class R&jpats. 

Pariawan.—Agricultural village in parganah flaveli Jaunpur, tahsil 
Jannpur; is situated on the left or north bank of the Sai nadi. In the south of 
the parganah; distant 3i miles south from the head-quarters of the district. 
Latitude 25°-39'-52"; longitude 82°-43'-6''. Population 2,304 (1,162 females): 
inhabitants are chiefly Snnw&r R&jputs. 

Patti Narindpur.—Agricultural village in parganah Ungli, tahsil Khutfi- 
han; is situtated in the west of the parganah, on the border of Ondh territory; 
distant 26 miles north-north-west from the civil station, and six miles, also 
north-north-west from, the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude 26°-2'-0" ; longi¬ 
tude 82®-33^-28 . Population 2,012 (961 females), consisting chiefly of 
Clham&rs. Markets are held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The village was 
formerly called Patti; and received the addition to its name in honour of a 
former owner, Narind Dube. 

Pilkiohlia —Large agricultural village in parganah Ungli, tahsil Khutkhan; 
Is situated on the left or north bank of the (3fimti j distant 18 miles north- 
TAwrtWesfe from the civil station, and two miles south from the capital of the 
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tahsil. Latitude 25°-57'-58''; longitude 82®-S4'-41'’'* Population 2,771 
(1,363 females), chiefly Brahmans. 

Fisara.—Parganah in the Karakat tahsil; bounded on the north by the 
Azamgarh district; on the east by parganah Chandwak ; on the south by the 
Giimti, which separates it from parganah Bialsi; and on the west by parganahs 
Darylipar and Saremm The total area according to-the latest oflBcial statement 
was 44 square miles. This parganah is usually known as tappa Pis4ra, and 
formed a portion of the old and obsolete sub-division which went under the 
name of parganah Karakat, It comprises the town of Kar4fcat, which is the 
head-quarters of the tahsil. The communications of the parganah are very 
defective. The soil is upland with a large proportion of sand. The principal 
landholders are Rai Daya Kishn, resident of Karakat, and Jaigopal Sinh, 
resident of Jannpur. At the time of Mr. Chester’s revision the land revenue 
amounted to Rs. 31,959, and it has since increased to Rs. 32,400 in consequence 
of the transfer of villages from Saremn in the year lb4fl. 

Rampur Dhanuar— Small village in tappa Bars&thi of the Marifihu tahsil ; 
is situated on the metalled road to Mirzapur, 20 miles south-south-west from 
the sadr station, and eight miles south from the head-quarters of the tah¬ 
sil. Latitude 25^-28'-56''; longitude 82^-36'“46"* Population 803 (896 
females). It has an imperial post-office and a second-class police-station. 
There is also a camping-ground for troops. The market days are Tuesdays 
and Fridays. 

Rari.—Parganah which includes taluka Badldpur and is divided into two 
portions. The northern half, under the name of Rari Badidpur, belongs to the 
EhuMhan tahsil, and the southern half to the Jaunpur tahsil. It is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Oh^ndah and Kariyat .Uendha; on the west by parganah 
Garwdrah; on the south by parganahs Khapraha, Kariy&t Dost, and Haveli; 
and on the east by the river Gtimti, which separates it from the Haveli parganah. 
The total area according to the latest official statement was 102 square miles, 
of which 65 square miles were in the Jaunpur tahsil and 37 in the Khut^ban 
tahsil. This parganah lies in the valley ot the Gumti and Saf and is traversed by 
the Pilli nadi. It has numerous roads and has long been remarkable for the 
large number of flourishing indigo concerns established by Europeans. Owing 
to mismanagement and bad seasons many of these factories have been closed or 
have passed into the hands of natives. Next to the rdjfi. of Jaunpur, who owns 
the whole of taluka Badlapur, the principal landholders are Thakur MAdho 
Sinh BAi Bahadur of BishAratpur, Mrs. Peacock of Barpur (non-resident,), 
Muaz^am ’All KhAn, Saiyid ’All Ahmad of KajgAon, and Matapalat Upadhia 
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of Shiughulamganj. It should be noted that Kajg&on, though a portion of the 
Mri parganah, is situated geographically within parganah Haveli. 

At the time of Mr. Chester’s revision of settlement (1841) the revenue of 
the whole parganah amounted to Rs. 94,914, of which Rs. 59,875 belonged to the 
Jaunpur tahsil and Rs. 35,039 to the Khut4han tahsil. At present the revenue 
amounts to Rs. 92,397, of which Rs. 60,037 are paid in the Jaunpur tahsil 
and Rs. 32>360 in the Khutahan tahsil. The decrease is due principally to a 
revision of the arrangements which had been made in taliika BadMpur. This 
taliika belonged to the Bais Thdkur Saltanat Sinh, and was confiscated in 1795 
in consequence of his rebellious and criminal conduct. In 1796 a resettlement 
was made by Mr. Duncan with the subordinate proprietors as follows : •— 



JVo of 

Bevenm 

With 2 amindirs 

M. ... 

Es. 

33,678 

Amdni (direct) 

••• ••• 74 

910 

With mustajirs or fanners 

... »** 

11,513 


Total ... 74 

86,101 


In 1797 R&jaShiul&l Dube was appointed taliikddr as a reward for having 
defeated and slain Saltanat Sinh, then in open rebellion against the Company’s 
authority. 'The rights of the taldkd&r were not at first accurately defined. In 
1840, however, Mr. Chester ma^e a revision of the settlement, which, though 
strenuously opposed by Rdja 8hixil4l Dube, was at length confirmed by the 
Government in 1844. Mr. Chester’s settlement was as follows 


Rs. 


Total demand ... 

TalOkdar’s allowance ... 

ft* 

•«* ••• 

••• **• 

... 34,782 
... 3,994 



Government jama 

... 30,788 


BariL Kalan.—Capital of parganah R&ri, tahsil Khut4han ; distant 14 
miles north-west from the head-quarters of the district, and 10 miles south 
from the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude ; longitude 82®-33'-27". 

Population 262 (137 females). A bi-weekly market is held on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. 

Rehti.—Agricultural village in parganah Bi&lsi tahsil Jaunpur; is 
situated in the middle of the parganah on the metalled road to Benares ; dis¬ 
tant 13 miles south-east from the head-quarters of the district and tahsil. 
Latitude 25®-35'-45" ; longitude 82®-49^-58''. Population 2,489 (1,288 
chie'fly Ahlrs and Eaghubansi B4jputs« It is the chief village of 
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tta BiAlsi parganah. The country around is mnch impregnated with the 
saline effloresence reh, from which the name of the village is popularly derived. 
There is a temple of Tilokanith Mahddeo. A small fair is annually held in 
the village in the month of Phdlgun (February-March), and is attended by 
from five to six hundred persons. The market days are Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. 

Sabarhad-—Agricultural village in parganah Uugli^ tahsil Khutdhan : is 
situated on the border of the Azamgarh district, two miles east of the metalled 
road to Fyzabad; distant 22 miles north from the civil station, and eight 
miles* north-east from the tahsil capital. Latitude 26^-1longi¬ 
tude 82^-44'-21"^. Population 2,533 (1,280 females), prevailing class Musal- 
mans. A bi-weekly market is held in the village on Tuesdays and Satur¬ 
days. 

S^dat Hasouda (also called Kajgaon). —Agricultural village in parganah 
BAri of the Jaunpur tahsil; distant 5^ miles north-east from the head-quar¬ 
ters of the district and tahsil, with which it is connected by an unmetalled road. 
Population, 2,707 11,388 females). The inhabitants, chiefly Saiyids, are 
well-to-do. It has a small bdzar; the market days are Sundays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 

Samodhpur,—Agricultural village in parganah Ungli of the Khutdhau 
tahsil; is situated in the west of the pargauah, on the border of the Sultanpur 
district; distant 26 miles north-north-west from the civil station, and eight 
miles in the same direction from Khut&mt. Latitude 26®-3'-56^; longitude 
82^-31'-IT. Population 2,020 (1,007 females), chiefly Musalm4ns. The village 
Was originally called Bdnspurwa owing to its site being covered with bamboos; 
it was subsequently named Samodhpur from Samadh Paifc, ancestor of the 
present zaminddrs, by whom it was peopled. Markets are held on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. 

Kheta.— Railway station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand line; is 
situated in parganah Ungli, tahsil Khutdhan; distant 14 miles north from Jaun¬ 
pur, and sis miles east from the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude 25°-58'-16'^; lon¬ 
gitude 82^-43'-21". Population 2,981 (1,545 females), chiefly Musalm&ns. 
It has an imperial post-office and a large sar4i. A bi-weekly market is held 
on Sundays and Wednesdays. The village is said to have been founded by 
4be nawib wazir Shuj4’-ud-daula. 

Sa^i Kfawdjil.—Small village in the Ungli parganah of the Khut&han 
tahsil; is situated in the extreme south of the parganah, on the metalled road 
to Fyzabad; distant eight miles north from the sadr station, and 12 miles south- 
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east from the tahsili station. Latitude 25^-51^-18^^ ; longitude 82®-42^-55^'^* 
Population 984 (457 females). It has a second-class police-station and an 
imperial post-office. The village is said to have been founded by one of the 
eunuchs of naw4b wazir Shujd’^-ud-daula as he accompanied him on his way 
to the battle of Baksdr. 

Sam Muhi-ud-din,—Small village in parganah Ungli of the KhutAhan 
tahsil ; distant 24 miles north-north-west from the head-quarters of the district, 
and eight miles north-north-east from the head-quarters of the tahsiU Latitude' 
longitude 82^-38'-46^. Population 655 (306 females). It has an 
imperial post-office and a third-class police-station. 

Saremu.—Parganah in the Jaunpur tahsil. It is bounded on the north 
by the Azamgarh district, on the east by parganahs PisAra and DariyApar, and 
on the south and west hy parganah Haveli. The total area according to the 
latest official statement was 31 square miles. Saremu was originally a taliika 
of parganah Haveli, and there still remain isolated within it two small tracts, 
belonging to Haveli. It is traversed by the Jaunpur-Azamgarh metalled 
road and the Jaunpur-KarAkat unmetalled road. The prevailing soil is. 
matiydr. Towards the west the surface of the ground is cut up by ravines* 
and back-water from the Glimti, At the time of Mr, Chester’s revision 
of settlement (1841), the revenue amounted to Rs. 22,171,,and it is now 
Rs. 20,934. The alterations took place in 1860, when a transfer of land, 
bearing a revenue of Es. 1,046 "was made to tappa PisAra, and in 1874,, 
when a remission of Rs. l&O was made on account of land taken up for railway 
purposes. 

Saremu.— Small village in the parganah of the same name, tahsll Jaun¬ 
pur, distant eight miles from the capital of the district and tahsil Latitude" 
25M3'-19': longitude 82°-52'-8". Population 379 (190 females). 

Shahganj (sometimes called Bhadi),—House-tax town in parganah 
PoBition,area, and po- Ungli, tahsil KhutAhanis situated on the border 
pnlation. Azamgarh district, on the metalled road to 

Fyzabad, and is a railway station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand line ; distant 
28 miles north from Jaunpur, and eight miles north-east from KhutAhan, 
Latitude 26°-2'-42'^'} longitude 82®-43''-36". By the census of 1881 the 
area of the town site was 151 acres, with a total population of 6,317 
,(3,009 females), giving a density of 41 persons to the acre. Of the total 
population, 4,708 (2,235 females) were Hindiis, and 1,609 (774 females) 
Muhammadans, 
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liooal history. 


Sh&hgHDj was at the beginning of the British rule, and is still, a thriv- 
Trade, modern public ing mart, second only in the district to Jaunpur. Cot- 
<D8txtutions, &c. Agra, the Doab, Bundelkhand, and Rewah is 

purchased here for local distribution. The market days are Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. Three different ser weights are used in the town : for sugar, one of 
113 tolas; for cotton, one of 103 tolas ; and for gram^ &c., one of 96 tolas. 
The place contains a parganah school, an imperial post-ofBce, a first-class 
police-station, and a second-class branch dispensary, at which 4,309 out-door 
patients were treated in 1882, including 3,110 Hindiis and 1,199 Musalmans, 
the average daily attendance being 40*07. 

The town owes its origin to the nawab wazir of Oudb, Shuj a’-ud-daula, who 
built a market-place, a bdradari (now used as the tahsfli 
school), and a dargdh in honour of Shah Hazrat *AIf, 
from which circumstances the name of the town itself, which is found in Regula¬ 
tion VIL of 1795, and of three of its mukallas^ Sb&hganj, ’Alfganj, and Husain- 
ganj, are derived. There is good reason to think that formerly Sh&hganj was 
■Government property, and between 1847 and 1857 successive Collectors sought 
to resist the encroachments and collusive suits set up by the zaniind5.rs of 
Bh4di. Bat the claim on behalf of Government seems to have been abandoned 
on the 23rd September, 1854, by the Board of Revenue. It is a long, narrow 
town, through the western portion of which the road to Fyzabad passes. 
The site is low, and water lies at only four feet from the surface. Almost 
all the houses are mud-built. The town partly owing to its position in a 
damp low-lying country, and partly owing to its insanitary condition, is 
somewhat unhealthy, the prevailing form of disease being fever. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1856. During 1882-83 the house-tax thereby 
imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 214-4-11 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 2,229-13-11. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police (Rs. 621-10-6), public works (Rs. 1,012-10-0), 
and conservancy (Rs. 435-7-4), amounted to Rs. 2,069-12-10. The returns 
showed 1,250 hoirses, of which 710 were assessed with the tax: the incidence 
being Rs. 2-13-5 per house assessed, and Re. 0-5-1 per head of population. " 
Sikrara.—Chief village of parganah Kariyat Dost of the Jaunpur tahsfl; 
is situated on the border of the Maridhu tahsfl, on the metalled road to Allah¬ 
abad, 10^ miles south-west from the head-quarters of the district and tahsil. 
Latitude 25''-43'-50^; longitude 82''-33'-33"'. Population 626 (316) females. 
It has an enoamping-ground for troops ; the village being small, supplies are 


House-tax. 
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scarcGj but can be collected in the neighbourhood. The country round about 
is well cultivated. There is a lialkabandi school and a small b&zar, 

SingraniaTi. —Village in parganah OhSudah, tahsil Khutahan ; is situated 
on the unmetalled road to Lncknow ; distant 24 miles north-west from the 
capital of the district, and 12 miles west-south-west from the tahsili head¬ 
quarters. Latitude 25®-56'-43'' ; longitude 82^-26'-18'^. Population 723 
(348 females). It has a police outpost and an encamping-ground for troops. 
A market is held on Mondays and Thursdays. The taliika of Singrfimau is 
separately mentioned in the treaties of 1764 and 1755 by which the province 
of Benares was ceded to the Government of the East India Company. It was 
then, and is now, in the possession of a R&jput family of the Bais clan, who 
aflSrm they expelled the Bhars. The conduct of this clan in the trouble of 
1857 has been noticed in Part III. [supra p. i?7}. The village was founded 
by Sinh B6i, ancestor of the present zamindars. 

Soentha Ealan. —Large agricultural village in parganah TJngli, tahsil 
Khutahan; distant 26 miles north north-west from the capital of the district, 
and eight miles north from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 26^-5'-32"; 
82"; longitude 82°-34'-28". Population 2,639 (1,304 females); prevailing class 
Kewats. 

Sujaaganj^—Village in parganah Garw^rah of the Machhlishahr tahsil; 
distant 26 miles from the sadr station and eight miles from the head-quarters 
of the tahsil, west of the former and north-west of the latter. Population 
1,286 (598 females). There is in the village an imperial post-office and a first- 
class police-station. The market days are Sundays and Thursdays. 

Surapur.^ —Agricultural village in parganah Ungli, tahsil Khut&han ; is 
situated in the extreme west of the parganah, on the border of the Sult6npur 
district; distant 30 miles notth-north-west from Jaunpur, and 12 miles in the 
same direction from Khutahan. Latitude 25‘^-54'-28''; longitude 82^-45'-2l", 
Population 1,692 768 females'. It has a district post-office and a police 
outpost. A bi-weekly market is held on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Tiara. —Agricultural village in parganah Ungli, tahsil Khat4han ; is 
situated 22 miles north-west from the civil station, and 10 miles south-west 
from tihe tahsil head-quarters. Latitude 25®59'-4(r; longitude 82®-48'-7''. 
Population 2,014 (968 females) ; prevailing class Ohamfirs. The market days 
are Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Tirahti.— Large agricultural village in parganah Mdngra B4dsh&hpur, 
Maohhhshahr: is situated in the south-west of the parganah, on the border 
district; south-wesiof the capitals of the district and tahsilj 
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24 miles from the former, and 14 miles from the latter. Latitude 25°-35'-26 ^; 
longitude 82°-14'-32*'. Population 2,942 (1,446 females). The inhabitants 
are cluefly Brahmans. 

TTdpur Ghelwan—Agricultural viUage in parganah Edri of the Khutdhan 
iahsil; distant 20 miles north-west from the head-quarters of the district, and 
eight miles south-west from the head-quarters of the tahsih Latitude 25®- 
SS'-QP'; longitude 82°-33'-25^. Population 2,083 (1,037 females), chiefly Brah 
mans. It is said to have been founded by one Udar Singh. 

Ungli.—Parganah in the Khutdhan tahsil, bounded on the north by the 
Sultanpur district, on the east by the Azamgarh district, on the west by the 
Paxtdbgarh district, and on the south by parganah Haveli and the river Gdmti, 
which separates it from Kariydt Mendha. The total area according to the latest 
official statement (1881) was 275 square miles. It is the largest parganah in 
the district next to Maridhu, and is traversed north and south by the Fyzabad 
metalled road and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The country lies low, 
and there are numerous lakes which favour the cultivation of rice. There are 
also several large tracts of ikar land. The KhutAhan tahsili is situated in this 
parganah, and also the town of ShAhganj, which is, next to Jaunpur, the most 
fiourisfaing mart in the district. The principal landholders are Maulavi Kaim 
’All of Kheta SarAi, Musammat NiAmat Bibi of Shahganj, and Saiyid Tafazzul 
Husain KhAn, peshkashdAr of Soentha. The large estate of Iradat Jahan, 
situated in the Ungli parganah and beating a land revenue of more than 
Es. 36,000, was confiscated after the mutiny, and bestowed piecemeal upon 
different landholders, Hindfl and Muhammadan, residing in the Machhlishahr, 
Jaunpur, and Earakat tahsils. The revenue of the parganah at the tirnn of 
Mr. Chester’s revision was Rs. 160,149, and it now amounts to Rs. 162,115. The 
chief alteration took place in 1846, when villages assessed at a revenue of 
Rs. 2,781 were transferred to the parganah from parganah Haveli. The revenue 
has since been reduced by remissions on account of land taken up for roads 
and railway purposes. 

Zafarabad.—Parganah in the Jaunpur tahsih It lies almost completely 
surrounded and isolated within parganah Haveli. The total area according'to 
the latest official statement (1881) was eight square miles. It is the smallest 
parganah in the district, and derives its name and chief importance from the 
old Muhammadan town of ZafarAbad, which is its capital. It is traversed by 
the railway and two metalled roads. The prevailing soils are Mmat and 
matiydr. The proprietary body consists chiefly of Muhammadans resident in 
Za&rAbad and Jaunpur. At the time of Mr. Chester’s revision of settlement 

19j 
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the revenue amounted to Rs. 8,964, and at present it amounts to Es. 8,385. 
The alteration is chiefly due to reduction of revenue on account of land taken 
up for railway purposes. 

Zafarabad. —House-tax town in the parganah of the same name, tahsil 
Jaunpur ; lies on the right or south bank of the Giimti 
Position,population, &o. miles south-east of the head-(Quarters of the district 

and tahsil, with which it is connected by a metalled road. Latitude 25°-41 '-53*'; 
longitude 82“-46'-26''. Population 3,218 (1,747 females). It consists now of a 
small b4z4r and agricultural village containing a tahsili school, an imperial 
post-office, and a police outpost. The market days are Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays. There was formerly a settlement of paper manufacturers, but 
&is manufacture is now extinct. 

It is said to have been the chief city of the neighbourhood before 

_ , , the foundation of Jaunpur; up to that date it was the 

pocal history. _ ,, 

residence of a Hmdu prince, who, whether of the 
B&htanr or Gaharwdr clan, seems to have been connected with the R&htaur 
house of Kanauj. Local tradition, which is, however, probably at fault, gives 
him the same name as the famous Jai Ohand, the last of that house. According 
to^another tradition he was called Sakat Sinh, and received the fort of Saktis- 
garh in the Mirzapur district on his embracing Muhammadanism. The walls 
of his fort are still standing and enclose a space of eight acres to the west of the 
b&z&r. Zafar Rh4n, the governdr appointed by Kroz Tughlak, is said to have 
founded a city here and to have called it Shahr Anwar, which name would 
give the date 1360 A. I). The place has ever since been called Zafar4bad. 

A very remarkable building is the masjid known as that of Shaikh Bud- 

Sh^hBuadhijn’smasjia. inscription of it is lost, but in a suit 

brought against a former collector, Mr. Ommaney, 
evidence was given to show that the inscription gave the date of the building 
as 1311 A.D. in the reign of AlA-ud-din. The building consists of a flat 
roofed hall, 18 feet in height, supported by square, double-storied pillars. 
An arch, with flanking towers like those of the masjids in Jaunpur, seems to 
ha.t'e been added, and has fallen, leaving the tower standing. 

The neighbourhood abounds with mounds, said to be remains of Bindfl 
^ient remidns, palaces and temples, and with Muhammadan tombs. 

. Those west of the town for nearly a mile are said to 

TO graves of Moslem horsemen who, with their leader, Saiyid Murtaza, 
” The place is still 

.of Saiyid Mnrtafpa is pointed 
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out. Near the same spot ai'e the tombs of Makdum Shfih, who lived in the 
time of Muhammad Tnghlak, and Asar-ud-din, a contemporary of Firoz Sh4h. 
Notice of other ancient buildings has been taken in the account of Jaunpur 
city. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taKation under Act 

House tax I^nriD^T 1882-83 the honse-tax thereby 

imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 468-0-1 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Es. 936-4-1. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police (Rs. 300-6-3), public works (Es. 347-4-11), and 
conservant^ (Rs. 107-2-0), amounted to Es. 754-13-2. The returns showed 
632 houses, of which 244 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being 
Es. 1-14-8 per bouse assessed, and Ee, 0-2-4 per head of population. 
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Kol Asia, parganah, 166. 

Kripll Nath, 121, 160. 

Eshatns, 31. 

L. 

Kakes, 14. 

Land revenue, 3. 

Language, 61. 

Leading families, 81. 

License tax, 06. 

Lind, Mr., 109. 

Literary societies, 64, J43. 

Literature, 62. 

Local rates, 95. 

Loht6, taluka, 156 : village, ibid, 

M. 

Macanlay, quoted, 129. 

Madbavfs, 54. 

M4dhu Bas kd BeohrS, 1S6. 

Mabip Narain, Raja, 71, 72, 63, 106, 107< 
Mahw4ri, parganah, 166. 

MajhwSr, praganab, 167. 

M4n Mandir observatory, 136. 

Mani6r Sinh, 106. 

Mans4 Bam, 39, 81, 82, 105. 
Manufactures, 88, 143. 

Markets, 91. 

Matranjan Siub, 81. 

Ma'wai, parganah, 157. 

Measures, 94. 

Medical charges, 98. 

Meteorology, 21, 

Military force, 7. 

Mir Muhammad, 160. 

Mirza Murad, village, 167. 

Mirzapur collectorate formed, 77 
Money-lending, 94, 

M orison. Col., 107, 

Mughal Sarai, village, 167. 

Muhallas^ 130. 

Muhammad Ghori, 134, 148. 
Muhammadan invasion ,103. 
Muhammadans, 45. 

Muir, Mr. John, 65. 

Municipality, 96, 146, 

Mutiny, 108. 

N. 

Nabi Khan, 158. 

NILg&S, 52, 66, 60. 

Naghansi Rajpdts, 39. 

N%oji Bhatt, 63. 

Nakhis, 5^. 


Nanak Shah, 69. 

N&nakshabis, 49, 59. 

Nand, river, 13. 

Narwan, parganah, 168. 

Nauhatpur, village, 168. 

Navigation, 16. 

Neave, Mr., 73. 

Neivspapers, 64. 
hirmalis, 60. 

o. 

Occupations, 46. 

Oldham, Br., 13, 43. 

Olpherts, Capt., 109,113. 

P. 

Pahulia Sikhs, 48. 

Panchkosi pilgrimage, 147. 

Pandraha, parganah, 159. 

Paramhans sect, 58. 

Pbdlpur, 159. 

Physical features, 7» 

Pindrah, 160. 

Pirbhu Narain Sinh, Kunwar, 84. 
Police, 68. 

Police jurisdiction, 3. 

Ponsonhy, Brigadier, 108. 

Population, 3, 27. 

Porter, Mr. P. W., 81, 88, 

Post office, 68. 

Prices, 93 

Prinsep, Mr., 2 27, 128. 
Printing-presses, 64. 

Public instruction, 66. 

E. 

Haghubansi Bajputs, 38. 
Baidaspanthis, 63. 

Raikes, Mr., 125, 160, 

Railway, 16. 

Rainfall, 21. 

Hajghat fort, 135. 

RSjpats, 37. 

Rilhupur, parganah, 16(L 
Rdmiinandis, 61. 

Rdmanujis, 62. 

Kdmgarh, village, 161. 

E6mnagar, town, 161: attack on, 107. 
Bdmrafs, 59. 

Ban jit Sinh, 187. 

Rao Beo Narain Sinh, 116. 

Receipts of district, 96. 

Registration, 96. 

Reid, Mr H. Stewart, 79. 

Religion, 49. 

Bent, 69, 

Rest-houses, 19. 

Revenue, 69, 80, 

Rivers, 9. 
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Roads, 16. 

Kokhare, 67. 

Kustam *AM, 82,106, 

B. 

Sa^Sdat, Khan, 106. 

SadhRTis, 64. 

Saclnipanthis, 64, 

8afdar Jang, 102. 

Saira sects, 55. 

SakaldSh^-, town, 160. 

8akhlbh4o sccc, 51. 

8akya Mani, 102. 

8ambhu Narain Sink, Rajd, 81, 

Sanitary statistics, 98. 

Sanyogis, 66. 

Sardis, 141, « 

Sdruatb, 164. 

Sarwatii or Sarjup&ri Brahmans, 84. 
Sayyid Kaja Ahmad, 167, 

Suyyidrdjii, bfizdr, 167. 

Scarcities, 26. 

Schools, 67. 

Shdh Jahdn, 105, 160. 

SMbta aects, 58. 

Shankaracbdr'ya, 66. 

SherShah, 38, 104. 

Sherring, Rev, M. A., 32, 39, 127, 128, 129. 
Shinpnr, parganab, 168 : town, ibid» 
Shiwapur, village, 168. 

Sh n j a ^nd- daula, 16 o, 

Sfghra, 168. 

Sikraul, 160, 

Sltal Brasdd TiwdrS, pandit, 62. 

Sindhora, village, 169. 

Siva Brdsad, Udjd, 38, 85, 130. 

Small-pox, 99. 

Soils, 9. 

Soirfs, 43, J02. 

Spottiswoode, Colonel, US. 

Stamps, 96. 

Sudras, 31. 

Sultdmpiir,"parganab, 169 : village, 170. 
Surat Sinh, sardar, \ 15. 

Suthardsb^his, 60. 

T. 

Tanks, sacred, 139, 

Tdri, village, 170. 

Taunton, Mr. J* J., 78, 

Taylor, Mr., 109, 110, 

Telegraph, 68, 


j Temperature, SI. 

j Temples of Bisbesbwar, 137 : of Bhairoudtb 
138; of Annapurna, ibid: of Adi-13ishcsh- 
war, ibid ; of Durga, ibid. 

Tenures, proprietary, 86 ; revenue-free, 87 ; 

cultivating. *6icl. 

Thdrus, 44. 

Thibaut, l>r. G,, 65. 

Ihomas, Mr, B5., 366, 

Thomasou, Mr., 341. 

Towns and villages, 46. 

Town-Hall, 240. 

Trade, 89, 144. 

Trees, 93. 

Tresham, Mr., 88. 

Trevos, Mr„ 7.3. . 

Tucker, Mr, 109. 

Tulsi Das, 63. 

u. 

Uddssfs, 59. 

XJdit Narain, Rdja, 84, 

Unspecided castes 41, 

Urdlib&hds, 57. 

V. 

Vaccination, 99. 

VaiHhntiva.s, 49. 

Valley, Mr. M., 78. 

Varna^ term explained, 31. 

Vijiardtn K&jd, 85. 

Vijiardm R6j, Rdjfi, 85, 

Vijiardin Gajapati Rdj, Mahardjd, 86, 

w* 

Wages, 91. 

W timfe or B4mfs, 59. 

Waste lands, 9. 

Water-supply of Benares city, HS, 

Watson, Captain, 109. 

Wazir *AH, 107. 

Weber, professor, 62. 

Weights, 94, 

Wells, sacred, 139. 

Wilford, Captain, 65. 

Wiiliams, Mr. J. W., 44* 

Wilson, Mr., 50, 51, 6S, 63. 

Wylly, Mr., 150. 

Y, 

Yogis, 66. 
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Kotb.—/ n the text^ to avoid excessive correction of proofs^ ike rule observed in farmer volumes, 
of omittingy generally^ the mark for a final long vowel in vernacular names of persons and places^ 
has been followed^ It is the exception for a final vowdl in such names io be short; but^ to remove 
any uncertainty^ the marks for ail long vowels have been added in this index^ and the reader^s 


indulgence is asked for their frequent omission i 

A. 

Aboriginal tribes, 70; earliest remnants of, 114* 
Adh, stream, S4, 229. 

"Adil Shah, 147, 155. 

Administratiye snh-dirisions, S; changes 
in, 5. 

Adwant Sinh, )4i. 

Agori, parganah, 14C; talnka, 248; village, 
ibid.}ioi%S, 1S3. 

Agori-Barhar, estate, 98, 120; family, 139; 

resideiiCG of the rajas of, 220. 

Agricultural o\ erations, 42. 

Agricultural wages, 49. 

Agriculture, 39. 

Ahirs, 68. 

Ahmad Elian, 130. 

Ahraura, parganah, 3, 7, 149; town, 26, 149, 
150. 

AhwdUi^SHbajat^ 7 . 

Ain^i^Akhart, 4, 5, 6, 90, 217. 

Ajiran, stream, 226. 

Akbar, 6, 117, 127. 

Akorhi, town, 152. 

Alienations, 98. 

Amdaha, village, 163. 

Anderson, Colonel, 93. 

Antelope, 35. 

Antiquities, of parganah Bbadohi, 162; of 
Mirzapur city, 212. 

Archaeology, 77. 

Architecture, 76. 

Area, of the district, 2, 87. 

Argarh or Urgarh, tappa, 163, 167, 171« 
Asbtbhuj4, village, 163. 

Asnaon, taluka, 153, 157. 

Aurai, village, 163. 

B. 

Bahington, Major, 143. , 

Bagdharua, village, 15. 

Bajh&, village, 164. 

Bakshi Sinb, Lala, 217, 

Bakhar, stream, 24, 155. 

Baland rajds, 117, 120. 

Balwant Sinh, 9, 120, 123, 126, 128, 147, 150, 
188. 

Banias, 66. 

Bdn Sinh, 125. 

Bard, bazdr, 154. 


the text, 

Baraini, village, 154. 

Baraundha, village, 29, 154 
Barha or Adhaura, tappa, 184. 

Barhar, parganah, 3, 154. 

Baripur, village, 15. 

Barna, river, 22. 

Barton, Mr., 227. 

Basoha, village, 16. 

Bamanra, or primitive and wasteful system of 
tillage, 186. 

Bawarias, 72, 118. 

Beames, Mr., quoted, 80. 

Bears, 34. 

Bed Sam Kunwari, Bdnf, 97. 

Belan, stream, 24, 155, 229. 

Belwan, stream, 22. 

Benares Family Domains, 3, 10, 138, 156, 
190. 

Bhadohi, parganah, 3,6,8,115, 123,166 j town, 
162. 

Bhagwan TaUo, village, 29, 163. 

Bhagwat, parganah, 3, 7,163. 

Bhars, 115, 118. 

Bhartichandra, 119. 

Bhartrinath, younger brother of the faihous 
Vikramaditya of Ujain, 126; shrine of, 180. 
Bhava Raj, U9. 

Bhoj Raj, 119. 

Bhuilf, parganah, 3, 164; village, 166. 
Bhuinhars, 68. 

Biclihi, stream, 185, 226. 

Bicbhipdr, 184. 

Bijaigarh, parganah, 3, 166; fort, 8, 132,133, 
172 ; estate, 120, 139 ; rdjds of, 122. 

Bijaigarb shales, 17, 55, 

Bijaipur, town, 172. 

Bijawar series of rocks, 16, 

Bifcnd, village, 172,228. 

Bikramajit, 120, 134. 

Bindhachal, town, 172. 

Bird, Mr. W, W., 160. 

Birds, 36, 

Birolii, village, 172. 

Blair, Lieutenant^Colonel, 186; Captain, 137. 
Blights, 46. 

Biochmann, Mr., 6. 

Boundaries, of the district, 2. 

Brahmans, 62. 

Buffaloes, 33. 

Building stone, 53. 

Buildings, reli^dxi& and public, 7 A 
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c. 


E. 


Cadell, Mr. A., his desctiption of Agori fort, 
148. 

Camels, 38. 

Canals, 25. 

Carpet manufacture, S13. 

Castes, 62. 

Catechu 38. 

Cattle, domestic, 32; diseases of. 33, 

Census of 1847, 67 ; of 1863, ioid.j of 1865, 

58 ; of 1872, i()id; of 1881, 69. 

Cesses, 94. 

Chait Sinh, 186. 

Chakia, tahsil, 197; Tillage^ 172. 

Clxandels, 120. 

Chandraprabh4, rirer, 18,22. 

Chapman, Mr., 141,142. 

Chaubiswi Fatlii, 176,197. 

ChanrSsi, tappa, 176. 

Chauthar, taluka, 167, 175. 

CherOs, 70, 116. 

ChhifinaTe, tappa, 3, 7, 176. 

Chhota Mirzipur, 176. 

Chil, village, 170. 

Chapan, village, 176. 

Chundr, tahsil, 3, 176 ; parganah, 3,120, 177 ; 

town, 26, 178 ; fotfc, 177, 180. 

Climate, 31. 

Coal measures, 1$, 60. 

Communications, 26. 

Conybeare, Mr., 184,187. 

Corundumt 66. 

Court of wards, 98. 

Crabb, Major, 186, 337. 

Crime statistics, 86. 

Crocodiles, 36. 

Crop areas, 40. 

Crops, 39 ; dises^ses of, 46. 

Cultivators, castes of, 98; condition of, 99. 
Cunningham, General, 165. 

B. 

Dilim Khan, 134. 

Dalel, 123. 

Dalton, Colonel, 70. 

Darshan lAlj Hunshi, 141. 

Daryao, 123. 

Dasllrdm, Balwant Sinh's unole, 134. 

Deer, 35. 

Peoliat, village, 183. 

Devotees, 72, 

Dhtoiks, 68. 

Dig, village, 183. 

Distances, table of» 30. 

District receipts and esrpenditure, 106. 

District staff, 10. 

Drummondganj. village, 183. 

Dudhl, parganah, 3, 9,123, 183 ; tappa, 184, 
190 ; town, 190. 

Duncan, Mr., 8, 88, 90, 107, 123, 169, 217, 
223. ' » # 

Dnfchoit, Mr., 71,115, 123, 124. 

DweUing%75v , 


East Indian Kailway, 25. 
East Singrauli, 184. 
Education, 82. 

Elephants, 33. 

Elliot, Sir Henry, 6, 7, U9. 
Elliott, Mr., 140, 143. 
Emigration, 74. 

Ettcatnping grounds, 29. 
Excise, no. 


F. 


Fairs, 104. 

Fakir mi, 0,123. 

Fallowing, 45 

Family Domains, 3, 10, 138, 156, 190. 

Famines. 50, 

Fauna, 32. 

Ferries, 25. 

Fiscal condition of tho district, present, 94. 

Fiscal insronx, of the district, 87 ; of par¬ 
ganah Bhadohi, 160; of parganah Bhagwat, 
164; of parganah Bljaigarh, 168 ; of par¬ 
ganah Chnnir, 178; of parganah Dddhi, 187; 
of tappa Kon, 202; of t«luka Majhwri, 206; 
of talttka Saktisgarh, 222 ; of tappa XJp- 
raudh, 229. 

Fish and dshing, 36. 

Floods, of the Ganges, 21. 

Food, 77. 

Forests, 20, 37. 

Fortresses, 76. 


G. 

Glcpurli, railway elation, 26, 19L 
Gaghar, stream, 24. 
Gaharwiirgdon, village, 191. 
GaharwSrs, 118. 

Ganges, river, 12,21, 26. 

Gaur&, village, 191. 

Geology, 16. 

Gh^tama, 121, 

Ghor&wal, village, 191. 

Ghnsea, blzdr, 192. 

Gneiss, 16, 66. 

Goats, 33. 

Gobind Sinh, 138. 

Gondd-Bajid, tappa, 184, 192. 
Gopfganj, town, i69, 192. 
Grain-lending, 101. 

Groves, 20. 

Gudan Deo, 119. 

Gum; 39. 

H. 


Hallid, village, 193. 

Hamilton, Dr. Buchanan, 70. 
Hastings, Warren, 186, 188, 147. 
Hathwdni or Jordkhdr range, 184. 
Heber, Bishop, 182, 

Heights, 16. 
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HifiTOBT, of the district, 113; of parganah 
Bhadohi, 160; of Bhadohi town, 162; of 
parganah Bhagwat, i64; of parganah Bhdili, 
165 ; of parganah Chnnar, 178 ; of parganah 
Dadhi, 187; of tappa Kon,202; of taluka 
Majhw^ 206; of Mirzapnr city, 2l6; of par¬ 
ganah Singranli, 226. 

Hoemle, Dr., 81. 

Horses, 33. 

House-tax towns, 109. 

Humaytin, 127. 

Hyaanas, 34. 


L 

^Ib£d-ullah, Saiyid, 162. 

Illia, village, 194. 

Income-tax, 109. 

Indigo, trade in, 102. 

Infanticide, 66, 86. 

Infirmities, recorded in 1881 census, €2. 
Interest, 101. 

Iron-ore, 55. 

Irrigation, 22^ 45. 


j. 


Jail statistics, 86. 

Jamaura, village, 16. 

Jamgaon, babu of, 122. 

Jamiat Kh4n Gaharwar, 7. 

Jami-nt-Taw4rikh, 6 note, 

Jangi Mai, Lal4,1 S3. 

Jardine,'Skinner and Co., Messrs., 213. 
Jasauli, tappa, 167. 

Jaswant Sinh, 125. 

Jhar&i Sinh, 14?. 

Jirgo, stream, 22. 

Jodh Rai, 124. 

Judicial statistics, 112. 

K. 

Kachhwa, town, 30, 194. 

Kaimur group of rocks, 17. 

Kandakot, village, 16. 

Kanhar, stream, 24, 186. 

Kankar^ 67. 

Kantit, parganah, 3, 6, 9, 134, 196; village 
196 ; r&ja of, J18 
KarmnllBa, river, 3,13, 22. 

Karsot&, village, 195. 

Kary5.t Sikhar, village, 196, 

Katka, village, 30,196 
KatrS, village, 35, 

Keri Mangraur, parganah, 7, 8, 133, 196. 
Kesdri, 41. 

Kesho Saran Sti.h« 122. 

Khair-ud-din Sabafctagin, 126. 

Khairwa, village, 201. 

Khamaria, bazar, 201. 

Kharw4rs, 70,117, 118, 122. 

Kittoe, Major, B. E., 210. 

Kolana, 117. 

Kols, 71,117, U8,127, 160. 


Kon, tappa, 7, 201; taluka, 202; village, 
ibid, 

Konrh, taluka, 167, 202; village, 202. 

Kor4dih, villi^^ 16, 203. 

Kota, vill^e, 203. 

Ennwai Sinh, 142. 


L. 


Lachhman Sinh, 144. 

Lagoons, 26. 

Lahra, village, 197. 

Lah:a-patti, 203. 

Lalganj, village, 29, 203. 

Latifpiir fort, 8, 132, 149, 204. 

La 10 Naik, 194. 

Land-revenue, 4, 6, 95. 

Language, 80. 

Lead, 66. 

Leading families, 97. 

Leopards, 34. 

License-tax, 109. 

Limestone, 63. 

Literature, 82, 

Local rates and local self-government, I08t 
liOck-np, 87. 

Loks, 72. 

Lower Vindhyan series of rocks, 16, 66. 
Lynx, 34. 


Madan, Raja, 121. 

Madan Sinh, 124. 

Madho Sinh, Raja, 148 ; village, 204. 
Madhukar Sah, 122, 

Magnetite, 66. 

Mahip NaxOin, 138. 

MajhIi.Patti, 197, 204 

Majhwfi, taluka, 3, 7,20* j TiUage, 206. 

Malik Farrukh, I33, i5o. 

Malik Shahab nd-dm, J26. 

Mallet, Mr, 66. 

Mans^ Ram, |29 

Mannlactures, 102,151, 169, 179, 200. SIS. 
Manuring, 44. 

Markets, 103. 

Mayne, Mr., 14?, 144. 

Measures, 105. 

Medical aspects, 112. 

Metal ware manufacture, 216. 

Meteorological observations, 31* 

Mijhri^ 41 . 

Mineral products, 58. 

MinMj-i-SirSj, author of the Tabakit-i- 
Nasirii 165. 

MirzSpur, tahgfl, 3,8,9, 206; city, 20S s cItU 
station, 212. 

Mirzipur Khurd, village, 218. 

Monas rule in Bhadohi, 124* 

Money-lending, 101 
Moore, Mr. G. W., 142. 

Moore, Mr. W., 140,142, 189. 

Morgan, Colonel, 136. 

Mosques, 75. 

Muhammadan Eajputs, 73. 
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HuhammAdanfl, 

Muhammad KMjx Baftgash| lliiJ. 

Mixhamniad Sliih, lad. 

Muir, Sir William. 155. 

Municipal*tics, t09, ISO S16, 

Munro, Major* ISS, 

Murihfin^ or Mandlh&n^ rlllago^ SIS* 

Murwii* stream# SS. 

Mutiny and robollion of 1857| 139# 

N* 

mi mtih vlUnge.SiS. 
mHym\ Bitth* Bija, 97. 

K5ri, railway atatlou, SIS* 

Natural dlvialors* U* 

ISfaugarh. taluka, IS, tS7i SIS* 

Havigatiou# of thoOangca# SI. 

I4awal MU 180. 

Mfgdt, 35, 

3^imaks&l LunSri# rillago# SO 

O. 

Oooupationi, of tho districti 7S i of Aftrattr'i 
town, 151 1 of Chun&r, I78| of Mlrzdpur# 
S07. 

Orandro, ISK 
Oxen# 3S. 

P. 

Pah&r, tappa* 1S7| ISO# SIO. 

JPaMrSi railway station, S0, S19. 

PatUser# Ueutonant# 141. 

PampipOrii site m oi4 Bliar olly» 115, S19« 

Pingan# stream# i85. 

Patindganj, rillago, SI 9, 

Pasis# 08* 

Patfta, fort, 7, S# 3SS; YlUago, 137, SIS. 
Physical features# 11. 

Piprddand, TiUage* 30. 

PlrtMpat Sinh, Rfiji, 1S5,180. 
PirthtlUjKunwarf, 97. 

Ploughing, 43. 

Polhlll, Lieutenant, 137* 

Police, 84, 

Police jurisdiction, 4# 5. 

PoUock, Mr., 94,189, 

Popbam, Major* 137. 

Population, 3, 57, 

Porcollsnlc beds, 17. 

Postal statistics, $i« 

Pott, Otdonel, 140* 191. 

Public buildings of Mirs4pur olty, SOS# 

Pulw4. tappa, 184,919. 

Pdr, Tillage, S19. 

S uarries, 53, 

oarters, of Miras&pur city, SlO. 

R. 

Baifces, Mt, 190, SOS, S3S, aS9. 

EaiV^, 


Halfway-homo traffic, 104. 

Hninfiiil, 31. 

MUpnr^ nm Bhmmdn TM 0 , 

Bajbhars* 71, 

Hiijpiir, viflngo, |5S, 

Kdjputi, 04, ns. 

lUmgath* villago, SSO, 

H4m Saran Bill** tss. 

H«n ihihdtiur H4h, fitiji# ISS, 147. ‘ 
lia^Olpur* vlllago, lOS. 

Hogistration# t|i* 

Kt'lmmi# atronin, S4* 185, SSO. 

Holk'f works, 51, 53. 

HoHgUm, 79* 

Holigious ohacrTflncoi ronnreted with agrlcul- 
ittro. 47. 

Hi nt, of iho district* S7. 
ikptIh'S, 30. 

Ei'veuuo, of the ilistrloL 87 1 coikelloai of, 

95 % fronts of, ifm, 

HoTrutte demand at throe prrlmli, 90. 

Howah group of rucks* IS. 

HI Tors, 31. 

Hoatls* 30. 

liohcrt*!. Major, 137. 

Hohmts, Mr* W., 10,58# 133* 147,189, 18S. SS5, 

Sr?, 

Hohottsganj, tahsfl, 3,10# 930 1 Tllfago, Stl. 
Mobtrtion, Mr. C* 147,189. 

Hocks, ago of the formation of# 18. 

Houtes* 37, 

Hudr H&h* 9. 

Bustam *Ali, 8,139. 

s. 

Bafdar Jang, 8,180,131* 139. 

Hiikat Hinh, Haj/S, 8, 7» lit, ISO. 

Baklmurii, village# no, 

iaktfsgaih, taluka, 3, 8, 131} Tillage, SS3| 
fort, ihidn 
Sd( jungles, 18, 

Samhhu Bhiti, 147. 

Bamdli4 Til, 35. 

Bandstonos. 18 

Smg mnhdi^ or royalty upon slone, 107. 
Bsnitntlon, 113,311. 

Bitili canal, llonarcs branch, 35. 

Bcarcitks, 50. 

Bchcono, Kllburn and Co., Measrs.! 314. 
Schools, 89. 

Seorls, U8, 11$, 137. 

Berpentino, 55* 

Serpent Uaco, 118, 

Bhih ^Xlnm* 183, 

Sh5hganj, tahsfl, 10) Tillage* 334* 

Bhih Kdsim BulalmanI, tomb of, 189* 

Sheep, 88. 

Shellac manufualurot 318, 
bher Kh4n Hdr, 1374 
Sherring* Mr., 115, 

Shluhaksh Hlnh, 135,183. 

Shuj4-tjitl-danl4, tss. 

Sldhf, taluka, 107, 173,334. 


- *48faf k 6p Mr, d, Cum, m 
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Sikandarpur, village, 174, 226. 

Simson, Mr. J., I4t», 189. 
Sliigraali,pargaiiali,9,226; r^ljas of, 117,122; 

estate, 139. 

Small-pox, 112 . 

Soils, 19. 

Soiris, 70. 

Son, river, 16 , 28, 26. 

Stamps, 111. 

Stewart, Major, 204. 

Stick lac, 39. 

Stoker, Mr., 92. 

Stone, 63. 

Stone royalties, 107. 

Sugar, trade in, 102 . 

Sugarcane, religious ceremony connected with 
sowing and cutting of, 47 . 

Sukrit pass, 13, 228. 

Sulphate of iron, 66 . 

Sultinpur, village, 30,228. 

Suri4uwin, village, 228. 

Surrey, of 1840-47, 91; recent, under Colonel 
Anderson, 93. 

T. 

Tandd, village, 228. 

Tanks, 46. 

T«rikh-i-Khdn JahSn Lodi, 6 , nou. 

Tamr silk, 89. 

Taufir SingrauU, 185. 

Temples, 75. 

Tenures, proprietary, 96 5 cultivating, 99 , 
Tieifonthaler, 217. 

Tigers, 34. 

Timber, 39. 

Tod, Mr, 6. 

Topographical survey under Major Wiliner, 
94. 

Towns and villages, number of, 74. 


Trade, 102 , 161, 169, 179 , 200 , 212 . 
Trans-Son hill tract, 16. 

Trees, 37. 

Trimbakji Dainglia, 180. 

Trisanka, R4ja, 23. 

Tucker, Mr. St, George, 140, I 4 I, 144. 
Turnbull, Dr., 213. 

u. 

Udandeo, rSjd of Agori-Barhar. 122 . 
Uditnaram, mabar&ji of Benaies, 22 , 174. 
IJgra Sen, 119. 

village, 228. 

Ujlli, stream, 22 , 208. 

Upper Vindbyan series of rocks, 1 7* 
Upraudh, tappa, 3,228. 

Urgaih, see Argarh. 
tfsar^ 20. 

V. 

Vaccination, 112 . 

Valpy, Mr., 160 
Vikramllditya, 126. 

Vindhya range, 149, 160. 

Vindbyan plateau. 12. 

Vital statistics, 113. 

W. 

Wages, 99. 

Walker. Mr. P., 140, 141, 

Weights, 106. 

Wells, 20 , 45, 48. 

Wild animals, 34. 

Wilmer, Major, 94. 

Wolves, 35 

Wool house, Lieutenant, 142. 

Wroughton, Captain, 91, a>2,227. 

I Wynyard,Mr. W., 149,166, 167, 169,196. 
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A. 

Administrative sub-divisions, 3 ; history of, 5 . 
Ahmad BhUh Bangasb, 98, 

Akbar, 92. 

Ald-ud-din, 85, 146. 

>Ali Kulf Kh4ti, 92. 

Alienations, 70. 

Archaeology, 50, 

Arghupur, village, 100 . 

Arsiw^n, village, 100, 

Atala masjid,^n5. 

B. 

£&bu Harnam Ohandar Seth, 52. 

Bachgoti Bajputs, 40. 

BadlSpur, village, 100 . 

Badshfihpur village, lOO; town (Mungra Bad- 
shahpur), ib» 

Bahadur KhSn ( 1 ), 91, 

Bahadur Khin ( 2 ), 106. 

Bahlol Lodi, 88 , 89, 90. 

Bais RSjputs, 37. 

Bakhsha, village, 101 , 

Baksdr, battle of, 94. 

Bakshiat, parganab, 64, 

Balwant Sinh, 38 ,40, 93. 

BamniySon, village, 101. 

Bandhgaon, village, 101. 

Banins, 41. 

Banjirepur, village, 102, 

Barigfion, village, 102. 

Barbak Shah, 90,91. 

Barker, Sir Bobert, 25. 

Barkhund 'AH, 38. 

Barlow, Mr., 52. 

Barna, river, 9. 

Barsathi, tappa/102; village, ib, 

Barwise, Mr., 39, 

Basohi, river, 9. 

Benares, treaty of, 94. 

Bbars, 84. 

Bialsi, parganab, 102 . 

Bibi Khonza, 89. 

Bibi Bfiji, 88,89, 119, 121. 

Bilwai, railway station, 103, 

Bisen Edjputs, 37. 

Brahmans, 34. 

Bridges^ ll* 

Buck, Mr. E. C., 52. 

Buddhan, Shaikh, 85, 146. 

Builduig materials, 27^ 

a 

Canale, 9. 

Castes, Hindu, B4; principal, 41; unspecified, 
42, 


Census of 1853, 28 5 of 1865, ifi.jof 1872, 29: of 
1881, 30. 

Chait Siab, 60, 94, 95 
Chandah, parganab, 103. 

Chandel Bijpats. 40. 

Cbandwak, parganab, 103; village, ib. 
Chapman, Mr., 96, 

Chaupat- kbambs, 41. 

Chester, Mr., 63,64, 65, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 
109, 139,140, 145. 

Climate, 1 3 . 

Clothing and food, 62. 

Condition of the cultivators, 71. 

Court of Wards, 70. 

Crops, 16. 

Cunningham, General, 83, 114, 115, 117,118 
119,121. 

Cnppage, Mr, 96. 

D. 


Dahyak tahsildars, 61. 

Darya Kh5n Lodi, 88 . 

Daryapar, parganab, 104. 

Daya Kishen H5i, 69. 

Distances, 13. 

District jail, 59. 

District receipts and expenditure, 78, 

District staff, 6 . 

Drigbans Bajputs, 37. 

Duncan, Mr., J. 21,37, 38,40,58,62,54,94, 95 
104, 140. 

Durg Sahai, 38« 

E. 

Educational institutions, 122 . 

Emigration, 49. 

Encamping grounds, 11. 

Excise, 61. 

F. 


Eamlnes and scarcities, 22 . 

Eauna, 15. 

Fergusson, Mr., 128,121. 

Ferishta, 88 . 

Ferries, li. 

Firoz Shah, 83,85,114, 124, 133, 146, 
Fiscal history, 61. 

Fish and fisl^g, 15. 

Floods, 25. 

Forests and waste-lands, 7. 

Fort, the, ll4. 

Fowke, Mr., 94. 

Franks, General, 97. 
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a ^ 

Gaharw&h, village, 104-. 

Gardner, Mr., D* M. 16, 25, 36, 44. 

Gariy^on, village, 104. 

GarwSrali, parganah, 104. 

Ghauspur, village, 105. 

Ghisu, 132. 

Gldswa, parganah, 105. 

Oopalapur, tappa, 106; village 106. 

Gulzargani, village, 106. 

Gumti, river, 7. 

Quzara, parganah, 106. 

H. 

Harihar Pat Pabe, r5jd, 68# 

Hasan Shah, 89, 118. 

Heights, 6. 

Himmat, 93, 94. 

Hindu Beg, 92« 

History, 83. 

Hobart, Mr., 59. 

Hnmiyun, 92. 

Husain Sh4h, 89, 90, 91, 133. 

Hwen Thsang, 83. 

I. 

IhrdMm Shih, 86, 87, 88, 101, 114, U5,117, 
118, 124. 

Imto Bah;hsh, Haji, 118,121. 

Income-tax, 80. 

Infanticide, 58. 

Infirmities, 33. 

Iradat Jahan, 96, 101, 145 ; family of, 45# 

J. 

Jai Chand, raja, 84, 115, 124. 

Jalil, 89. 

Jaldl Khan, 91. 

Jalfilpur, village, 106. 

Jam^i Maajid, 117. 

Jannpur tahsil, 107; parganah, 108; town, 109. 
Jhanjari Masjid, 117. 

Judicial statistics, 82. 

Juna, 91« 

K. 

[Kabu I Muhammad, 98, 

Kax6k at, tahsil, 126 ; town, 127. 

Karau r, village, 117. j 

£KarimulIa Mufti, 61, 95,1Q4. 

Katiyfit Dost, parganah, 128., 

Kariyat Mendba, parganah* 128. 

Khair- ud-din. Shaikh, 40,46. 

Khilis Mukhlia Masjid, 117. 

Khapx aha, parganah, 128; village, 128. 
i Khizr Ehfin, 87. 

Khuahfil Sinb, 94. 

‘ Khatihan,tahiiil, igg j town, iso. 


Khwaja-i-Jahlln, 85, 86. 

Koeripur, village, 130. 

Kutb Khan, 88, 89, 90. 

L. 

Labourers, 49. 

Lakes and jhils, 10. 

Lai Darwaza Masjid, 119. 

Language and literature, 54. 

Leading families, 68. 

License-tax, 80. r 

Lind, Mr , 37, 96. 

Literature, 121. 

Local rates and local self-government, 79. 
Longden, OoU, 97. 

Lucknow, treaty of, 95. 

Lugard, Sir E., 97. 

M. 


Machhlishahr tahsil, 131 ; town, 182. 

Madhi, village, 134. 

Maheshnarain, raja, 37, 104. 

Mahipuarain, r&jd, 95. 

Mahmfid of Ghazni, 84. 

Mahmfid Sh^h, 88, 118, 119. 

Mahmfid Tughlak, 86, 87, 

Mahndi Hasan, 97. 

Malik Adam, 91* 

Mallu Ikb&l Kh£n, 86, 87. 

Maui £Cal5n, village, 134. 

Mans6 R6m, 60, 93# 

Manufactures, 74,123. 

Mara, Lieutenant, 96. 

Marl&hu, tahsil, 134; parganah, 185 ; town, 
136. 

Markets and fairs, 77. 

Medical charges, 82. 

Medical institutions, 123. 

Mendha, villasre* 137. 

MihrSwan, railway station, 137. 
Money-lending arid interest, 74. 

Mubarak Shdb, 86. 

Muhallas, 112. 

Muhammad Khdn, 87. 

Muhammad Shib, 88, 89. 

Muhammad Tughlak, 37. 

Muhammadan bridge, 114. 

Muhammadans, 43. 

Mdngra, parganah, 138. 

Municipality and house-tax towns, 80, 

Mun’im Khan, 114, 125. 

Mussamindt Dharmr4j Kunwari, 68 • 

Mutiny, 96. 

MuzafCat Kh5o, 87. ~ 

N. 


Nandwafe BSjput^ 40^ 

Neave, Mr., 38. 
Nihora, Tillage, 138, 
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0. 

Occupations, 47. 

Ommaney, Mr., 65,83,146. 

p. 

Pariawan, village, 138. 

Patti Narindpur,village, 138. 

Filkichha, 138. 
paii, river, 8. 

PIsara, parganah, 139. 

Pitcher, Major, 76. 

Plowden, Mr., 84, 72, 73, 

Police, 67- 
Population, 28. 

Post-ojEce, 56. 

Prices, 73. 

Printing presses, 122. 

Proprietary tenures, 67. 

Public instruction, 54. 

E. 

Raghubansi Rajputs, 36. 

Railway, 10. 

Railway-borne traffic, 77. 

Rainfall, 14. 

Rajbhars, 84. 

Rajkumar, R4jpnts, 36. 

Rajputs, 35. 

FfSmpur Dhanua, village, 189. 

Randhir Sinb, 37, 97. 

B5rl, parganab, 139. 

Bari Eal5n, village, 140. 

Rawlins, Mr., 66. 

Registration, 81. 

Rehti, village, 140. 

Religion, 63. 

Bents, 68. 

Best«bonses, 12. 

Revenue, collections of, 67 ; instalments of, 
Rivers, 7. 

Roads, 10. 

Rural police, 58. 

Rnstam ’Alf, 93. 

s. 

Sa’^dat Kb4n, 93. 

Sabarhad, village, 141. 

SSdat Masonda, village, 142. 

Sai river, 8. 

Saiyid Muhammad Mohsin, 69. 
S4}4rMas’6dGh52i, 84. 

Saltanat Sinh, 37, 140. 

Samodbpur, village, 141. 

SanS-ud-din, Kazi, 44. 

Sanitary statistics, 82. 


Sar5i Kheta, railway station, 141. 
Sar&i Kbw5ja, village, 141. 

Sar&i Muhi-ud-din, village, 142. 
Ssremu, parganah, 142 5 village, 142. 
SeoTis, 84. 

Shdhganj, town, 342. 

Sher EMn, 92. 

Sbiu Gbulto Dube, rajfi, 96. 

Shin LSI Dube, raja, 62. 
Shuja’-ud-daula, 14S^ 143. 

Sikandar Lodi, 90 , 91, 118, 119. 
Sikrara, village, 143. 

Singramau, vDlage, 144. 

SmalLpox, 83. 

Societies; 122 . 

Soentba, taluka, 25. 

Soentba KalSn, village, 144, 

Soils, 7. 

Stamps, 81. 

Sujanganj, village, 144. 

Sultan Mahmdd, 92. 

Surapur, village, 144. 

T. 

Telegraph, 66 , 

Thomason, Mr., 68,65. 

Tiara, village, 144. 

Timur, 86 . 

Tirahti, village, 144* 

Trade, 76. 

Trees, 26. 

Tupp, Mr., 63, 77. 

TJ. 

Udpur Ghelwa, village, 146. 

Ungli, parganah, 145. 

v. 

Vaccination,'83. 

w. 

Wages, 72. 

Ward, Mr., G. B., 74. 

Weights and measures, 77- 
Wheeler, Mr. P. C., 66 , 

Williams, Dr. John, 19. 

Wroughton, Col, 97. 

Wylly, Mr., 63, 

z. 

Zafarfibad, parganah, 145; town, 146 . 
Zaman Ehan 93, 





